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it.  .  .  .  Mr.  Cook  is  to  be  congratulated  on  being  the  master  of  a  field  at 
once  fertile  and  fallow."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Mr.  Dutton  Cook  has  more  dramatic  lore  than  any  living  English 

writer,  and  his  style  is  always  easy  and  pleasant To  all  with  any 

feeling  for  the  stage  the  book  will  prove  delightful  reading." — World. 

' '  Contains  more  precise  and  complete  memoirs  of  sundry  of  the  per- 
formers it  deals  with  than  have  previously  been  submitted  to  the  public,  or 
could  be  forthcoming  without  considerable  diligence,  search,  and  study ; 
this  is  assuredly  a  claim  which  few  readers  of  these  pleasant  volumes  will 
be  ready  to  contest."--SATURDAY  Review. 

"  For  those  who  wish  to  get  a  good  idea  of  the  past  generation  of  great 
actors,  Mr.  Dutton  Cook  will  be  found  to  be  the  best  possible  guide ;  he 
has  that  sympathy  with  his  subject  which  so  largely  helps  the  author,  and 
places  him  also  on  the  best  terms  with  his  readers."— Era. 
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in  research,  and  but  moderatelv  accessible  to  sentiment,  he  selects  with 
judgment  the  particulars  which  are  essential,   and    omits    whatever   is 

extraneous,  improbable,  or  irrelevant Mr.  Cook   will   render   a 

service  to  lovers  of  the  stage  by  adding  to  the  number  of  these  portraits." 
— Athen\«um. 

' '  Mr.  Dutton  Cook  deservedly  holds  a  very  prominent  positfon  amongst 
the  dramatic  reviewers  of  his  time,  for  he  possesses  that  rare  gift,  the 
critical  faculty.  Industrious  by  nature,  and  consistently  accurate,  he  is 
never  led  away  into  undue  praise  or  panegyric,  and  he  can  compress  what 
others  convey  in  ten  or  twenty  lines  into  a  single  adjective.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Dutton  Cook's  adjectival  force  is  something  remarkable,  and  he  comes  the 
nearest  of  his  time  to  such  scholarly  critics  as  George  Henry  Lewes.  The 
persistent  industry  of  this  amiable  author  has  resulted  in  a  volume  which 
will  be  as  much  appreciated  by  the  theatrical  student  as  by  the  casual 
reader.  It  is  a  book  that  can  be  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  amusement, 
but  it  deserves  a  place  in  every  theatrical  library." — Illi;strated  London 
News. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  critic  is  never  a  very  popular  person ;  still,  even 
the  critic  has  his  uses.  The  critic  of  the  theatre  inav 
be  viewed  as  its  chronicler,  or  as  the  contributor  of 
materials  to  a  future  history  of  the  stage.  Hazlitt 
held  that  "some  record '^  of  the  actors  was  "due  to 
the  world ; "  while  he  noted  that  "  the  player's  art  is 
one  that  perishes  with  him,  leaving  no  trace  of  itself 
but  in  the  faint  descriptions  of  the  pen  or  pencil." 
The  lives  of  the  players  cannot  be  related  without 
constant  reference  to  contemporary  reviews  of  their 
performances. 

A  playgoer  from  my  infancy — from  that  early  period 
of  life  when  one  does  not  go  to  the  theatre  exactly : 
one  is  taken  there,  to  view  with  childish,  wide-open 
eyes,  until  sleepiness  or  weariness  comes  to  half-close 
them,  the  achievements  of  the  actors — I  had  learnt  to 
interest  myself  in  the  stage  and  its  professors  long 
before  the  responsibilities  of  systematic  theatrical  criti- 
cism developed  upon  me. 

The  volume  1  now  submit  to  the  public  contains  a 
select  number  of  the  theatrical  reviews  I  have  contri- 
buted during  the  last  fifteen  years,  now  to  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  and  now  to  The  World  newspaper.     I 
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know  not  that  any  apology  is  necessary  for  a  book  of 
this  class.  On  behalf  of  his  republished  dramatic 
criticisms,  which  extend  over  four  years  only,  Hazlitt 
pleaded  that  ^'a  work  containing  a  detailed  account 
of  the  stage  in  our  own  times — a  period  not  unfruitful 
in  theatrical  genius — might  not  be  wholly  without  its 
use."  I  may  be  permitted,  perhaps,  to  avail  myself  of 
Hazlitt's  plea,  while  protesting  against  any  forced 
comparison  with  that  eminent  writer,  which  would  be. 
unfortunate  for  myself.  It  is  true  that  it  has  not 
fallen  to  me  to  discuss  histrionic  events  of  such  im- 
portance as  those  which  employed  the  pen  of  Hazlitt. 
He  dealt  with  an  exceptional  period :  he  had  to  tell 
among  other  matters  of  the  advent  of  Edmund  Kean, 
of  the  triumphs  of  Miss  O'Neil,  of  the  final  representa- 
tions of  John  Kemble  and  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  Still  the 
transactions  of  our  theatre  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
have  not  been  wholly  without  worth  and  significance ; 
although  I  would  frankly  forewarn  the  reader  that  my 
book  can  scarcely  claim  to  interest  those  ^ho  are  not 
predisposed  to  be  interested  in  its  subject.  ^  Necessarily 
hooks  about  the  stage  are  mainly  written  for  those 
who  concern  themselves  with  histrionic  affairs,  the 
drama  and  its  interpreters.' 

It  is  as  well,  however,  that  the  importance  of  our 
theatre  should  be  recognised.  It  may  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  the  engine  of  popular  instruction  it  once 
was — in  that  respect  it  has  been  superseded  by  books 
and  newspapers,  libraries  and  school-boards;  some  it 
may  still  educate  tQ*a  certain  extent,  but,  without  doubt, 
its  chief  mission  now  is  to  amuse.  And  how  much 
of  human  life  is  spent  in  seeking,  if  not  absolutely  in 
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finding  amusement  1  There  are  probably  some  25,000 
persons  attending  the  London  theatres  every  night 
in  quest  of  recreation ;  and  these  audiences  are  for  ever 
changing.  The  public  of  Monday  is  not  the  public  of 
Tuesday^  nor  the  public  of  Tuesday  the  public  of 
Wednesday;  and  so  on.  And  the  successful  London 
plays  do  not  attract  merely  in  London  :  they  are  carried 
to  the  provinces,  to  America^  to  the  colonies — wherever 
the  English  language  is  spoken.  Surely  some  interest 
attaches  to  this  vast  far-reaching  stage,  and  to  the 
kind  of  entertainment  it  sets  before  its  prodigious  host 
of  patrons.  The  drama  is  not  to  be  overlooked  be- 
cause it  may  seem  to  be  of  lower  literary  stature  than 
once  it  was;  it  is  not  totally  eclipsed  because  it  has 
now  lost  something  of  its  original  brightness.  As 
Professor  Morley  writes  in  his  "Journal  of  a  London 
Playgoer,"  1866 :  '^  The  Drama  is  too  natural  a  part 
of  us  to  be  cast  off:  it  may  be  an  ailing  limb  of  the 
great  body  of  our  literature,  but  it  is  a  limb  and  a 
main  limb.  Sense  of  dramatic  action  appears  in  the 
vear-old  infant,  and  enlivens  every  form  of  child's  play. 
The  maturest  acts  and  busiest  cares  of  life,  in  propor- 
tion as  a  community  is  vigorous  and  has  high  motives 
for  its  energy,  quicken  the  sense  that  all  the  world^s  a 
stage.  In  the  chief  city  of  such  a  community — in 
London — where  every  man  lives  in  active  daily  percep- 
tion of  the  characters  and  humours  and  relations  to 
each  other  of  the  persons  about  him,  if  there  be  any 
literary  life  at  all,  there  is  dramatic  power." 

A  critic  must  be  judged  by  his  criticisms.  His 
opinion  has  to  be  received  quantum  valeaL  On  my 
own  behalf,  however,  I  may  urge  that  as  a  critic  I 
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have  not  spared  painstaking  and  that  I  have  sought  to 
be  candid.  It  seemed  to  me  when  I  entered  upon  my 
duties  as  a  theatrical  reviewer  that  the  criticisms  of  the 
time  were  too  often  written  rather  in  the  interest  of 
managers  and  actors  than  to  serve  or  to  inform  the 
public.  We  vaunt  the  integrity  of  the  British  press; 
nevertheless,  a  newspaper  is  a  private  and  commercial 
speculation,  greatly  dependent  for  success  upon  the 
support  and  good-will  of  the  advertisers. 

Naturally  the  newspaper  proprietor  seeks  to  conciliate 
these  as  much  as  possible.  Among  the  advertisers  figure 
largely  the  theatrical  managers — expending  thousands 
weekly  in  publicly  announcing  and  extolling  the  attrac- 
tions of  their  establishments.  Is  it  surprising  that  the 
newspaper  proprietor  is  biassed  towards  the  theatrical 
manager,  desirous  of  furthering  his  interests,  willing 
that  his  entertainments  shall  be  indulgently  reviewed? 
Must  it  not  often  happen  that  the  critic  is  lenient,  too 
lenient,  because  the  newspaper  proprietor  he  serves 
will  have  him  so  ? 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  in  the  exercise  of  my 
critical  function  I  have  not  been  hampered  or  troubled 
by  considerations  of  this  sort.  The  journals  with 
which  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  be  connected  have 
owed  nothing  to  the  managers — have  ignored  or  re- 
mained insensible  to  the  influence  they  exercise  as 
advertisers.  I  have  always  been  at  liberty  to  express 
my  opinions  unreservedly,  and  I  have  so  expressed 
them — with  no  desire  to  offend  or  to  injure  individuals, 
but  with  a  conviction  that  occasionally  our  stage  has 
needed  a  more  caustic  treatment  than  it  has  been 
wont  to  receive.     For  it  has  suffered,  I  think,  from  an 
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excess  of  soothing  applications.  Both  playwrights 
and  players  have  been  over-indulged  in  sedatives ;  they 
have  been  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  their  own  merits 
and  of  the  security  of  their  position. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  lay  no  undue  stress  upon 
my  own  judgments.  I  am  fully  sensible  that  I  am 
but  one  playgoer  expressing  an  individual  opinion 
upon  the  plays  presented  in  his  time,  and  the  players 
he  has  seen  play,  I  leave  other  playgoers  to  arrive  at 
their  own  conclusions,  and  there  to  abide  if  they  so 
please.  As  Christopher  North  has  pronounced,  "of  all 
schools  of  poetry  and  criticism  the  most  contemptible 
is  the  oracular.*'  It  is  only  very  youthful  writers, 
immature  of  years  or  of  wisdom,  that  are  intolerant 
of  all  judgments  but  their  own.  Sir  Oracle  was  no 
doubt  a  very  juvenile  knight.  On  this  subject  Pro- 
fessor Morley  cites  an  Italian  proverb  2  Tuttoil  cervello 
non  i  in  una  testa — '^All  the  brains  are  not  in  one 
head.*^  He  would  have  his  readers  understand  that  "a 
reservation  of  respect  to  differing  opinions'*  underlies 
even  those  passages  of  his  book  which  may  contain  the 
firmest  expression  of  his  own  belief.  "The  strongest 
individual  conviction/*  he  writes,  ^^  ought  not  to  be 
inconsistent  with  a  power  of  applying  to  oneself  the 
law  that  is  applicable  to  all  other  men.  We  see  every 
day  men  whom  we  think  none  the  less  wrong  because 
they  are  positive ;  and  we  ought  to  admit,  each  for 
himself,  the  difference  between  a  personal  conviction 
and  an  abstract  truth.**  Hamlet  is  not  the  only  man 
who  has  seen  players  play  that  he  held  very  cheaply, 
albeit  he  heard  others  praise  them,  and  that  highly. 
Perhaps  it  was  also  his  fate  to  find  the  performers  he 
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most  admired,  contemned  by  others.  Plays  may  be 
criticised  according  to  established  canons  and  prescrip- 
tions ;  but  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  players  can 
be  less  decisively  pronounced  upon.  In  their  regard 
certain  questions  must  be  left  open  for  reference  to 
individual  taste^  fancy,  or  predilection.  Concerning, 
for  instance,  the  correspondence  of  acting  with  nature 
— or  what  upon  the  stage  passes  for  nature — each  spec- 
tator itiust  decide  for  himself;  with  an  understanding 
that  no  single  opinion  as  to  the  resemblance  of  a  por- 
trait can  be  accepted  as  universally  conclusive. 

Finally,  the  reader  should  be  advised  that  I  have  not 
attempted  here  a  complete  chronicle  of  the  theatre 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  but  simply  records  of 
certain  selected  events ;  sufficient,  however,  as  I  believe 
to  afford  a  fair  general  view  of  the  existing  condition 
of  our  stage.  Of  many  plays  and  players  it  may  be 
said  that  they  come  out  only  to  go  in  again ;  that  they 
are  still-born,  or  live  only  but  a  little  while,  and  dying 
make  no  sign.  It  may  indeed  be  charged  against  me 
that  I  have  reproduced  too  many  reviews  resembling 
graveyard  inscriptions:  frail  memorials  of  mortality, 
imperfect  registers  of  the  obscure  and  the  forgotten. 

Critical  notices  of  the  foreign  performances  which 
of  late  years  have  so  often  occupied  the  English  stage, 
I  have  not  thought  it  expedient  to  include  in  the 
present  collection.  These  have  seemed  to  me  in  the 
nature  of  exotic  events  remote  from  the  general  con- 
dition of  our  stage,  and  exercising  upon  it  but  little 

real  influence. 
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NIGHTS  AT  THE   PLAY. 

L 
''AS  YOU  LIKE  IT/' 

[Haymarket  Theatre. — September  1867.] 

Early  in  the  year  the  sudden  announcement  that  the 
veritable  great- grand- daughter  of  Mrs.  Siddons  had 
adopted  the  profession  of  her  distinguished  ancestress,  and 
was  about  to  appear  in  a  Shakspearian  character  on  the 
boards  of  a  London  theatre,  excited  considerable  interest  in 
play-going  circles.  Mrs.  Scott-Siddons,  for  so  the  lady 
designated  herself,  in  due  course  came  before  the  public 
at  the  Haymarket,  played  Rosalind^  and,  on  the  occasion 
of  her  benefit,  a  scene  or  two  from  "  Romeo  and  Juliet" 
Her  engagement  was  but  brief,  and  closed  without  her 
essaying  any  other  characters  ;  not  so  much  from  absolute 
want  of  success  attending  her  exertions,  as  from  the  fact 
that  the  manager  had  previously  arranged  with  other 
players,  had  decided  upon  the  method  of  his  campaign, 
and  was  unable  to  place  his  theatre  any  longer  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  actress,  or  to  devote  any  greater  portion  of 
his  season  to  what  was  avowedly  an  experiment  Mrs. 
Scott-Siddons  has  now  reappeared  at  the  Haymarket,  and 
has  again  sustained  the  part  of  Rosalind^  while  it  is 
announced  that  the  tragedy  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  will 
be  presently  produced  in  its  entirety  on  her  account 

The  Kemble  school  of  acting  may  be  said  to  have  found 
its  last  exponent  in  the  younger  daughter  of  Charles 
Kemble.     Certainly  it  would  be  vain  to  look  for  either 
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its  beauties  or  its  blemishes  in  the  histrionic  manner  of 
Mrs.  Scott-Siddons,  who,  indeed,  from  her  extreme  youth 
and  from  other  circumstances,  can  have  had  scarcely  any 
opportunity  of  studying  those  specialities  of  performance 
which  the  elder  branches  of  her  family  made  so  famous. 
The  severity  of  demeanour,  the  majestic  repose,  the  classi- 
cality  of  attitude,  the  studied  elocution,  the  stately  de- 
clamation which  distinguished  the  Kemble  school  have 
doubtless  departed  from  the  stage  for  ever;  and  even 
could  they  be  brought  back  again  might  probably  be  found, 
in  many  respects,  as  laboriously  artificial,  as  tediously  un- 
natural as  certain  critics  of  the  past  did  not  shrink  from 
proclaiming  them.  Mrs.  Scott-Siddons  is  endowed  with 
much  of  that  personal  beauty  which  seems  the  heritage  of 
the  house  of  Kemble.  She  is  in  possession  of  what  is  known 
as  "  a  stage  face '' — firmly  limned  and  finely  proportioned, 
capable  of  great  variety  of  expression,  with  eyes  large  and 
lustrous.  But  her  acting  is  altogether  of  a  modern  pattern. 
Her  utterance  is  rapid,  even  hurried ;  her  gestures  are  in- 
cessant; she  changes  her  position  on  the  stage  with  a 
curious  restlessness ;  and  clearly  depends  rather  upon  the 
volatility  and  vivacity  of  her  general  manner  than  upon  in- 
vesting the  character  she  represents  with  any  special  intel- 
lectual attributes,  or  even  any  marked  individuality.  Her 
aim  is  to  please  more  than  to  impress.  Low  of  stature,  she 
is  compelled  to  alter  the  text  of  her  part,  and  makes 
Rosalind  wear  doublet  and  hose,  not  because  she  is  "  more 
than  common  tall^^  but  because  she  is  "  more  than  com- 
ipon  grave,^^  The  word  is  badly  chosen.  Gravity  seems 
to  be  out  of  the  question  altogether. 

Mrs.  Scott-Siddons^s  Rosalind^  therefore,  is  very  much 
what  it  was  in  April  last,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,,  that 
she  now  plays  the  part  with  a  little  more  closeness  and 
care.  Confidence  was  not  wanting  on  the  former  occasion, 
but  the  actress  appears  to  have  acquired  more  ease  of 
manner,  and  further  practice  may  probably  induce  her  to 
abandon  certain  tricks  of  carriage  which  occasionally  mar 
the  picturesqueness  of  her  presence  on  the  stage.  That 
the  performance  is  satisfactory  as  it  stands  at  present  can- 
not be  said.  The  part  is  one  that  makes  demands  upon 
the  highest  powers  of  the  most  consummate  actress.     To 
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give  effect  to  its  shifting  moods  and  rapid  transitions  of 
emotion,  one  especial  natural  gift  is  almost  indispensable, 
and  in  this  respect  Mrs.  Scott-Siddons  is  unfortunately 
deficient.  Her  voice  is  weak,  limited  in  compass,  and 
without  musical  charm.  It  does  not  lend  itself  to  pathetic 
expression.  Its  thin  fatigued  tones  divest  I^osalind^s 
utterances  of  variety,  and  of  those  gradations  of  significance 
which  naturally  pertain  to  them.  This  defect  may  not  be 
so  manifest  in  other  parts,  but  in  Rosalind  it  cannot  escape 
notice.  But  this  admitted,  there  is  much  in  Mrs.  Scott- 
Siddons's  performance  worthy  of  commendation.  She  is, 
as  might  be  expected,  invariably  ladylike.  If  not  an  ideal 
Rosalind^  she  is  yet  a  prepossessing  one.  A  little  too  con- 
scious of  herself  and  of  her  audience,  she  very  rarely  over- 
acts. Coarseness  would  be  clearly  impossible  to  her.  She 
is  essentially  refined  and  feminine,  while  there  is  a  light- 
hearted,  innocent  air,  sometimes  almost  infantine  in  its 
spontaneity,  pervading  much  of  her  acting,  which  should  be 
prized  if  only  for  the  rareness  of  its  appearance  on  the 
stage.  What  rank  the  actress  may  attain  in  her  profession 
must  yet  remain  to  be  seen.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  some  place  will  be  found  for  her  worthy  of  her 
acceptance,  even  if  of  a  less  exalted  kind  than  she  is  at 
present  ambitious  of. 


IL 
''  ROMEO  AND  JULIET/^ 

[Haymarket  Theatre. — September  1867.] 

When  Miss  Fanny  Kemble  came  upon  the  stage  in  the 
year  1829,  and  by  her  exertions,  and  the  favour  with  which 
they  were  received,  for  a  time  retrieved  the  fallen  fortunes 
of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  Juliet  was  the  part  selected  for 
her  first  appearance.  Mrs,  Scott-Siddons  would  probably 
have  found  it  to  her  advantage  if  she  had  followed  her 
relative's  example,  cho^tn  Juliet  for  her  earliest  essay  also, 
and  deferred  her  performance  of  Rosalind  until  a  more 
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advanced  period  of  her  dramatic  career.  Not  only  does 
the  part  of  Juliet  appeal  more  directly  to  popular  feel- 
ing, more  surely  awaken  the  applause  of  the  theatre  than 
does  the  character  of  Rosalind,  but  it  is  much  more  within 
the  means  of  a  young  actress,  making  less  demand  upon 
that  stage  subtlety  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice, 
calling  into  play  in  a  smaller  degree  that  histrionic  finesse 
which  consists  in  suggesting,  as  compared  with  fully  express- 
ing, sentiment  and  emotion.  Jidiet  may  be  likened  to  a 
work  of  art  broadly  painted  in  primary  colours,  whereas 
Rosalind  is  composed  of  many  half  shades  and  delicate 
gradations  of  tint,  requiring  much  manipulative  skill  to 
bring  them  into  contrast  and  yet  preserve  their  harmony. 
Rosalind  is  a  complex  character,  with  seriousness  under- 
lying her  merriment,  a  warp  of  earnest  intention  crossing 
the  woof  of  playfulness.  But  Juliet  is  a  heroine  of  sim- 
plicity ;  a  young  girl  suddenly  exalted  by  the  fervour  and 
intensity  of  her  first  love.  And  then  to  the  personation  of 
Juliet  Mrs.  Scott-Siddons  brings  peculiar  qualifications. 
The  part  can  very  rarely  have  been  so  well  looked.  To  a 
face  of  noble  proportion  and  expression  she  adds  much 
graceful  lightness  of  figure  and  elegance  of  deportment 
Few  more  picturesque  objects  have  ever  been  seen  on 
the  stage  than  Mrs.  Scott-Siddons's  Juliet  in  her  pearl-em- 
broidered, cream-coloured  satin  train  of  the  first  act.  More- 
over, she  has  all  the  juvenility  of  appearance  which  is  so 
eminently  necessary  to  Juliet^  whose  youth  is  in  great  part 
the  explanation  and  the  apology  for  the  impetuosity  of  her 
love.  Its  importance,  therefore,  should  not  be  over-looked, 
although  it  is  true  that  the  stage  has  been  accustomed  to 
content  itself  with  maturer  representatives  of  the  character. 
Sarah  Siddons,  it  may  be  noted,  had  numbered  twenty 
years  beyond  the  age  ascribed  to  the  Juliet  of  Shakspeare 
when,  on  the  occasion  of  her  benefit  in  1789,  she  first  played 
the  part  in  London. 

That  Mrs.  Scott-Siddons's  Juliet^  received  as  it  was  with 
extraordinary  enthusiasm  by  a  crowded  theatre,  is,  at 
present,  a  wholly  satisfactory  performance  it  would  be  too 
much  to  assert;  but  that  her  exertions  in  the  character 
will  lead  to  a  more  favourable  estimate  of  her  merits  as  an 
actress  than  has  hitherto  been  entertained  can  hardly  be 
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questioned.  It  is  something  to  see  one  who  is  so  dis- 
tinctly a  lady  in  the  part.  Her  faults  are  not  those  of 
"staginess."  She  never  offends  by  conventional  extrava- 
gance of  manner,  although  she  may  fail  to  satisfy  from  want 
of  experience  and  thorough  possession  of  the  resources  of 
her  art  Her  acting  is  unequal,  because  she 'has  not  yet  learnt 
to  husband  her  powers,  and  distribute  them  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  management  of  her  voice  should  be  her 
especial  care.  Naturally  light  and  deficient  in  volume  and 
compass,  great  watchfulness  is  necessary  to  prevent  its  sink- 
ing into  monotone  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  being  painfully 
strained  into  shrillness  in  passages  of  vehemence  on  the 
other.  Her  articulation  is  distinct,  but  she  is  apt  to  close 
her  sentences  with  rather  an  artificial  cadence.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  her  success  was  greater  in  the  early 
than  in  the  concluding  portions  of  the  tragedy.  The 
playful  colloquies  with  the  nurse,  and  the  first  love  passages 
with  Romeo,  including  of  course  the  balcony  scene,  were 
very  happy.  Her  manner  to  her  lover  was  full  of  modest 
and  ingenuous  tenderness.  Her  delivery  of  certain  of  the 
most  familiar  lines  of  the  part  was  a  trifle  forced — perhaps 
from  a  fancied  necessity  of  dwelling  upon  and  making 
points  of  them,  as  her  predecessors  in  the  character  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing;  but  the  words  "Stay  but  a 
little,  I  will  come  again,"  when  Juliet  for  a  moment  retires 
from  the  balcony,  were  charmingly  spoken.  The  third  act 
is  somewhat  beyond  Mrs.  Scott-Siddons's  present  means. 
The  grand  speech,  "  Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds," 
requires  greater  glow  and  transport  of  declamation  than  the 
actress  can  at  present  command.  Again,  the  interview  with 
the  friar,  and  the  sleeping-draught  scene,  taxed  her  powers 
too  severely.  She  had  formed  a  conception  of  vehemence 
to  which  she  was  unable  to  give  adequate  expression.  The 
violent  rendering  of  the  chamber  scene  is  a  stage  tradition 
from  which  Mrs.  Scott-Siddons  might  venture  to  depart 
more  freely.  At  the  thought  of  Tybalfs  ghost  Miss  Fanny 
Kemble  used  to  rush  from  the  back  of  the  stage  to  the 
proscenium,  as  though  driving  the  apparition  before  her, 
and  then  fall  on  one  knee  into  an  attitude  which  some 
poetic  admirers  designated  her  "Canova."  Mrs.  Scott- 
Siddons  did  not  follow  this  reading  exactly,  but  her  manner 
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was  needlessly  violent,  /u/ief  is  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of 
nervous  excitement,  is  hysterical  indeed  from  her  fearful 
imaginings ;  but  her  state  of  mind  would  rather  limit  her 
power  of  voice  than  constrain  her  to  screams  and  clamour. 
As  a  matter  of  false  reading  we  may  note  that  when  Juliet 
says,  addressing  the  dagger,  "  Lie  thou  there  ! "  she  should 
place  the  weapon  on  the  table,  not  thrust  it,  as  Mrs.  Scott- 
Siddons  does,  into  her  girdle.  Wheny«//>/  stabs  herself 
in  the  last  scene,  it  is  with  Romeo's  dagger,  not  her  own. 
The  "  business "  of  drinking  the  potion  and  sinking  back 
senseless  on  the  bed  was  ingeniously  contrived,  if  a  trifle 
too  prolonged.  In  the  same  way  the  death  scene  struck  us 
as  a  little  artificial  and  over-elaborate. 


III. 
"THE  LADY  OF  LYONS/' 

[Lyceum  Theatre. — September  1867.] 

It  can  hardly  be  a  matter  for  surprise  that  Mr.  Fechter 
should  have  experienced  some  difficulty  in  finding  char- 
acters that  accord  with  the  peculiarities  of  his  histrionic 
faculty,  or  that  there  should  have  been  occasional  vicissi- 
tude in  the  success  attending  his  career  upon  the  English 
stage.  In  the  last  century  Foote  used  to  be  called  "an 
exotic,"  presumably  because  his  peculiar  style  of  acting 
defied  classification  with  the  manners  of  the  players  then  be- 
fore the  town.  The  term  is  applicable  to  Mr.  Fechter,  who, 
with  all  his  skill  in  the  language  of  his  adopted  country, 
and  the  well-merited  favour  which  his  exertions  have 
earned  in  England,  can  yet  scarcely  be  said  even  now  to 
have  taken  permanent  root  upon  our  stage,  or  to  be  other 
than  a  kind  of  theatrical  alien,  to  be  judged  always  as  an 
individual,  by  an  especial  standard  and  from  a  particular 
point  of  view.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  will  ever  come 
to  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  a  school  of  acting  in 
England,  or  that  it  will  be  held  fair  to  appraise  his 
merits  by  tests  usually  applicable  to  native  artists  claim- 
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ing  to  be  ranked  in  the  first  class  of  their  profession.  In 
contemplating  Mr.  Fechter's  performances,  the  extrinsic 
consideration  always  asserts  itself  that  in  his  admirable 
struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  a  foreign  language,  he  is 
accomplishing  a  feat  to  which  few  men  are  equal.  It  is 
like  the  old-established  achievement  of  a  hornpipe  in 
fetters ;  one  can  only  judge  of  the  dance  with  reference  to 
the  hindrances  in  the  way  of  its  accomplishment.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  only  just  to  recognise  in  Mr.  Fechter  an  artist 
who  has  conferred  many  benefits  upon  the  English  stage.  He 
has  afforded  a  valuable  study  to  native  comedians.  His  ex- 
ample is  a  sort  of  stimulus  to  new  conceptions  of  character. 
He  has  exhibited  the  advantage  of  appraising  theatrical 
methods  from  a  fresh  standpoint  He  has  been  in  the 
theatre  an  incarnation  of  that  ideal  "  intelligent  foreigner " 
whose  sage  comments  upon  our  institutions  and  proceed- 
ings are  popularly  supposed  to  be  of  such  exceeding  value. 
He  has  made  the  public  acquainted  with  the  value  of 
grace  and  variety  of  gesture  upon  the  stage,  while  he  has 
put  to  rout  many  absurd  conventions  and  customs  which 
had  obtained  fixed  acceptance  among  us.  Even  if  he  had 
done  no  more  than  make  people  think  twice  about  Hamlefs 
wig,  and  impugned  the  correctness  of  that  Brutus  style  of 
coiffure  which  must  have  come  in  vogue  with  the  first 
French  Revolution,  he  would  have  done  something.  But 
in  truth  Mr.  Fechter  has  effected  much  more. 

In  regard  to  the  characters  he  has  supported,  he  has  not 
found  one  more  suited  to  his  means  than  Ruy  Bias,  in 
which  he  made  his  first  essay  before  an  English  audience. 
His  success  in  "The  Duke's  Motto  "  led  to  an  unfortunate 
selection  of  plays.  "  Bel  Demonio,"  "  The  King's  Butter- 
fly," and  "  The  Watch  Cry,"  were  found  to  be  among  the 
most  worthless  productions  of  the  modern  school  of  drame 
to  which  they  pertain.  Nor  was  Mr.  Fechter  more  suc- 
cessful in  his  attempts  upon  the  repertory  of  Frederick 
Lemaitre,  an  actor  of  singular  power,  with  whose  especial 
manner  of  representation  Mr.  Fechter  has  indeed  little  in 
common.  As  Robert  Macaire^  it  was  clear  that  Mr. 
Fechter  was  rather  a  gentleman  affecting  the  bravo,  than, 
as  he  should  be,  a  bravo  aping  the  airs  of  a  gentleman. 
While  for  the  dreary  horrors  of  such  a  play  as  "  Rouge  et 
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Noir"  it  was  not  possible  for  him,  even  with  his  utmost 
display  of  grace  and  skill  and  pathos,  to  obtain  public 
countenance.  It  has  thus  unluckily  happened  that  Mr. 
Fechter's  management  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre  has  re- 
sulted in  more  failures  than  successes. 

In  producing  the  "  Lady  of  Lyons  "  and  undertaking  the 
character  of  Claude  Mdnotie,  it  seemed  manifest  that  Mr, 
Fechter  had  once  more  found  a  part  likely  to  suit  him, 
while  he  was  further  provided  with  an  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  that  innovative  cleverness  in  stage  arrangement 
which  had  on  previous  occasions  gained  him  distinction. 
The  applause  which  followed  the  performance  left  little 
doubt  that  his  exertions  had  been  upon  the  whole  suc- 
cessful. It  is  true  that  Mr.  Fechter  is  not  yet  quite  master 
of  his  part,  and  has  still  to  perfect  himself  in  certain  of 
Claude  Mdnottis  longer  speeches ;  while  he  furnishes  no 
additional  proof  that  he  will  ever  be  able  to  surmount 
the  difficulties  of  speaking  English  blank  verse,  or  even  to 
comprehend  the  method  of  its  music.  Still  he  invested 
the  part  with  a  value  and  a  charm  that  have  long  seemed 
lost  to  it ;  his  chivalrous  fervour  of  manner,  his  genuine 
feeling,  his  graceful  bearing,  once  more  enlisted  the 
sympathies  of  the  audience  on  the  side  of  a  character 
which  is  in  truth  much  more  that  of  a  scoundrel  than  of  a 
hero.  He  reduced  the  fraudulence  of  Claudis  proceedings 
by  giving  as  much  prominence  as  possible  to  the  provoca- 
tion he  had  received ;  while  to  the  intensity  of  his  love  for 
Pauline  he  added  that  sort  of  venerative  affection  for  his 
mother  which  is  appropriate  to  his  national  character, 
although  it  has  escaped  development  at  the  hands  of  other 
representatives  of  the  gardener's  son.  Indeed  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  so  much  that  is  French  in  the  character 
of  Claude^  that  it  is  peculiarly  fit  that  he  should  be  imper- 
sonated by  a  Frenchman. 

In  some  respects  the  play  has  suffered  derogation  by  Mr. 
Fechter's  treatment  of  it  He  has  regarded  it  frankly  as  a 
melodrama,  and  has  added  to  it  those  fidgety  musical  ac- 
companiments which  are  thought  to  aid  displays  of  emotion 
and  situations  of  sentiment  in  ordinary  works  of  the  class. 
Then  he  has  made  certain  modifications  of  the  scenes,  with 
a  view  to  greater  effect :  now  curtailing,  and  now  adding  to 
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the  dialogue.  These  changes  are  not  invariably  judicious, 
though  they  secure  a  more  lenient  impression  of  Claudes 
misdoings,  which  was  probably  the  object  contemplated. 
The  usual  stage  arrangements  are  departed  from,  and  new 
*'  business/'  occasionally  of  an  ingenious  kind,  has  been  in- 
vented. Claude  does  not  walk  up  and  down  the  garden 
while  he  discourses  of  his  palace  by  the  Lake  of  Como. 
Nor  does  he  appear  wrapped  in  a  military  cloak  in  the 
last  scene.  He  eschews  the  Hessian  boots  and  embroidered 
uniform  in  which,  as  the  Prince  of  Como,  he  has  been  wont 
to  disport  himself,  and  appears  in  a  Court  suit,  with  black 
silk  stockings  and  powdered  hair. 


IV. 
"THE  DOGE  OF  VENICE.^' 

[Drury  Lane  Theatre. — November  1867.] 

Byron's  "Marino  Faliero"was  published  on  the  21st  of 
April  1 82 1,  and  notwithstanding  the  author's  express  state- 
ment that  he  had  not  written  and  never  would  write  with 
a  view  to  the  stage,  the  tragedy  was  produced  by  Elliston 
at  Drury  Lane  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  proof-sheets 
having  been  obtained  from  the  printer,  and  the  parts  having 
been  studied  by  the  actors  before  the  play  itself  had  been 
issued  from  the  press.  An  injunction  stopped  for  some 
nights  the  repetition  of  the  performance,  but  the  play  was 
subsequently  again  represented,  drawing  thin  houses,  how- 
ever, and  exciting  little  interest.  It  was  badly  acted,  and 
its  defects  as  a  stage  play  could  not  be  overlooked.  It  was 
generally  regarded  as  an  inferior  kind  of  "Venice  Pre- 
served," "  continually  recalling,"  as  Bishop  Heber  wrote  of 
it,  "  though  certainly  without  eclipsing,  the  memory  of  that 
popular  tragedy."  The  special  characteristics  upon  which 
the  poet  had  prided  himself :  that  he  had  written  a  play 
"without  love,"  and  that  there  were  "neither  rings,  nor 
mistakes,  nor  starts,  nor  outrageous  canting  villains,  nor 
melodrama  in  it,"  were  fatal  to  the  theatrical  success  of  his 
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work.  He  was  very  angry  that  the  play  should  have  been 
brought  upon  the  stage  at  all.  "Reproach  is  useless 
always,  and  irritating,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray ;  "but  my 
feelings  are  very  much  hurt,  to  be  dragged  like  a  gladiator 
to  the  fate  of  a  gladiator  by  that  re/iarius,  Mr.  EUiston. 
.  .  .  I  would  have  flung  it  into  the  fire  rather  than  hive 
had  it  represented." 

In  spite  of  the  ill  success  attending  its  first  production, 
however,  the  play  has  been  occasionally  repeated  in  London 
and  in  the  provinces,  and  in  1829  it  was  adapted  by  M. 
Casimir  Delavigne,  and  transferred  to  the  stage  of  the 
Thd^tre  de  la  Porte  Saint  Martin,  Paris,  when  M.  Ligier 
appeared  as  the  Doge,  and  the  part  of  Angiolina  (the  name 
being  changed  to  Elknd)  was  sustained  by  Mdme.  Dorval. 
M.  Delavigne  took  pains  to  introduce  into  the  tragedy 
those  stock  expedients  of  the  theatre  in  the  shape  of  love 
passages,  mistakes,  starts  and  melodramatic  effects,  which 
the  poet  had  been  so  careful  to  omit.  The  liberties  taken 
with  the  original  were  considerable.  The  Doge's  nephew, 
now  called  Fernando^  appears  as  the  successful  lover  of  the 
DucJiess^  whose  guilt,  although  it  may  subject  her  to  the 
reprobation  of  the  audience,  at  any  rate  affords  oppor- 
tunities for  histrionic  display.  Michael  Steno^  the  libeller 
of  the  Duchess^  who  is  almost  a  mute  in  Byron's  tragedy, 
assumes  importance  in  M.  Delavigne's  version,  figuring 
as  a  disappointed  lover  and  dissipated  nobleman,  who 
ultimately  slays  Fernando  in  a  duel,  and  affords  thereby  an 
additional  motive  for  the  Doge's  conspiracy  against  the 
State.  He  has  to  avenge  a  murdered  kinsman  as  well  as 
an  insulted  wife,  not  knowing  of  the  injury  he  has  sustained 
at  the  hands  of  the  faithless  Fernando  and  the  guilty 
Duchess,  Then  a  grand  masked  ball  at  the  house  of  the 
patrician  Lioni  is  introduced,  and  amidst  the  festivities  the 
Doge  plays  chess  with  Israel  Bertuccio,  while  in  low  whispers 
they  arrange  the  details  of  the  revolt.  Previous  to  his 
death  the  Doge  has  to  learn  and  to  forgive  the  trespass 
of  his  wife,  and  is  thus  permitted  the  manifestation  of  other 
emotions  than  the  monotonous  hatred  and  thirst  for  revenge 
which  animate  him  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last  of  the 
original  play.  Altogether  the  adaptation,  written  in  verse, 
without  a  change  of  scene  in  any  of  its  five  acts,  is  the 
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work  of  an  ingenious  dramatist,  and  as  a  play  to  be  acted 
rather  than  to  be  read,  possesses  merits  much  in  advance 
of  the  English  original,  either  in  its  published  form,  or  in 
the  greatly  condensed  edition  brought  upon  the  stage  by 
Elliston. 

The  play  called  the  "  Doge  of  Venice,"  by  Mr.  Bayle 
Bernard,  is  composed  of  Lord  Bjrron's  tragedy,  much 
retrenched,  with  many  of  the  modifications  of  M*  Delavigne, 
supplemented  by  certain  matter  of  Mr.  Bernard's  own 
contriving,  and  several  choruses  selected  from  such  operas 
of  Donizetti,  Mercadante,  and  Verdi  as  have  any  sort  of 
connection  with  Venetian  subjects.  It  is  clearly  impossible 
to  avoid  the  reflection  that  we  have  here  a  hodge-podge  of 
a  very  unsatisfactory  kind,  in  which  justice  is  done  neither 
to  Lord  Byron,  to  M.  Delavigne,  to  the  composers  con- 
cerned, nor,  it  may  be  added,  to  Mr.  Bernard  himself,  who 
has  given  frequent  proof  of  his  capacity  as  a  dramatist, 
and  who  would  probably  have  done  better  if  he  had  relied 
solely  upon  his  own  skill  to  construct  a  melodramatic 
entertainment  with  "spectacular  effects,"  such  as  the 
manager  of  Drury  Lane  seems  to  have  desired.  Hampered 
by  the  necessity  for  introducing  showy  scenes  of  Venice, 
and  affording  opportunities  for  musical  illustration,  Mr. 
Bernard  has  produced  rather  a  clumsy  sort  of  work.  He 
requires  no  less  than  thirteen  scenes  to  tell  the  story  which 
only  occupies  five  in  M.  Delavigne's  adaptation.  In  two 
of  his  scenes  not  a  word  is  spoken;  they  are  entirely 
devoted  to  dumb  show,  ballet,  and  spectacle,  and  are 
prefaced  by  long  and  tiresome  "carpenter's  scenes,"  in 
which  the  sole  object  appears  to  be  to  occupy  time  enough 
to  allow  of  the  elaborate  "set"  that  is  to  follow  being  duly 
placed  upon  the  stage.  Occasionally  we  seem  to  be 
listening  to  an  opera  in  which  the  chief  characters  have 
become  suddenly  indisposed,  and  only  the  chorus  have  the 
full  command  of  their  voices.  After  the  startling  brazen 
music  of  Verdi,  the  spoken  dialogue  is  reduced  to  curious 
tameness  and  vapidity,  although  the  actors,  to  do  them 
justice,  by  their  vehement  ranting  and  mouthing  do  their 
best  to  compete  with  the  trombones  and  big  drums.  The 
illicit  loves  of  the  Duchess  and  Fernando  are  purged  of 
offence.     The  young  man  is  made  the  victim  of  a  hopeless 
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and  unrequited  passion,  while  he  is  reduced  in  rank,  and, 
no  longer  a  kinsman  of  the  Doge,  appears  only  as  his 
adopted  son — a  foundling  without  claim  to  noble  lineage. 
The  Dog^s  motive  for  vengeance  is  thus  brought  nearer 
to  its  proportions  in  the  original  play,  although  it  is  hinted 
that  his  treason  is  stimulated  by  his  sympathy  with  the 
suffering  of  the  oppressed  people  of  Venice,  who  on  their 
side  are  also  supposed  to  be  much  inflamed  by  Siemfs 
attack  upon  the  fair  fame  of  the  Duchess,  This  alteration, 
however,  is  of  little  real  assistance  to  the  play,  and  the 
whole  of  the  first  scene,  descriptive  of  the  popular  senti- 
ments, and  at  once  introducing  the  audience  to  the  con- 
spiracy, before  the  Doge  has  yet  appeared  upon  the  stage, 
might  with  advantage  be  omitted. 

Mr.  Phelps  played  with  great  vigour  and  met  with  much 
applause.  Those  who  have  hitherto  admired  his  efforts 
are  not  likely  to  be  disappointed  with  his  representation 
of  the  Doge.  His  speeches  are  very  long,  however,  and 
were  occasionally  listened  to  somewhat  apathetically,  being 
only  made  endurable,  apparently,  by  the  reflection  that 
after  such  large  excerpts  from  Lord  Byron,  the  efforts  of 
the  scene-painter  and  the  ballet-master  would  again  be 
speedily  called  into  action. 


V. 
«'THE  WAY  TO  GET  MARRIED." 

[Olympic  Theatre, — November  1867.] 

Mr.  Charles  Mathews  having  obtained  so  much  applause 
by  his  performance  of  Young  Wilding,  it  was  only  to  be 
expected  that  on  the  withdrawal  of  "  The  Liar,"  recourse 
would  again  be  had  to  the  repertory  of  comedies  of  the  last 
century,  with  the  view  of  providing  the  actor  with  another 
congenial  part.  Accordingly,  Morton's  comedy  of  "The 
Way  to  Get  Married "  has  now  been  revived,  its  five  acts 
being  reduced  to  three,  and  the  character  of  Tangent 
allotted  to  Mr.  Mathews.     "The  Way  to  Get  Married" 
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was  originally  produced  at  Covent  Garden  in  1796,  when 
it  was  received  with  remarkable  favour,  being  played  some 
forty  nights  during  its  first  season ;  in  subsequent  years  it 
was  repeated  with  hardly  less  success.  "Gentleman" 
Lewis's  Tangent^  "Irish"  Johnstone's  AVQuery^  Quick's 
Toby  Allspice^  Fawcett's  Dick  Dashall^  and  Munden's 
Caustic  long  continued  to  be  cherished  in  the  memories  of 
old  playgoers.  At  the  same  time  critics  were  not  wanting 
to  censure  that  degeneration  of  comedy  into  farce  which 
now  became  conspicuous  in  dramatic  literature,  and 
especially  marked  the  works  of  Morton,  Holcroft,  and 
Reynolds.  Gifford  in  his  "Baviad"  selects  these  play- 
wrights for  peculiar  reprobation.  He  condemns  in  his 
fiercest  manner  that  "catchword"  mode  of  indicating 
character  which  was  now  established  as  one  of  the  most 
popular  humours  of  the  theatre,  "  Will  posterity  believe," 
he  demands,  "that  this  facetious  triumvirate  could  think 
nothing  more  to  be  necessary  to  the  construction  of  a  play 
than  an  eternal  repetition  of  some  contemptible  vulgarity 
such  as  'That's  your  sort  I'  *Hey,  damme  T  'What's 
to  pay?'  'Keep  moving,'  &c. ?  .  .  .  They  will  never 
credit  that  these  drivelUngs  of  idiotism,  these  '  catchwords,' 
should  actually  preserve  their  respective  authors  from  being 
hissed  off  the  stage.  They  will  not  believe  that  an  English 
audience  could  be  so  besotted,  so  brutified,  as  to  receive 
such  senseless  exclamations  with  bursts  of  laughter,  with 
peals  of  applause.  I  cannot  believe  it  myself,  though  I 
have  witnessed  it" 

In  spite  of  Gifford's  wrath,  however,  the  "catchword" 
comedies,  supported  by  excellent  actors,  pleased  the  town, 
and  for  many  years  held  their  own  upon  the  stage.  Their 
place  in  literature,  however,  was  of  a  more  precarious  kind. 
They  can  hardly  now  number  any  readers  whatever,  and 
have  probably  not  been  reprinted  since  they  were  first  issued 
from  the  press,  except  for  purely  theatrical  purposes.  But 
then  they  were  never  intended  to  be  read.  They  would  be 
almost  as  much  out  of  place  in  a  general  library  as  the  foot* 
lights  themselves.  They  belong  exclusively  to  the  play- 
house and  the  players.  They  reflect  real  life  and  manners 
in  no  way ;  as  pictures  of  the  period  in  which  they  were 
written  they  have  no  kind    of   value.    They  are  mere 
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theatrical  contrivances  for  the  display  of  the  actors'  pecu- 
liarities, for  winning  laughter  at  any  price  from  the  audience, 
and  dismissing  them  amused  with  the  slightest  possible  tax 
upon  their  reflective  powers.  In  this  way,  no.  doubt,  the 
works  of  Gifford's  "triumvirate"  and  others  served  their 
turn ;  but  their  turn  would  seem  to  be  over.  The  revival 
of  "  The  Way  to  Get  Married  "  is  not  likely  to  be  attended 
by  the  success  which  followed  the  performance  of  Foote's 
"Liar."  But  then  Foote  was  a  writer  of  far  superior 
capacity  to  Morton,  and  if  the  comedies  of  the  former 
were  less  loaded  with  satirical  portraiture  and  personal 
allusions,  which  won  them  favour  from  the  crowd  on 
their  iirst  production,  but  which  are  now  so  much  dead 
weight  and  detriment  to  them,  they  might  hope  to  keep 
the  stage  in  right  of  the  genuine  wit  and  humour  to  be 
found  in  them  long  after  the  works  of  the  "  catchword " 
playwrights  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion.  Even  now 
an  attempt  to  produce  another  of  Footers  plays  migjit 
prove  to  be  a  more  advantageous  experiment  than  the 
revival  of  such  a  comedy  as  Morton's  "Way  to  Get 
Married." 

Even  of  its  class  "The  Way  to  Get  Married"  is  not  a 
very  good  specimen.  Its  plot  is  so  improbable  as  to  be 
almost  preposterous,  while  it  fails  utterly  to  interest  the 
audience,  even  if  it  comes  anywhere  near  their  compre- 
hension. Everything  is  sacrificed  to  farcical  incident  aRd 
extravagance  of  character.  The  dialogue  is  occasionally 
smart,  without  being  really  witty ;  it  has  rather  the  shine 
of  a  spangle  than  the  sparkle  of  a  diamond.  In  the 
retrenched  version  of  the  play  produced  at  the  Olympic, 
brevity  is  gained  at  some  sacrifice  of  intelligibility,  but 
then  it  is  clear  that  the  original  proportions  of  the  comedy 
would  be  simply  insufferable  to  a  modem  audience.  The 
serious  characters,  introduced  in  the  first  instance  as  a 
sort  of  counterpoise  to  the  frivolity  of  the  comic  scenes, 
are  much  cut  down;  one  of  them,  Faulkner^  the  father 
of  the  heroine,  being  omitted  altogether.  With  Faulkner 
is  of  course  excised  a  disagreeable  scene,  in  which,  over- 
come by  misfortune,  he  endeavours  to  induce  his  daughter 
to  commit  suicide.  The  whole  comedy  hangs  loosely 
together,  and  is  without  the  coherence  even  of  a  farce, 
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while  now  and  then,  as  in  the  scene  where  Tangent  is 
arrested  as  a  madman  and  the  characters  run  across  the 
stage  in  pursuit  of  each  other,  it  sinks  to  the  level  of  mere 
pantomime. 

As  Tangent^  the  flighty  impulsive  gentleman  who  is 
always  carried  away  by  his  imagination,  and  adopts  a 
different  profession  in  every  scene,  Mr.  Mathews  was 
pleasant  and  amusing  without  rousing  any  great  enthusiasm. 
The  character  is  susceptible  of  more  heartiness  and  force 
of  treatment  than  the  actor  has  at  command.  The  part 
bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Young  Wilding  in  "  The 
Liar;"  the  falsehoods  of  the  one,  however,  are,  as  it  were, 
prospective,  and  of  the  other  retrospective.  Tangenfs 
imaginings  relate  to  what  he  will  do;  Wilding  fibs  as  to 
what  he  has  already  done  Tangent  demands  of  his  repre- 
sentative, therefore,  a  certain  visionary  glow  and  impulse 
of  manner  which  are  not  needed  in  Young  Wildings  and 
are  somewhat  out  of  the  reach  of  Mr.  Mathews's  histrionic 
faculty.  That  the  actor  acquitted  himself  with  grace  and 
skill  and  liveliness,  however,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say. 
Mr.  Addison  was  a  good  Caustic^  and  Mr.  Neville  played 
Dick  Dashall  with  vigour;  his  costume  needs  revision 
however — a  hat  of  modern  shape  is  out  of  place  in  a 
comedy  of  the  last  century.  Toby  Allspice  is  sustained  by 
a  Mr.  M.  Robson,  a  comedian  of  rather  a  hard  kind,  who 
keeps  his  eyes  upon  the  pit  with  a  persistence  that  is  far 
from  admirable.  Mr.  H.  Wigan  took  pains  with  the  part 
of  M  Query ;  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  it  could  ever 
have  been  found  amusing.  Miss  Farren  appeared  as 
Clementina  Allspice^  a  rather  ungrateful  part,  which  is  so 
extravagant  to  begin  with  that  the  actress  should  be  careful 
to  check  all  inclination  to  caricature  in  its  representation. 
In  animation,  however,  and  desire  to  please  Miss  Farren 
never  fails. 
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VI. 

'^THE  SCHOOL  OF  REFORM/' 

[St.  James's  Theatre. — November  1867.] 

A  COMPRESSED  vcrsion  of  Morton's  comedy  of  "  The  School 
of  Reform  "  has  been  produced  in  order  to  exhibit  Mr.  J.  S. 
Clarke,  an  American  comedian,  in  the  part  of  Tyke,  the 
Yorkshireman.  Originally  performed  at  Covent  Garden 
in  1805,  "The  School  of  Reform,  or,  How  to  Rule  a 
Husband,"  obtained  public  favour  less  by  reason  of  its 
own  merits  perhaps,  than  on  account  of  the  excellence  of 
Emery,  the  famous  actor  of  countrymen,  in  this  same 
character  of  TyJ^.  The  plot  of  the  comedy  is  of  that 
complicated  kind  which  would  seem  to  have  been  very 
acceptable  to  the  audiences  of  half  a  century  ago.  A 
tangled  skein  of  stories  is,  as  it  were,  flung  upon  the  stage 
for  the  playgoers  to  unravel  and  entertain  themselves  with 
as  best  they  may.  Farcical  incident  and  sentimental 
situation  come  upon  rthe  scene  alternately.  The  curtain 
seems  to  rise  midway  in  the  story.  A  variety  of  events 
has  happened  long  precedent  to  the  moment  chosen  for 
the  introduction  of  the  dramatis  persoTKB  to  the  audience. 
The  characters  are  displayed  enmeshed  in  difficulties,  the 
precise  origin  and  significance  of  which  have  to  be  gathered 
by  such  hints  as  may  be  let  fall,  or  such  recitals  as  may  be 
indulged  in  during  the  progress  of  the  play.  Obscure 
enough  in  its  original  five  acts,  "  The  School  of  Reform  " 
when  reduced  to  three  becomes  wholly  unintelligible ;  but 
there  exists  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  St.  James's 
audience  would  have  liked  it  better  if  they  had. been  per- 
mitted to  understand  it  more.  The  chief  question  arising 
out  of  a  dreary  representation  is  one  of  time.  Few  would 
be  inclined  to  complain  if  "  The  School  of  Reform  "  were  to 
be  still  further  abbreviated,  even  if  the  nature  of  its  fable 
should  be  in  such  wise  rendered  additionally  perplexing. 
But  perhaps  the  best  way  now  of  dealing  with  the  play 
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would  be  to  restore  it  forthwith  to  the  shelf  from  which  it 
need  never  have  been  removed. 

If  years  ago  the  involved  story  or  group  of  stories  of  "  The 
School  of  Reform,"  turning  upon  the  profligacy  of  Zord 
Avonmore^  the  progress  of  the  drunken  horse-stealer  and 
returned  convict  Robert  T^ke^  the  domestic  differences  of 
Mr,  and  Mrs,  Ferment^  the  woes  of  the  betrayed  Mrs,  St, 
Ciatr,  the  humours  of  General  Tarragon^  and  the  loves  of 
Frederick  zxi6.  Julia  enlisted  the  sympathies  and  moved  the 
tears  or  the  mirth  of  crowded  audiences  to  an  extent  that 
now  appears  surprising,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
players  originally  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the  comedy 
were  of  great  fame  in  their  profession,  and  did  their  utmost 
for  the  parts  assigned  to  thenL  The  Tyke  of  Emery  was 
supported  by  the  Avonmore  of  Cooke,  the  Ferment  of 
Lewis,  the  Frederick  of  Charles  Kemble,  and  the  Tarragon 
of  Munden  ;  while  the  ladies  of  the  play  were  represented 
by  Mrs.  Davenport,  Mrs.  Gibbs,  and  Miss  Brunton.  In  its 
own  day  the  situations  of  the  comedy  hardly  wore  the 
faded,  threadbare,  conventional  aspect  they  assume  under 
the  regard  of  a  modern  generation;  while  doubtless  the 
efforts  and  talents  of  the  actors  gave  life  and  point  to 
speeches  and  dialogue  which  now  seem  insipid  and  dull 
enough. 

We  presume  that  Mr.  Clarke's  7^'ke  has  found  favour  in 
America,  and  that  he  has  therefore  been  induced  to  submit 
his  rendering  of  the  part  to  a  London  public.  Upon  the 
whole,  his  performance  is  likely  to  increase  his  reputation 
in  this  country,  although  his  merits  will  scarcely  secure  very 
prolonged  toleration  for  the  comedy  to  which  i)'/^  pertains. 
Certainly  the  Yorkshire  horse-stealer  is  the  least  like  a  lay 
figure  of  all  the  personages  in  "The  School  of  Reform." 
Still  he  is  unreal  enough — a  mere  creature  of  the  theatre. 
The  character  is  made  up  of  inconsistencies.  Steeped  in 
vice  in  the  early  scenes,  prompt  to  undertake  any  deed  of 
villany,  stealing  snuff  boxes  and  appropriating  purses,  he 
suddenly  shines  forth  in  the  last  act  a  model  of  virtue,  for 
little  other  reason  apparently  than  that  he  has  donned  a 
flowered  chintz  waistcoat,  time  out  of  mind  a  sort  of  whole 
armour  of  righteousness  to  the  rustic  of  the  stage.  There- 
upon he  exposes  crime,  denounces  evil  doers,  declines 
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pecuniary  gifts,  slaps  his  chest  and  enunciates  fine  senti- 
ments, after  the  long-established  manner  of  histrionic 
moralists.  Mr.  Clarke,  subduing  his  inclination  for 
grimace,  and  avoiding  the  caricature  and  buffoonery  to 
which  he  condescends  as  Major  De  Boots,  acquitted  him- 
self respectably  and  earned  the  applause  of  the  audience. 
He  has  fairly  mastered  the  country  dialect  of  the  part,  and 
avails  himself  skilfully  of  the  opportunities  for  dramatic 
display  that  it  affords.  In  the  situations  of  the  comedy 
that  most  trench  upon  melodrama  he  was  occasionally 
powerful,  though  his  hard  unmusical  voice  lends  itself 
reluctantly  to  anything  like  pathetic  expression.  An  actor, 
however,  has  diflScult  work  before  him  when  he  endea- 
vours to  bring  such  a  character  as  Tyke  within  the  circle 
of  modern  sympathies.  Mr.  Clarke  is  probably  as  good 
a  representative  of  the  part  as  can  now  be  found  in 
Londoa 


VIL 
''NO    THOROUGHFARE/* 

[Adelphi  Theatre.— December  1867.] 

Adaptation  to  the  stage  being  generally  the  fate  of  the 
popular  novel  at  some  period  of  its  career,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  Mr.  Dickens's  works  should  almost  invariably  have 
undergone  the  process  of  conversion  into  plays,  although 
this  proceeding  has  now  and  then  taken  place  entirely 
without  the  author's  sanction,  and  indeed  in  disregard  of 
his  most  earnest  remonstrances.  The  readers  of  "  Nicholas 
Nickleby  "  may  remember  the  warm  attack  upon  adapters 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  hero  of  that  story,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  encountering  at  the  Crummd^  farewell  supper  the 
literary  gentleman  who  had  dramatised  in  his  time  two 
hundred  and  forty-seven  novels  as  fast  as  they  had  come 
out,  some  of  them  faster  than  they  had  come  out,  and 
"  wcLS  SL  literary  gentleman  in  consequence."  The  British 
novelist  being  without  dramatic  copyright  in  his  productions 
—wholly  unprotected  by  law  in  such  respect — Mr.  Dickens 
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had  nothing  to  do  but  (relieving  his  mind  by  as  indignant 
a  protest  against  the  existing  state  of  things  as  occurred  to 
him  at  the  moment)  to  submit  to  such  outrage  and  degra- 
dation of  his  creations  as  the  dullest  of  dramatists  might 
clioose  to  inflict  upon  them.  In  later  days,  however,  he 
was  enabled  in  some  degree  to  combat  his  adapters  by 
helping  to  forestall  them.  Thus,  the  Christmas  books 
were  severally  dramatised  by  Mr.  Albert  Smith  from  proof 
sheets  supplied  expressly  by  the  author,  and  the  plays  were 
brought  upon  the  stage  simultaneously  with  the  publication 
of  the  stories.  In  this  way  unauthorised  adaptations  were 
at  any  rate  anticipated.  Later  still,  Mr.  Dickens  himself 
aided  and  supervised  the  dramatising  of  his  "Tale  of  Two 
Cities"  by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor.  Until  the  present  time, 
however,  he  has  not  presented  himself  to  the  public  as  his 
own  dramatist  Now,  however,  we  find  the  story  of  "  No 
Thoroughfare,"  the  Christmas  number  of  A//  the  Year 
Rounds  the  joint  production  of  Mr.  Dickens  and  Mr. 
Wilkie  Collins,  appearing  upon  the  stage  of  the  Adelphi 
Theatre,  the  adaptation  being  announced  as  the  work 
of  the  original  authors.  As  Mr.  Dickens  was  part-con- 
triver of  the  story,  so  he  is  now  part-adapter  of  it  to  the 
theatre. 

The  literary  styles  of  the  two  writers  are  so  dissimilar 
that  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  an  ingenious  reader  to 
apportion  to  each  novelist  his  particular  share  in  the  pro- 
duction in  question,  though  of  coiurse  there  would  be  some 
risk  of  error  and  misconception  in  so  doing.  But  the  fact 
that  two  hands  and  two  minds  have  been  at  work  in  "  No 
Thoroughfiare "  is  manifest  enough  throughout  its  pages. 
It  is  not  a  very  compact  story,  and  is  in  fact  easily  divisible 
into  two  distinct  narratives,  dealing  with  separate  interests, 
characters,  and  incidents.  With  a  little  unpicking  of  the 
stitches  tacking  the  two  tales  together,  they  would  entirely 
fall  apart  and  stand  confessed  as  two  novelettes,  each 
complete  in  itself,  one  of  which  might  be  entitled  ''  A  Story 
of  the  Foundling  Hospital,"  and  the  other  "  An  Adventure 
in  Switzerland,"  or  some  such  names.  There  is  a  sort  of 
incompatibility  of  tempei^  so  to  speak,  between  the  works, 
and  their  union  is  effected  with  some  difficulty.  They 
Sunder  upon  the  slightest  provocation,  and  it  is  only  by 
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rather  violent  means  that  they  can  be  brought  together 
again.  The  exigencies  of  one  story  are  rather  detrimental 
to  the  other,  and  in  regard  to  the  characters,  we  have  con- 
tinually to  bear  in  mind  Mr.  Puff^s  admonition  relative  to 
one  of  his  dramatis  persona^  ''not  to  be  too  sure  that  he  is 
a  Beefeater."  The  requirements  of  one  author  rather 
embarrass  the  arrangements  of  the  other,  and  the  simple 
Beefeater  of  Mr.  Dickens  has  to  develop  into  something 
quite  different  in  order  to  enable  Mr.  Collins  to  go  on 
with  his  part  of  the  narrative.  Yet  that  the  work  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  large  amount  of  public  favour  cannot 
be  gainsaid  Indeed,  with  all  its  defects,  its  merits  are 
very  considerable. 

The  dramatic  version  of  "No  Thoroughfare"  is  in  six 
acts,  and  occupies  more  than  four  hours  in  representation. 
The  authors  have  been  at  great  pains  to  make  their  plot 
thoroughly  intelligible  to  the  audience,  so  that  even  those 
who  may  visit  the  Adelphi  unversed  in  the  Christmas  num- 
ber of  All  the  Year  Rounds  can  yet  readily  follow  the  compli- 
cations and  situations  of  the  drama  of  "  No  Thoroughfare-" 
In  this  respect  there  has  been  some  needless  insistence  on 
small  details  of  the  narrative,  and  perspicuity  has  been 
gained  at  the  cost  of  dull  prolixity.  The  playgoer  is  less 
heedful  about  trifling  discrepancies  and  incongruities  in 
the  entertainment  set  before  him  than  is  the  novel-reader 
in  relation  to  the  pages  occupying  him.  There  is  no 
stopping  or  turning  back  in  a  drama  to  see  that  all  has 
been  correctly  and  coherently  ordered.  Upon  the  whole, 
"No  Thoroughfare,"  not  being  in  itself  particularly  available 
for  theatrical  purposes,  has  been  dramatised  with  much 
skill  The  play  is  not,  of  course,  a  production  of  very  high 
class,  but  it  might  be  tolerably  interesting  if  reduced  to 
reasonable  proportions.  The  defects  of  the  story  as  a 
literary  work  are  not  concealed  in  its  new  shape.  It  is 
still  plain  that  the  Foundling  Hospital  and  Switzerland  have 
been  brought  together  in  a  very  curious  kind  of  way,  strange 
bedfellows  introduced  to  each  other  by  an  imperative 
necessity.  Certain  changes  have  been  made  in  the  work, 
and  the  dialogue  has  been  most  inordinately  lengthened 
and  elaborated.  Joey  Ladle  becomes  a  prominent  character, 
and  appears  as  the  lover  of  Sarah  Goldsiraw.    The  clock- 
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16ck  is  transferred  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Bernard.  The 
motive  for  Obmrazet^s  theft  arises  out  of  his  desire  to  make 
extravagant  gifts  of  jewels  to  his  ward  Marguerite,  These 
and  other  modifications  are  not  altogether  of  a  very  com- 
mendable kind,  and  the  necessity  for  introducing  "front 
scenes  "  while  complicated  "  sets  "  are  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion, has  induced  recourse  to  prolonged  conversations  that 
are  as  wearisome  in  themselves  as  they  are  useless  in  regard 
to  the  furthering  of  the  business  of  the  play.  Several 
scenes  might  with  advantage  be  excised  altogether.  In- 
deed it  is  manifest  that  condensation  must  be  brought 
about  with  a  free  and  firm  hand,  if  due  consideration  is  to 
be  paid  to  the  powers  of  endurance  of  the  public. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  by  the  Adelphi  management 
in  the  production  of  "No  Thoroughfare."  Mr.  Fechter 
has  been  retained  to  support  the  part  of  Obenreizer^  Miss 
Carlotta  Leclercq  has  been  added  to  the  company  in  order 
that  Marguerite  might  have  a  competent  representative,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Neville  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  Olympic 
Theatre  to  appear  as  George  Vendaie,  Mr.  Webster  has 
emerged  from  his  retirement  to  personate  Joey  Ladle,  Mrs. 
Mellon  plays  Sally  Goldstraw,  and  Mr.  Belmore  gives 
ample  significance  to  the  character  of  Mr,  Bintrey,  the 
lawyer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Billington  appear  as  Walter  Wilding 
and  the  veiled  lady,  his  mother,  respectively.  These  char- 
acters were  all  very  well  played ;  Mr.  Fechter's  Obenreizer 
being  an  especially  finished  and  vigorous  performance. 
Joey  is  perhaps  found  to  be  less  humorous  on  the  stage, 
and  his  frequently  repeated  joke  about  the  pores  of  his 
skin  is  less  effective  than  had  been  anticipated  from  perusal 
oi  the  story.  But  nothing  could  have  been  better  than  Mr. 
Webster's  rendering  of  the  part.  The  scenery  by  Mr. 
Grieve  is  entirely  new,  and  the  view  of  the  Alpine  pass 
in  which  Obenreizer  attempts  the  murder  of  Vendaie  is 
certainly  as  beautiful  a  picture  as  has  ever  been  seen  upon 
the  stage. 
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''DEARER  THAN  LIFE.'' 

[Queen's  Theatre.— January  1868.] 

When  an  author  undertakes  to  write  a  play  in  which  a  par- 
ticular actor  shall  be  provided  with  a  part  exactly  suited  to 
his  histrionic  peculiarities,  and  in  which  full  opportunities 
shall  be  afforded  him  for  a  renewal  of  previous  successes, 
it  is  vain  to  expect  that  the  work  will  be  distinguished  by 
any  great  novelty  of  design  or  originality  of  treatment.  It 
is  inevitable  that  the  dramatist  must  keep  the  past  well 
in  mind,  and  relinquishing  all  inclination  for  experiment, 
adhere  closely  to  beaten  tracks  and  to  conditions  which 
have  already  secured  beyond  question  the  countenance  of 
the  playgoing  publia  He  is  as  a  tailor  who  is  called  upon 
to  make  a  new  coat  for  a  customer.  The  new  garment 
may  be  somewhat  different  in  hue,  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  its  braid  and  buttons  some  slight  variations  may  be  per- 
missible, but  substantially  the  cut  and  pattern  of  previous 
clothes  must  be  accurately  followed.  The  wearer  of  the 
coat  will  present  himself  to  the  world  with  a  certain  fresh 
gloss  upon  him,  but  his  aspect  will  not  be  materially 
changed,  and  certainly  he  will  be  recognisable  by  his 
friends  instantaneously. 

The  new  serio-comic  drama  in  three  acts  by  Mr.  Byron, 
entitled  "Dearer  than  life,"  has  been  confessedly  con- 
trived with  the  view  of  furnishing  the  popular  comedian, 
Mr.  Toole,  with  a  character  suited  to  the  full  display  of  his 
especial  method  of  representation.  Mr.  Byron  has  in  this 
respect  succeeded  admirably.  He  has  taken  Mr.  Toole's 
measure  with  curious  exactness.  The  actor  has  been 
rarely  so  well  fitted  with  dramatic  clothing,  or  been  enabled 
to  appear  to  so  much  advantage  before  an  audience.  At 
the  same  time  Mr.  Byron's  work  has  little  on  the  score  of 
invention  to  recommend  it  to  public  esteem.  The  story  of 
"  Dearer  than  Life  "  is  a  tesselation  of  very  familiar  matters. 
The  loud  applause  with  which  the  performance  was  greeted. 
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however,  would  seem  to  demonstrate  that  a  modern  audience 
is  quite  willing  to  be  entertained  by  a  skilful  combina- 
tion of  old  expedients.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  be  difficult 
to  exhaust  the  attractiveness  of  really  striking  situations. 
"Dearer  than  Life"  deals  with  persons  of  what  may  be 
called  the  lower  middle  class.  The  action  is  conducted 
for  the  most  part  in  one  of  those  **  back-shop  "  interiors  to 
which  playgoers  have  been  introduced  by  a  long  course  of 
dramas.  The  plot  is  a  close  following  of  "The  Porter's 
Knot.''  A  prodigal  son,  by  his  evil  courses,  reduces  his 
old  and  worthy  parents  to  extreme  poverty,  and  then 
returns  prosperous  from  the  colonies  just  in  time  to  aid 
them  as  the  misery  of  their  position  is  becoming  insupport- 
able, and  to  bring  the  play  to  a  happy  close.  Mr.  Toole's 
part  is  that  of  the  father  of  the  prodigal  Michael  Gamer 
not  only  gives  up  the  savings  of  his  life  and  reduces  him- 
self to  penury  to  save  his  son  from  shame,  but  he  accuses 
himself  of  the  forgeries  really  committed  by  the  young 
man,  in  order  that  a  knowledge  of  her  child's  guilt  may 
not  break  the  heart  of  his  doting  mother.  The  situation  is 
pathetic  in  the  extreme.  Gamer  is  one  of  those  cheery 
old  men,  genial  under  all  kinds  of  hardship  and  suffering, 
with  whom  Mr.  Dickens's  Trotty  Veck  and  Caleb  Plummer 
have  made  the  public  well  acquainted.  Naturally  of  a 
light-hearted  disposition,  he  is  called  upon  to  affect  addi- 
tional high  spirits  in  order  that  he  may  conceal  from  his 
wife  and  niece — the  affianced  wife  of  his  absent  son — how 
terribly  his  afilictions  prey  upon  his  mind  and  exhaust  his 
strength.  He  tries  to  jest  while  his  heart  is  aching  piteously ; 
he  laughs  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  his  face  twitching  with 
anguish;  he  affects  repletion  while  he  is  in  truth  half 
starving  with  hunger.  Mr.  Toole  first  became  known  to 
the  public  as  a  follower  of  Mr.  Wright's  humorous  manner, 
in  those  uproarious  and  unrefined  farces  for  which  the 
Adelphi  stage  was  at  one  time  famous.  Only  occasionally 
and  of  later  years  has  he  been  enabled  to  demonstrate  his 
possession  of  subtler  powers  and  more  artistic  views  of 
acting.  His  performance  of  Michael  Garner^  notwithstand- 
ing the  deficiency  of  the  character  in  novelty,  will  tend  to 
a  higher  estimate  of  his  ability.  Nothing  could  have  been 
better  than  much  of  his  acting,  especially  in  the  later  scenes 
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of  the  play.  His  broken-down  condition,  occasionally 
sinking  into  utter  despondency,  and  then  enlivened  by 
spasmodic  fits  of  gaiety,  was  portrayed  with  much  skill. 
When  fainting  from  want  of  food,  he  suddenly  remembers 
that  to  indulge  his  appetite  would  exhaust  the  slender  pro- 
visions of  his  family  and  leave  them  without  subsistence  for 
the  next  day,  and  is  driven  to  pretend  that  he  has  lately 
enjoyed  an  abundant  meal,  and  would  infinitely  prefer 
smoking  his  pipe  to  eating  his  dinner,  the  actor's  simple 
natural  manner  fairly  carried  away  the  house,  and  a  storm 
of  applause  interrupted  the  performance.  The  defects  in 
Mr.  Toole's  acting  arise  from  over-anxiety,  apparently.  He 
is  a  little  too  much  bent  upon  making  all  the  points  of  his 
part  tell  thoroughly  upon  the  audience.  Thus  it  happened 
occasionally  that  his  more  obvious  bids  for  applause  merited 
less  recognition  of  that  kind,  than  unobtrusive  passages  upon 
the  effect  of  which,  probably,  the  actor  had  not  much 
reckoned.  Moreover,  Mr.  Toole  has  to  contend  against 
his  own  reputation  as  a  favourite  performer  of  farce.  Some 
of  the  audience  are  too  prompt  to  greet  his  every  utterance 
with  laughter  when,  in  such  a  part  as  Michael  Garner^ 
mirth  is  by  no  means  the  most  appropriate  tribute  to  be 
invariably  paid  to  the  exertions  of  the  player. 

''  Dearer  than  Life  "  is  a  great  deal  too  long,  and  is  not 
very  admirably  constructed.  The  two  first  acts  might  be 
safely  compressed  into  one,  and  the  sudden  intoxication  of 
old  Garner,  in  the  course  of  which  he  unconsciously  reveals 
to  his  wife  the  fact  of  his  own  innocence  and  his  son's 
guilt,  is  not  very  ingeniously  devised,  and  has  the  further 
disadvantage  of  lowering  the  old  man  in  the  estimation  of 
the  audience.  Mr.  Byron's  dialogue  is  of  a  sufficiently 
animated  kind  \  but  he  should  be  adjured  to  avoid  the  puns 
and  verbal  pleasantries  to  which  he  is  prone. 

The  play  was  altogether  very  well  acted.  Mr.  Wyndham 
was  quiet  and  natural  as  Charley  Garner^  the  erring  and 
afterwards  penitent  son,  while  Mr.  Irving,  as  his  evil  genius, 
a  scampish  betting  man,  was  seen  to  advantage.  Mr. 
Lionel  Brough  gave  great  force  and  finish  to  the  ''char- 
acter part "  of  an  irreclaimable  old  drunkard,  the  brother 
oi  Michael  Gamer.  Miss  Hodson  looked  well  and  invested 
with  sufl&cient  pathos  the  part  of  Lucy  Garner^  the  heroine 
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of  the  drama.  And  Mr.  Clayton  distinguished  himself  by 
his  staid  and  reposed  manner  as  Mr,  Ke^elyy  the  city 
merchant,  whose  moneys  young  Gamer  has  appropriated. 
The  success  of  the  production  was  indisputable. 


''THE  HYPOCRITE/' 

[Drury  Lane  Theatre— -Febroary  1868.] 

In  various  guises  Molifere's  "Tartuffe"  has  succeeded  in 

maintaining  a  place  in  the  repertory  of  the  English  stage. 

The  first  version  of  the  comedy  was  produced  at  the  Theatre 

Royal  in  1670,  and  was  called  "TartufFe;  or,  the  French 

Puritan."    The  title-page  of  the  play,  with  greater  frankness 

than    obtains  among   modern    adapters,   describes    it  as 

"written  in  French  by  Molifere,  and  rendered  into  English, 

with  much   addition  and  advantage,  by  M.  Medbourne, 

servant  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York."   Cibber's 

"Nonjuror,"  produced  in  17 17,  was  founded  upon  Med- 

boume's  version  of  "  Tartuffe,"  with  considerable  changes. 

Cibber  himself  sustained  the  part  of  Dr,    Wolf^  and  the 

famous  players  Booth,  Mills,  Mrs.  Oldfield,  and  Mrs.  Porter 

undertook  the  other  important  characters.   For  his  somewhat 

servile  dedication  to  the  King,  Cibber  received  a  present 

of  ;i^20o,  and  he  attributed  his  subsequent  appointment  to 

the  laureateship  to  the  persecution  he  encountered  at  the 

hands  of  the  Nonjurors  and  Jacobites  for  having  written  a 

play  in  favour  of  the  Hanoverian  succession.     The  prologue, 

by  Nicholas  Rowe,  disclaimed  any  intention  to  offend  either 

political  party,  and  commenced  with  the  lines — 

To-night,  ye  Whigs  and  Tories,  both  be  safe, 
Nor  hope  at  one  another's  cost  to  laugh. 
We  mean  to  souse  old  Satan  and  the  Pope  ; 
They've  no  relations  here  or  friends,  we  nope. 

Still   the  play  obtained  for  Cibber  many  bitter  enemies, 
although  its  success  upon  the  stage  was  indisputable.    After 
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some  years  the  "Nonjuror"  became  obsolete;  Popery  and 
treason  had  lost  much  of  their  old  significance,  and  Metho* 
dism  was  deemed  a  much  more  marked  subject  for  satiri- 
cal treatment    In  this  way  the  real  spirit  of  Moli^e's  work 
was  in  a  great  measure  revived     Isaac  BickerstafTe  altered 
the  "  Nonjuror,"  and  gave  the  name  of  "The  Hypocrite" 
to  his  new  version  of  the  comedy.     Molibre's  Madame 
Fermlle^  who  had  no  counterpart  in  Gibber's  play,  reap- 
peared  upon  the  stage  as   Old  Lady  Lambert^  and  the 
speeches  of  Z>r.   Cantwdl  were  a  close  rendering  of  the 
original  lines  of  Tartuffe.     By  Garrick's  desire  a  new  part 
was  provided  for  the  admired  low  comedian  Weston,  and 
the  ever  popular  Mawworm  then  first  stepped  upon  the 
boards.     The  comic  sermon  declaimed  by  this  diaracter 
in  the  last  scene  formed  no  part  of  Bickerstaffe's  plan, 
however,  and  was  not  introduced  until  many  years  after  the 
first  representation  of  " The  Hypocrite."   It  was  not,  as  some 
suppose,  designed  to  be  a  caricature  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Irving^s  manner  in  the  pulpit,  nor  did  it  originate  with 
Liston  in  his  rendering  of  the  part  of  Matuworm.  Indeed,  the 
mock  sermon  was  first  heard  many  years  before  Mr.  Irving 
ever  preached,  being  delivered  on  the  opening  night  of  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  in  1809.     Gharles  Mathews  the  elder,  in 
his  "Autobiographical  Remains,"  has  given  an  account  of  the 
performance.     He  had  been  brought  up  among  Dissenters 
and  was  the  Mawworm  of  the  night     He  introduced  the 
sermon  suddenly,  without  even  giving  his  brother  actors 
notice  of  his  intention,  imitating  the  voice  and  manner, 
and  following  even  the  words,  of  an  eccentric  Methodist 
preacher  named  Berridge,  who  late  in  the  last  century  was 
occupying  Whitfield's  Chapel  in  Tottenham  Gourt  Road, 
and  to  whose  sermons  the  player  as  a  boy  had  often  been 
constrained  to  listen.     The  interpolation  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  successful  effort  of  "gag"  ever  known  upon 
the  stage.     It  was  adopted  by  all  subsequent  Mawworms^ 
and  at  one  time  a  fashion  prevailed  of  demanding  an  encore 
of  the  sermon,  its  popularity  with  the  audience  was  of  so 
unbounded  a  kind. 

The  latest  English  version  of  Moli^re*s  comedy  was  a 
very  faithful  rendering  of  the  original  by  Mr.  Oxenford, 
produced  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  in  1851,  and  afifording 
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Mr.  Webster  an  opportunity  of  greatly  distinguishing  him- 
self in  the  part  of  TartufTe.  This  edition  of  the  play,  how- 
ever, though  very  favourably  received,  has  not  succeeded 
in  oustmg  Bickerstafie's  comedy  from  its  place  in  public 
regard.  "The  Hypocrite,"  frequently  played  at  Sadler's 
Wells  under  Mr.  Phelps's  management,  has  now  been 
revived  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  the  actor  has  resumed 
the  part  of  Doctor  Cantwell  and  introduced  to  a  West  End 
public  a  representation  long  since  familiar  to  the  audiences 
of  Clerkenwell. 

"  The  Hypocrite  "  is  now  played  in  three  acts,  many  of 
the  scenes  being  condensed,  and  the  dialogue  between 
Charlotte  and  Seyward  being  for  the  most  part  omitted. 
The  story,  however,  is  sufficiently  intelligible,  while  the 
performance  gains  in  briskness  by  compression.  ITie 
original  Cantwell  was  Mr.  King,  and  later  representatives 
of  the  character  have  been  Messrs.  Dowton  and  Farren. 
Mr.  Phelps  takes  a  coarser  view  of  the  part  than  formerly 
prevailed.  He  is  careless  about  preserving  the  oily,  silky 
manner  which  was  once  thought  indispensable.  He  is 
even  at  some  pains  so  to  paint  his  face  as  to  look  repulsive, 
while  his  manner  is  systematically  harsh  and  rude.  About 
Mr.  Farren's  Cantwell  there  was  always  an  air  of  sleek 
refinement  and  polished  piety  that  made  his  reception  into 
the  house  of  Sir  John  Lambert  seem  to  be  a  not  unreason- 
able proceeding.  That  Mr.  Phelps's  Cantwell  should  even 
obtain  admission  to  a  gentleman's  drawing-room — to  say 
nothing  of  being  accepted  as  the  suitor  of  his  daughter, 
and  made  the  trustee  of  his  entire  fortune — is  rather  an 
outrage  upon  credibility,  unless  the  audience«are  prepared 
to  regard  Sir  John  Lambert  as  weak  even  to  imbecility. 
Moreover,  this  nigged  manner  of  representing  the  hypocrite 
diminishes  the  contrast  which  should  be  effected  by  the 
grossness  of  MawwornCs  fanaticism  seen  beside  the  more 
subtle  sanctimoniousness  of  his  master  and  exemplar.  Still, 
accepting  Mr.  Phelps's  view  of  the  character,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  his  performance  is  theatrically  effective  and 
marked  with  much  power.  His  chief  success  is  in  the  last 
scene,  when  he  stands  at  bay,  his  mask  thrown  off,  and 
defies  his  antagonists  to  do  their  worst  In  this  portion  of 
the  play  Mr.  Phelps  roused  the  house  to  great  enthusiasm. 
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Mrs.  Herman  Vezin  is  sufficiently  animated  as  Charlotte^ 
though  she  is  without  the  grand  "  quality "  air  which  has 
distinguished  former  representatives  of  the  part.  Charlotte 
is  almost  entirely  the  invention  of  Gibber,  and  was  long 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  effective  and  attractive  coquettes 
of  the  stage.  Mrs.  Oldfield,  Mrs.  Woffington,  Mrs.  Abing- 
ton,  and  more  recently  Mrs.  Nisbett,  have  in  turn  givea 
lustre  to  the  character. 


''  PLAY/' 

[Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre.— Febroaty  1868.] 

The  name  of  this  comedy  prompted  expectation  that  a 
modern  reflex  was  contemplated  of  some  such  dramatic 
homily  upon  the  vices  of  gaming  as,  in  the  eyes  of  the  last 
century,  gave  value  to  Mr.  Edward  Moore's  tragedy  of 
"The  Gamester:"  a  gloomy  production  little  known  to 
the  present  generation  of  playgoers,  although  it  kept  its 
place  upon  the  stage  for  long  years,  more  especially  as  a 
kind  of  depressing  preparation  for  the  excitements  of 
Ghristmas  pantomime,  at  a  time  when  managers  were  wont 
to  force  their  audiences  through  a  prescribed  course  of 
dreariness  and  misery,  by  way  of  stimulating  their  appetite 
for  lighter  forms  of  entertainment.  Mr.  Robertson,  how- 
ever, has  not  proposed  to  himself  to  take  up  Mr.  Moore's 
parable.  He  lays  no  claim  to  be  ranked  with  the  author 
of  "The  Gamester"  as  a  benefactor  of  society,  a  moral 
teacher  and  preacher  warning  mankind  from  pernicious 
courses.  If  he  shows  vice  her  own  image  it  is  in  a  by  no 
means  disagreeable  looking-glass.  "Play"  is  indeed  less 
serious  in  its  nature,  less  marked  by  dolorous  situations, 
making  fewer  appeals  to  the  sympathetic  emotions  of  the 
audience  than  any  of  the  author's  former  works.  He  has 
aimed  to  amuse  rather  than  to  stir  or  to  edify.  The  new 
comedy  is  very  slight  in  subject  Its  plot  is  not  interesting 
on  its  own  account,  and  seems  to  have  been  concocted  only 
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for  the  excuse  it  furnishes  for  bringing  upon  the  stage  cer- 
tain scenes,  incidents,  and  persons  entertaining  enough,  but 
not  essentially  dramatic  in  character.  Mr.  Robertson's 
design  apparently  has  been  to  set  before  his  audience, 
in  a  dramatic  form,  the  humours  of  life  at  a  German 
gambling  watering-place,  such  as  the  Kickleburys  in  their 
travels  about  the  Rhine  found  at  Noirbourg,  or  as  Becky 
Sharp,  in  her  continental  wanderings,  discovered  at  Pum- 
pernickel This  plan  has  been  carried  out  very  fairly,  and 
altogether  "  Play  "  was  well  received,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a  success ;  at  the  same  time  the  fact  must  be  admitted 
that  the  audience  experienced  a  sense  of  disappointment, 
reasonable  or  unreasonable  we  need  not  stop  to  consider, 
that  the  author  should  have  ventured  upon  a  departure 
from  the  form  of  construction  and  the  class  of  drama  with 
which  he  is  identified  by  his  "  Caste  "  and  "  Ours.'* 

If  there  yet  exists  any  dramatic  connoisseurs  who  lay 
stress  upon  the  importance  of  the  "  unities,"  they  may  be 
gratified  to  learn  that  the  scene  of  the  new  comedy  is  never 
moved  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  German  water- 
ing-place, and  that  all  the  incidents  of  the  drama  are 
supposed  to  occur  within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  A 
worthless  adventurer  and  blackleg,  calling  himself  the 
Chevalier  Brown^  has  been  singularly  unlucky  at  the 
tables.  He  has  left  his  wife,  a  popular  actress  earning  a 
large  salary,  behind  him  in  London,  and  concealing  the 
fact  of  his  marriage,  disports  himself  abroad  as  a  bachelor, 
and  indulges  in  very  lavish  dissipation  of  the  money  with 
vhich  she  has  supplied  him.  He  suddenly  discovers  that 
RosiCy  the  niece  of  Bruce  Fanquehere^  an  impecunious  and 
exceedingly  disreputable  member  of  the  British  aristocracy, 
has,  unknown  to  herself  or  her  uncle,  become  the  heiress  of 
a  large  fortune.  The  Chevalier^  urged  on  by  his  necessi- 
ties, contemplates  bigamy.  Rosie's  property  tempts  him, 
and  his  design  is  favoured  by  the  fact  that  his  wife  has 
undertaken  a  professional  engagement,  to  extend  over 
many  months  in  the  United  States.  There  are  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  C/ievalier's  plans,  however.  Rosie  has  given 
her  heart  to  an  honest  and  modest  young  gentleman  of 
fortune,  one  Frank  Price.  Moreover,  the  Chevalier's  wife, 
Mrs,  Brawn — otherwise  the  famous  actress  Miss.  Amanda 
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Tarleion — ^whose  love  for  her  scoundrel  husband  is  of  a 
most  devoted  and  infatuated  kind,  has  postponed  her  trip 
to  America  and  come  upon  the  scene  most  unexpectedly 
and  inopportunely.  By  a  rather  inartistic  device  RosU  is 
made  to  believe  that  Mrs.  Brown  is  not  the  wife  of  the 
Chevalier^  but  of  Frank  Price.  The  lovers  are,  of  course, 
only  severed,  and  the  exposure  of  the  Chevalier  only 
delayed,  for  a  while.  In  the  end  the  requirements  of 
poetic  justice  are  so  far  satisfied  that  the  curtain  falls  upon 
the  reconciliation  of  I^osie  and  Frank,  and  the  forgiveness 
of  the  peccant  Brown  by  his  fond  wife :  a  fate  much  too 
good  for  so  callous  a  sinner,  whose  penitence  at  the  last 
confessedly  springs  more  from  regard  for  the  actress's  large 
salary  than  from  any  really  commendable  change  in  his 
moral  nature. 

It  is  clear  that  the  story  of  ''  Play  "  is  but  an  attenuated 
thread  upon  which  to  hang  four  acts.  The  title — ^although 
its  monosyllabic  nature  probably  finds  it  favour  in  the  sight 
of  the  author — is  not  really  very  appropriate  to  the  pro- 
ductioa  A  clever  representation  of  a  rouge-et-noir  table 
is  introduced  in  the  third  act,  and  one  of  the  characters,  it 
is  not  quite  plain  which,  succeeds  in  breaking  the  bank,  but 
the  story  is  not  greatly  affected  by  these  circumstances. 
Nor  does  the  comedy  gain  much  in  interest  from  the 
rather  farcical  humours  of  Mr.  Bodmin  Todder,  a  rich 
dyspeptic  tradesman  on  his  travels,  and  his  companion 
Mrs.  Kinpeck,  a  spiteful  widow  with  mercenary  designs 
upon  the  purses  of  her  acquaintances.  Moreover,  the  in- 
cidents arising  from  the  Haupiman  Stockstadfs  entire 
ignorance  of  English,  and  the  Graf  Von  Staufenbur^s  ex* 
tremely  limited  knowledge  of  that  language,  are  a  trifle  too 
extravagant  for  comedy.  Still  *'  Play  "  has  its  merits.  In 
parts  it  is  smartly  written,  and  is  not  without  indications  of 
a  certain  kind  of  humour.  If  the  situations  are  of  a  weaker 
kind  than  the  audiences  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  have  been 
accustomed  to,  they  are  yet  not  hackneyed,  while  the  char- 
acters are  strongly  marked  and  well  developed,  and  of  them- 
selves, and  without  reference  to  their  share  in  the  conduct 
of  the  plot,  such  as  arrest  attention. 

The  play  was,  for  the  most  part,  very  well  acted.     Mr. 
Bancroft  .represents  the  Chevalier  Bratvn  with  tolerable 
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effect,  although  his  anxiety  to  be  careful  and  to  do  his 
author  justice  sometimes  induces  him  to  make  overlong 
pauses  and  to  speak  with  needless  deliberation.  In  the 
part  of  the  HonaurabU  Bruce  Fanquehere^  Mr.  Hare  finds 
an  opportunity  for  presenting  the  public  with  another 
specimen  of  his  skill  m  elaborate  character  painting.  Mr. 
Bruce,  with  all  his  viciousness  and  utter  want  of  principle, 
is  yet  master  of  a  certain  well-bred  gentlemanly  manner 
which  Mr.  Hare  is  heedful  never  to  lose  sight  of,  and  to 
keep  constantly  under  the  notice  of  the  audience.  Rosie 
and  Frank  are  sustained  by  Miss  Marie  Wilton  and  Mr. 
Montague,  if  with  a  little  over  consciousness  of  their 
youthful  simplicity,  still  with  much  pleasant  animation  and 
picturesqueness. 

The  scene  in  the  ruined  castle  in  the  second  act,  where 
the  lovers  bill  and  coo,  eat  bon-bons  and  chocolate,  and 
sing  German  songs  together,  is  certainly  as  pretty  and 
graceful  as  anything  in  the  whole  play  or  in  any  of  the 
author's  previous  works.  Mr.  Blakely's  method  of  acting  in 
the  part  of  Bodmin  Todder  is  of  rather  a  broad  old-fashioned 
kind  of  comedy,  out  of  harmony  with  the  more  reposed 
and  realistic  manner  of  his  playfellows.  Miss  Foote  was 
excellent  as  the  fond  wife  of  the  *'rafiSsh"  Chevalier. 


XL 
''NARCISSE.'' 

[Lyceum  Theatre. — February  1868.] 

The  new  play  in  three  acts  called  "  Narcisse,"  is  confessedly 
an  adaptation  by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  of  a  German  drama  by 
Brachvogel,  owing  something  of  its  origin  to  Diderot's 
almost  forgotten  novel,  "  Le  Neveu  de  Rameau." 

Mr.  Bandmann,  a  German  actor,  has  obtained  some 
celebrity  in  his  native  country  by  his  performance  of  the 
character  of  Nardsse^  and  has  more  recently  met  with 
success  in  America  by  appearing  in  an  English  version  of 
BrachvogePs  work.    The  play,  with  certain  modifications 
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that  can  hardly  have  tended  to  its  abbreviation,  for  it  is  of 
a  most  unconscionable  length,  has  now  been  chosen  for 
representation  at  the  Lyceum,  in  order  to  introduce  Mr. 
Bandmann  in  one  of  his  most  approved  impersonations  to 
the  notice  of  the  London  public     Mr.  Bandmann  is,  we 
believe,  accounted  by  his  friends  in  Germany  and  America 
a  skilful  delineator  of  the  Shakspearian  drama.     He  has 
been,  perhaps,  well  advised,  however,  to  refrain  for  the 
present  from   any  competition    with  established  English 
actors  in  well-known  parts,  and  to   rest  his  chance  of 
securing  favour  in  this  country  upon    his   efforts    in  a 
character  that  may  be  regarded  as  of  his  own  creating.     A 
new  actor,  especially  if  he  happen  to  be  also  a  foreigner, 
enjoys  more  likelihood  of  success  in  an  unknown  work 
than  by  attempting  to  attach  interest  to  his  exertions  in  a 
hackneyed  part     If  the  new  play  succeeds  the  new  actor 
almost  invariably  succeeds  with  it;  and  if  it  is  found  to  fail, 
an  inclination  always  arises  to  defer  judgment  upon   the 
aspirant  until  a  fairer  opportunity  has   been  afforded  of 
testing  his  pretensions.     He  can,   at  any  rate,   fall  back 
upon  such  claims  to  public  applause  as  may  be  furnished 
by  his  performance  of  the  other  characters  in  his  repertory. 
The  story  of  "Narcisse"  deals  with  one  of  those  complex 
Court  intrigues  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  which  are  so 
constantly  finding  their  way  to  the  stage,   although  they 
have   rarely    succeeded   in   enlisting   the    sympathies    or 
securing  the  comprehension  of  the  British   publia     It  is 
difficult  to  find  any  one  in  a  London  theatre  who  is  willing 
to  be  interested  in  elaborate  plots  that  have,  for  their  sole 
object,  the  disgrace  of  one  of  King  Louis's  mistresses,  in 
order  that  another  no  more  exemplary  lady  may  profit  by 
her  rival's  fall.     The  audience  are  apt  to  grow  exceedingly 
indifferent  as  to  whether  Madame  Pompadour  or  Madame 
Dubarry  shall  the  more  enjoy  the  French  monarch's  favour. 
In  "  Narcisse,"  matters  of  this  kind  are  entered  into  with 
most  laborious  particularity.     The  stage  is  crowded  with 
historical  characters  in  gorgeous  costumes,  who  at  great 
length  inform  each  other  of  their  views  and  designs  in 
regard  to  all  the  questions  of  their  epoch.     The  share  taken 
by  Narcisse  himself  in  these  proceedings  is  comparatively 
of  a  simple  kind    He  is  one  of  those  half-witted  gentlemen. 
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very  dear  to  the  theatre,  who  are  addicted  to  a  picturesque 
raggedness  of  costume,  a  general  recklessness  of  speech 
and  bearing,  and  who  are  possessed  of  a  moral  worth  and 
innate  nobility  of  sentiment  not  permitted  to  the  other 
characters  in  the  drama.  JVara'ssg,  early  in  life,  has  been 
deceived  and  deserted  by  his  wife,  and  her  treachery  has 
disturbed  his  intellect  and  nearly  broken  his  heart  On 
account  of  his  supposed  resemblance  to  a  former  successful 
lover  of  Madame  Pompadour^  he  is  engaged  by  the  con- 
spirators against  the  position  of  that  royal  favourite,  to 
appear  suddenly  before  her  as  an  actor  in  a  play  bearing 
upon  the  events  of  her  past  life,  and  to  be  represented  in 
the  Lace  Gallery  at  Versailles.  Wincing  at  the  drama, 
much  after  the  manner  of  King  Claudius  during  the 
performance  of  "The  Mousetrap,"  Madame  Pompadour 
suddenly  discovers  in  the  chief  actor  her  husband,  just  as 
Narcisse  finds  in  the  Kin^s  mistress  his  own  long-lost  wife. 
Remorseful  and  penitent,  the  lady  expires  in  the  arms  of 
her  forgiving  lord,  who,  over  her  body,  utters  a  fierce 
prediction  of  the  coming  revolutionary  storm  which  shall 
avenge  his  wrongs  and  sweep  an  iniquitous  aristocracy  from 
France — and  the  curtain  falls. 

This,  the  only  really  impressive  situation  in  the  play,  is 
hurriedly  and  clumsily  dealt  with,  and  though  it  earned 
considerable  applause,  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  compen- 
sation for  the  many  terribly  tedious  scenes  that  had  gone 
before.  The  writing  is  of  the  most  feeble  and  prosy  kind, 
and  of  all  the  many  characters  introduced,  with  the 
exception  of  Narcisse^  there  is  hardly  one  that  furnishes  its 
representative  with  an  opportunity  of  displaying  ability. 
The  Due  de  C/wiseul  (whose  name  undergoes  very  varied 
pronunciation),  the  Comte  Dubarry^  Baron  dHolbach^ 
Diderot  himself,  and  the  Chevalier  Grimm  appear  on  the 
stage,  indulge  in  much  vapid  dialogue,  and  then  vanish 
without  having  helped  on  the  plot  in  the  slightest  degree,  or 
induced  the  audience  to  regard  them  as  other  than  the 
most  oppressive  nonentities.  Wholesale  excision  of  all  the 
scenes  in  which  Narcisse  does  not  appear  may  make  the 
play  more  endurable ;  but  even  then  ample  room  will  be 
left  for  further  retrenchment.  Narcisse  himself  is  tiresomely 
loquacious.     His  opinions  on  politics,  his  ideas  as  to  the 
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present  and  future  of  France,  his  satire  upon  the  Encyclo- 
paedists, his  observations  as  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
are  all  out  of  place  upon  the  stage,  and  might  advan* 
tageously  be  omitted,  or,  at  any  rate,  greatly  condensed. 
During  two  very  long  acts  the  play  makes  hardly  any 
progress  whatever.  The  audience,  patient  and  tolerant 
enough  upon  the  whole,  could  not  resist  an  expression  of 
dissatisfaction  when  a  protracted  ballet  was  introduced  in 
the  second  act,  and  brought  the  drama  completely  to  a 
standstill.  The  many  liberties  taken  with  history  in  the 
course  of  "Narcisse"  are  of  slight  concern  to  a  theatrical 
public.  "Narcisse"  is  but  a  melodrama,  and  not  a  lively 
specimen  of  its  class. 

Mr.  Bandmann,  so  far  as  he  may  be  judged  by  his  per- 
formance of  **  Narcisse,"  appears  to  be  an  animated  actor 
without  any  special  histrionic  capacity  not  at  present 
sufficiently  represented  on  the  English  stage.  His  manner 
has  about  it  something  of  an  amateur's  ungainliness,  and 
his  performance  is  not  distinguished  by  any  marked  artistic 
character.  He  speaks  English  very  respectably,  with  a 
German  accent,  and  a  certain  provincial  quality  of  pronun- 
ciation he  may  possibly  have  acquired  in  America.  His 
voice  is  thin  and  hard,  and  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to 
pathetic  expression.  Still  he  was  effective  in  his  half- 
whispered  recital  of  the  story  of  his  wrongs,  and  his 
declamation  in  the  last  scene  was  forcible  and  fervenL 
His  appearance  is  picturesque,  though  he  is  over-fond  of 
strained  attitudes,  and  his  gestures  are  redundant,  wanting 
in  variety,  and  seldom  graceful. 


XII. 
'^RICHARD  THE  THIRD.*' 

[Drury  Lane  Theatre.— February  1868.] 

Originally  produced  in  the  year  1700,  Colley  Gibber's 
version  of  Shakspeare*s  "  Richard  the  Third "  still  keeps 
its  place  upon  the  stage,  and  has  power  to  attract  an 
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audience.  The  victory  gained  by  the  players  over  the 
poet  in  this  respect  has  certainly  been  of  a  very  indisput- 
able kind  Burbage,  as  we  know,  was  a  famous  Richard 
in  Shakspeare's  day,  but  from  the  Restoration  down  to  the 
date  of  the  production  of  Gibber's  adaptation,  there  would 
seem  to  have  been  no  attempt  of  any  kind  made  to  revive 
the  tragedy.  In  the  enumeration  of  the  characters  sustained 
by  Betterton,  Richard  the  Third  is  mentioned ;  but  this  was 
in  reference  to  a  part  in  a  poor  rhyming  play  called  **  The 
English  Princess"  by  one  Caryl,  founded,  as  the  author 
professed,  on  "plain  Hollinshead  and  downright  Stow," 
and  owing  nothing  whatever  to  Shakspeare.  It  is  a  proof, 
however,  of  the  neglect  which  had  befallen  the  poet,  that 
an  attempt  should  have  been  made  to  found  a  play  upon  a 
subject  which  he  had,  by  universal  consent,  as  one  would 
have  thought,  made  his  own.  But  at  the  time  of  the 
Restoration  and  long  afterwards,  we  need  hardly  say, 
Shakspeare  was  held  in  very  small  estimation. 

Gibber's  play  is  a  very  curious  pasticcio.  It  professed  to 
contain,  as  the  playbills  of  the  time  set  forth,  "the  dis- 
tresses and  death  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth;  the  artful 
acquisition  of  the  crown  by  King  Richard;  the  cruel 
murder  of  young  King  Edward  the  Fifth  and  his  brother  in 
the  Tower ;  the  landing  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond ;  and  the 
death  of  King  Richard  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Bosworth 
Field,  being  the  last  that  was  fought  between  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster ;  with  many  other  historical  passages." 
The  first  act  is  taken  in  a  great  measure  from  the  "  Third 
Part  of  Henry  the  Sbcth,"  with  extracts,  as-nn  the  allusion 
to  "  Priam's  curtain,"  from  the  "  Second  Part  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,"  and,  as  in  the  speech  about  the  "  frosty  Caucasus," 
from  "  Richard  the  Second."  Gloster's  soliloquy  is  of  course 
from  the  original  play.  Gibber,  however,  unaccountably 
omitted  the  first  four  lines  beginning  "  Now  is  the  winter," 
&C.,  which  the  players  have  judiciously  restored.  We  may 
note  that  for  some  few  years  the  play  was  represented 
without  this  first  act,  the  Master  of  the  Revels  refusing  to 
sanction  its  performance  on  the  ground  that  the  distresses 
of  dethroned  King  Henry  "would  put  weak  people  too 
much  in  mind  of  King  James,  then  living  in  France." 
Edward  the  Fourth^  the  Duke  of  Clarence^  and  Margaret 
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of  Anjou  are  all  omitted  When  Lady  Anne  enters  she 
mourns  the  death  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth  in  some  lines 
from  the  speech  beginning  "  Hung  be  the  heavens  with 
black,"  spoken  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  the  lying-in-state 
of  Henry  the  Fifth.  The  scene  in  which  Gloucester  de- 
nounces Hastings  is  omitted,  and  probably  on  that  account 
was  afterwards  made  available  by  Rowe  in  his  "  Jane  Shore." 
As  the  play  proceeds  we  come  upon  various  extracts  from 
"  Henry  the  Fourth,"  "  Henry  the  Fifth,"  and  "  Henry  the 
Sixth,"  certain  of  the  lines  of  the  sober-minded  Chorus 
finding  their  way,  strangely  enough,  into  the  mouth  of  the 
fiery  Richard,  Gibber,  however,  seldom  suffers  a  quotation 
to  pass  without  tinkering  it  more  or  less — ^generally,  it  would 
seem,  from  the  mere  love  of  tinkering,  rather  than  for  any 
more  satisfactory  reason.  In  the  last  act  the  ghosts  are 
reduced  in  number  and  address  themselves  solely  to 
Richard^  and  not,  as  in  the  original,  alternately  to  Richard 
and  Richmond.  Richard  b  killed  upon  the  stage  and 
delivers  a  **  dying  speech,"  a  great  part  of  which  is  borrowed 
from  the  lines  uttered  by  Northumberland  in  the  first  scene 
of  the  "Second  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth."  Of 
Gibber's  own  lines  woven  here  and  there  into  the  tragedy 
the  less  said  the  better. 

Gibber  played  Richard  on  the  first  production  of  this 
curious  version  of  the  play,  although  he  was  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  but  a  poor  actor  in  tragedy,  and  his  voice  was 
always  thin  and  weak.  Having  contrived  "  a  part  to  tear  a 
cat  in,"  for  such  in  truth  his  Richard  is,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  his  physical  resources  could  have  been  equal 
to  the  occasion,  or  that  he  could  ever  have  obtained  much 
personal  success  in  the  character.  Subsequent  Richards 
have  been  Quin,  Ryan,  Garrick,  Henderson,  Kemble, 
Kean,  Gooke,  Macready,  and  others.  The  popularity  the 
work  has  enjoyed  is  clearly  due  less  to  its  own  merits  than 
to  the  eminence  of  the  actors  who  have  appeared  in  it. 
Indeed,  but  two  attempts  have  been  made  since  the  appear- 
ance of  Gibber's  play  to  represent  the  tragedy  according  to 
the  original  text.  The  first  was  in  182 1,  at  Govent 
Garden,  when  Mr.  Macready  played  Richard ;  but  the 
experiment  was  not  favourably  regarded,  and  the  tragedy 
was  shelved  after  but  two  performances.    A  mor«  successful 
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revival  took  place  some  twenty  years  since  at  Sadler's  Wells, 
when  strictly  textual  representations  of  Shakspeare  were  in 
vogue  under  Mr.  Phelps's  directorship,  and  Miss  Glynn 
obtained  distinction  by  her  performance  of  Margaret  of 
Anjou.  But  still  Gibber's  version  was  not  permanently 
displaced,  and  was  selected  instead  of  the  original  for  pro- 
duction at  the  Princess's  Theatre  in  1854,  when  Mr. 
Gharles  Kean  was*  occupied  with  his  highly  embellished 
series  of  revivals  of  the  Shakspearian  drama.  The  original 
certainly  presents  difficulties  in  its  last  act,  where  the 
interiors  of  the  tents  of  Richard  and  Richmond  are  sup- 
posed to  be  both  simultaneously  visible  to  the  spectators. 
This  was  attempted  at  Sadler's  Wells,  however,  and  tents 
of  diminutive  proportions,  that  had  rather  the  aspect  of 
rival  showerbaths,  were  pitched  at  opposite  corners  of  the 
stage  with  undeniable  ludicrousness  of  effect.  The  resources 
of  modern  stage  management  should  be  able  to  modify  and 
amend  this  portion  of  the  play.  In  every  other  respect,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  the  merits  of  the  original  quite  transcend 
the  stage  version.  It  is  true  that,  supposing  a  revival  of  the 
work  as  Shakspeare  wrote  it  were  to  be  again  attempted, 
the  audience  must  forego  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
established  points,  "  A  little  flattery  sometimes  does  well ; " 
^^ Richard's  himself  again;"  "Off  with  his  head,"  and 
others.  Yet  the  original  play  offers  hardly  less  favourable 
opportunities  to  the  actor,  and  the  value  of  these  points  has 
decreased  in  the  eyes  of  a  generation  that  has  only  a  tradi- 
tional notion  of  the  importance  attached  to  them  by  the 
eminent  players  of  the  past. 

The  performances  of  Gibber's  play  now  taking  place  at 
Drury  Lane  have  been  received  with  much  applause.  Many 
playgoers  have  doubtless  been  attracted  to  the  theatre  by 
curiosity  concerning  a  work  which  has  acquired  so  singular 
a  fame.  The  spectators  are  found  to  watch  with  a  kind  of 
amused  interest  the  progress  of  the  scenes  and  the  delivery 
of  the  especial  points,  held  in  such  extravagant  estimation 
in  times  past  A  certain  irreverent  disposition  to  regard 
**  OiT  with  his  head ! "  and  similar  despotic  explosions  some- 
what in  the  light  of  jests  is  occasionally  to  be  detected,  but 
upon  the  whole  the  tragedy  is  not  merely  listened  to 
patiently^  but  is  absolutely  enjoyed.     After  all  it  may  be 
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questioned  whether  the  sensation  drama  can  boast  anything 
more  really  exciting  than  the  scenes  of  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth  Field  as  they  are  now  represented  at  Drury  Lane. 
Mr.  Barry  Sullivan's  exertions  in  the  part  of  Richard  were 
rewarded  with  extraordinary  applause.  The  actor  wisely 
adhered  to  the  conventional  method  of  rendering  the  char- 
acter, for  it  clearly  can  be  worth  no  one's  while  to  attempt 
a  new  reading  of  Gibber's  hero,  and  certainly  spared  himself 
in  no  way.  His  voice  is  a  little  deficient  in  compass,  and 
his  declamation  is  apt  consequently  to  become  somewhat 
monotonous,  but  upon  the  whole  he  supports  the  part 
heroically.  Hoarseness  in  the  last  act  must  have  befallen 
all  Richards  time  out  of  mind,  for  the  part  is  terribly  taxing 
to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  same  way  some  degree  of  mouthing 
and  ranting  can  hardly  ever  have  been  wholly  dispensed 
with.  Richard  is  one  of  those  thorough-going  villains  of 
the  theatre,  the  audacious  frankness  of  whose  wickedness, 
their  fertility  of  resource,  and  the  short  work  they  make  of 
their  opponents,  until  justice  overtakes  them  quite  in  the 
last  scene,  somehow  invariably  establish  friendly  relations 
between  them  and  the  audience.  All  his  long  list  of  crimes 
notwithstanding,  **  the  bloody  and  devouring  boar "  always 
succeeds  in  investing  himself  with  a  kind  of  popularity — 
possibly  being  generaJly  viewed  as  a  "  self-made  "  man.  Mr. 
Sullivan  fairly  deserved  all  the  applause  he  obtained 
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"THE  MAN  OF  THE  WORLD." 

[Drury  Lane  Theatre.— March  1868.] 

So  long  as  Mr.  Phelps  is  able  and  willing  to  sustain  the 
arduous  character  of  Sir  Fertinax  McSycophani^  Macklin's 
comedy  of  "  The  Man  of  the  World  "  will  assuredly  keep 
its  place  in  the  repertory  of  the  theatre  and  retain  power  to 
attract  an  audience.  The  work  is  of  an  old-fashioned  kind 
enough,  tedious  in  many  of  its  scenes,  slight  in  story,  and 
depicting  characters  and  incidents  considerably  removed 
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from  the  sympathies  if  not  from  the  comprehension  of  the 
modem  public ;  yet  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  actor  the 
part  of  Sir  Pertinax — so  strongly  is  it  drawn,  so  elabo- 
rately wrought,  and  so  forcibly  coloured — is  found  still  to 
arrest  attention  and  to  awaken  interest.  Mr.  Phelps  has 
made  Sir  Pertinax  his  own.  No  actor  now  upon  the  stage 
has  even  ventured  to  compete  with  him  in  the  character, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Phelps  is  seen  to  more  advan- 
tage in  Sir  Pertinax  than  in  any  other  of  his  numerous 
histrionic  assumptions,  tragic  or  comic 

"  The  Man  of  the  World "  was  first  played  in  England 
at  Covent  Garden  in  1781,  having  previously,  as  a  three- 
act  comedy  called  "The  True-born  Scotchman,'*  been 
represented  at  the  Crow-street  Theatre,  Dublin,  in  1772. 
Certain  political  allusions  in  the  play  excited  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  some  difficulty  was 
experienced,  and  modification  of  the  work  in  some  respects 
became  necessary,  before  it  could  be  licensed  for  perfor- 
mance. Although  repeated  but  a  few  times  during  its  first 
season,  the  comedy  was  received  with  much  favour. 
Macklin  himself  appeared  as  Sir  Pertinax,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  ninety  years  of  age  at  the  time.  Yet  ten 
years  later  he  was  to  be  found  representing  the  same 
character.  The  veteran's  memory  by  this  time  had  become 
defective,  however,  and  he  was  occasionally  compelled  to 
ask  the  indulgence  of  the  audience  on  account  of  his 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  his  part  Altogether,  this 
could  hardly  have  been  a  matter  for  much  surprise. 

Sir  Pertinax  became  subsequently  one  of  the  most 
admired  characters  of  George  Frederick  Cooke,  and  was 
also  represented  occasionally  by  Fawcett,  Young,  Edmund 
Kean,  and  other  actors,  with  more  or  less  success.  The 
other  characters  in  the  comedy  are  of  a  subordinate  kind, 
and  afford  few  opportunities  to  the  performers  for  the  dis- 
play of  their  ability.  Indeed  the  interest  of  the  work 
centres  in  Sir  Pertinax,  and  the  plot  is  merely  a  vehicle 
for  the  thorough  development  of  the  peculiarities  of  this 
one  character.  All  the  five  acts  are  passed  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  the  Scotchman's  country  house  without  a  single 
change  of  scene,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  act,  in 
which  he  does  not  appear,  he  rarely  quits  the  stage  for  a 
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moment  throughout  the  play.  The  story  deals  with  his 
intricate  scheming  to  secure  a  wealthy  wife  for  his  son,  and 
the  progress  and  ultimate  discomfiture  of  his  machinations. 
It  is  in  the  course  of  his  endeavours  to  force  his  own 
opinions  upon  his  heir  that  the  most  famous  scene  in  the 
comedy  occurs,  and  he  enters  upon  a  narrative  of  his  past 
life  and  a  disclosure  of  the  system  of  hypocrisy  and  servility 
by  which  he  has  obtained  success.  In  his  utter  unconscious- 
ness of  his  own  meanness,  in  his  faith  in  his  system  as  a 
thing  against  which  no  reasonable  objection  can  be  urged, 
in  his  determination  to  stand  by  it  and  justify  it  at  all 
points,  consist  the  humours  of  the  character.  His  de- 
scription of  his  winning  a  rich  wife  from  the  Tabernacle  in 
Moorfields  is  so  striking  in  itself,  and  is  so  forcibly  delivered 
by  Mr.  Phelps,  that  it  fairly  carried  away  the  house ;  nor 
did  the  rage  and  indignation  which  find  such  violent 
expression  upon  the  downfall  of  his  plans  fail  to  excite  the 
audience  in  a  similar  degree.  The  comedy  is  throughout 
very  well  written,  and  its  speeches  and  dialogue  especially 
manifest  that  regard  for  antithesis  and  carefully  balanced 
sentences  which  found  such  fervent  admiration  among  the 
writers  of  the  last  century. 

Mr.  Phelps  has  fairly  mastered  the  difficulties  of  Scottish 
dialect — in  his  delivery  of  which  Cooke  was  said  to  have 
been  deficient — and  plays  Sir  Pertinax  with  extraordinary 
animation  and  energy.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  his 
early  scenes  are  wanting  somewhat  in  North  British  calm- 
ness and  composure.  He  is  so  feverishly  anxious  for  the 
success  of  his  schemes  that  he  betrays  some  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  value  of  his  calculations.  A  kind  of  hectic 
earnestness,  however,  is  inseparable  from  the  actor's  manner, 
and  this  stands  him  in  good  stead  further  on  in  the  play. 
If  he  begins  as  a  kind  of  Scottish  Sir  Anthony  Absolute^  he 
soon  develops  into  the  genuine  ^r  Pertinax  of  the  author's 
conception.  Moreover,  Mr.  Phelps's  peculiar  distinctness 
of  utterance,  which  is  apt  to  have  an  over-laboured  effect 
in  certain  characters,  is  of  real  advantage  in  Sir  Pertinax. 
The  slurred  articulation  of  younger  players,  joined  to  the 
indispensable  dialect  of  the  part,  would  render  many  of 
the  speeches  wholly  unintelligible  to  Southern  ears.  But 
Mr.  Phelps's  studied  declamatory  method  of  speech  removes 
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all  danger  on  this  score.  Altogether,  the  actor  achieved  a 
triumph,  which  his  exertions  honestly  deserved.  Mr.  Barrett 
and  Mr.  Edmund  Phelps  were  respectable  as  Lord  Lumber- 
court  and  Mr,  Egerton,  and  Mr.  Charles  Warner  earned 
applause  as  Mr,  Sidney^  the  clergyman. 


XIV. 

"A  HERO  OF  ROMANCE." 

[Haymarket  Theatre.— March  1868.] 

"  Le  Roman  d'un  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre/'  by  M.  Octave 
Feuillet,  which  furnished  Mr.  Oxenford  with  the  subject 
of  his  drama  of  "Ivy  Hall,"  produced  at  the  Princess's 
Theatre  in  1859,  has  now  been  newly  adapted  to  the 
English  stage  by  Dr.  Westland  Marston,  and  appears 
under  the  title  of  "A  Hero  of  Romance." 

The  story  is  of  that  high-flown,  sentimental  character 

which  finds  much  favour  in  the  eyes  of  a  French  audience, 

but  is  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  more  practical  and 

prosaic  views  of  the  British  public     Translation  after  the 

ordinary  method,   therefore,    preserving   all  the    original 

scenes  and  incidents,  and  merely  substituting  English  for 

French  names,  would  hardly  have  met  the  difficulties  of 

the  case.     Mr.  Oxenford  sought  to  relieve  the  play  from 

too  trying  a  comparison  with  the  conditions  of  modern 

life  by  antedating  the  events  of  the  story,  and  presuming 

these  to  have  occurred  towards  the  close  of   the  last 

century.     Playgoers  who  are  fully  convinced  that  so  far 

as  they  are  concerned  the  days  of  chivalry  and  romance 

are  over,  will  yet  readily  credit  that  in  a  period  removed 

from  their  own  personal  experience  there  actually  flourished 

persons  capable  of  much  sentiment  and  self-sacrifice.     To 

"Ivy    Hall,"  therefore,   an    old    English    character  was 

assigned.      The   story  was  invested  with  a  sort  of  Sir 

Charles  Grandison  flavour.     National  melodies  of  ancient 

date  were  played  between  the  acts  of  the  play,  and  some 

pretty  pictures  of  old  English  country  life  in  hall  and  park 
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were  provided  In  spite,  however,  of  the  p>ains  taken  with 
its  production,  "  Ivy  Hall "  was  but  languidly  received,  and 
after  some  few  representations  was  withdrawn  from  the 
theatre. 

Dr.  Marston  has  made  less  important  changes  in  the 
play,  though  he  has  rewritten  and  rearranged  certain  of 
its  scenes.  The  period  is  supposed  to  be  of  modem  date, 
but  the  characters  retain  their  original  nationality.  The 
hero  is  called  Victor  Marquis  de  Tourviiie,  and  the 
audience  are  probably  expected  to  account  for  the  ex- 
treme sentimentality  of  his  utterances  and  proceedings 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  foreigner,  and  not,  therefore,  to 
be  judged  by  English  notions  of  what  is  reasonable  and 
expedient.  The  play  is  written  with  Dr.  Marston's  usual 
ability  and  carefulness  of  style,  and  the  story  is  interesting 
enough  of  its  kind,  although  certainly  very  slight  in  subject 
in  proportion  to  the  time  occupied  in  its  development 
"  A  Hero  of  Romance  "  is  in  five  acts,  with  a  prefatory  and 
purely  unnecessary  scene  by  way  of  a  prologue.  The 
reception  of  the  play  was,  upon  the  whole,  favourable, 
although  the  patience  of  the  audience  was  somewhat  tried 
by  certain  of  the  incidents,  and  real  enthusiasm  was  excited 
upon  only  one  occasion.  This  was,  of  course,  the  famous 
scene  in  the  third  act,  where  Victor  and  Blanche  are 
accidentally  locked  up  together  in  the  ruined  Tower  of 
Elfen.  The  lady  charges  her  lover  with  a  design  upon 
her  honour,  and  with  having  therefore  prearranged  her 
detention  in  the  ruins.  To  vindicate  himself,  Victor,  at 
the  risk  of  breaking  his  neck,  leaps  down  from  the  tower 
and  obtains  assistance.  The  applause  with  which  this 
scene  was  greeted  was  perhaps  due  rather  to  Mr.  Sothem's 
display  of  agility  than  to  any  other  consideration.  An 
English  lover  would  probably  have  held  that  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  would  have  been  sufficiently  met  by  his  simply 
"  dropping  "  from  the  tower ;  but  the  suicidal-looking,  head- 
long plunge  in  which  Mr.  Sothern  indulges  is  perhaps  more 
in  keeping  with  his  view  of  the  excitable  French  gentleman 
he  is  personating,  and  moreover  "  headers  "  are  well-estab- 
lished means  of  moving  an  audience,  and  are  sources  of 
popularity  which  must  not  be  undervalued  The  situation, 
however,  is  really  dramatic,  and  in  that  respect  contrasts 
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remarkably  with  the  other  incidents  of  the  drama.  Such 
favour  as  M.  Feuillet's  work  may  enjoy  on  the  English 
stage  will  be  probably  due  to  this  one  scene  in  the  ruins 
of  Elfen.  Otherwise  the  success  of  the  drama  in  Paris 
will  hardly  find  adequate  reflection  in  this  country. 

Although  the  drama  numbers  some  twenty  characters, 
but  few  of  these  are  of  real  importance,  or  assist  in  any 
marked  degree  in  the  unfolding  and  progress  of  ihe  story. 
The  hero  is  of  course  rather  a  showy  part,  and  in  such 
wise  no  doubt  enables  Mr.  Sothern  to  distinguish  himself 
in  that  line  of  sentimental  impersonation  to  which,  in 
preference  to  the  efforts  of  eccentric  comedy  which  first 
brought  him  fame,  he  now  seems  disposed  to  adhere.  Still 
the  character  is  without  real  subtlety,  and  furnishes  few 
opportunities  for  genuine  artistic  acting.  Easy  and  natural 
in  the  level  speeches  of  the  part,  Mr.  Sothern  becomes 
laboriously  artificial  when  called  upon  to  deliver  more 
exahed  passages.  His  declamation  has  a  stilted  stagey 
tone  about  it,  contrasting  curiously  with  the  success  of  his 
colloquial  manner.  He  is  apt  to  overact  his  emotional 
scenes,  and  when  he  would  be  particularly  fervid  assumes 
an  air  of  bombast  and  is  more  noisy  than  really  impressive. 
The  unconsciousness  of  his  usual  style  abandons  him  when 
he  approaches  the  graver  incidents  of  the  play.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  actor  is  destined  to  permanent 
success  in  characters  of  "juvenile  tragedy,"  to  adopt  the 
phraseology  of  the  theatre.  Still  Mr.  Sothern  is  invariably 
careful,  and  commends  himself  to  the  regard  of  an  audience 
by  his  evident  anxiety  to  do  all  possible  justice  to  the  part 
in  which  he  appears.  Blanche^  the  heroine  of  the  drama, 
is  a  supercilious  and  rather  silly  lady,  who  fails  to  awaken 
much  interest,  but  Miss  Robertson  sustains  the  part  with 
ability. 
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^'THE  RIVALS.'* 

[Queen's  Theatre.— July  1868.] 

On  the  occasion  of  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Wigan  the  comedy 
of  "The  Rivals"  has  been  revived — "for  one  night  only." 

Mr.  Wigan  has  long  been  acknowledged  as  one  of  the 
most  versatile  and  accomplished  actors  upon  the  English 
stage — one  of  the  very  few  of  our  players,  indeed,  distinctly 
entitled  to  take  rank  as  an  artist.  Still,  his  assumption  of 
such  a  character  as  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  was  in  the  nature 
of  an  experiment,  upon  the  favourable  issue  of  which  his 
most  staunch  admirers  could  hardly) rely  with  any  sort  of 
confidence.  That  he  might  acquit  himself  creditably  as 
Captain  Absolute^  or  as  Faulkland^  or  as  Sir  Lucius 
(72 rigger^  few  who  had  studied  the  actor's  achievements  at 
all  would  be  disposed  to  dispute.  But  Sir  Anthony  was  a 
character  very  wide  of  Mr.  VVigan's  line  of  acting,  varied 
and  divergent  as  that  line  has  always  been.  As  Sir  Paul 
Pagoda^  in  the  little  comedy  of  "  The  Bengal  Tiger,"  he  had 
shown  great  command  of  a  sort  of  valetudinarian  irascibility 
which  is  essential  to  the  part;  but  Sir  Anihony^s  sturdy, 
sustained  ardour  and  anger  of  temperament  were  different 
matters.  To  personate  successfully  the  wrathful  fathers  of 
the  comedies  of  the  last  century  peculiar  constitutional  gifts 
and  a  special  histrionic  training  seemed  indispensable.  As 
a  rule,  the  actor  who  obtained  success  in  characters  of  this 
class  played  nothing  else;  to  the  end  of  his  days  he 
remained  the  "stock"  and  established  elderly  gentleman 
of  the  theatre.  He  began  life  as  an  "  old  man,"  to  adopt  the 
professional  classification,  and  rose  through  farce  and  bur- 
letta  until  the  dignities  of  the  advanced  age  of  high  comedy 
were  fairly  and  securely  his.  Mr.  Wigan  has  served  no 
theatrical  apprenticeship  of  this  kind,  however.  His  fame 
has  been  acquired  by  his  efforts  in  a  very  miscellaneous  list 
of  what  are  called  character  parts.  Beyond  his  undoubted 
possession  of  talent  of  a  multiform  sort,  there  was  no  evi- 
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dence  to  suggest  that  he  could  acquit  himself  satisfactorily 
in  such  a  part  as  Sir  Anthony  Absolute.  Yet  upon  the 
whole  Mr.  Wigan's  Sir  Anthony  may  be  said  to  have  greatly 
pleased  his  audience,  and  to  have  been  a  very  genuine 
success. 

The  actor  had  taken  exceeding  pains  with  the  part.  His 
face  had  been  carefully  **  made  up,"  and  every  detail  of  his 
dress  and  deportment  elaborately  studied.  He  looked, 
indeed,  like  one  of  those  figures  of  past  life  which  Meisson- 
nier  delights  to  portray  in  his  cabinet  pictures.  He  had 
the  stem,  dark  brows,  the  high  suffused  colour,  the  mobile 
twitching  facial  muscles  of  the  thoroughly  and  constitution- 
ally choleric  man.  There  was  something  of  the  stiffness  of 
age  in  his  gait,  yet  in  his  manner  of  addressing  the  ladies 
of  the  comedy  there  was  a  formal  obsequious  politeness 
which  it  was  evident  had  become  a  litde  old-fashioned  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  younger  of  the  dramatis  personae. 
There  had  been  degeneration  in  the  airs  of  gentlemen  since 
Sir  Anthony's  adolescence.  He  seemed  to  feel  with  Gibber 
that  there  was  the  difference  between  "  the  stately  mien  of 
a  peacock  "  and  the  "  pertness  of  a  lapwing,"  marking  the 
decline  of  manners  from  those  obtaining  in  his  youth  to  those 
prevalent  among  the  young  men  of  his  later  .years.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Wigan's  best  scene  was  the  interview  with  Captain 
Absolute  in  the  second  act,  in  which  the  marriage  is  pro- 
posed and  stormily  discussed  This  was  acted  with  finished 
force  and  effect,  and  quite  deserved  the  repeated  rounds  of 
applause  it  obtained.  In  Sir  Anthonfs  merrier^ scenes  the 
unctuous  chuckling  manner,  for  which  Mr.  Farren  was  so 
celebrated,  in  dilating  upon  the  charms  of  Miss  Lydia 
Languish,  was  wanting;  but  still  the  humour  and  excita- 
bility of  the  character  were  well  sustained.  The  impersona- 
tion was  at  no  time  deficient  in  symmetry  and  consistency, 
although  old  playgoers  may  possibly  still  prefer  the  con- 
ventional treatment  of  the  part  to  Mr.  Wigan's  less  vehe- 
ment but  consummately  artistic  method  of  performance. 

Mrs.  Wigan,  admirably  costumed,  gave  due  effect  to  the 
peculiarities  of  Mrs.  Malaprop.  The  lady's  "  nice  derange- 
ment of  epitaphs"  can  hardly  have  been  delivered  more 
naturally,  or  with  a  completer  air  of  unconsciousness.  The 
humours  of  Bob  Acres  were  quite  safe  in  the  hands  of 
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Mr.  Toole,  who  indeed  showed  himself  to  be  a  genuine 
comedian  in  his  commendable  abstinence  from  a  farcical 
rendering  of  the  character.  Mr.  Irving  was  a  respectable 
Faulkland,  The  representatives  of  Julia  and  Lydia  were 
somewhat  wanting  in  the  "  quality "  air  which  should  dis- 
tinguish young  ladies  of  fashion  of  the  last  century.  But, 
upon  the  whole,  the  comedy  was  fairly  played,  and 
adequately  placed  upon  the  stage — some  anachronisms  and 
eccentricities  of  dress  being  allowed  for. 

It  may  be  received  as  proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  of  the 
vitality  of  genuine  wit  and  humour,  that  "  The  Rivals  "  was 
as  much  enjoyed  and  laughed  over  by  the  audience  as 
though  it  were  quite  a  new  work,  and  its  best  passages  had 
not  become  household  words.  Yet  the  comedy,  written 
when  its  author  was  but  twenty-three,  first  saw  the  foot- 
lights so  far  back  as  1775.  It  came  as  a  sort  of  compensa- 
tion to  the  theatrical  world  for  the  loss  it  was  that  year  to 
sustain ;  1775  saw  Garrick's  retirement  from  the  stage.  We 
may  note  that  the  original  "  tag  "  is  now  omitted ;  probably 
it  has  not  been  given  in  its  integrity  for  many  years.  That 
Sheridan  should  have  closed  a  brilliant  work  with  so  tire- 
some and  inappropriate  a  speech  is  matter  for  wonder. 
The  final  lines  are  appended  for  the  study  of  the  curious : — 
"When  hearts  deserving  happiness  would  unite  their  for- 
tunes. Virtue  would  crown  them  with  an  unfading  garland 
of  modest,  hurtless  flowers;  but  ill-judging  Passion  will 
force  the  gaudier  rose  into  the  wreath,  whose  thorn  offends 
them  when  its  leaves  are  dropped  I "  The  passage  b  very 
suggestive  oi Joseph  Surface. 


XVI. 
''ALARCOS/' 

[Astlcy's  Theatre— July  29,  1868.I 

"The  Tragedy  of  Count  Alarcos,"  by  the  author  of 
"Vivian  Grey,"  was  first  published  in  1839.  A  few  years 
before  its  appearance,  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  "Runnymede 
Letters,"  addressing  himself  to  Lord  John  Russell,  had 
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written  : — "  When  you  returned  from  Spain,  the  solitary  life 
of  travel,  and  the  inspiration  of  a  romantic  country,  acting 
upon  your  ambition,  had  persuaded  you  that  you  were  a 
great  poet ;  your  intellect  in  consequence  produced  the 
feeblest  tragedy  in  our  language."  The  taunt  was  not  the 
offspring  of  political  animosity  merely ;  it  was  due  in  a 
measure  to  the  jealousy  of  a  rival  aspirant  for  poetic  hon- 
ours. Mr.  Disraeli  had  also  enjoyed  solitary  travel  in  the 
inspiring  regions  of  Spain,  had  also  conceived  himself  to  be 
a  poet,  and  had  laid  out  the  ground-plan  of  a  tragedy. 
"  Years  have  flown  away,"  he  writes  in  his  prefatory  dedica- 
tion of  "  Alarcos"  to  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  "since,  rambling 
in  the  sierras  of  Andalusia,  beneath  the  clear  light  of  a 
Spanish  mOon,  and  freshened  by  the  sea  breeze  that  had 
wandered  up  a  river  from  the  coast,  I  first  listened  to  the 
chant  of  that  strange  and  terrible  tale  [the  Count  Alarcos]. 
It  seemed  to  me  rife  with  all  the  materials  of  the  tragic 
drama,  and  I  planned,  as  I  rode  along,  the  scenes  and 
characters  of  which  it  seemed  to  me  susceptible."  Mr. 
Disraeli's  evening  ride  in  the  sierras  of  Andalusia  as  he 
meditated  upon  his  tragedy  should  form  a  fitting  subject  for 
the  display  of  an  historical  painter's  genius.  "  TAa/"  he 
proceeds,  "was  the  season  of  life  when  the  heart  is  quick 
with  emotion  and  the  brain  with  creative  fire ;  when  the 
eye  is  haunted  with  beautiful  sights  and  the  ear  with 
sweet  sounds;  when  we  live  in  reveries  of  magnificent 
performance,  and  the  future  seems  only  a  perennial  flow 
of  poetic  invention.  Dreams  of  fantastic  youth  I  Amid  the 
stern  realities  of  existence  I  have  unexpectedly  achieved 
a  long-lost  purpose."  The  "stern  realities"  were  refer- 
able, probably  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  ill-success  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  he  had  entered  in  1837  as  member  for 
Maidstone. 

Thirty  years  ago  it  was  Mr.  Disraeli's  humour  to  write 
flowery  and  pretentious  prefaces.  For  his  least  estimable 
books  he  claimed,  in  terms  sufficiently  arrogant,  the  most 
ambitious  aims.  Thus  "The  Wondrous  Tale  of  Alroy" 
was,  to  set  the  world  right  in  its  notions  of  poetry;  the 
"Revolutionary  Epick"  was  "to  teach  wisdom  both*  to 
monarchs  and  to  multitudes ; "  "  Alarcos  "  had  for  its  design 
"  the  revival  of  English  tragedy."    The  theory  of  the  drama's 
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decline  was,  he  admitted,  plausible  enough.  "But  what 
theory  was  ever  true?"  he  demanded.  "And  who  can 
deny  that  a  fine  play,  finely  performed,  is  among  the  noblest 
productions  of  art?  This  age  denounced  as  anti-poetical 
seems  to  me  full  of  poetry,  for  it  is  full  of  passion."  "  Alarcos," 
however,  did  not  revive  English  tragedy.  It  did  not  find 
its  way  to  the  English  stage.  In  fact,  it  did  nothing  but 
fall  rather  flatly  upon  the  reading  public  of  the  period.  The 
author  may  console  himself  that  this  was  but  another 
instance  of  his  having,  to  employ  his  own  figure,  poured 
water  upon  sand  from  a  goblet  since  discovered  to  be 
golden.  Perhaps,  however,  "parcel-gilt"  better  describes 
the  vessel  in  question. 

The  tragedy  is  founded  upon  the  old  thirteenth-century 
ballad  of  the  "  Conde  Alarcos,"  which  Bouterwek  describes 
as  "among  the  best  to  which  knight-errantry  has  given 
birth,"  and  of  which  admirable  English  versions  have  been 
published  by  Mr.  Lockhart  and  Sir  John  Bowring.  In  the 
original  the  Infanta  Solisa,  secretly  betrothed  to  the  Count 
Alarcos,  has  been  dishonoured  and  abandoned  by  him. 
The  king  becomes  acquainted  with  his  daughter's  wrongs 
after  Alarcos  has  become  the  husband  of  another  woman. 
The  king  requires  of  Alarcos  the  death  of  his  countess,  as 
the  only  satisfaction  that  can  be  rendered  to  the  outraged 
honour  of  the  royal  family.  Alarcos,  in  compliance  with 
his  sovereign's  demand,  bids  his  wife  prepare  for  death. 
Forgiving  her  murderer,  she  predicts  that  within  thirty  days 
the  king  and  his  daughter  will  be  summoned  before  the 
tribunal  of  heaven.  Alarcos  strangles  her.  In  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  ballad  the  fulfilment  of  the  countess's  prediction 
is  briefly  related.  On  the  twelfth  day  the  princess  died, 
on  the  twentieth  the  king,  and  on  the  thirtieth  Alarcos 
himself  expired. 

In  Mr.  Disraeli's  tragedy  the  scene  is  laid  at  Burgos. 
There  is  no  imputation  upon  the  honour  of  the  Infanta. 
Alarcos,  loving  and  loved  by  her,  and  "the  brightest 
knight  that  ever  waved  a  lance  in  old  Castille,"  has  been 
subjected  to  the  amorous  persecution  of  the  Queen  Mother, 
who  is  designated  as  a  "lewd  she-wolf,"  and  has  for  some  time 
abandoned  the  Court  in  consequence.  Upon  the  Queen's 
death  he  reappears  at  Burgos.    Meanwhile  he  has  married : — 
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As  men  do  oft  from  very  wantonness  ; 

To  tamper  with  a  destiny  that*s  cross, 

To  spite  my  fate,  to  put  the  seal  upon 

A  balked  career,  in  high  and  proua  defiance 

Of  hopes  that  yet  might  mock  me,  to  beat  down 

False  expectation  and  its  damned  lures^ 

And  fix  a  bar  betwixt  me  and  defeat. 

But  his  love  for  Solisa  is  not  subdued  ^'Such  passions 
are  eternity,"  he  says.  He  is  weary,  and  would  be  rid  of  his 
wife ;  he  is  indifferent  to  the  children  she  has  brought  him. 
He  compels  her  to  listen  to  the  addresses  of  a  lover,  who, 
it  is  curious  to  note,  is  called  the  Count  Sidonia ;  but  she  is 
incapable  of  infidelity.  The  king  suggests  to  him  the 
murder  of  the  countess.  In  addition  to  his  passion  for 
Solisa,  tempting  him  to  the  crime,  there  is,  he  confesses, 
"  a  twin-born  lure,  cradled  with  love — ^ambition  ! "  He 
persuades  a  faithful  Moorish  servant  to  undertake  the  deed. 
The  Moor  relents,  however,  at  the  last  moment,  and  com- 
mits suicide.  Thereupon  Alarcos  is  driven  to  accomplish 
the  crime  himself.  Here  follows  the  stage  direction  : — 
"  Alarcos  moves  hastily  to  the  chamber,  which  he  enters. 
The  stage  for  some  seconds  is  empty — a  shriek  is  then 
heard  Alarcos  reappears  very  pale  and  slowly  advances 
to  the  front  of  the  stage.  "'Tis  over,  and  I  live  !"  During 
the  commission  of  the  murder  a  storm  rages.  Says  a  man- 
at-arms  : — 

The  lightnings  play 
Upon  our  turrets  that  no  human  step 
Can  keep  the  watch.     Each  forky  flash  seems  missioned 
To  scath  our  roof,  and  the  whole  platform  flows 
With  a  blue  sea  of  flame  I 

The  midnight  bell  sounds.  The  courtiers  enter  and 
announce  the  death  of  the  princess : — 

A  bolt  came  winged  from  the  startling  blue  of  heaven 
And  struck  the  Infanta.  .  .  . 
She  fell  a  blighted  corpse. 

Says  Alarcos : — 

There's  a  God  of  vengeance.  .  .  • 
The  King  overwhelmed.    Poor  man  1 
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Go,  tell  him,  sirs,  the  Count  Alarcos  lived 
To  find  a  hell  on  earth.    Yet  thus  he  sought 
A  deeper  and  a  darker. 

Thereupon  he  stabs  himself,  and  the  curtain  falls. 

Notwithstanding  the  lofty  objects  with  which  it  was  con- 
ceived, "  Alarcos  "  does  not  greatly  differ  from  many  other 
works  of  its  class,  which  have  quickly  been  forgotten.  Ml 
Disraeli  seems  to  have  written,  though  it  may  be  uncon- 
sciously, with  the  tragedies  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maturin  and  of 
"  Monk  "  Lewis  present  in  his  mind.  Yet  that  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  sense  of  the  value  of  dramatic  situation  and  of 
stage  effect  cannot  be  denied.  Moreover,  it  is  plain  that  he 
perceived  the  importance  of  spectacle,  and  placed  reliance 
upon  the  aid  of  the  scene-painter  and  the  ballet-master.  In 
the  third  act  of  the  play  the  audience  are  introduced  to  the 
"  Interior  of  the  Cathedral  of  Burgos.  The  high  altar  illumi- 
nated :  in  the  distance  various  chapels  lighted,  and  in  each 
of  which  mass  is  celebrating :  in  all  directions  groups  of  kneel- 
ing worshippers.  Before  the  high  altar,  the  Prior  of  Burgos 
officiates  attended  by  his  sacerdotal  retinue.  In  the  front 
of  the  stage,  opposite  to  the  audience,  a  confessional.  The 
chanting  of  a  solemn  mass  commences,"  &c  &c  Surely 
this  scene  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  commission  to  the 
late  David  Roberts.  In  other  portions  of  the  tragedy  we 
are  taken  to  "  a  Posada  frequented  by  bravos,  in  an  obscure 
quarter  of  Burgos," — with  picturesque  groups  of  ruffians 
drinking,  gambling,  and  playing  on  the  mandoline — while 
gipsy  girls  dance  in  front  j  and  to  "  an  illuminated  hall  in 
the  royal  palace  of  Burgos,"  with  a  throng  of  dancing 
courtiers  in  the  background.  Further  concessions  to  the 
taste  of  the  "  groundlings  "  may  be  found  in  a  "  procession 
with  lighted  torches  attending  the  Infanta  from  mass,"  in 
the  final  storm,  and  in  a  broadsword  combat  in  which 
Alarcos  repels  the  attack  of  five  bravos.  Mr.  Disraeli's 
attempt  to  revive  English  tragedy  was  manifestly  something 
in  the  light  of  a  compromise  with  modern  melodrama. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  opinion  of  Lord  Russell's  "  Don  Carlos " 
has  been  stated.  Lord  Russell's  opinion  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
"Alarcos"  has  not,  we  believe,  been  given  to  the  world. 
If  the  elder  Premier  ever  longed  vengefuUy  that  his  political 
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^  enemy  should  write  a  book,  his  wish  has  been  gratified. 

The  public  can  choose  for  itself  which  it  prefeis  of  these 
two  tragedies  by  eminent  statesmen. 

The  production  of  "Alarcos"  at  Astley's  attracted  a 
large  audience.  The  performance,  however,  was  of  a 
very  unsatisfactory  kind,  and  upon  the  fall  of  the  curtain 
manifestations  of  discontent  and  condemnation  were  not 
w:anting. 

If  "  Alarcos  "  had  been  brought  upon  the  stage  of  one  of 
the  leading  theatres  some  thirty  years  ago,  about  the  date 
of  the  first  publication  of  the  work,  it  may  be  that  the 
experiment  would  have  been  attended  with  a  fair  show  of 
success.  Mr.  Macready,  for  instance,  might  have  found 
opportunities  for  histrionic  display  in  the  part  of  the  hero ; 
and,  supported  by  an  efficient  company,  with  an  actress  of 
some  power  and  intelligence  representing  the  Princess 
So/isa,  with  due  regard  for  stage  arrangement,  and  liberal 
aid  from  the  costumier  and  scene  painter,  the  tragedy  might 
have  secured  a  measure  of  vitality  and  a  respectable  share  of 
public  favour.  Not  that  the  literary  merits  of  the  work  are 
very  remarkable ;  certainly  it  does  not  rise  above  the  average 
worth  of  the  five-act  plays,  of  which  at  one  time  there  was 
wont  to  be  such  very  abundant  production.  But  genuine 
ability  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  performers  can  render  sur- 
prising service  to  any  sort  of  play.  One  has  only  to  turn  to 
the  long  list  of  dramas  which  the  exertions  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
of  the  Kembles,  of  Edmund  Kean,  and  others,  succeeded  in 
establishing  for  a  prolonged  period  in  the  repertory  of  the 
theatre,  to  be  convinced  of  the  extraordinary  power  of  the 
players  in  this  respect.  Mrs.  Siddons,  following  Mrs. 
Crawford  in  the  part  of  Zady  Randolph^  won  the  favour  of 
the  town  for  the  dreary  play  of  "  Douglas ;"  Kemble's  Pen- 
ruddock  secured  success  for  the  ponderous  comedy  of 
"  The  Wheel  of  Fortune ;"  while  Kean's  genius  gave  light 
and  life  to  Maturin's  grim  tragedy  of  "  Bertram."  In  the 
same  way  a  really  fine  actor  might  have  obtained  toleration 
and  something  more  for  Mr.  Disraeli's  "Alarcos,"  especially 
as  the  play  is  not  absolutely  without  passages  of  genuine 
dramatic  value.  The  story  is  indeed  an  impressive  one,. 
and  though  it  has  been  dealt  with  by  the  dramatist  in  no 
Yery  ingenious  or  felicitous  manner,  it  has  not  been  possible 
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for  him  to  deprive  it  wholly  of  its  legitimate  effect  From 
an  actor's  point  of  view  Aiarcos  is  a  showy  kind  of  part, 
with  plenty  to  say  and  to  do  in  it,  and  a  sufficiency  of 
those  opportunities  for  personal  parade  which  are  so  fondly 
regarded  by  the  players.  Of  scope  for  subtlety  of  represen- 
tation there  is  none  in  the  character,  which  is  strictly  of  a 
conventional  commonplace  pattern;  yet  it  is  amply  pro- 
vided with  the  set  speeches,  and  figures  prominently  ia 
the  stirring  situations,  which  in  the  theatre  make  applause 
and  admiration  matters  of  certainty.  Nor  are  the  other 
characters  in  the  drama  such  as  in  competent  hands  would 
wholly  fail  in  winning  the  attention  of  the  audience.  Con- 
densation and  excision  would  no  doubt  have  been  necessary 
if  only  out  of  deference  to  the  demands  of  "  stop-watch " 
criticism.  Moreover,  dramatists  for  the  most  part  are 
prone  to  be  profuse,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  is  constitutionally 
flowery  and  fluent  to  redundancy.  With  these  conditions 
observed,  the  players  competent,  the  stage  fittings  adequate, 
and  the  commonest  care  evinced  in  setting  the  play  before 
the  public,  "Aiarcos"  might  not  have  achieved  a  very 
resplendent  triumph,  it  is  true,  but  a  respectful  reception 
of  the  play  could  hardly  have  been  avoided. 

At  Astley's  it  is  plain  the  salient  idea  of  the  management 
has  been  to  ascertain,  with  an  eye  to  its  own  interests,  how 
far  the  appearance  of  the  Prime  Minister's  name  in  the 
playbills  had  power  to  fill  the  theatre.  "Aiarcos"  was 
simply  "  pitchforked  "  on  to  the  stage.  As  Douglas  Jerrold 
wrote  once  in  reference  to  one  of  his  own  works,  "  it  was 
drugged,  and  stabbed,  and  hit  about  the  head,  as  only 
some  players  can  hit  a  play — hard  and  remorselessly." 
Many  of  the  actors  were  so  unskilled  in  their  profession  as 
to  be  wholly  inaudible,  while  the  majority  Of  those  who 
could  be  heard  were  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
words  of  their  parts  and  talked  nonsense  to  make  out  their 
scenes,  as  builders  fill  cavities  by  shooting  in  rubbish.  Miss 
Agnes  Cameron,  who  was  advertised  as  the  "directress" 
of  the  theatre  and  an  actress  of  American  fame,  proved  to 
be  no  actress  at  all.  So  courageous  an  exhibition  of  incapa- 
city can  hardly  ever  have  been  seen  in  a  London  theatre. 
The  stage  management  was  that  of  a  strolling  company  in 
a  bara     A  street  scene  was  made  to  do  duty  for  the  interior 
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of  the  Cathedral  of  Burgos,  and  the  Prior  of  Burgos  was 
actually  compelled  to  receive  the  confession  of  a  penitent 
in  that  public  situation,  surrounded  by  a  dozen  super- 
numeraries looking  on  and  listening.  The  "sensational 
adaptation  "  promised  in  the  advertisements  was  limited  to 
the  occasional  introduction  of  that  orchestral  twittering  and 
trembling  usually  associated  with  melodrama,  and  to  the 
interpolation  of  some  very  strange  speeches  in  the  last  scene, 
which  deferred  for  some  time  the  catastrophe,  and  rendered 
it  absolutely  ludicrous  when  at  last  it  was  arrived  at  The 
only  exception  that  can  be  made  in  the  general  condemna- 
tion of  the  representation  must  be  in  favour  of  Mr.  Charles 
Vemer,  who  sustained  the  part  of  Alarcos,  Mr.  Verner 
appears  to  be  an  actor  of  some  experience  who  has  accepted 
Mr.  Phelps  as  his  exemplar,  and  is  careful  to  follow  all  the 
peculiarities  of  manner  of  that  performer,  even  to  imitating 
that  superabundant  working  of  the  eyebrows,  shrugging  of 
the  shoulders,  and  heaving  of  the  chest  which  invariably 
mark  his  exertions  in  tragedy.  Still  Mr.  Verner  had  clearly 
taken  some  pains  with  his  part,  and  laboured  zealously  to 
render  it  as  effective  as  he  could  He  is  not  without  stage 
adroitness,  though  he  adheres  too  closely  to  theatrical 
tradition. 

The  audience  comported  themselves  with  most  com- 
mendable patience,  applauding  when  they  could  with  any 
sort  of  conscience,  laughing  now  and  then,  and  hissing  a 
little  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  A  call  was  raised  for  the 
author,-  but  this  compliment  was  understood  to  be  of  rather 
an  ironical  kind.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  present,  or  he  would 
surely  have  repented  the  fatal  good  nature  with  which  he 
had  given  his  "  kind  permission  "  to  the  performance  of  his 
tragedy,  and  indirectly  countenanced  the  catchpenny  specu- 
lation of  the  management  of  Astley's. 
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XVII. 

"THE  CONQUEST  OF  MAGDALA/* 

[Astley's  Theatre.— September  1868.] 

Upon  the  stage  which  has  seen  mimic  representations  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  and  the  wars  in  China,  India,  and  the 
Crimea,  the  latest  achievements  of  British  valour  have  now 
been  honoured  with  dramatic  illustration.  There  has  been 
produced  at  Astley's  Theatre  "  an  entirely  original,  histori- 
cal, grand  naval  and  military  spectacular  drama,  in  four 
parts,  replete  with  military  evolutions,  processions,  dances, 
pageants,  combats,"  &c.  The  new  work  is  entitled  "  The 
Conquest  of  Magdala  and  the  Fall  of  Theodore,"  and  pro- 
ceeds, we  believe,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Fox  Cooper,  the  stage 
manager  of  Astley's. 

On  a  sort  of  fly-leaf  to  the  playbill  the  author  informs  us 
that,  with  the  aid  of  a  prologue  to  his  drama,  he  has  sought 
to  provide  an  intelligible  motive  for  the  cruelty  of  TAeth 
dore  "  by  supplying  the  tyrant  with  the  additional  excuse 
of  the  prescription  of  his  ancestors."  With  this  view  the 
audience  are  made  acquainted  with  certain  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  early  history  of  Abyssinia  which,  indubitably, 
are  not  generally  known.  To  find  justification  for  Tfuodare 
the  dramatist  looks  back  a  long  way  through  the  years. 
The  earlier  incidents  of  the  play  are  supposed  to  have 
happened  exactly  two  centuries  ago.  A  party  of  comic 
Puritans,  consisting  oijedediah  Snuffleton^  Timothy  Flower- 
top^  and  his  wife,  are  discovered  traversing  the  mountain 
defiles  of  Abyssinia.  They  enter  riding  upon  donkeys, 
much  as  though  they  were  at  Margate,  and  their  period  was 
of  to-day.  Their  language  and  manners,  moreover,  are  dis- 
tinctly marked  by  a  cockney  humour  of  quite  modern  date. 
The  travellers  are  made  captives  by  a  fierce  Mahometan 
chief  named  Abduly  who  forthwith  orders  them  to  be 
"burnt,  impaled,  and  flayed  alive."  Happily  they  are 
spared  this  cruel  and  compound  doom  by  the.  arrival  of  a 
body  of  British  troops,  who  are  described  as  "  the  soldiers  of 
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Lord  Peterborough^  The  soldiers  engage  the  natives  and 
rescue  the  prisoners.  In  the  conflict  the  son  of  Abdul^ 
named  Rasselas  (by  way  of  compliment  to  Dr.  Johnson,  we 
presume),  receives  his  death-wound.  Over  the  body  of 
Rasselas^  Abdul  and  his  followers  vow  eternal  vengeance 
against  the  British  wherever  and  whenever  they  may  be 
found  With  the  retirement  of  the  soldiers  of  Lord  Peter- 
borough^ who,  it  may  be  noted,  wear  uniforms  of  George  the 
Second's  time,  and  are  led  by  an  officer  in  the  costume  of 
Don  Ccesar  de  Bazan,  the  prologue  terminates. 

The  play  proper  introduces  us  to  Abyssinia  at  the 
present  date.  The  scenery  is  professedly  painted  from 
drawings  made  on  the  spot  Yet  "  the  gardens  and  kiosk  *' 
of  TJieodore  strangely  resemble  a  view  of  the  abode  of  the 
Khan  of  Tartary  pertaining  of  right  to  the  familiar  drama 
of  "Mazeppa."  The  costumes  demonstrate  how  severely 
the  wardrobe  of  the  theatre  has  been  taxed  by  the  produc- 
tion of  this  drama.  The  striped  shirts  of  Irish  peasants, 
such  as  appear  in  the  "  Colleen  Bawn,"  the  robes  and 
plumes  and  leopard  skins  of  the  Peruvians  who  fought 
against  Pizarro,  even  the  stars  and  spangles  of  the  clowns 
who  whilom  used  to  tumble  in  the  arena  of  the  Astley*s  of 
yesterday,  would  seem  to  have  been  made  available  by  the 
chieftains  and  people  of  Theodore.  The  King  is  a  conven- 
tional stage  tyrant,  lauding  himself  and  defaming  his 
prisoners  and  his  foes  in  ponderous  bass  tones.  The 
Queen  is  lachrymose  and  compassionate.  In  compliance 
with  her  request  the  Ri/tg  spares  for  a- term  his  captives,  and, 
to  relieve  her  sorrows  and  amuse  himself  and  the  audience, 
orders  the  performance  of  a  troop  of  ballet  girls,  who,  it  is 
stated,  have  lately  come  to  him  from  Paris. 

The  third  part  of  the  drama  brings  us  to  the  arrival  of 
the  British  army  in  Annesley  Bay.  Here  we  have  a  scene 
of  great  animation,  which  afforded  unbounded  pleasure  to 
the  audience.  A  strong  body  of  real  Grenadier  Guards 
parade  the  stage,  in  company  with  horse  artillerymen  and  a 
few  privates  of  some  regiment  of  very  irregular  Indian 
cavalry.  The  corps  de  ballet  now  represents  the  naval 
brigade,  and  performs  a  most  elaborate  hornpipe.  To 
show  that  nothing  has  been  forgotten  a  mule  is  introduced, 
or  what  looks  like  a  mule,  until  the  creature  turns  its  head 
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and  reveals  itself  a  pony  in  disguise,  with  long  artificial 
brown  paper  ears  fixed  outside  its  natural  ones. 

The  entrance  of  Sir  Robert  Napier  was,  of  course,  the 
signal  for  a  storm  of  applause,  due  less,  perhaps,  to  the 
merits  of  the  actor  than  to  the  eminence  of  the  character 
he  personated.  The  stage  Sir  Robert  appeared  to  be  some- 
what insecure  in  his  saddle,  and  considerably  incon- 
venienced by  the  fact  that  his  jack-boots  were  many  sizes 
too  large  for  him.  In  other  respects  the  British  com- 
mander was  satisfactorily  represented.  His  speech  to  his 
troops  was  ably  delivered,  allowing  for  the  difficulties  of 
oratory  on  horseback,  especially  when  your  charger  is 
afflicted  with  severe  cough,  and  is  tormented  by  a  crazy 
anxiety  to  turn  round  and  round. 

In  the  invading  army  are  of  course  to  be  found  those 
farcical  characters  without  which  no  "  hippo-drama  "  would 
be  complete.  Timothy  Scroggins  is  a  private  in  the  4th 
Foot,  whose  humour  it  is  to  be  for  ever  losing  his  tunic 
in  his  search  after  a  British  public-house  in  the  wilds  of 
Abyssinia.  Scroggins  is  accompanied  by  one  Faddy  Shan- 
non^ an  Irish  corporal  in  the  artillery,  who  is  obviously 
performed  by  the  actor  who  in  the  prologue  had  appeared 
as  the  ferocious  chieftain  Abdul.  In  relation  to  this 
extraordinary  metempsychosis  the  dramatist  furnishes  us 
with  no  sort  of  explanation.  Scroggins  and  Shannon  tried 
hard  to  be  funny,  but  were  not  well  supplied  with  oppor- 
tunities  of  distinguishing  themselves  in  that  respect  Their 
encounter  with  a  gorilla,  however,  a  harmless  animal,  not 
given,  it  may  be  remarked,  to  beating  its  breast  or  emitting 
sounds  of  any  peculiar  portent,  sufficiently  entertained  the 
gallery. 

In  the  concluding  part  of  the  drama  the  arms  of  Theodore 
and  England  are  brought  into  collision,  and  Magdala  is 
stormed  and  captured.  The  King  is  slain  in  single  com- 
bat with  Lieutenant  Harcourty  theretofore  one  of  his  captives 
— a  poetically  just  conclusion,  rather  due  to  the  invention 
of  the  playwright  than  strictly  founded  upon  historical  fact. 
Midst  peals  of  musketry,  clouds  of  smoke,  and  much  glow 
of  coloured  fires,  the  curtain  falls,  and  a  choked  and 
blinded  and  deafened  audience  award  unmeasured  applause 
to  the  new  production.     The  success  of  the  play  was  com* 
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plete.  But  Mr.  Cooper  should  be  adjured  to  remember 
Ducrow's  counsel — "cut  the  dialect  and  get  to  the  bosses  " 
— a  dictum  worthy  of  the  regard  of  the  most  advanced 
dramatists,  and  of  being  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  above 
the  proscenium  of  all  our  theatres.  Mr.  Cooper  has, 
apparently,  but  little  literary  faculty ;  and  much  of  his  flat 
and  foolish  dialogue  might  be  suppressed  with  exceeding 
benefit  to  his  play.  Everything  is  permitted  in  an  Astley's 
drama  except  the  privilege  of  being  dull.  That  pertains 
to  more  pretentious  establishments,  and  is  not  likely  to 
become  forfeit  from  disuse. 


XVIII. 
"KING  O'  SCOTS.'' 

[Drury  Lane  Theatre.— October  1868.] 

Sir  Walter  Scott  at  one  time  complained  that  he  had 
been  made  a  dramatist  whether  he  would  or  not  "I 
believe,"  he  continued,  laughingly,  "my  muse  would  be 
7<frry-fied  into  treading  the  stage  even  if  I  should  write  a 
sermon."  Each  Waverley  novel  as  it  issued  from  the  press 
was  pounced  upon  by  Terry,  Dimond,  Dibdin,  Pocock,  or 
some  other  popular  dramatist  of  the  period,  and  forthwith 
converted  to  the  uses  of  the  theatre.  The  managers 
struggled  to  be  first  in  the  field  with  their  adaptations. 
Dibdin,  it  was  understood,  could  produce  a  dramatic 
version  of  any  given  novel  in  something  under  eight-and- 
forty  hours  after  its  publication ;  and  his  competitors  did 
not  require  much  more  time  in  the  concoction  of  their 
plays  on  the  same  subject.  Yet  of  the  many  dramas  thus 
presented  to  the  world,  although  they  enjoyed  great  success 
on  their  first  production — for  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  point  of  duty  with  the  readers  of  Scott  to  witness  the 
dramatic  illustration  of  his  stories — few  have  secured  any 
permanent  place  in  the  theatrical  repertory.  Even  "  Rob 
Roy  "  and  "  Guy  Mannering,"  which  still  obtain  occasional 
representation,  have  probably  existed  less  on  account  of 
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their  inherent  dramatic  merits  than  by  reason  of  their 
operatic  form  and  the  numerous  Scottish  melodies  im- 
ported into  them.  Some  seasons  back  Mr.  Fechter  pro 
duced  "  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,"  and  Mrs.  Boucicault, 
a  short  time  since,  appeared  with  credit  in  "  The  Heart 
of  Midlothian;"  but  these  were  newly  arranged  dramas 
differing  greatly  from  the  stage  versions  of  the  novels 
current  in  Scott's  time.  What  modern  playgoer,  we  may 
ask,  can  boast  acquaintance  with  dramas  founded  on  "  The 
Antiquary,"  "  Ivanhoe,"  "  The  Abbot,"  "  Kenilworth,"  «  The 
Pirate,"  "  Woodstock,"  "  Peveril  of  the  Peak,"  &c.  ?  Yet 
all  these  works  found  their  way  to  the  stage,  and  in  some 
instances  several  versions  of  the  same  story  were  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  theatrical  public 

The  "  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  as  a  play,  was  first  produced  at 
the  Surrey  Theatre  in  the  summer  of  1822.  The  dramatist 
was  Mr.  Ball,  subsequently  more  famous  as  Mr.  Fitzball, 
who  completed  the  task  of  adaptation  in  a  week.  The  play 
enjoyed  a  successful  run  of  ninety-six  nights.  A  second 
version,  by  Pocock,  called  "  Nigel ;  or,  the  Crown  Jewels," 
was  produced  at  Covent  Garden  some  months  later,  but, 
although  supported  by  the  lining  Janus  of  Bartley,  the 
Dalgarno  of  Charles  Kemble,  and  the  Margaret  Ramsay 
of  Miss  Foote,  and  aided  by  some  finely  painted  views  of 
old  London,  the  play  failed  to  please,  securing  but  six 
representations.  A  third  adaptation,  by  Terry,  in  which 
Liston  was  to  have  appeared  as  the  Kingy  and  Miss 
Stephens  as  Margaret^  was  rehearsed  at  Drury  Lane,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  ill-success  of  Pocock's  play,  was 
prudently  withdrawn  from  the  theatre,  and  never  under- 
went the  risk  of  performance. 

Playgoers  of  the  present  time  have  not  the  Waverley  Novels 
so  freshly  in  their  remembrance  as  the  public  of  fifty  years 
ago,  when  it  was  not  so  necessary  to  produce  a  coherent 
drama  as  to  huddle  upon  the  stage  the  most  striking  scenes 
of  the  story  last  published,  the  audience  supplying  from 
recollection  the  play's  shortcomings  in  the  matter  of  in- 
telligibility. It  has  therefore  been  incumbent  upon  Mr. 
Halliday,  the  latest  adapter  of  "  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel," 
to  aim  less  at  fidelity  to  Scott  than  at  the  provision  of  a 
drama  which  should  be  in  itself,  and  without  reference  to 
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its  original,  consistent  and  comprehensible.  Upon  the 
whole,  although  certain  of  his  modifications  may  be  open 
to  grave  question,  the  dramatist  has  fairly  succeeded  in  his 
design,  while  several  scenes  of  his  play  are  ingeniously 
contrived.  The  "  King  o'  Scots,"  as  the  new  production 
is  entitled,  is,  indeed,  a  picturesque  and  stirring  melodrama, 
with  merits  sufficient  to  have  warranted  a  disregard  for 
such  sensational  expedients  as  NigeTs  "leap  for  life"  at 
the  close  of  the  first  act,  and  the  spectacle  of  Dalgarnds 
dead  body  floating  down  the  river  by  lime-light  in  the 
opening  scene  of  the  third  act.  The  play  has  been  most 
liberally  "mounted"  by  the  management.  Considered 
simply  as  a  spectacle,  it  may  vie  with  any  productions  of 
that  class  seen  in  London  of  late  years.  Mr.  Beverly  has 
provided  a  series  of  admirable  "  backgrounds ; "  his  views 
of  Fleet  Street  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  of  Whitefriars,  of 
Greenwich  Park,  and  of  Old  London  Bridge,  are  most 
admirable  specimens  of  scene  painting.  The  costumes  are 
handsome,  and  for  the  most  part  appropriate,  although  the 
modem-looking  barrister,  who  represents,  we  presume,  the 
Templar  element  in  the  riot  of  the  apprentices  in  the  first 
scene,  is  a  decided  blot  upon  an  otherwise  well-arranged 
picture.  Most  animated  crowds  occupy  the  stage  through- 
out the  drama ;  the  revels  in  Alsatia  and  *  the  hunt  in 
Greenwich  Park  (with  real  hounds  and  horses,  greatly  to 
the  delight  of  the  gallery)  being  triumphs  of  stage  manage- 
ment, considered  from  the  "  realistic  "  point  of  view  now  so 
much  in  favour.  These  special  attractions  would  of  course 
have  insiured  the  success  of  the  play,  the  reception  of 
which  was,  indeed,  from  the  first,  of  a  most  enthusiastic 
kind  Yet  the  "  King  o'  Scots  "  has  this  in  addition  to  be 
said  for  it:  that  it  provides  opportunities  for  very  good 
acting  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Phelps,  who  sustains  two 
characters— y^w^j  the  First  and  Trapbois  the  Miser.  Mr. 
Phelps's  command  over  the  Scottish  accent  has  been 
frequently  exhibited  in  his  performance  of  Sir  Fertinax 
McSycophant ;  and,  during  his  management  of  Sadler's 
Wells,  we  believe,  he  appeared  in  a  play  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
White,  of  which  a  personation  of  James  the  Hrst  was  a 
peculiar  feature.  As  a  tragedian  Mr.  Phelps  has  been 
censured  for  "  lacing  the  buskin  too  tight,"  to  employ  the 
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language  of  critics  of  the  last  century ;  but  as  a  delineator 
of  marked  character  of  a  humorous  kind  he  is  without  an 
equal  on  the  stage.  His  James  the  First  closely  follows 
Sir  Walter's  portraiture  of  the  king.  The  unsteady  gait, 
the  restless  hands,  the  mien  now  pedantically  stiff  and  now 
marked  by  most  unroyal  looseness  and  levity,  are  most 
faithfully  rendered.  The  actor's  success  in  the  part  was 
indisputable,  while  his  Trapbois  was  a  performance  of  even 
greater  artistic  distinction,  although  it  won,  perhaps,  less 
applause  from  the  audience.  So  finished  and  forcible  a 
picture  of  senile  imbecility  has  seldom  been  seen  on  the 
modem  stage.  Mr.  Phelps's  histrionic  manner  is  of  a 
sufficiently  pronounced  kind,  yet  this  seemed  hardly 
traceable  in  his  performance  of  the  Alsatian  miser,  so 
completely  did  the  actor  merge  his  identity  and  become 
absorbed  in  the  character  he  represented.  For  picturesque- 
ness  of  appearance  and  elaboration  of  treatment  Mr.  Phelps's 
Trapbois  may  be  placed  beside  his  Justice  Shallow — the 
two  characters  being,  of  course,  widely  different  in  their 
nature — and  higher  praise  can  hardly  be  awarded  to  his 
achievement.  Why  the  orchestra  should  always  follow 
every  entrance  and  action  of  the  miser  by  a  noisy  per- 
formance of  the  old  drinking  song  of  "  Down  among  the 
dead  men"  is  among  the  many  mysteries  of  musical 
accompaniment  for  which  our  theatres  are  becoming 
remarkable. 


XIX. 

"THE   RIGHTFUL  HEIR/' 

[Lyceum  Theatre.— October  1868.] 

Lord  Lvtton's  "  new  romantic  play  in  five  acts  and  eight 
tableaux,"  is  not  entirely  new  to  the  stage.  It  is  confessedly 
founded  on  a  former  work,  "  The  Sea  Captain,"  with  many 
additions  and  much  alteration  of  the  original  materials. 

"  The  Sea  Captain "  was  Lord  Lytton's  fourth  dramatic 
essay.  His  first  play,  "  The  Duchess  de  la  Valli^re,"  pro- 
duced in  1836,  met  with  little  success,  and  was  withdrawn 
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after  some  half-dozen  representations.  As  he  himself 
observed  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Edinburgh  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  "  My  first  poetry  was  thought  detestable,  and  my 
first  play  very  nearly  escaped  being  damned."  In  1838  he 
gave  to  the  world  the  popular  "  Lady  of  Lyons,  or  Love 
and  Pride,"  certainly  the  most  successful  five-act  play  of 
modem  times,  and  in  the  following  year  was  first  performed 
his  historical  drama  of  "  Richelieu,"  the  reception  of  which 
was  of  a  very  favourable  kind.  The  year  1839  saw  also 
the  production  of  "  The  Sea  Captain "  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre.  To  complete  the  list  we  may  note  that  the 
comedy  of  "  Money"  appeared  in  1840,  and  that  "Not  so 
Bad  as  we  Seem ;  or.  Many  Sides  to  a  Character,"  written 
in  aid  of  a  literary  charity,  of  which  nothing  has  been  heard 
for  a  prolonged  period,  was  produced  in  185 1,  being  first 
performed  by  amateurs  of  eminence,  and  subsequently  by 
professional  players  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  with  rather 
qualified  success.  These  works  constitute  the  whole  of 
Lord  Lytton's  writings,  for  the  stage 

"The  Sea  Captain,"  although  very  well  played — Mr. 
Macready,  Mr.  Strickland,  Mrs.  Warner,  and  Miss  Helen 
Faucit  were  engaged  in  the  representation — failed  to  please 
on  the  stage.  'I'he  printed  drama,  however,  was  very  largely 
read,  going  through  four  or  five  editions.  A  somewhat 
petulant  address  prefixed  to  one  of  these  issues  was  pro- 
ductive  of  that  irresistibly  humorous  criticism  by  "Mr. 
Charles  J.  Yellowplush"  in  Fraser^s  Magazine^  thanks  to 
which,  perhaps,  modern  readers  may  possess  some  slight 
acquaintance  with  "  The  Sea  Captain."  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  performances  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  under  Mr. 
Creswick's  management,  some  seasons  back,  the  play  has 
not  hitherto  been  revived.  Indeed,  the  dramatist  himself 
seems  to  have  thought  slightingly  oif  the  piece,  for  he  has 
always  excluded  it  from  the  collected  editions  of  his  works. 
Or  it  may  be  that  he  has  been  reserving  it,  with  undimin« 
ished  faith  in  its  general  merits,  for  the  opportunity  which 
has  been  found  at  last  of  again  presenting  it  in  the  theatre. 
For  authors,  like  the  parents  of  deformed  children,  are 
often  seen  to  be  overweeningly  fond  and  proud  of  such 
of  their  offspring  as  secure  the  least  regard  and  admiration 
from  the  general  world. 
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In  this  way,  perhaps,  may  be  explained  the  pains  Lord 
Lytton  has  taken  with  his  "  Sea  Captain  "  in  giving  it  the 
form  it  now  wears  as  "The  Rightful  Heir."  It  would  have 
been  as  easy  for  him,  one  would  have  thought,  to  have  pro- 
duced an  absolutely  new  work  as  to  have  accomplished 
so  much  "  new-shaping,"  trimming,  and  modifying.  All  the 
names  of  the  dramatis  persona  are  changed  Lady  Arundel 
is  now  called  Lady  MonireviUe ;  Norman  becomes  Vyvyan , 
Lord  Ashdale  Lord  Beaufort;  while  Sir  Maurice  Beevor  is 
rechristened  Sir  Grey  de  Malpas — although  it  is  difficult  to 
see  that  any  real  advantage  accrues  from  these  variations. 
The  early  scenes  now  wear  a  certain  historic  aspect  from 
the  frequent  allusions  to  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  room  is 
thus  found  for  sundry  bursts  of  patriotic  oratory  which  close 
the  second  act  effectively,  but  otherwise  help  the  story  in 
no  way,  while  they  cannot  fail  to  suggest  in  the  minds  of 
the  irreverent  reference  to  that  famous  tragedy  by  Mr.  Puff 
which  dealt  so  largely  with  the  same  subject  The  last  two 
acts  are  almost  altogether  new,  and  the  catastrophe  is 
entirely  remodelled.  Yet,  these  changes  notwithstanding, 
it  must  be  said  the  merits  of  the  work  remain  very  much 
where  they  were.  "  The  Rightful  Heir  "  is  hardly  a  better 
play  than  "  The  Sea  Captain." 

If  Lord  Lytton  were  to  write  an  entirely  new  drama,  he 
would  no  more  produce  such  a  work  as  "The  Rightful 
Heir,"  probably,  than  if  he  were  now  to  write  a  new  novel 
he  would  be  content  to  give  to  the  world  such  a  story  as 
"  Ernest  Maltravers  "  or  "  Godolphin."  The  plot  of  the 
play  is  wholly  of  an  old-fashioned  and  effete  kind.  It  per- 
tains legitimately  to  what  we  may  call  the  "Keepsake" 
period  of  literature.  In  days  when  G.  P.  R.  James  was  a 
king  among  novelists  it  probably  would  have  found  ad- 
mirers, but  it  is  in  truth  thirty  years  behind  the  age.  The 
conflicts  between  rightful  heirs  and  wrongful  heirs  have 
become  the  jests  and  by-words  of  the  theatre,  the  stock 
materials  of  caricaturists  and  burlesque  writers,  the  undis- 
puted property  of  the  most  obscure  provincial  stages.  At 
one  period  of  the  performance  one  almost  looked  for  the 
appearance  of  the  old-established  ghost  rising  from  a  riven 
tomb  to  confound  the  guilty  and  protect  the  innocent,  so  • 
completely  did  the  story  appear  to  be  adherent  to  bygone 
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forms  and  prescriptions.  It  may  be  that  the  work  pretends 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  melodrama  possessed  of  certain 
poetic  or  quasi-poetic  qualities.  But  even  considered  in  this 
light,  "The  Rightful  Heu:*'  does  not  command  much  esteem. 
It  is  immeasurably  inferior  to  the  "Lady  of  Lyons" — 
our  respect  for  that  production  having  very  definite  limits. 
The  story  is  not  merely  without  nature  or  reality,  but  it 
£ails  to  interest,  as  many  a  story  artfully  constructed,  al- 
though heedless  of  truth  or  probability,  may  yet  succeed 
thoroughly  in  doing.  One  scene  alone  has  any  genuine 
dramatic  worth.  When  Za/iy  Monireville  struggles  with 
her  pride,  and  is  at  length  compelled  to  recognise  the  child 
she  had  long  disowned,  the  offspring  of  a  secret  and  shame- 
ful marriage,  the  sympathies  of  the  audience  were  honestly 
stirred,  as  it  seemed,  for  the  first  and  only  time  throughout 
the  representation.  In  other  respects,  although  the  applause 
was  incessant — for  the  occasion  was  one  of  excitement,  the 
house  was  very  crowded,  Lord  Lytton  was  known  to  be 
present,  and  was,  indeed,  required  more  than  once  to  come 
to  the  front  of  his  box — the  play  clearly  failed  to  impress 
or  to  move  the  public  in  any  marked  degree.  For  the 
language  of  the  diama  is  not  so  much  poetry  as  prose  that 
has,  so  to  speak,  lived  in  a  poetic  neighbourhood.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  poetic  phrases,  and  the  verse  moves 
along  mellifiuously  enough ;  but  poetic  thoughts  are  much 
less  discernible,  while  occasionally  there  occur  flights  of 
rhapsody  that  verge  perilously  upon  rhodomontade. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vezin,  always  careful 
and  intelligent  performers,  who  represented  Sir  Grey  de 
Malpas  and  Lady  MontrevilU^  Lord  Lytton  has  not  been 
fortunate  in  the  actors  employed  in  "The  Rightful  Heir.*' 
A  player  of  moderate  capacity,  with  but  a  note  or  two  of 
pathos  in  his  voice  and  some  skill  in  the  delivery  of  blank 
verse,  might  doubtless  do  much  with  the  character  of 
Vy^yan.  It  affords  no  opportunities  for  the  display  of  the 
great  histrionic  gifts  which  were  possessed  by  its  original 
representative,  Mr.  Macready  ;  still  the  part  is  a  showy  one, 
and  its  favour  with  the  audience  a  matter  of  certainty. 
Unfortunately,  the  Vyvyan  of  the  Lyceum  is  the  German- 
American  Mr.  Bandmann,  a  coarse  and  noisy  actor,  who 
has  not  the  remotest  idea  of  reciting  blank  verse,  and 
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accordingly  makes  of  the  long  speeches  entrusted  to  him  a 
mere  mash  of  fine  words,  from  which  sense  and  even 
grammar  seemed  to  be  wholly  absent  Mr.  Bandmann's 
voice  is  harsh  and  monotonous,  and  his  face  expressionless. 
Something  of  Ancient  Fistors  manner  distinguished  his 
ungainly  striding  about  the  stage  and  his  vehement  gesticu- 
lations, while  his  incessant  smiling  at  the  gallery  and  self- 
satisfied  glances  at  the  pit  made  his  whole  performance 
ludicrous. 


XX. 

«  MONTE  CRISTO." 

[Adelphi  Theatre.— October  1868.] 

Twenty  years  ago  the  actors  of  the  Thditre  Historique^- 
it  afterwards  became  the  Lyrique,  and  was  finally  swept 
away  altogether  by  the  destroying  hand  of  M.  Haussmann 
— ^ventured  across  the  Channel  and  attempted  to  give  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  a  representation  of  their  great  drama 
of  "Monte  Christo."  The  story  bearing  the  same  name, 
by  Alexandre  Dumas  and  Company,  upon  which,  of  course, 
the  play  was  founded,  had  been  the  "sensation"  novel  of 
the  period.  Some  few  years  back  visitors  to  Trouville  were 
shown  the  small  chamber  in  a  fisherman's  cottage  in  which 
M.  Dumas  and  his  colleague,  M.  Maquet,  sitting  opposite 
each  other  at  the  same  table  had  written,  as  fast  as  copying 
clerks,  the  first  four  volumes  of  "  Monte  Christo  "  in  sixteen 
days.  The  world  has  hardly  yet  ceased  to  wonder  at  the 
extraordinary  book  and  the  still  more  extraordinary  rapidity 
with  which  it  was  produced.  But  in  1848  the  novel, 
both  in  its  original  and  a  translated  form,  had  been  very 
cordially  received  and  was  highly  regarded  by  the  British 
public. 

The  actors  of  the  Th^itre  Historique  and  their  play, 
however,  were  driven  from  the  London  stage.  There  arose 
a  cry  about  the  desecration  of  Drury  Lane.  It  was  true  the 
theatre  was  in  a  bankrupt  state — had  been  a  few  months 
previously  a  hippodrome  and  a  concert-room.     But  it  was 
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held  that  the  presence  of  the  French  company  upon  its 
boards  was  a  more  fatal  degradation.  Histrionic  London 
rose  against  the  project.  There  were  indignation  meetings 
of  English  actors,  angry  placards  upon  the  hoardings, 
furious  letters  in  the  papers,  and  petitions  to  the  Crown  to 
protect  native  talent  and  to  discountenance  the  foreigners. 
Even  the  time  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  occupied  with  a 
discussion  of  the  matter,  when  Lord  Beaumont,  deprecating 
the  system  of  adaptation  upon  which  the  London  theatres 
thrived,  avowed,  reasonably  enough,  "  that  if  the  choice  lay 
between  a  bad  translation  of  a  French  piece  and  the  same 
piece  in  the  original,  he  should  prefer  the  latter."  Punch 
naturally  had  his  humorous  say  upon  the  subject,  and 
informed  his  readers  that  *'  the  feeling  of  indignation  at  the 
late  invasion  of  the  French  actors  is  very  strong  indeed 
among  the  English  translators.  Many  of  the  members  of 
the  Dramatic  Authors'  Society  have  sworn  themselves  in 
as  special  constables  to  take  up  every  French  subject 
directly  the  said  subject  shall  appear."  But  neither  the 
arguments  of  reason  nor  of  humour  were  of  any  avail.  They 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  too  dense  a  stupidity,  too  angry 
a  prejudice.  The  Historique  players  went  back  to  Paris 
ui^eard  and  insulted,  carrying  their  drama  of  "Monte 
Christo"  along  with  them. 

'  It  was  observed  at  the  time  that  if  the  "native  talent 
party"  had  but  been  patient  their  end  would  have  been 
gained  by  a  natural  process  without  recourse  to  violent  and 
ill-mannered  measures.  Taken  upon  its  merits  simply, 
"Monte  Christo"  was  not  likely  to  please  the  London 
public  It  was  a  prodigiously  long  play ;  it  even  occupied 
two  evenings  in  performance.  Upon  the  first  night  the 
troubles  and  sufferings  of  Edmond  Dant^s  \jere  exhibited ; 
on  the  second  night  was  shown  the  consummate  vengeance 
taken  by  him  in  his  character  of  Monte  Christo.  The 
play  had  this  novelty  of  length  in  its  favour,  and  that  was 
all.  But  mere  protraction  was  hardly  enough  to  win  for  it 
success.  It  would,  without  doubt,  have  been  found  out- 
rageously tedious  and  would  have  wholly  failed.  The 
experiment,  however,  was  not  tested — for  some  few  perfor- 
mances afterwards  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre  did  not  afford 
a  fair  criterion  of  the  real  nature  of  the  question,  and  the. 
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"  native  talent "  party  were  able  to  congratulate  themselves 
upon  the  judgment  they  had  *'  snatched/'  and  the  triumph 
they  had  obtained  by  brute  force  over  the  f(»eign  actors. 

But  "  the  whirligig  of  Time  brings  in  his  revenges."  It 
has  seemed  good  to  Mr.  Webster  to  produce  at  the  Adelphi 
Theatre  an  English  version  of  this  same  play  of  **"Monte 
Christo."  The  Adelphi  adaptation  drops  an  "  h,"  out  of 
compliment,  we  presume,  to  a  habit  in  that  respect  prevalent 
on  the  English  stage,  and  is  called  "  Monte  Cristo."  The 
play  encountered  a  very  stormy  reception.  The  verdict 
pronounced  upon  it  was  of  a  most  unmistakable  kind.  For 
some  years  there  has  not  been  audible  in  a  London  theatre 
so  much  interruption,  hissing,  and  hooting  as  was  heard  in 
the  Adelphi  on  Saturday  night  Mr.  Webster  and  his 
company  have  now  an  experience  of  the  kind  of  suffering 
inflicted  upon  M.  Melingue  and  his  playfellows  in  1848. 

"  Monte  Cristo "  is  a  feebly  written,  poorly  constructed 
play,  but  no  doubt  its  prime  offence  in  the  view  of  the 
audience  was  its  inordinate  length  and  tediousness.  The 
drama  is  in  five  acts,  and  the  curtain  rose  upon  it  punctually 
at  a  quarter  to  eight.  At  half-past  eleven  three  acts  only 
had  been  completed,  and  already  the  patience  of  the 
audience,  having  sustained  very  gallantly  much  severe  trial, 
was  thoroughly  exhausted.  It  was  conjectured  that  the 
conclusion  of  the  piece  would  be  arrived  at  somewhere 
about  three  o'clock  on  the  Sunday  morning.  The  actors^ 
for  no  fault  of  their  own,  were  jeered  at,  interrogated, 
"  chaffed,"  after  a  most  merciless  fashion.  "  Shall  you  be 
long,  sir?"  was  the  ironically  polite  inquiry  addressed  to 
each  player  as  he  entered  to  speak  his  part  The  British 
public  when  once  it  loses  its  forbearance  loses  it  very 
thoroughly  indeed.  But  although  its  wrath  on  the  present 
occasion  assumed  somewhat  gross  and  rude  forms  of  mani- 
festation, it  had  certainly  warrant  and  justification  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  A  play  that  wt'Ii  not  move 
on,  episodes  without  interest,  dialogue  that  appears  inter- 
minable, and  is  as  dull  as  it  is  long,  mysteries  that  come  to 
nothing,  and  situations  that  "  hang  fire,"  assuredly  entitle 
the  audience  to  express  their  discontent  in  the  most  ready 
manner  that  occurs  to  them.  Accordingly  "  Monte  Cristo  ** 
met  with  condemnation  of  a  very  thorough  kind  indeed. 
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Its  length  was  fatal  to  it,  but  even  had  the  play  been  less 
▼olaminouSy  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  would  have, given 
much  more  satisfaction.  The  sufferings  of  Danih  are  such 
as  secure  commiseration;  but  the  audience  can  hardly 
follow  with  sympathy  the  coldblooded  calculation  of  his 
scheme  of  vengeance.  Then  the  English  dramatist  has 
tampered  with  his  materials  in  a  most  perilous  manner. 
He  has  ruined  the  character  of  Merckdisy  the  heroine  of 
the  story.  An  English  audience  has  not  much  pity  for 
unmarried  mothers.  Yet,  in  "  Monte  Christo,*'  Merctdks  is 
found  to  have  given  birth  to  a  child  of  which  Danths  is  the 
father  without  being  the  lady's  husband.  Indeed,  Danth 
himself  loses  much  of  his  heroic  character  when  he  is  thus 
shown  to  have  seduced  the  woman  he  professes  to  love. 
Then  the  part  played  by  Mr.  Webster  is  made  far  too 
prominent.  Opportunity  is  found  for  his  wearing  many 
ingenious  disguises,  and  displaying  his  well-known  skill  in 
the  art  of  "making  up;"  but  these  expedients  are  of  no 
real  assistance  to  the  play,  and,  indeed,  helped  to  delay  its 
progress  in  the  fatal  manner  we  have  described. 

Mr.  Fechter  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost;  Miss 
Leclercq  was  the  AfercUh;  Mrs.  Mellon  undertook  the 
part  of  Albert  de  Morceuf^  and  Mr.  Belmore  represented 
Caderousse — ^so  that  altogether  the  cast  was  one  of  some 
strength.  All  was  in  vain,  however.  We  must  use  the 
old-fashioned  word,  now  that  the  old-fashioned  event  has 
recurred :  "  Monte  Cristo  "  was  damned. 


XXI. 
"SCHOOL.'* 

[Prfnce  of  Wales  Theatre.— January  1869.] 

A  GERMAN  original  lies  at  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Robertson's 
comedy  of  "School,"  which  seems,  moreover,  something 
indebted  to  6ne  of  those  fairy  stories  which  Miss  Thackeray 
has  recently  translated  into  every-day  incident  and  modem 
life.    The  heroine  xA  die  comedy  is  a  Miss  Bella  Marks^  an 
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orphan  girl,  who  occupies  the  position  of  pupil  teacher  in 
an  academy  for  young  ladies,  called  Cedar-grove  House,  of 
which  JDr,  and  Mrs,  SutcUffe  are  the  proprietors  and 
principals.  In  the  opening  scene  Bella  Marks  is  discovered 
reading  aloud  the  story  of  ^'  Cinderella "  to  a  picturesque 
group  of  her  fellow  pupils,  who,  by-the-by,  must  be  said  to 
be  making  acquaintance  with  the  old  nursery  narrative  at  a 
somewhat  advanced  period  of  their  scholastic  career. 
Bella  is  herself  a  sort  of  Cinderella ;  she  is  required  to 
perform  distinctly  menial  duties  in  Mrs.  Sutcliff^s  house- 
hold, and,  on  the  dispersion  of  the  school  girls,  owing  to 
the  approach  of  a  shooting  party  of  gentlemen  and  to  some 
alarm  as  to  the  presence  of  an  ill-tempered  bull  in  the 
neighbourhood,  she  takes  to  flight,  leaving  her  slipper 
behind  her.  The  bull  is  shot  by  Mr.  Pointz,  and  the 
slipper  is  found  by  Lord  Beaufoy^  two  members  of  the 
shooting  party,  who  are  visitors  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Farin- 
toshf  the  uncle  of  the  young  nobleman.  Mr.  Fariniosh^ 
a  padded,  rouged,  and  bewigged  old  gentleman,  whose 
attempts  at  youthful  airiness  of  manner  contrast  curiously 
with  his  manifold  and  conspicuous  infirmities,  is  an  old 
college  friend  of  Dr.  SutcUffe^  and  is  most  anxious  that  his 
nephew.  Lord  Beaufoy^  should  marry  Miss  Naomi  Tighe^ 
an  heiress,  who  is  a  pupil  at  Cedar-grove  House.  The 
gentlemen  obtain  admission  to  the  academy,  but  it  soon 
becomes  apparent  that  Lord  Beaufoy  has  fallen  in  love  with 
Cinderella^  and  that  Miss  Tights  union  with  Mr.  Foiniz  will 
certainly  happen  sooner  or  later.  After  this  the  fairy  story 
is  comparatively  neglected  until  quite  the  close  of  the  play, 
and  the  plot  stands  still  for  some  time  while  the  humours  of 
life  at  a  girl's  school  are  being  thoroughly  investigated  and 
displayed.  Certainly  the  SutcUffe  Academy  would  seem 
to  have  been  an  establishment  of  an  exceptional  kind. 
Attached  to  the  educational  staff  is  an  usher,  one  Mr.  Krux^ 
who  has  paid  unsuccessful  suit  to  Miss  Marks^  and  in 
revenge  for  his  disappointment  acts  as  a  spy  upon  her 
movements,  and  conveys  to  the  heads  of  the  school  an 
unpleasant  and  unfaithful  report  of  her  relations  with  Lord 
Beaufoy.  Bella  is  dismissed  the  academy  with  ignominy, 
and  for  some  time  her  fate  is  uncertain.  Meanwhile  it  has 
been   discovered  that  she  is  in  truth  the  grandchild,  of 
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wealthy  Mr.  Farintosh^  who,  after  a  severe  illness,  abandons 
artifices  and  cosmetics  and  presents  himself  as  a  very 
venerable  looking  gentleman,  freely  manifesting  the  liberal 
disposition  and  the  overflowing  heart  that  have  throughout 
been  his  legitimate  if  carefully  concealed  and  unsuspected 
possessions — an  incident  clearly  borrowed  from  the  dramatic 
version  of  George  Sand's  "  Beaux  Messieurs  de  Bois-Dor^/' 
which  was  played  last  year  at  the  Od^on.  Finally,  all 
uneasiness  on  account  of  Bella  is  set  at  rest  She  steps 
from  her  carriage  attended  by  powdered  footmen.  She  is 
the  wife  of  Lord  Beaufoy  ;  the  prince,  marrying  Cinderella^ 
has,  in  fact,  given  his  hand  and  his  title  to  his  '*  first  cousin 
once  removed"  The  wicked  usher  is  cudgelled  by  Mr, 
Fointz^  who  receives  as  his  reward  the  love  and  the  fortune 
of  Miss  Naomi  Tight ;  and,  the  demands  of  poetic  justice 
thus  thoroughly  satisfied  in  every  respect,  the  drama  ends. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  plot  of  "  School "  is  of  slight 
substance,  and  that  the  events  and  characters  of  the  comedy 
are  not  of  a  very  unfamiliar  kind.  Yet  the  story  in  repre- 
sentation is  far  from  being  without  interest,  and  the  quiet 
vein  of  sentiment  pervading  it,  attributable  to  the  old 
poetic  fable  with  which  it  maintains  an  intermittent  sort  of 
alliance,  helped  to  secure  for  it  the  approval  of  the  public 
The  first  act  is  perhaps  the  best  from  a  certain  freshness 
of  contrivance  which  distinguishes  it,  although  the  billing 
and  cooing  by  moonlight  of  the  two  pairs  of  lovers  in  the 
third  act  may  find  more  positive  popularity ;  the  second 
acty  containing  an  examination  of  the  school-girls  in 
ge(^aphy  and  Roman  history,  much  comicality  of  a 
commonplace  kind  being  occasioned  by  their  elaborately 
erroneous  replies,  crosses  the  border-line  of  farce,  and  the 
concluding  act  is  of  too  artificial  a  pattern — the  discovery 
of  a  long  lost  child  as  the  solution  of  a  dramatic  dilemma 
being  a  somewhat  exhausted  device.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  limited  size  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre  is  of 
real  advantage  to  the  class  of  plays  Mr.  Robertson  is  fond 
of  producing ;  a  story  gains  in  strength  and  significance 
by  being  brought  so  closely  to  the  view  of  the  spectators ; 
and  the  players  are  not  constrained  to  unnatural  shouting 
and  grimacing  in  order  that  their  speeches  may  be  heard 
and  &e  expression  of  their  faces  seen  from  distant  portions 
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of  the  house.  Both  author  and  actors  are  thus  enabled  to 
avoid  the  exaggeration  of  language  and  manner  which  has 
long  been  a  prominent  fJEuling  in  dramatic  writing  and 
representation. 

Although  it  failed,  no  doubt,  to  stir  the  sympathies  of 
the  audience  so  deeply  as  did  the  play  of  "  Caste,"  which  still 
remains  its  author's  best  production,  the  success  of  '^Schoor' 
was  unquestionable.  The  general  representation  was  credit* 
able  to  the  Prince  of  Wales's  company.  Miss  Addison,  as 
the  Cinderella  of  the  drama,  plays  with  much  delicate 
pathos.  Mr.  Montague,  though  he  is  deficient  in  tender- 
ness, is  easy  and  agreeable  as  '*  the  prince,"  Lord  Beaufoy  ; 
the  more  prosaic  and  humorous  lovers  are  well  represented 
by  Mr.  Bancroft  and  Miss  Wilton,  and  Mr.  Hare  provides 
a  very  finished  presentment  of  the  cosmeticised  and  de- 
crepit Mr,  Farintosh. 


XXIL 
'^DREAMS." 

[Gaiety  Theatre.— March  1869.] 

"  Dreams  ^  is  founded  upon  a  short  story  published  a  few 
years  back  in  a  collection  of  novelettes  entitled  "  A  Bunch 
of  Keys,"  the  work  of  various  authors.  In  its  original  form 
the  story  is  of  no  very  robust  nature — indeed,  it  never  pur- 
ported to  be  more  than  a  contribution  of  a  simple  and 
ordinary  pattern  to  a  magazine  of  light  literature — and  its 
want  of  substance  becomes  strikingly  apparent  when  it  is 
compelled  to  assume  the  dimensions  and  guise  of  a  five-act 
play.  But  the  art  of  dilution  and  protraction  has  always 
been  a  favourite  study  of  our  dramatists.  "  Dreams  "  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  a  playwright's  method  of  so  manipu- 
lating a  very  slight  subject  as  to  make  it,  at  any  rate,  sean 
strong  enough  for  his  purpose.  One  Rudolph  Ifarfihal,  a 
young  composer  living  at  Mayence,  regardless  of  the  afifectioa 
entertained  for  him  by  his  foster-sister  Lina^  quits  his  home 
to  visit  England.    He  designs  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  giving 
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singing  lessons,  and  to  bring  out  an  opera  of  his  own  com- 
position. He  falls  in  love  with  one  of  his  pupils,  the  grand- 
daughter of  a  duke,  and  asks  her  hand  in  marriage.  She 
promptly  rejects  his  suit.  He  feels  the  disappointment 
acutely,  becomes  very  ill,  is  for  a  while,  indeed,  almost 
insane;  During  his  illness  he  is  tenderly  nursed  by  his 
foster-sister.  The  natural  result  follows.  He  recovers  his 
health,  overcomes  his  ill-requited  passion,  and  in  the  end 
becomes  the  happy  husband  of  Una, 

This  is  the  main  theme  of  Mr.  Robertson's  new  play,  and 
of  the  original  story  in  the  "  Bunch  of  Keys ; "  but  of  course 
in  decanting  the  magazine  pint  into  the  dramatic  quart, 
much  additional  material  has  to  be  made  available,  or  the 
measure  would  appear  short  of  its  proper  quantity.  The 
story  is  therefore  taken  up  at  its  earliest  point  and  greatlv 
elaborated.  The  first  act  shows  the  spectators  Rudolphs 
home  at  Mayence.  His  parents,  the  Ritinuisier  and  the 
Frau  Har/ihaly  are  introduced,  and  the  young  man*s  clothes 
are  seen  to  be  duly  packed  for  his  journey  to  England. 
Further,  one  Mk  John  Hibbs  is  brought  on  the  scene — a 
London  bagman,  who  has  litde  real  connection  with  the 
plot,  but  who  occupies  time,  and  is  one  of  those  personages 
familiar  to  the  stage  who  dress  preposterously  and  comport 
themselves  facetiously,  and  so  acquire  a  sort  of  conventional 
reputation  for  exciting  diversion.  Then  the  heroine,  who 
by-the-by,  is  designated  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vercy  is  pro- 
vided with  a  lover  in  the  person  of  the  Earl  of  Mount-For- 
tesicourt  Upon  the  rejection  of  RudolpHs  suit  and  his 
subsequent  illness,  his  father  comes  to  England  and  chal- 
lenges to  mortal  combat,  on  his  son's  behalf,  the  Earl  of 
Mount'Forresicourt ;  and  a  duel  with  sabres  is  actually  sup- 
posed to  take  place — at  midnight  in  a  park  near  Windsor, 
with  summer  lightning  the  while  flashing  upon  the  scene  of 
the  encounter — ^between  the  English  nobleman  and  the 
German  Rittmctster,  Lord  Mouni-Forrestcourt  is  seriously 
wounded,  and  measures  are  taken  for  the  arrest  of  the  elder 
HarftJial,  Rudolph^  to  screen  his  father,  gives  himself  up 
as  the  duellist,  and  is  taken  to  prison  accordingly  and  tried 
for  his  life.  The  nobleman  recovers,  however,  and  his 
evidence  acquits  Rudolph.  Meanwhile  additional  difficulties 
intercept  the  conclusion  of  the  play  in  the  fact  that  Lina 
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has  found  refuge  in  a  convent,  and  she  has  to  be  released 
from  such  obligations  as  she  has  taken  upon  herself  before 
she  can  finally  yield  to  the  reluctant  wooing  of  Rudolph. 

That  this  story,  with  all  its  gross  improbabilities,  contains 
an  element  of  romantic  interest  sufficient  in  itself  to  move 
sympathy  and  win  approval  cannot  be  gainsaid;  but  the 
episodic  matter  does  not  so  much  assist  as  embarrass  the 
plot  The  foundation  is  originally  weak,  and  every  super- 
fluous stone  that  is  added  to  the  building,  so  far  from 
imparting  further  strength  to  it,  only  ensures  its  speedier 
downfall.  There  is  but  one  really  effective  scene  in 
'^  Dreams  : "  the  love-making  over  the  music  lesson  and 
the  repulse  of  Rudolph's  advances  in  the  second  act  The 
transfer  of  his  afifection  to  Una  is  inartistically  contrived ; 
indeed,  at  all  times  changes  of  feeling  of  this  kind  on  the 
stage  cannot  be  divested  of  an  unpleasant  abruptness. 
Even  Romeo's  love  for  Juliet  would  fail  somewhat  in  its 
effect  upon  the  audience  if  Rosaline  had  been  first  brought 
in  person  upon  the  scene,  had  figured  prominently  among 
the  characters,  and  the  lover's  earlier  passion  for  that  lady 
had  occupied  two  or  three  acts  of  the  play.  At  best, 
^*  Dreams "  contains  only  sufficient  material  for  a  short 
romantic  play  in  two  acts.  Reduced  to  that  form,  it  would 
bear  some  resemblance  to  Dr.  Marston's  little  drama  "  The 
Hard  Struggle,"  produced  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  about 
ten  years  ago,  and  would  probably  enjoy  a  corresponding 
measure  of  success.  The  more  closely  the  slender  lines  of 
the  original  story  are  adhered  to  and  all  extraneous  incidents 
excised,  the  greater  will  become  the  chances  of  the  plajr's 
prosperity. 

Moreover,  the  luckless  passion  of  the  humble  German  of 
genius  for  the  English  lady  of  noble  lineage  failed  to  excite 
the  commiseration  which  should  legitimately  have  pertained 
to  it  Perhaps  the  lover  was  too  humble— certainly  he 
wore  the  dress  and  aspect  of  a  mechanic — and  it  seemed 
to  be  the  general  feeling  of  the  audience  that  he  merited 
the  scorn  with  which  his  suit  was  received.  Even  the 
haughty  aristocrat  who  ultimately  wins  the  hand  of  the 
Lady  Clara^  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  gentleman  of  limited 
intelligence — though  Mr.  Robertson,  after  his  usual  manner, 
has  entrusted  to  this  character  the  smartest  speeches  in  the 
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play — ^was  more  favourably  regarded  by  the  spectators  than 
the  gifted  musician  who  betrays  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  making  love  to  his  pupil.  One  felt  that  the  lady 
was  right,  and  that  the  lover  was  wrong,  and  had,  indeed, 
little  to  complain  of;  a  conclusion  the  author  did  not 
contemplate  or  desire  that  his  audience  should  arrive  at. 
But  then  he  should  have  been  more  careful  to  lay  stress 
upon  the  romantic  rather  than  the  common-sense  side  of 
his  subject 

Mr.  Wigan  appears  as  Rudolph^  and — possibly  under  the 
delusion  that  two  bad  parts  are  equal  to  one  good  one — 
also  undertakes  the  character  of  the  Rittmeister.  In  favour 
of  this  system  of  "  doubling,"  as  it  is  called,  there  is  little 
to  be  said.  Nothing  hinges  upon  the  likeness  between  the 
father  and  son,  and  the  desire  to  excite  surprise  by  rapid 
changes  of  costume  should  be  beneath  an  actor  of  Mr. 
Wigan's  reputation.  No  doubt  some  applause  is  excited 
by  such  means,  but  the  situations  and  illusions  of  the  play 
are  gravely  affected  After  each  exit  of  the  father  or  the 
son  the  idea  haunts  the  spectator  that  the  actor  is  in  the 
hands  of  his  dresser  in  the  wings  hurriedly  shifting  his 
clothes,  and  forthwith  will  present  himself  under  changed 
conditions.  Mr.  Wigan  played  somewhat  languidly  and 
flatly.  The  actor  succeeds  better  in  representing  the 
undercurrents  of  emotion  than  the  surface  fervour  and 
impulsiveness  which  are  the  characteristics  of  the  German 
musician.  Mr.  Clayton  shows  distinct  advance  in  his  per- 
formance of  Lord  Mount' Fomstcourt^  while  Miss  Robertson 
has  not  hitherto  been  seen  to  such  advantage  as  in  the  part 
of  Lady  Clara,  The  two  octogenarians — the  Duke  of 
Loatnshire  and  his  oldest  tenant,  John  Gray — though  well 
played  by  Messrs.  Maclean  and  Eldred,  have  no  sort  of 
connection  with  the  drama,  and  should  be  amongst  the 
earliest  suppressions. 
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XXIIL 

"BLACK  AND  WHITE,'' 

[Addphi  Theatre.— April  1869.] 

The  scene  of  Mr.  Wilkie  CoUins's  new  play  is  laid  in  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  and  the  events  dealt  with  are  supp>osed 
to  have  occurred  some  forty  years  ago,  before  the  passing 
of  the  Emancipation  Act  The  characters,  however,  are 
careful  to  dress  in  the  style  of  the  present  day.  The  hero 
of  the  story  is  one  Maurice  de  Layrac^  a  French  gentleman, 
who  has  encountered  in  Paris  the  West  Indian  heiress. 
Miss  Miibum^  and  regarding  her  tenderly  has  accepted  an 
invitation  she  had  playfully  given  him  to  be  present  at  a 
ball  in  Trinidad  on  the  occasion  of  her  birthday.  Maurices 
gallantry  places  him  in  a  most  distressing  situation.  Arrived 
in  the  island  it  is  forthwith  discovered  that  he  is  the  son  of 
a  quadroon,  and  a  slave.  The  secret  of  his  birth  is  disclosed 
to  him  by  his  dying  mother,  and  unfortunately  the  revela- 
tion is  not  heard  by  him  alone.  Miss  MUbum  b  listening 
at  the  door,  and  Stephen  Wesicraft^  a  fierce  planter,  who  is 
also  in  love  with  the  lady,  has  stationed  himself  on  the 
roof  of  the  hut  in  which  the  painful  story  is  told,  and  has 
lost  no  word  of  it  Neither  of  the  listeners,  however,  is 
supposed  to  be  conscious  of  the  other's  presence.  The 
situation  is  a  striking  one,  if  a  little  ludicrous,  and  too 
obviously  referable  to  Mr,  Puff's  principle  that  "  if  people 
who  want  to  listen  or  overhear  were  not  always  connived 
at  on  the  stage  there  would  be  no  carrying  on  any  plot  in 
the  world."  Miss  Milburn  has  now  to  struggle  between 
her  love  for  Maurice  and  her  caste  prejudices.  Affection 
triumphs,  and  she  resolves  to  overlook  the  taint  of  black 
blood  in  his  veins,  and  to  accept  the  Octoroon  as  her  lover 
and  husband.  Still,  Maurices  plight  is  simply  desperate. 
The  plantation  to  which  he  pertains  as  part  of  the  live 
stock  is  about  to  be  sold  by  public  auction.  Westcrafi 
publicly  denounces  him  as  a  runaway  slave  in  the  market- 
place of  Trinidad,  and  causes  him  to  be  arrested  and 
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thrown  into  prison*  Miss  Millmm  determines  to  invest 
her  whole  fortune,  if  need  be,  in  the  purchase  of  her  lover, 
when  he  shall  be  put  up  for  sale.  She  has  more  money 
than  Westcrqft^  and  defies  him  to  do  his  worst  He  dis- 
covers that  under  the  conditions  of  sale  the  estate  may  be 
disposed  of  by  private  contract  without  being  brought  to 
auction,  and,  paying  the  stipulated  price,  anticipates  Miss 
MiUmrris  plan  and  becomes  the  proprietor  of  Maurice. 
ITie  fortunes  of  the  lovers  are  now  at  their  very  worst, 
when,  happily,  David  Michaelmas^  the  faithful  servant  of 
Mauria^  after  most  arduous  search,  discovers  papers  that 
prove  Ruih^  the  quadroon,  to  have  been  manumitted,  and 
establish  the  i&fX  that  Maurice  is  a  free  man.  The  curtain 
falls  upon  the  union  of  the  lovers  and  the  complete  discom* 
fiture  of  Wesicrafty  who  has  exhausted  his  means  in  the 
purchase  of  an  estate  he  does  not  want,  and  whom  it 
may  be  supposed  further  punishment  awaits,  in  the  fact 
that  the  British  Legislature  is  about  to  abolish  slavery 
altogether. 

Although  composed  of  no  very  new  ingredients,  and 
unpretending  in  regard  to  literary  merit,  the  play,  from  its 
neatness  of  construction  and  the  interest  of  its  fable,  is  found 
to  be  unusually  effective  in  representation.  Of  late  melo- 
drama has  so  sdlied  itself  with  the  involved  and  the  inco- 
herent, and  the  skill  of  the  dramatist  has  been  so  sacrificed 
to  the  arts  of  the  scene  painter  and  the  machinist,  that  it 
is  a  sort  of  relief  to  find  once  more  a  play  endowed  with 
an  intelligible  plot,  legitimately  stirring  the  audience  by 
the  unstrained  development  of  its  incidents,  and  affording 
good  opportunities  for  histrionic  effort  to  the  actors  engaged 
in  the  performance.  The  story  can  be  readily  followed, 
moves  briskly,  interests  without  perplexing,  and  is  through- 
out closely  and  succinctly  set  forth.  It  is  not  a  work  of 
high  order,  but  it  is  certainly  a  commendable  specimen  of 
its  class.  The  least  effective  scene  is,  perhaps,  the  search 
for  the  lost  papers  in  "the  closed  room  at  Brentwood 
House."  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  has  oftentimes  made  incidents 
of  this  kind  available  in  his  novels ;  but  the  minute  details 
of  hide  and  seek  are  more  impressive  when  aided  by  the 
imagination  of  the  reader  than  when  substantially  rendered 
on  the  stage ;  the  "  question  of  time "  necessarily  affecting 
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the  occasion  with  an  air  of  hurry  and  abruptness  in  lieu 
of  the  protracted  diligence  and  painstaking  proper  to  it 

Mr.  Fechter  appears  as  Maurice^  and  has  not  for  some 
time  been  so  well  suited  with  a  part  Fervid  demonstration 
of  affection  on  the  stage  is  apt  to  present  itself  to  certain  of 
the  audience  in  something  of  a  comic  light  Mr.  Fechter, 
however,  is  able  to  lift  his  love-making  scenes  out  of  danger 
of  this  kind,  and  even  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  his 
manner  trembles  on  the  verge  of  extravagance,  he  makes  it 
felt  that  this  is  not,  at  any  rate,  a  defect  of  a  conventional 
kind,  habitual  in  the  English  theatre,  but  is  individual  and 
personal,  explicable  by  the  fact  of  his  nationality.  He 
represents  strikingly  the  condition  of  depression  and  shame 
into  which  Maurice  is  plunged  by  the  discovery  that  he  is 
slave-born,  while  he  declaims  with  remarkable  vigour  the 
speech  in  the  market-place,  in  which  he  bids  Westcraft 
defiance.  Mr.  Fechter  is  well  supported  by  Miss  Leclercq, 
who  appears  as  the  heroine.  Mr.  Belmore  plays  with  good 
effect  the  part  of  Plato^  a  free  negro,  whose  utterances,  if 
not  unctuously  humorous,  have  yet  a  curious  dry  pleasantry 
about  them.  Plato  is  a  Conservative  black,  who  would 
obtain  the  colony  for  his  race  by  a  system  of  inaction  or 
refusal  to  work,  in  opposition  te  the  Liberal  negroes  who 
propose  to  attain  a  like  end  by  a  general  massacre  of  the 
white  population. 


XXIV. 
''  MARY  WARNER.'' 

[Haymarket  Theatre.— June  1869.] 

Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  "  Mary  Warner  "  differs  in  little  respect 
from  those  plays  of  the  prisoners*  van,  as  they  may  be 
called,  which,  indigenous  to  the  suburban  stage,  have  of 
late  years  taken  root  and  thriven  in  the  theatres  of  Western 
London.  The  taste  for  this  school  of  dramatic  entertain- 
ment  has  increased  and  spread  with  epidemical  force  and 
swiftness.  Theatre  after  theatre  has  caught  the  complaint, 
and  manifested  its  diagnostics  with  more  or  less  complete- 
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ness.  Again  and  again  has  the  dramatic  mirror  been  held 
up  to  circumstantial  evidence ;  crime  has  been  shown  its 
own  features,  delirium  tremens  its  own  image,  and  the 
detective  policeman  has  been  reflected  in  every  variety  of 
type.  It  is  with  regret  we  have  now  to  chronicle  that  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  hitherto  devoted  to  better  uses  and 
distinguished  for  representations  of  a  more  refined  class, 
has  also  fallen  a  victim  to  the  infection  under  mention : 
has,  indeed,  been  seized  with  an  attack  of  dramatic  jail- 
fever  of  a  most  virulent  kind. 

George  Warner  and  Bob  Levitt  are  fellow-workmen,  in  the 
service  oi  Messrs.  Dutton  and  Dowries^  of  Lambeth,  mechani- 
'cal  engineers.  The  shopmates  present  the  familiar  con- 
trast of  character.  George  is  everything  that  is  good ;  Bob 
'everything  that  is  bad.  Dismissed  from  the  works  for  in- 
competence, Bob  steals  his  employers'  cash-box,  containing 
a  large  sum  in  bank-notes.  A  share  of  this  ill-gotten 
money  he  hands  over  to  George^  and  leaves  in  Georges 
lodgings  the  cash-box  and  other  evidences  of  guilt  George 
is  suspected,  some  of  the  missing  notes  are  found  in  his 
possession,  and  he  is  charged  with  the  crime.  The  case 
against  him  is  apparently  so  strong  that  even  his  wife, 
Mary  Warner^  is  convinced.of  his  dishonesty.  Thereupon, 
to  save  him  from  imprisonment  and  disgrace,  she  makes  a 
false  confession  of  guilt,  and  avows  that  it  was  she,  and  not 
her  husband,  who  stole  the  cash-box.  She  undergoes  five 
years'  penal  servitude  in  Brixton  jail.  George  naturally, 
believing  his  wife  to  be  the  thief  she  confessed  herself, 
visits  her  but  once  during  her  captivity.  An  angry  scene 
ensues  between  them.  Each  believes  the  other  to  be 
guilty  of  felony.  George  is  ashamed  of  his  wife,  and  treats 
her  with  coldness ;  she  rebukes  him  for  his  cruelty  and  in- 
gratitude in  suffering  her  to  bear,  unsolaced,  and  unthanked, 
file  penalty  of  his  wrong-doing.  Upon  her  release  from 
prison  she  determines  not  to  rejoin  her  husband,  and  sinks 
very  low  indeed  in  the  social  scale.  She  is  without  means ; 
she  cannot  obtain  employment,  and  is  driven  to  pawn  her 
wedding-ring  to  buy  food.  Presently  she  is  again  in  the 
hands  of  justice.  She  is  taken  to  a  police-court,  charged 
with  "  accosting  "  a  gentleman  in  Westminster  and  robbing 
him  of  hi3  purse.     The  gentleman  is  no  other  than  her 
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husband,  George  Warner^  who  has  risen  in  the  world,  and, 
no  longer  a  working  man,  has  become  an  employer  of 
labour  and  a  capitalist  The  husband  withdraws  the 
charge  against  his  wife  on  the  ground  that  he  cannot 
identify  her  as  the  lady  who  accosted  him.  Nor  was  Mary 
Warner  in  truth  guilty  of  this  impropriety :  the  real  offender 
being  a  wretched  friend  of  hers,  one  MtUy\  the  wife  of  Bob 
Levitt^  the  thief  of  the  earlier  scenes.  What  with  sloth, 
drink,  and  remorse,  Bob  has  become  reduced  to  a  very  de- 
plorable state.  The  conclusion  is  now  obvious.  Weakened 
by  gin  and  penury,  Bol^s  moral  constitution  becomes  per- 
vious to  virtuous  influences.  He  makes  a  tardy  confession 
of  his  theft  of  Messrs.  DtUion  and  Dowmis  cash-box.  The 
curtain  falls  upon  the  restoration  of  a  good  understanding 
between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warner^  and  their  thorough  convic- 
tion at  last  of  each  other's  innocence. 

This  remarkably  unpleasant  story  is  set  forth  at  great 
length  and  presented  on  the  stage  with  even  more  than  the 
ordinary  regard  for  realism  of  effect  distinguishing  the  per- 
formance of  works  of  the  class.  One  scene  is  occupied 
with  vast  steam  engines  in  full  operation ;  in  another  a 
picture  of  the  interior  of  Brixton  prison  is  provided.  There 
are  further,  elaborate  representations  of  a  squalid  alley  in 
Lambeth  lit  with  real  gas-lamps ;  of  a  grimy  garret  interior 
commanding  the  usual  fine  view  of  the  illuminated  clock 
tower  at  Westminster ;  and  of  a  police  court  with  prisonei^s 
dock,  witness-box,  constables,  spectators,  and  presiding 
magistrate  all  complete.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to 
impart  vividness  and  reality  to  the  play  down  to  its  most 
repulsive  particulars. 

The  character  of  Mary  Warner  is  sustained  by  Miss 
Bateman,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  expressly  devised 
ior  that  actress.  She  has  not  hitherto  essayed  the  drama 
of  domestic  crime,  but  there  is  much  in  "Mary  Warner** 
suggestive  of  study  of  the  best  points  in  Miss  Bateman's 
one  successful  part  of  Leah.  Mary  Wamet^s  impassioned 
rebuke  of  her  husband  in  the  prison  scene  is  distinctly 
referable  to  LeafCs  denunciation  of  ha:  faithless  lover, 
Rudolphy  and  the  introduction  of  the  child  to  be  caressed 
and  sobbed  over  in  the  last  scene  of  "Mary  Wamor" 
is  surely  a  reproduction  of  the  dosing  situation  in  ^'I^eah." 
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At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  said  that  Miss  Bateman 
played  with  very  genuine  force  and  feeling.  A  certain 
hardness  of  manner  that  pertains  to  her  was  not  unsuited 
to  the  character,  while  she  kept  well  under  control  that  in- 
clination to  extravagance  of  action  and  excessive  violence 
of  declamation  which  has  hitherto  much  detracted  from 
the  merit  of  her  acting.  On  the  whole,  she  has  perhaps 
played  no  part  so  evenly,  and  therefore  so  well,  as  Mary 
Warner.  Whether  the  part  was  worth  playing  at  all  is 
another  question. 

The  general  performance  of  the  drama  by  the  Hay- 
market  company  was  commendable.  Mr.  Howe  and  Mr. 
Xendal  represented  the  good  and  bad  workmen  respectively; 
Mr.  Compton  was  comic  as  a  sergeant  of  police,  and  Miss 
Hill  gave  much  vivacity  to  the  part  of  Miliy  Levitt.  The 
audience  seemed  disposed  to  regard  the  play  indulgently, 
and  upon  its  conclusion  summoned  Mr.  Taylor  upon  the 
stage  to  receive  applause  and  congratulations.  Yet  from 
time  to  time  were  audible  significant  expressions  of  dissent 
from  this  affable  view  of  the  entertainment 
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•*THE  GAMESTER.^ 

[H<Jborrf.Th«atre.— October  1869.T 

This  gloomy  work,  though  occasionally  represented  during 
Mr.  Gharies  Kean's  tenancy  of  the  Princess's  Theatre,  has 
been  so  rarely  seen  in  London  of  late  years  that  it  must 
be  as  a  new  production  to  the  majority  of  our  playgoers. 
That  it  is  a  novelty  of  an  exhilarating  kind  certainly  cannot 
be  said  of  it,  however ;  for  **The  Gamester"  has  been  long 
regarded,  with  considerable  justice,  as  the  very  essence  of 
dramatic  dolefuhiess.  From  first  to  last  it  is  unrelieved 
tragedy — a  prolonged  monotonous  wail  of  tribulation.  Nor 
does  it  contain  that  poetic  element  which  by  many  is  found 
assuasive  of  melancholy.  Although  it  is  understood  that 
^'Tbe  Gamester"  was  originally  written  partly  in  blank 
verse,  before  the  play  came  upon  the  stage  its  language 
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throughout  had  been  levelled  to  prose.  That  it  should 
have  lived  so  long  is,  perhaps,  hardly  more  surprising  than 
that  it  should  have  lived  at  all  In  the  first  instance, 
indeed,  its  success  was  but  of  a  qualified  kind.  It  was 
originally  produced  at  Drury  Lane  under  Garrick's  manage- 
ment, in  i753»  when,  for  some  reason,  Mr.  Moore  was 
unpopular  and  Dr.  Spence,  of  "Anecdotes"  fame,  bore 
for  a  period  the  responsibilities  attaching  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  play.  It  was  objected  to,  not  on  account  of 
its  gloom,  however,  but  rather  because  gaming  was  much 
in  vogue  and  "the  quality"  did  not  care  to  have  their 
frailties  made  the  theme  of  a  theatrical  exhibition.  "  The 
passion  of  gaming,"  said  the  author  of  "  Night  Thoughts," 
who  had  seen  the  drama  in  manuscript  and  greatly  approved 
of  it,  "needed  such  a  caustic  as  the  last  scene  of  this 
tragedy."  In  the  last  century  plays  were  as  much  read 
as  novels  are  now,  and  we  find  Mrs.  Delany  writing  to  her 
sister — "  I  have  read  and  wept  over  *  The  Gamester.'  The 
characters  are  pretty,  the  language  poor,  but  some  pretty 
strokes  in  it,  and  I  think  it  a  very  proper  play  at  this 
time  to  be  represented"  Walpole  speaks  of  it  as  "that 
detestable  play."  The  vitality  of  "The  Gamester"  is,  no 
doubt,  attributable  to  the  fondness  the  actors  have  always 
entertained  for  it  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Pritchard  were  the 
original  representatives  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Beoerley^  and  the 
great  actor  is  sdd  to  have  himself  "  written  up "  Lewson's 
scene  in  the  fourth  act,  because  he  wished  Mossop  to  play 
Lewson^  and  was  anxious  to  assign  to  an  inferior  performer 
the  part  of  Stukely^  which  properly  belonged  to  Mossop, 
but  who  might  in  that  character  have  interfered  with 
the  manager's  efforts  as  Beverley.  Stukely  was  therefore 
entrusted  to  Tom  Davies,  an  actor  who  was  very  unlikely 
to  outshine  his  chief.  But  the  play  probably  acquired  its 
greatest  prosperity  when,  thirty  years  later,  it  came  to  be 
a  favourite  with  the  Kemble  family.  A  cast  that  could 
include  the  Mrs.  Beverley  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  Beverley  of 
John  Kemble,  the  Lewson  of  Charles,  and  the  Stukely  of 
Cooke,  was  assured  of  public  approval  Any  play  so 
strongly  supported  must  have  won  the  favour  of  the  town. 
Thus  "The  Gamester"  became  famous,  and  took  high 
rank  as  a  stock  piece» 
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That  a  drama  which  has  engaged  the  exertions  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  English  actors  provides  many  oppor- 
tunities for  histrionic  display  need  hardly  be  said.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  be  easy  to  overrate  the  merits  of  "  The 
Gamester"  in  this  respect  Mrs.  Beverley  is  no  doubt  a 
striking  part;  yet  the  lady  is  called  upon  throughout  to 
express  only  wifely  fidelity  and  devotion,  and  sorrow  for 
her  husband's  misconduct.  She  is  furnished,  however, 
with  some  powerful  speeches,  and  the  scene  in  which  she 
repulses  the  advances  of  Stukely  is  susceptible  of  very 
effective  rendering.  Beverley  is  but  a  poor  creature,  who 
at  no  time  enlists  the  sympathies  of  his  audience.  His 
passion  for  play  is  without  the  enthusiasm  that  might  have 
gained  for  it  some  measure  of  respect.  The  spectator  can 
only  feel  contempt  for  a  man  who  so  readily  permits  him- 
self to  be  duped,  and  endures  his  misfortunes  with  so 
little  fortitude.  Still  Beverley  is  permitted  one  of  those 
agonising  death-scenes  which  have  always  been  dear  to 
tragedians.  He  takes  poison  in  prison  and  is  at  liberty  to 
writhe  convulsively  upon  the  stage,  to  kneel  in  prayer,  and 
gasp  with  anguish,  to  his  heart's  content  Stukely  is  the 
conventional  unmitigated  villain;  and  Lewson  rises  very 
little  above  the  position  of  a  walking  gentleman. 

The  reception  of  "The  Gamester"  at  the  Holborn 
Theatre  seems  to  show  that  English  audiences  are  yet 
prepared  to  find  enjoyment  in  tragedy.  Each  scene  of  the 
play  is  followed  with  marked  attention,  and  great  applause 
attends  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  The  tragedy  has  been 
produced  with  due  regard  to  scenic  appointments  and 
decorations ;  the  costumes  pertaining  rather  to  the  Kemble 
than  the  Garrick  period  Hair  powder  is  eschewed,  and 
the  dresses  are  of  the  sober  fa^ion  that  obtained  during 
the  later  years  of  George  III.'s  reign.  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan 
is  well  versed  in  the  traditional  style  of  presenting  Beverley's 
troubles,  and  plays  the  part  with  considerable  power. 
That  many  of  the  speeches  should  be  delivered  in  an 
extravagant  style  of  elocution,  and  that  the  death-scene 
should  be  painfully  elaborated,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
tribute  to  the  established  rules  of  the  stage.  The  author's 
language — "numerous  prose"  it  used  to  be  designated 
in  the  last  century — is  of  a  highflown,   decorated  kind 
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that  almost  bids  defiance  to  simplicity  of  delivery.  Mr. 
Sullivan's  exertions — and  a  performance  of  Beverley  is  no 
light  tax  upon  the  physical  resources  of  an  actor — ^were 
rewarded  with  continual  applause.  Mrs.  Vezin  appears  as 
Mrs,  Beverley\  and  though  lacking  the  strength  and  com- 
pass of  voice  required  for  delivering  with  full  effect  what 
are  known  as  "  the  Siddons  points  '*  of  the  part,  the  actress 
displayed  much  feeling,  and  largely  enlisted  the  sympathies 
of  her  audience.  Mr.  Cowper  gave  a  subdued  and  careful 
portraiture  of  the  villanous  Stukely,  Mr.  Stephens  was 
quite  pathetic  enough  as  the  faithful  y«rp/>,  and  Mr.  Rayne 
acquitted  himself  tolerably  as  the  chivalrous  Lcwsofu 


XXVI. 

«THE  MAN  OF  QUALITY.'' 

[Gaiety  Theatre.— May  1870.] 

There  has  been  presented,  under  the  title  of  "The  Man  of 
Quality,"  a  selection  of  the  scenes  in  Vanbrugh's  comedy 
of  "  The  Relapse ;  or,  Virtue  in  Danger,"  relating  more 
especially  to  the  adventures  of  Lord  Foppington,  Tom 
Fashion,  and  Miss  Hoyden.  "The  Relapse"  was  first 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  1697,  having  been 
hurriedly  written,  in  less  than  six  weeks,  as  a  sequel  to 
Gibber's  comedy  of  "  Love's  Last  Shift ;  or.  The  Fool  in 
Fashion,"  which  had  won  the  applause  of  the  town  during 
the  previous  season.  Gibber  had  greatly  contributed  to 
the  success  of  his  play  by^ustaining  the  leading  character 
of  Sir  N(yvelty  Fashion^  and  he  undertook  to  appear  in 
Vanbrugh's  work  as  Lord  Foppington^  who  is,  indeed,  *S» 
Novelty  raised  to  the  peerage  in  consideration  of  a  payment 
of  ten  thousand  pounds.  Lord  Foppington^ s  popularity  was 
so  marked  that  Gibber  ventured,  a  little  later,  to  reintroduce 
him  to  the  public  in  "  The  Gareless  Husband,"  in  many 
respects  the  author's  most  complete  work.  Altogether, 
Foppington  would  seem  to  have  enjoyed  among  playgoers 
of  his  generation  the  kind  of  favour  that  was  FalstaJPs  in 
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an  earlier,  and  has  been  Lord  Dundrearys  in  a  later,  age. 
He  could  hardly  be  brought  too  frequently  upon  the 
scene. 

In  its  own  day,  however,  the  extreme  licence  of  "  The 
Relapse "  excited  sharp  censure ;  and  although  the  author 
disclaimed  all  intention  to  offend,  and  even  ventured  so 
far  as  to  assert  of  his  play  his  '*  steady  faith  that  there  is 
not  one  woman  of  real  reputation  in  town  but  when  she  has 
read  it  impartially  over  in  her  closet  will  find  it  so  innocent 
she'll  think  it  no  affront  to  her  Prayer  Book  to  lay  it  upon 
the  same  shelf,"  it  is  indisputable  that  the  severity  of  the 
critics  had  only  too  much  warrant  Still,  the  merits  of  the 
work  as  an  acting  play,  the  humour  of  its  characters,  the 
liveliness  of  its  dialogue,  and  the  frolic  of  its  situations, 
have  endowed  it  with  remarkable  vitality.  It  obtained  a 
new  lease  of  life  when  Sheridan  in  1777  modified  it,  with- 
out, however,  purifying  it  very  thoroughly,  and  reproduced 
it  under  the  title  of  "A  Trip  to  Scarborough."  Long  after 
the  public  had  forgotten  all  about  Loveles^s  reformation, 
as  shown  in  "  Love's  Last  Shift,"  they  were  content  to  be 
entertained  by  the  spectacle  of  his  new  frailities  in  "  The 
Relapse."  Sheridan's  alterations  were  abandoned,  and  the 
original  play,  with  some  condensation,  represented  so  late 
as  1847  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Bolton,  when  Mr.  Leigh  Murray  appeared  as  Loveless^ 
and  the  characters  of  Lord  Foppington  and  Miss  Hoyden 
were  supported  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  *Lacy.  A  few 
performances  of  **The  Relapse"  were  also  given  in  1850 
at  the  Strand  Theatre  during  its  occupation  by  Mr.  Farren. 

"  The  Man  of  Quality"  is  in  three  short  acts,  the  dialogue 
being  carefully  revised  without  any  needless  tampering  with 
its  spirit  and  humour.  The  characters  of  Loveless^  his  wife 
Amanda^  the  vivacious  widow  Berinthia^  and  the  ardent  lover 
Worthy  are  suppressed,  and  the  underplot  of  the  original 
work — Tom  Fashion's  trick  of  personating  Lord  Foppington ^ 
and  marrying  Miss  Hoyden  in  his  stead — becomes  the  main 
theme  of  the  adaptation.  Lord  Foppington  is  thus  made 
the  central  figure  of  the  story,  and  no  doubt  suffers  in  some 
degree  from  being  parted  from  the  other  fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  his  old  associates  and  supporters  of  the  complete 
comedy.     His  extravagant  airs  seem  still  more  extravagant 
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in  the  absence  of  the  courtliness  and  distinction  of  Lovdcss 
and  Berinthia^  which  form  a  sort  of  connecting  link  be- 
tween his  caricature  bearing  and  the  accepted  "  quality  " 
manners  of  his  time.  To  a  modem  audience  unread  in 
regard  to  the  old  comedies,  and  unsympathetic  with  the 
fashions  and  fancies  of  the  past,  Foppington  may  not  appear 
to  be  a  very  intelligible  creature.  Even  Gibber  in  his  later 
life  was  found  lamenting  the  decay  of  "  the  fine  gentleman  " 
of  his  youth.  Men  of  fashion,  he  averred,  had  abandoned 
the  stately  mien  of  peacocks  for  the  pert  air  of  lapwings. 
The  beau  who  had  figured  so  conspicuously  in  comedy 
since  the  Restoration,  and  found  representatives  in  Fopping- 
ton^ Sir  Courtly  Nice^  Sir  Fopling  Flutter^  and  similar 
characters,  had  already  begun  to  degenerate.  Yet  even 
now  he  haunts  the  stage  after  a  dim,  feeble  fashion,  as 
the  exquisite  with  a  lisp  and  an  eyeglass.  Nevertheless, 
Lord  J^oppingion^s  peculiarities  are  so  clearly  defined,  his 
character  is  so  skilfully  drawn,  he  is  entrusted  with  the 
delivery  of  so  much  comic  prattle,  and  is  thrown  into  such 
ludicrous  situations,  that  he  still  affords  genuine  diversion. 
At  the  Gaiety  the  part  is  played  by  Mr.  Wigan,  who  spares 
no  pains  to  render  it  theatrically  effective.  The  actor 
contrives  to  look  the  character  admirably,  banishes  intelli- 
gence from  his  face,  assumes  an  air  of  pompous  inanity, 
and  delivers  the  affected,  drawling,  mincing  nonsense  of 
Lord  Foppington^s  speeches  with  excellent  drollery.  Mr. 
Wigan's  performance  was  greeted  with  prolonged  applause. 
He  is  well  supported  by  the  Hoyden  of  Miss  Farren,  who 
invests  the  part  with  abundant  vivacity  and  activity,  and 
manifests  capacity  for  more  artistic  occupation  than  she 
obtains  in  the  excesses  of  burlesque  to  which  her  efforts 
are  usually  confined.  The  little  part  of  the  Nurse  was 
filled  naturally  and  intelligently  by  Mrs.  Leigh.  In  other 
respects  the  comedy  was  only  tolerably  sustained.  Mr. 
Maclean  is  forcible  enough  as  Sir  Tunbelly  Clumsey^  but 
his  humour  is  not  sufficiently  unctuous  to  gain  toleration 
for  the  grossness  of  manner  and  speech  of  the  tipsy  country 
squire.  Mr.  Rayne  wants  ease  and  finish  as  Young  Fashion^ 
though  he  renders  his  share  in  the  witty  dialogue  with  good 
sense  and  elocutionary  skill.  It  may  be  noted  that  Young 
Fashion  was  originally  played  by  a  woman.     The  parts  of 
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I^ryy  Coupler^  and  Mr,  Bull^  the  chaplain,  suffered  from 
misconception  or  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  their  repre- 
sentatives. 


XXVII. 
'^TWO  ROSES.'' 

[Vaudeville  Theatre.— June  187a] 

Lottie  and  Ida — a  blonde  and  a  brunette — the  daughters 
of  one  Dighy  Grants  are  the  joint  heroines  of  Mr.  J. 
Albery's  new  comedy.  The  complimentary  title  "Two 
Roses  "  has  been  bestowed  upon  them  by  their  lovers,  Jack 
Wyatty  a  young  author,  and  his  friend,  Caleb  Deecie^  a  blind 
man.  Bigby  Grant  is  a  worthless  gentleman,  who  has 
squandered  his  means  and  is  supported  by  a  small  allowance 
paid  to  him  quarterly  by  the  family  of  his  deceased  wife. 
He  occupies  humble  lodgings  in  a  retired  Kentish  village, 
and  is  much  inconvenienced  by  reason  of  his  large  inclinings 
towards  profuse  outlay  and  the  distressing  smallness  of  his 
income.  To  the  aristocratic  pretensions  of  a  Montague 
Tigg  he  unites  the  sham  sentiment  and  the  real  sordidness 
of  the  Father  of  the  Marshalsea — old  Mr,  Dorritt,  He 
cherishes  the  remains  of  his  good  looks,  dresses  with  shabby 
splendour,  refers  magniloquently  to  his  former  position, 
and  plumes  himself  upon  his  polished  air  and  mien,  his 
misfortunes  notwithstanding.  Meanwhile  he  is  wretchedly 
anxious  that  his  "roses"  should  secure  Wyatt  and  Veecie 
for  their  husbands,  borrows  small  sums  of  the  young  men, 
sinks  into  debt  with  his  landlady,  and  even  condescends  to 
accept  presents  of  wine  and  food  and  raiment  from  a  kind- 
hearted  but  very  vulgar  bagman,  one  Mr,  Jenkins^  who 
travels  periodically  through  Kent  loaded  with  various  samples 
and  in  quest  of  orders  for  the  London  house  he  represents, 
and  who  is  much  impressed  by  Mr,  Grants  grand  manners 
and  elevated  method  of  conversation.  By  a  sudden  turn 
of  fortune's  wheel  the  father  of  the  "roses"  is  greatly 
benefited.  He  is  discovered  to  be  entitled  to  something 
like  ten  thousand  a  year,  and  the  lawyer  who  brings  the 
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news  to  him  places  at  once  to  his  credit  at  a  neighbouring 
bank  a  considerable  sum  to  meet  his  immediate  require- 
ments. Mr,  Granfs  real  character  is  forthwith  manifested. 
He  comports  himself  after  the  fashion  of  the  proverbial 
beggar  on  horseback.  He  rudely  terminates  the  engage- 
ments of  his  daughters,  and  with  ungrateful  arrogance  hands 
cheques  in  discharge  of  his  liabilities  to  the  lovers,  to  his 
landlady,  and  to  Mr,  Jenkins^  the  bagman,  and  declines  in 
his  prosperity  all  further  association  with  these  good  friends 
of  his  adversity.  This  scene,  well  written,  ingeniously  con- 
trived, and  cleverly  acted,  closed  the  first  act  of  the  drama 
very  successfully. 

Six  months  elapse,  and  the  action  of  the  story  is  trans- 
ferred to  London.  Jack  Wyatt  and  his  friend  CaUh  are 
lodgers  in  the  house  of  Mr,  Jenkins^  who  has  married  a 
rich  widow  of  imperious  nature,  afflicted,  moreover,  with 
that  fondness  for  chapel  going  and  the  "shining  lights" 
of  the  Methodist  world  which  Mr,  IVeller^  senior^  found  so 
grievous  in  his  second  helpmate.  Wyatt  is  moody  and 
miserable  on  account  of  the  loss  of  his  "rose,"  LotiU, 
Cakb^  of  happier  nature,  comforts  him  as  best  he  can. 
Jenkins  struggles  with  his  spouse,  and  is  driven  to  the 
meanest  expedients  to  avoid  chapels  and  meetings,  and  to 
escape  the  sombre  dress  of  a  deacon  or  an  elder,  which 
Mrs,  Jenkins  would  have  the  once  d^bonnair  bagman  assume. 
He  is  evidently  yielding,  however,  to  the  force  of  circum- 
stances and  of  a  will  stronger  and  more  assertive  than  his 
own.  Of  the  fortunate  Grants  little  is  heard.  It  is  pre- 
sently shown,  however,  that  Lottie  is  in  league  with  Mrs, 
Jenkins^  and,  unsuspected  by  Wyatt^  is  constantly  watching 
over  him,  visiting  his  rooms  in  his  absence,  and  conferring 
all  sorts  of  benefactions  upon  him,  for  which  it  would  seem 
Mrs.  Jenkins  does  not  scruple  to  charge  her  lodger  in  his 
weekly  bill.  The  lawyer  reappears,  and  drops  hints  that 
Mr,  Granfs  title  to  his  property  is  not  unimpeachable. 
The  audience  are,  indeed,  permitted  to  suspect  that  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  ten  thousand  a  year  is  none  other  than 
Jack  Wyatt,  Suddenly  Mr,  Grant  discovers  his  daughter's 
visits  to  the  lodgings.  He  has  an  acrimonious  interview 
with  Wyatt^  in  the  course  of  which  he  is  shown  the  cheque 
he  had  given  in  the  first  act,  carefully  preserved  under  a 
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glass  case  as  a  curiosity  of  ingratitude.  The  act  terminates 
^th  the  most  complete  sundering  of  the  lovers,  and  the 
establishment  of  angry  feeling  on  all  sides. 

The  third  act  exhibits  Mr.  Grants  who  has  taken  the 
name  of  De  Chaperon^  as  the  master  of  Vassalwick  Grange, 
and  in  full  possession  of  his  lordly  income.  He  suffers 
from  the  gout,  but  he  has  entered  Parliament,  has  even 
been  listened  to  with  some  attention — on  "  Wednesdays ; " 
and  is  an  eminent  patron  of  religious  and  philanthropic 
institutions.  His  position  seems  most  enviably  secure  and 
thriving.  A  filte  is  being  held  in  his  grounds ;  the  charity 
chDdren  of  the  neighbourhood  are  being  regaled  with  tea 
and  buns ;  a  silver  tea-service  is  to  be  presented  to  him  as 
a  testimonial — it  has  been  paid  for  chiefly  by  himself  j  and 
he  is  to  receive  a  congratulatory  address  from  his  tenants, 
friends,  and  admirers.  Just  as  he  is  about  to  return  thanks 
for  these  honours  comes  the  crushing  discovery  of  the  right- 
ful heir  in  the  person  of  Caleb  Deecie^  the  blind  man.  Mr. 
Grant  is  compelled  to  relinquish  the  wealth  he  has  so  ill 
deserved,  and  to  resume  his  former  state  of  poverty.  He  is 
glad  to  make  peace  with  the  friends  he  had  outraged,  and  the 
curtain  falls  upon  the  reunion  of  "the  roses"  and  their  lovers. 

The  play  was  thoroughly  successful,  and,  what  is  more, 
merited  its  success.  The  story  is  interesting  and  well  con- 
structed, allowing  for  some  little  obscurity  here  and  there 
in  regard  to  the  motives  influencing  the  action  of  the 
characters,  and  a  certain  incoherence  attaching  to  the  title 
of  the  rightful  heir.  The  dialogue  is  throughout  animated, 
and  often  irresistibly  humorous,  although  certainly  inclining 
to  undue  breadth  now  and  then;  the  more  sentimental 
passages  are  written  with  delicacy  and  genuine  feeling. 
The  author  has  furnished  the  players  with  marked  personages 
to  embody  and  with  good  opportunities  for  acting.  The 
Vaudeville  troop  showed  themselves  equal  to  the  occasion. 
The  burthen  of  the  representation  rested  upon  Mr.  H. 
Irving,  always  careful  and  conscientious  in  portraying 
character.  He  rendered  the  pompous,  shallow  sentimen- 
talism,  the  personal  vanity,  the  sorry  shiftiness,  the  "as- 
sumptiousness,"  as  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  would  say,  of  the 
father  of  the  "Two  Roses"  with  excellent  effect.  The  "Two 
Roses"  are  played  by  Mtss  Fawsiii  and  Miss  Newton. 
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XXVIIL 

''THE  ROBUST  INVALID/' 

[Adelphi  Theatre.— June  1870.] 

"  The  Robust  Invalid  "  is  a  free  translation  by  Mr.  Charles 
Reade  of  Molifere's  comedy  of  "Le  Malade  Imaginaire." 
The  playbill  announces  the  work  as  the  "  masterpiece  "  of 
its  author ;  a  statement  which  is  at  variance  with  general 
opinion  in  the  matter,  and  passes  some  slight  upon 
Moli^re's  more  famous  plays.  An  excellent  work  of  its 
class,  "Le  Malade  Imaginaire  "  is  of  course  of  inferior  merit 
to  "  Tartuffe,"  "  Le  Misanthrope,"  "  Le  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme,"  and  other  comedies. 

"Le  Malade  Imaginaire"  was  first  represented  on  the 
loth  of  February  1673,  at  the  Palais  Royal  Theatre. 
Moli^re  died  on  the  17th,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth 
performance  of  the  comedy.  He  had  been  ailing  for  some 
time,  had  been  urged  not  to  exert  himself,  but  he  deter- 
mined to  play  rather  than  disappoint  the  "cinquante 
pauvres  ouvriers  "  who  depended  for  their  daily  subsistence 
upon  his  efforts.  While  pronouncing  the  word  j'uro,  in  the 
third  inUrm^de — one  of  those  episodes  of  music,  dancing, 
and  pantomime  which  the  stage  of  the  time  greatly  prized — 
he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  and  ruptured 
a  blood-vessel.  Carried  home,  he  expired  an  hour  after- 
wards, in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age.  j 

Molifere's  last  comedy  has  frequently  furnished  materials 
to  the  British  playwright.  Mrs.  Behn  borrowed  certain 
scenes  from  it  to  strengthen  her  unsavoury  drama  of  "  Sir 
Patient  Fancy,"  produced  at  the  Dorset  Garden  ITieatre  in 
1678.  "The  Mother-in-law;  or,  The  Doctor  the  Disease," 
a  comedy  attributed  to  the  Rev.  James  Miller,  and  performed 
at  the  Haymarket  in  1734,  was  also  founded  in  great  part 
upon  "Le  Malade  Imaginaire,"  with  an  appropriation  in 
addition  of  one  of  the  characters  in  "  Monsieur  de  Pource- 
augnac."  "  Doctor  Last  in  his  Chariot,"  first  played  at  the 
Haymarket  in  1769,  came  nearer  to  a  direct  translation  of 
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the  original  work.  This  was  written  by  Isaac  Bickerstaffe — 
who  had  already  converted  "TartufFe"  into  "The  Hypo- 
crite," with  the  aid  of  Gibber  s  earlier  version,  "  The  Non- 
juror"— and  was  enriched  with  new  scenes  by  Samuel 
Foote.  Doctor  Last — a  cobbler,  who  had  turned  quack — was 
indeed  one  of  the  characters  in  Foote's  satirical  play  of 
"  The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,"  and,  represented  by  Weston, 
a  comedian  famous  for  \C\%  Jerry  Sneaky  had  been  received 
with  great  favour  by  the  town.  A  portrait  of  Weston  in  the 
character  of  Doctor  Last  was  painted  by  Zoffany,  and  the 
actor  was  long  identified  with  the  part.  Long  after  "  The 
Devil  on  Two  Sticks  "  had  as  a  complete  work  vanished  from 
the  theatre,  the  scenes  in  which  Doctor  Last  is  concerned  yet 
lingered  as  a  farcical  interlude,  assured  of  applause  when  a 
broadly  comic  actor  sustained  the  chief  part  Bickerstaffe 
combined  the  characters  of  Diafoirus  and  his  son,  and 
assigned  their  share  in  the  dialogue  and  the  plot  to  Doctor 
Last;  further,  he  introduced  Wag^  a  common  servant  played 
by  Bannister,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  impersonation  of  the 
mock-doctor  in  the  last  act,  the  occupation  falling  to  Toinettc 
in  the  original  play.  Foote  himself  played  Ailwouidy  the 
hypochondriacal  hero,  and  probably  the  consultation  of  the 
physicians  Coffin^  Skelctofiy  and  Bulruddery — z.  very  comic 
scene — is  of  his  providing.  "  Doctor  Last  in  his  Chariot  " 
was  only  played  six  times ;  and  though  occasionally  revived 
after  its  first  season,  would  not  seem  to  have  achieved  any 
great  success.  It  disappeared  from  the  theatre  many  years 
since. 

"  The  Robust  Invalid  "  is  a  far  more  faithful  rendering 
of  Molifere's  comedy  than  the  English  stage  has  hitherto 
known,  and  altogether  conveys  a  fair  idea  of  the  humour 
and  spirit  of  the  work.  All  the  characters  are  preserved, 
and  allowed  to  retain  their  original  names.  The  intermfedes 
are  of  course  dispensed  with:  that  these  strange  scenes, 
devoted  to  the  feats  of  Polichinelle,  the  songs  of  Flora,  the 
dances  of  the  Zephyrs,  and  the  eccentricities  of  Egyptians, 
blackamoors,  and  apes  should  ever  have  been  suffered  to 
interrupt  the  progress  of  a  work  of  genuine  dramatic  art 
seems  now  inexplicable.  The  saltimbanque  element  pre- 
vailed greatly,  however,  on  the  comic  stage  of  France  during 
the  seventeenth  century.     At  the  Adelphi  the  prescriptions 
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of  the  Parisian  stage  are  observed^  the  drop-curtain  does 
not  fall  during  the  performance,  a  brief  orchestral  interlude 
notifying  the  division  of  the  play  into  acts.  The  dialogue 
has  been  generally  condensed,  adlowing  here  and  there  for 
an  expansion,  not  always  quite  judicious,  of  certain  of  the 
scenes,  the  quarrel  between  the  brothers  Argan  and  Btralde 
in  the  last  act,  though  of  merit  in  its  way,  being  an  instance 
of  indiscreet  interpolation  on  the  adapter's  part;  and  the 
"  business  "  is  a  reproduction  of  the  traditions — necessarily 
much  softened  down  in  certain  parts — of  the  French  theatre. 
The  translation,  upon  the  whole,  is  bright  and  vigorous,  and 
the  representation  appeared  to  afford  great  entertainment 
to  a  select  audience.  The  company  is  not  very  strong,  and 
the  scenery  and  stage-fittings  are  far  from  appropriate  to 
the  Moli^re  period.  A  more  liberal  and  tasteful  scale  of 
decoration  would  certainly  have  much  benefited  the  present- 
ment of  the  play.  Mr.  Vining's  humour  is  of  a  harsh  kind, 
but  he  sustains  the  part  of  Argan  in  a  most  painstaking 
fashion  and  with  unflagging  animation.  He  is  well  seconded 
by  Mrs.  Seymour,  who  has  returned  to  the  stage  after  a  long 
absence  to  appear  as  ToitutU,  and  portrays  that  inimitable 
servant  with  good  eflfecL  Miss  Glover  is  a  tolerable  Angk- 
iique^  and  the  child  Louison  is  played  cleverly,  if  with  too 
obvious  artifice,  by  Miss  Florence  Terry,  who  is  new  to  the 
stage,  and  is  a  sister  of  the  well-known  actresses  Miss  Kate 
and  Miss  Ellen  Terry.  Dr,  Diafoirus  and  his  son  Thomas 
are  represented  humorously  enough  by  Mr.  Pearce  and 
Mr.  \\'orboys. 


XXIX. 

"THE   PALACE  OF  TRUTH/' 

[Haymarket  Theatre. — November  1870.] 

A  MAIN  portion  of  the  plot  of  Mr.  W.  Gilbert's  "fairy 
comedy"  has  avowedly  been  derived  from  a  story  by 
Mdme.  de  Genlis,  whose  works,  extending  to  eighty-four 
volumes,  cannot  perhaps  boast  very  many  readers  now-a- 
days.     The  "Palace  of  Truth"  is  an  enchanted  edifice, 
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the  occupants  of  which  are  constrained  unconsciously  to 
express  aloud  their  thoughts,  however  unworthy  these  may 
be  or  inconvenient  the  occasion  for  giving  them  utterance. 
/Cing  Phanor  and  his  Queen  Altemire  are  the  only  persons 
acquainted  with  the  magical  properties  of  the  palace,  the 
King  himself  being  protected  from  its  influence  in  right  of 
his  possessing  a  crystal  talisman  of  peculiar  power.  With 
a  view  of  testing  the  fidelity  of  his  adherents,  Phanor 
adjourns  his  Court  for  twelve  hours  to  the  scene  of 
enchantment.  The  brief  reign  of  absolute  candour  that 
ensues  constitutes  the  humour  and  the  gist  of  the  play. 
The  Queen  passes  the  ordeal  successfully ;  she  is  a  good, 
wifely  lady,  whose  only  faults  are  a  certain  quickness  oif 
temper  and  a  tendency  to  jealousy,  not  without  reasonable 
excuse,  however.  The  Princess  Zeolide^  who  had  been 
deemed  a  coy  and  somewhat  cold  maiden,  demonstrates  a 
passionate  affection  for  Prince  Philamir^  while  the  Prince^ 
who  had  passed  for  being  a  very  ardent  lover,  proves  him- 
self a  selfish  and  heartless  coxcomb  Various  courtiers 
unwittingly  unmask  themselves :  a  pretentious  musician  is 
seen  to  be  an  utter  impostor,  a  cynic  appears  in  an  unex- 
pectedly genial  light,  and  one  who  had  posed  as  a  hero 
is  shown  to  be  a  servile  poltroon.  The  King  himself, 
unluckily  losing  his  talisman,  is  also  brought  to  confession  ; 
he  is  in  truth  quite  a  Don  Giovanni  of  a  husband,  and 
pours  into  the  ears  of  his  enraged  spouse  a  profuse  avowal 
of  his  infidelities.  Azhna^  a  maid  of  honour,  whose  char- 
acter had  seemed  most  irreproachable,  still  preserving 
extreme  staidness  of  port,  is  proved  by  her  own  testimony 
to  be  a  scheming  coquette  of  a  very  pronounced  kind. 
The  Lady  Mirza,  the  friend  and  confidant  of  the  Princess, 
alone  defies  the  magical  influence  of  the  palace.  It  sub- 
sequently appears  that  she  has  stolen  from  the  King  his 
talisman,  and  losing  this,  by-and-by  she  in  her  turn  unfolds 
herself,  and  is  found  guilty  of  various  misdemeanours. 
The  accidental  breaking  of  the  talisman  finally  dissolves 
the  spelL  A  reconciliation  is  arranged  between  the  Prince 
and  Princess,  and  the  play  concludes  presumably  with  the 
moral  that  in  the  interests  of  society  it  is  inexpedient  that 
the  strict  truth  should  be  always  told. 

Although  the  scenes  in  the  palace  are  sufficiently  divert- 
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ing  and  theatrically  effective,  the  foundation  of  the  play 
hardly  bears  the  structure  raised  upon  it  The  first  act  is 
merely  introductory,  and  secures  but  indifferent  attention 
from  the  audience,  while  the  closing  scenes  suffer  from 
prolongation  after  the  leading  idea  of  the  drama  has  been 
thoroughly  explored  and  exhausted.  The  author  has  failed 
to  provide  for  the  humours  of  his  palace  the  setting  of  a 
story  of  dramatic  interest.  Sympathy  does  not  attach  to 
the  loves  of  the  Prince  and  Princess^  seeing  that  Philamir 
is  about  as  worthless  a  lover  as  well  could  be.  He  is 
made  to  confess  that  he  woos  Zeolide  but  to  gratify  his 
vanity,  and  he  transfers  his  attentions  from  one  lady  to 
another  with  most  shameful  promptitude.  The  work 
suffers  from  the  air  of  dilution  which  attends  it,  and  the 
suspicion  it  conveys  of  over-laborious  dealing  with  a  matter 
in  itself  of  but  trivial  character.  The  dialogue  is  written  in 
blank  verse  of  a  fairly  flowing  kind,  if  unendowed  with  any 
specially  poetic  qualities.  In  comparison  with  any  existing 
entertainments  of  a  burlesque  nature,  no  doubt  the  merits 
of  the  new  production  are  supreme:  but  it  is  not, 
apparently,  the  author's  design  that  his  play  should  be 
remitted  to  this  category.  He  has  aimed  at  the  dignity  of 
comedy,  notwithstanding  the  basis  of  enchantment  upon 
which  his  fable  rests.  The  work  more  nearly  approaches 
the  early  extravaganzas  of  Mr.  Planch^ — when  he  depended 
little  upon  musical  or  scenical  assistance — than  any  later 
achievements  of  the  stage.  Puns,  rhymes,  and  slang,  how- 
ever, are  excluded  from  "The  Palace  of  Truth."  Its 
literary  value  may  be  admitted,  while,  at  the  same  time,  its 
dramatic  deficiencies  may  account  for  its  imperfect  hold 
upon  popular  regard.  ! 

The  characters  appear  in  that  mediaeval  costume  whicn 
is  generally  viewed  as  appropriate  to  stories  in  which  the 
fairy  element  has  any  share.  No  clue  is  otherwise  afforded 
to  the  period  to  which  the  events  of  the  play  are  supposed 
to  pertain.  Seeing,  however,  that  the  fable  is  of  sophisti- 
cated character  removed  from  the  honest  simplicity  of 
nursery  lore,  is  of  artificial  constitution  and  strongly 
flavoured  with  modern  cynicism,  it  might  have  been  prefer- 
able to  adopt  for  the  dramatis  persona  something  of  that 
courtly  conventional  dress  of  the  last  century  which  Mr. 
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Planch^  often  favoured  in  his  modernised  renderings  of 
fairy  stories.  Mediaeval  attire  carries  with  it  romantic  and 
chivalric  suggestions  which  are  inimical  to  the  gross  self- 
seeking  sentiments  of  the  characters  in  "The  Palace  of 
Truth."  The  acting  of  the  play  was  altogether  of  a  com- 
mendable kind.  Mr.  Buckstone,  although  much  hampered 
by  the  requirements  of  speech  in  blank  verse,  was  irresis- 
tibly humorous  as  jKing  Phamr ;  and  Mrs.  Chippendale 
was  seen  to  advantage  in  the  part  of  the  Queen,  The 
Prince  and  Princess  were  very  well  represented  by  Mr. 
Kendal  and  Miss  Robertson.  Miss  Caroline  Hill  played 
the  unscrupulous  Lady  Mirza  with  much  spirit ;  and  Miss 
Gwynne  gave  excellent  effect  to  the  part  of  the  scheming 
coquette  Aztma,  The  lines  entrusted  to  Chrysal^  the  com- 
plimentary courtier,  were  delivered  with  much  art  and 
intelligence  by  Mr.  EverilL 


XXX. 

"TWO  THORNS/* 

[St.  James's  Theatre. — March  187 1.] 

^Ir.  Albery  has  aimed,  it  would  seem,  at  the  construction 
of  a  comedy  of  the  "  London  Assurance  "  pattern.  With 
the  aid  of  lively  dialogue,  abundance  of  incidents,  and 
much  stir  and  action  of  a  farcical  kind,  he  has  sought  to 
dispense  with  the  genuine  dramatic  interest  arising  from  a 
coherent  fable,  and  to  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  truth- 
ful and  natural.  He  depicts  a  condition  of  life  and  society 
that  away  from  the  stage  has  no  existence.  His  characters 
are  quite  unreal  creatures,  while  they  are  not  drawn  witJi 
the  skill  and  force  distinguishing  the  dramatis  persona  of 
Mr.  Boucicault*s  notable  work.  Factitious  as  these  are, 
their  effectiveness  as  theatrical  figures  is  not  to  be  questioned 
Mr.  Albery's  story  deals  with  a  complicated  intrigue  which, 
while  it  greatly  perplexes  the  audience,  fails  to  rouse  their 
interest  to  any  great  extent.  The  hero  of  the  play  is  a 
Mr.  Arthur  Minion^  a  member  of  the  mercantile  house  of 
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Parkhousey  Miuton^  and  Curling,  All  the  partners  in  the 
firm  are  brought  upon  the  scene,  mainly  to  demonstrate 
that  their  affairs  are  carried  on  without  the  presence  of  any 
of  them  being  required  at  their  place  of  business.  Mr. 
Minion  has  married  an  actress,  who,  unknown  to  him,  had 
been  at  one  time  an  object  of  not  very  honest  affection  to 
the  junior  member  of  his  firm — Mr.  Boies  Curling,  During 
the  absence  of  her  husband  upon  an  electioneering  visit 
to  a  distant  borough,  the  conduct  of  Mrs,  Minion  has 
been,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  curiously  indiscreet  She  has 
gone  to  theatres  and  balls  with  a  young  stranger  whose 
appearance  entitles  him  to  the  appellation  of  "Hand- 
some Jones,"  and  has  invited  the  gentleman  to  her 
husband's  country  house ;  moreover,  she  is  apt  at  bestowing 
kisses  upon  two  elderly  admirers — Sir  Kidd  Parkhouse  and 
Lord  Leyton  de  Lay.  "  Handsome  Jones  "  is  not  hindered 
by  the  fact  of  the  lady's  marriage  from  assuming  towards 
her  the  attitude  of  an  ardent  lover.  Mr,  Baits  Curling^ 
who  is  the  villain  of  the  story,  does  his  best  to  stimulate 
the  jealousy  of  his  partner  Minion  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
ceedings oi  Jones,  But  if  Mrs.  Minion  has  misbehaved 
as  a  wife,  she  has  still  more  erred  as  a  daughter.  For 
long  years  she  has  abandoned  her  father,  an  old-fashioned 
tragedian,  whom  a  long  course  of  brandy-and-water  and 
blank  verse  has  reduced  to  a  very  destitute  and  pitiable 
state.  She  has  concealed  from  her  husband  the  fact  of  the 
veteran  actor's  existence,  and  upon  his  presenting  himself  to 
her,  incited  to  that  step  by  the  malignant  Mr.  Curlings  she 
accords  him  the  most  freezing  of  receptions.  In  the  end 
it  appears  that  Mr,  Minion  has  been  throughout  well 
acquainted  with  his  father-in-law,  Mr,  Adolphus  Norman 
Bowles^  and  has  done  much  by  bestowing  all  kinds  of 
benefits  upon  him  to  improve  his  moral  and  social  con- 
dition ;  and  it  is  shown  that  "  Handsome  Jones's  "  conduct, 
however  foolish,  is  not  materially  reprehensible.  He 
proves  to  be  the  son  of  Lord  Leyton  de  Lay^  and  he  is 
ultimately  united  to  Fanny ^  daughter  of  Sir  Kidd  Parkhouse^ 
the  senior  partner  in  Mr,  Minion^s  firm.  Further  the  play 
is  suppliefl  with  another  pair  of  lovers  in  the  persons  of 
Lilian^  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Minion  by  an  earlier  marriage, 
and  Frank  Parkhouse^  the  son  of  Sir  Kidd    The  constant 
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inebriety  of  Sir  Kidd  and  his  repetition  of  the  catch-phrase 
of  "the  respectability  of  the  family,"  the  pompous  de- 
meanour of  Lord  Leyton  de  Lay^  and  the  iniquities  of  a 
butler  called  Rogers^  who,  urged  only  by  a  love  of  mischief, 
is  prone  to  send  anonymous  letters  of  an  offensive  nature  to 
various  persons  and  to  imitate  all  kinds  of  handwriting, 
add  to  the  length  if  they  do  not  much  increase  the  strength 
of  a  story  inherently  lacking  dramatic  value. 

Still  with  all  its  deficiencies  as  a  work  of  art,  and  its 
outrageousness  as  a  picture  of  life  and  manners,  **Two 
Thorns "  was  found  to  be  tolerably  effective  in  representa- 
tion. It  will  not  enhance,  but  it  may  not  practically  detract 
much  from,  Mr.  I  Albery's  fame  as  a  dramatist  The 
dialogue  is  for  the  most  part  spirited  and  humorous, 
although  the  author  is  apt  to  over-elaborate  his  jokes  and  to 
preconcert  too  obviously  his  repartees.  Certain  of  his 
figures  of  speech  are  too  intricate  to  be  readily  intelligible, 
and  here  and  there  his  allusions  lack  refinement  It  is 
surely  not  worth  the  while  of  a  playwright  possessing 
genuine  wit  to  purchase  laughter  by  a  recourse  to  expres- 
sions of  an  equivocal  kind 

The  representation  gained  much  by  the  care  and  adroit- 
ness of  Mr.  W.  Farren  in  the  part  of  Arthur  Minton,  The 
actor  happily  combined  ease  of  manner  with  due  impressive- 
ness  of  delivery,  and  has  not  for  some  time  displayed  his 
histrionic  skill  and  cultivation  to  such  good  purpose.  Mrs. 
Vezin  played  the  actress  wife  with  force  and  animation,  but 
the  part  runs  somewhat  counter  to  general  sympathy,  and 
demands  at  the  hands  of  its  representative  peculiar  endow- 
ments of  a  personal  kind  to  countervail  its  intrinsic  un- 
pleasantness. The  Lady  Gay  Spankers  of  the  stage — and 
Mrs,  Minton  is  a  L^dy  Gay,  who  has  to  be  excused  for  heart- 
lessness  as  well  as  for  boisterously  high  spirits — are  just  now 
sadly  in  want  of  an  adequate  interpreter.  The  part  of  the 
old  actor  Boitdes  is  sustained  by  Mr.  Marston  with  elocu- 
tionary efficiency,  but  without  much  regard  for  the  humour 
which  seems  to  be  essential  to  the  character.  Mr.  Bowies 
is  a  toper  as  well  as  a  player ;  but  Mr.  Marston  subordinated 
his  errors  of  intemperance  to  his  theatrical  merits.  There 
was  thus  less  apology  than  there  should  have  been  for  Mrs. 
Minion^s  neglect  of  her  parent     The  other  characters  are 
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^   .«    ^      of  minor  significance.     Mr.   Lionel  Brough  was  amusing, 

.-'  *  *        after  rather  a  mannered  fashion,  as  Sir  Kidd  Farkhouse^ 

.'^  /  and  Mr.   Lin  Rayne  fairly  met  the  requirements  of  the 

^  part  of  "Handsome  Jones."     Mr.  Young  failed  to  invest 

the  malicious  Bates   Curling  with  much  vitality.      Miss 

Brough  brought  graceful  bearing  and  good  looks  to  the 

part  of  Fanny  Farkhouse^ 
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"BLACK-EYED  SUSAN/' 

[Holborn  Theatre.— March  1871.] 


'     .     <    There  can  hardly  exist  a  theatre  of  any  standing  in  the 
^'   =^    '      United  Kingdom  which  has  not  at  some  time  or  other 
found  Douglas  Jerrold's  "Black-Eyed  Susan"  occupying 
^  its  boards.     Originally  produced  at  the  Surrey  Theatre  in 

1829,  and  subsequently  transferred  to  Covent  Garden,  the 
play  forthwith  attained  an  enduring  popularity  of  an  almost 
unexampled  kind.  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke,  the  first  William^ 
retained  undisputed  possession  of  that  character  throughout 
an  unusually  prolonged  histrionic  career.  With  the  weight 
of  more  than  threescore  and  ten  years  upon  his  shoulders 
the  veteran  player  was  yet  true  to  himself,  and  to  the 
method  of  representation  he  had  founded  j  he  sang  his 
songs,  spun  his  yarns,  wielded  his  cutlass,  and  executed 
the  most  arduous  of  hornpipes  with  amazing  energy.  By 
the  terms  of  his  will  he  even  endeavoured  to  provide 
posterity  with  a  supply  of  stage  sailors  of  his  own  pattern, 
and  a  sequence  of  nautical  dramas  of  the  class  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  appear  in.  For  some  unexplained 
reasons  the  intentions  of  the  testator  in  this  respect  have 
undergone  discomfiture.  Five  or  six  years  ago  the  "  T.  P. 
Cooke  Prize"  was  awarded  to  a  drama  produced  at  the 
Surrey  Theatre ;  the  work  was  of  a  creditable  nature,  but 
as  it  dealt  with  the  events  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  in 
relation  to  the  Spanish  Armada,  it  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  strictly  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  deceased 
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actor's  directions  and  desires.  No  other  prize  drama  has 
since  appeared,  and  the  curious  are  fairly  entitled  to  inquire 
concerning  the  disposition  of  the  fund  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  trustees  for  a  specific  purpose  by  the  original  William 
of  Jerrold's  play. 

No  doubt  it  was  not  foreseen  that  the  nautical  drama 
could  possibly  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  that  the 
sailor,  as  a  representative  of  romance,  daring,  and  advei 
ture,  could  ever  lose  his  hold  of  popular  regard.  ^But  for 
the  last  half  century  the  fleet  has  been  "  laid  up  in  dock  " 
as  regards  providing  material  for  the  producer  of  plays  and 
novels.  (TliS^ailorTas  a  hero  available  for  the  purposes 
of  fiction  is  a  creature  of  the  old  great  wars.  Recent 
history  has  done  little  to  renew  or  to  invigorate  public 
interest  in  his  character,  peculiarities,  and  achievements. 
Stories  in  which  such  personages  as  Poor  Jack,  Tom  Crin^le^ 
Midshipman  Easy,  and  Long  Tom  Coffin  prominently  figure 
have  long  since  ceased  to  appear.  It  is  not  surprising 
therefore  that  "Black-Eyed  Susan"  should  now  fail  lo  1^ 
command  the  measure  of  faith  and  cordial  sympathy  with  ! 
which  it  was  wont  to  be  greeted  It  seems  old  beyond  its  \ 
years.  The  spectator  is  constrained  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
its  colouring  and  the  accuracy  of  its  drawing.  Did  sailors 
ever  talk  as  William  does,  with  that  profuse  indulgence  in 
metaphors  and  figures  of  speech  drawn  from  a  sea-life? 
Would  the  admiral,  president  of  a  court-martial,  after 
sentencing  a  prisoner  to  death  promptly  proceed  to  shake 
hands  with  him  ?  Unfortunately,  too,  the  modern  burlesque 
writer,  who  touches  nothing  he  does  not  sully,  has  laboured 
hard  to  undermine  public  belief  in  matters  of  this  kind  and 
to  pervert  them  to  comic  uses.  Still,  after  all  allowance 
has  been  made  on  this  head,  the  play  possesses  a  sub- 
stratum of  genuine  interest  sufficient  to  win  respect  and 
attention  even  in  these  times.  Constructed  after  a  some- 
what straggling  fashion,  involving  frequent  change  of  scene 
and  that  awkward  and  noisy  conjunction  of  "  flats "  which 
in  more  modem  works  it  is  held  advisable  to  dispense  with 
as  much  as  possible,  "Black-Eyed  Susan'*  is  yet  rich  in 
dramatic  situations  and  pathetic  passages  irresistible  in 
their  effect.  Few  dramatists  have  produced  anything  more  / 
adroitly  touching  than  the  parting  interview  between  William  T 
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and  his  wife.  The  simple  sentiment  and  natural  feeling  of 
the  scene  succeed  in  moving  the  audience  of  the  Holborn 
not  less  genuinely  and  thoroughly  than  they  stirred  the 
patrons  of  the  Surrey  forty  years  ago.  Moreover,  the  play 
is  throughout  written  with  a  literary  ability  exceedingly  rare 
in  works  of  its  class. 

e  representation  at  the  Holborn  is  upon  the  whole 
entitled  to  commendation.  Mr.  G.  Rignold,  who  appears  as 
William^  has  a  good  voice  and  an  appropriate  presence, 
and  is  in  addition  well  versed  in  the  traditions  of  the  part. 
He  lacks,  however,  the  skill  in  attitude  and  gesture  of  the 
original  iVilliam,  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke  was  a  noted  panto- 
mimist,  much  distinguished  for  his  performance  of  such 
characters  as  the  Monster  in  "  Frankenstein,"  the  Vampire^ 
and  Vanderdeckeny  in  which  personations  speech  was  rarely 
permitted  to  the  actor.  Further,  it  may  be  noted  that  he 
greatly  commanded  the  regard  of  his  audience  from  the 
fact  that  he  had  really  seen  active  service  as  a  sailor,  and 
delighted  to  disport  a  medal  obtained  by  him  in  that 
capacity.  He  had  been  present  at  the  blockade  of  Toulon, 
had  served  under  Earl  St.  Vincent  in  the  action  which 
won  that  commander  his  peerage,  and  had  been  publicly 
thanked  by  his  captain  for  the  courage  he  exhibited  in 
boarding  an  Algerine  corsair.  But  of  course  sterling  claims 
to  favour  of  this  kind  cannot  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  stage 
sailor.  Mr.  Rignold  excited  much  applause  by  his  exertions. 
Susan  is  played  with  grace  and  feeling  by  Miss  Jane 
Rignold,  and  Mr.  F.  Robson  portrayed  with  sufficient 
humour  the  eccentricities  6i  Jacob  Twig^  the  lawyer's  clerk. 
The  main  defects  of  the  performance  consisted  in  the  fancy 
of  the  minor  actors  for  enriching  their  speeches  with 
facetious  utterances  of  their  own  invention,  heedless  of 
the  fact  that  Jerrold's  dialogue,  always  animated  and  often 
very  witty,  stands  in  no  need  whatever  of  assistance  of 
this  kind. 
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''JOAN  OF  ARC." 

XQaeen's  Theatre.— April  1871.] 

Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  new  historical  tragedy  in  five  acts,  has 
been  obviously  devised  with  a  view,  to  its  heroine  being 
impersonated  by  Mrs.  Rousby,  the  actress  to  whom 
"'Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,"  by  the  same  author,  owed  so 
large  a  share  of  its  success.  It  is  the  privilege  or  the  fate 
of  popular  performers  to  have  parts  expressly  furnished 
them  according  to  measure,  and  generally  with  an  implied 
stipulation  that  none  of  their  companions  shall  be  quite  so 
adroitly  or  so  attractively  suited.  Otherwise  the  necessity 
for  a  new  setting  of  the  story  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  not  very 
manifest  Again  and  again  has  Joan  been  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  theatre;  She  has  figured  in  tragedy, 
melodrama,  opera,  and  even — or  perhaps  we  should  rather 
say  of  course — in  burlesque.  The  First  Part  of  Henry  VI. 
seems  to  have  been  played  but  once  (in  1738)  since  the 
Restoration ;  and  certainly  the  view  taken  of  £a  Pucclle  in 
that  work  would  not  now  be  tolerated.  It  is  to  be  said, 
however,  that  Shakespeare's  share  in  the  three  plays  of  Henry 
VI.  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained,  and  that  in  any  case 
his  histories  were  avowedly  based  upon  national  chronicles 
and  traditions,  in  which  popular  prejudices  and  antipathies 
were  too  abundantly  contained  to  be  disregarded  or  over- 
ruled by  a  dramatist.  Moreover,  it  was  reserved  for  a 
French  author  to  inflict  a  far  more  cruel  attack  upon  the 
character  of  Joan^  although  no  one  reads  now  and  no  one 
need  wish  to  read  Voltaire's  infamous  poem.  Upwards  of 
thirty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Bunn  and  Mr.  Macready  were 
rival  managers,  there  were  rival  "Joans"  at  Drury  Lane 
and  Covent  Garden  :  the  one  an  opera  by  Mr.  Balfe  and 
Mr.  Fitzball ;  the  other  a  melodrama  by  Mr.  Serle,  in 
which  the  tragic  actress.  Miss  Huddart,  better  known  as 
Mrs.  Warner,  greatly  distinguished  herself  as  the  heroine. 
And  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  Mdlle.  Patti  donned 
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armour,  waved  her  sword,  and  delighted  a  Parisian  audience 
by  appearing  as  Giovanna  d^Arco  in  an  Italian  opera  so 
designated.  Schiller's  famous  "Jungfrau  von  Orleans"  is 
not  known  to  the  English  stage,  and  if  it  was  indispensable 
that  a  new  Joan  should  confront  the  footlights  there  would 
have  been  good  excuse  for  attempting  an  adaptation  of  the 
great  German  play.  It  is  of  prodigious  length,  but  its 
poetic  quality  and  dramatic  force  are  not  to  be  denied, 
while  it  contains  many  characters  of  distinct  histrionic 
value.  Probably  this  was  the  hindrance  to  its  being 
resorted  to  by  Mr.  Taylor  on  the  present  occasion.  It  has 
been  his  object  apparently  to  contrive  a  play  in  yiYiich/oan 
shall  stand  alone,  or  as  a  central  figure  round  which  the 
other  characters  are  permitted  to  group  themselves,  with  a 
proviso  that  they  pretend  to  no  kind  of  individuality  or 
independent  action.  Mrs.  Rousby  and  a  swarm  of  super- 
numeraries thus  represent  the  persons  of  the  new  tragedy. 
The  leading  historical  personages  of  the  time  are  suppressed 
in  the  most  summary  fashion.  The  brave  DunoiSy  the 
bastard  of  Orleans,  becomes  a  mute  ;  the  Dukes  of  Bedjotd 
and  Burgundy^  the  "  valiant  Lord  Talbot^  Earl  of  Shreivs- 
buryy'  make  no  sign ;  Agnes  Sorel  is  absent,  her  place  in 
the  story  being  dimly  filled  by  Marie  of  Anjou^  the  Queen 
of  Charles  VII.  But  if  there  is  little  occupation  for  the 
other  characters  in  the  play,  the  heroine  is  required  to 
undergo  a  measure  of  toil  that  is  certainly  excessive,  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  audience  a  monopolist  heroine 
is  to  be  deprecated  even  though  she  may  be  personated  by 
the  most  popular  of  actresses. 

Mr.  Taylor's  ^ve  acts  each  bear  separate  titles,  carefully 
alliterative — "  The  Maid  Mystic,"  "  The  Maid  Missionary,** 
"  The  Maid  Militant,"  **  The  Maid  Manifest,"  and  "  The 
Maid  Martyr,"  and  the  acts  are  frequently  subdivided  by 
the  fall  of  a  curtain,  distinct  from  the  act-drop,  to  give 
time  to  the  stage  carpenters  for  the  arrangement  of  scenic 
effects.  A  series  of  chapters  from  the  story  of  Joan^s  life 
are  set  before  the  audience  with  little  attempt  at  the  con- 
struction of  a  regular  plot  At  no  time  indeed  in  the 
course  of  the  performance  is  any  situation  of  genuine 
dramatic  worth  arrived  at.  Such  interest  as  the  play 
awakened  was « of  the  kind  that  pertains  to  a  picture-book 
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rather  than  to  a  legitimate  theatrical  exhibition.  The 
language  is  lofly  if  the  thoughts  are  commonplace,  the 
tragedy  being  written  in  blank  verse  throughout,  blank 
verse  having  now  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  stage 
"  heal-all,"»and  its  application  even  to  burlesque  being  held 
in  some  strange  way  to  bestow  dignity  and  ensure  whole- 
someness.  The  play  now  soars  and  now  sinks,  the 
dramatist  even  condescending  to  seek  applause  by  such 
poor  artifices  as  were  the  staple  entertainments  of  Astley's 
theatre  in  times  when  "hippodrama"  flourished*  Mrs. 
Rousby  strides  a  real  horse,  lime  lights  glare,  red  fire  glows, 
broadsword  combats  abound,  and  the  characters  strike 
attitudes  as  the  drop  falls  upon  a  tableau  of  "  The  Taking 
of  the  Tourelles."  The  first  act  is  by  far  the  best,  the 
])Iay  degenerating  lamentably  as  it  proceeds.  JoarCs  long- 
speeches  are  monotonous  in  character  and  a  severe  tax 
upon  patience.  The  scene  of  the  coronation  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Rheims  is  a  brilliant  display  of  pageantry, 
but  it  offended  certain  of  the  more  scrupulous  of  the 
spectators  in  that  its  imitation  of  the  rites  of  the  Latin 
Church  approached  too  nearly  the  irreverent  In  the  last 
act,  after  an  exposure  of  the  rack  and  some  rough  handling 
of  Joan  by  the  sworn  tormentors,  she  is  shown  tied  to  a 
stake  in  the  market  place  of  Rouen.  Then  comes  one  of 
those  triumphs  of  resdism,  in  which  the  modem  stage  is  so 
fertile,  revolting  to  some  but  vasdy  attractive  to  many. 
The  faggots  are  lighted  at  the  feet  of  the  victim,  a  blaze 
of  fireworks  surrounding  her,  and  she  is  supposed  to  be 
burned  to  death  in  the  sight  of  the  spectators.  It  is  fair 
to  say,  however,  that  this  exhibition  provoked  a  consider* 
able  amount  of  disapprobatioa  Afterwards,  for  those  who 
remained  in  the  theatre  to  see  it,  a  supplementary  scene 
was  provided,  showing  the  soaring  to  Heaven  oi  Joan  in 
the  arms  of  angels,  after  a  fashion  with  which  the  stage  has 
been  for  many  years  familiar.  Altogether  the  play,  with 
all  its  pretensions,  is  a  dreary  production,  and  its  reception 
was  far  from  enthusiastic.  If  it  is  to  live  at  all,  it  will 
probably  be  on  account  of  its  gorgeousness  as  a  spectacle. 
The  scenery  and  co^umes  are  of  unusual  costliness  and 
elegance. 
To  the  part  of  the  heroine  Mrs.  Rousby  brings  a  graceful 
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presence,  a  fine  voice,  and  unflagging  energy;  but  her 
acting  lacks  dignity,  and  she  is  especially  deficient  in  con- 
veying the  rapt  devotional  air,  the  sense  of  fervid  belief  in 
the  sanctity  of  her  mission,  which  should  surely  characterise 
/oan.  In  the  second  act,  for  some  inexplicable  reason, 
unless  it  be  an  anxiety  for  premature  emancipation  from 
the  skirts  of  her  sex,  she  appears  dressed  as  a  male  peasant, 
and  thus  scantily  clad  is  presented  to  the  King,  who,  to  do 
him  justice,  conceals  very  well  the  surprise  he  might 
reasonably  have  felt  at  his  visitor's  strangeness  of  costume. 
Attired  in  a  suit  of  armour  and  wearing  a  plumed  helmet, 
Mrs.  Rousby  smiles  and  trips  about  the  stage  with  the 
sprightly  manners  of  the  young  ladies  who  are  accustomed 
to  appear  as  handsome  young  princes  in  fairy  plays.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  the  actress  laboured  zealously  to 
support  the  severe  burthen  the  dramatist  had  cast  upon 
her.  Mr.  Rousby  played  the  small  part  of  £a  Hirt — not 
the  chivalrous  knight  of  Schiller's  play,  but  a  rather  comic 
captain  of  mercenaries,  who,  in  one  of  the  most  serious 
scenes  in  the  play,  is  required  to  excite  laughter  by  hurling 
a  spy  down  a  well  Mr.  Rousby  acted  with  creditable 
skill 
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"DAISY  FARM.*' 

[Olympic  Theatre.— May  187 1.] 

Daisy  Farm  is  what  auctioneers  are  accustomed  to  de- 
scribe as  an  "  eligible  property,"  situate  in  the  picturesque 
neighbourhood  of  Bakewell,  Derbyshire,  and  occupied  by  a 
sturdy  yeoman  of  middle  age,  named  Afidrew  Armstrong. 
A  certain  Captain  Craven^  a  retired  Indian  officer,  with  a 
view  to  the  recruiting  of  his  health  and  the  enjoyment  of  a 
season  of  ease  and  quiet  after  many  years  of  active  service, 
has  become  lodger  and  boarder  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Arm- 
strong. The  Captain,  however,  is  doomed  to  serious  disap- 
pointment in  regard  to  his  hopes  of  repose,  and  the  playgoers 
who  anticipated  from  a  drama  called  '^  Daisy  Farm  "  a  story 
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of  a  placid  and  pastoral  character  are  speedily  undeceived. 
The  farmhouse  becomes  the  scene  of  a  series  of  the  most 
painful  events.  The  farmer  has  laid  out  more  money  upon 
improving  his  land  than  he  could  well  afford,  and  has  thus 
placed  himself  much  in  the  power  of  one  Simeon  Cole,  a 
grasping  and  usurious  neighbour.  Further,  Mr.  Armstrong's 
stepson,  Charley  Burridge,  a  medical  student  of  dissipated 
habits,  has  quitted  London  for  Derbyshire,  in  consequence 
of  his  having  embezzled  the  money  of  the  practitioner  to 
whom  he  had  been  apprenticed  Additional  troubles  are 
in  store  for  the  unhappy  Mr,  Armstrong,  At  the  time  of 
his  union  with  Mrs,  Burridge^  the  mother  of  Charley,  he 
of  course  believed  her  to  be  a  widow — it  was  generally 
understood,  indeed,  that  her  first  husband  had  been  lost  at 
sea  many  years  previously.  On  the  stage,  however,  "  lost 
at  sea"  almost  invariably  involves  coming  to  life  agaia 
Accordingly  a  ragged  tramp  suddenly  appears  upon  the 
scene,  and  proclaims  himself  the  lawful  husband  of  the  lady 
passing  as  the  wife  of  Andrew  Armstrong,  At  once,  there- 
fore, the  farmer  finds  himself  inconveniently  in  debt,  his 
stepson  a  thief,  and  his  wife  a  bigamist  Naturally  he  is 
almost  maddened  by  these  grievous  trials.  To  gain  time 
for  reflection,  and  to  be  rid  of  the  shameful  presence  of  the 
tramp,  he  hands  the  man  a  large  sum  of  money  that  had 
been  saved  to  meet  the  claims  of  Simeon  Cole,  The  tramp 
departs  with  his  hush-money,  and  incontinently  proceeds  to 
intoxicate  himself  at  the  nearest  public-house.  Here  flour- 
ishing about  his  bank-notes  with  drunken  ingenuousness,  he 
is  discovered  by  Charley  Burridge,  now  at  his  wits'  ends  to 
find  means  to  replace  the  money  he  had  stolen  in  London. 
He  had  vainly  sought  a  loan  of  Captain  Craven,  and  had 
even  been  audaciously  mean  enough  to  propose,  by  way  of 
consideration  for  the  advance,  to  resign  to  that  officer  his 
claims  upon  the  hand  of  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  had 
been  some  years  engaged,  and  upon  whom  the  Captain  had 
bestowed  attentions  of  a  more  or  less  tender  kind  Charley 
follows  the  tramp,  waylays  and  robs  him,  and,  after  a  pro- 
longed struggle,  hurls  him  over  a  precipice  called  "The 
Lovers'  Leap,"  on  the  cliffs  overlooking  the  Bakewell  Road 
Neither  the  robber  nor  his  victim  is  aware  that  they  pre- 
sumably occupy  towards  each  other  the  position  of  father 
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and  soa  Meantime  Mr.  Armstrong  prepares  to  quit  his 
farm  and  the  innocent  bigamist  his  wife,  to  whom  he  is 
devotedly  attached.  But  the  hint  of  his  departure  brings 
down  upon  him  the  claim  of  Simeon  Cole  for  an  immediate 
payment  of  the  amount  due  to  him.  Armstrong  is  in 
imminent  peril  of  arrest  and  imprisonment  Moved  by 
remorse,  Charley  resolves  to  .sacrifice  himself  to  save  his 
stepfather,  and  forthwith  satisfies  CoUs  demand  by  handing 
him  the  bank-notes  stolen  from  the  tramp.  Thereupon  the 
robber  is  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  murder,  at  anyrate,  for 
the  tramp  reappears,  a  trifle  bruised  and  scratched,  but  not 
otherwise  much  the  worse  for  his  fall  from  the  clifE  But 
how  is  Mrs,  Armstrong  to  be  relieved  of  the  odium  of 
bigamy?  Opportunely  Captain  Crai^en  discovers  that  the 
man  affecting  to  be  the  late  Mr,  Burridge  is  in  truth  no  such 
person,  although  strangely  resembling  him.  The  tramp's 
real  name  is  Richard  White^  and  he  is  a  deserter  from  the 
Captain's  regiment  In  this  respect  therefore  tranquillity  is 
restored  to  Daisy  Farm.  Further,  the  Captain  generously 
undertakes  to  make  good  the  amount  of  Charley  Burridge' s 
defalcations  in  town  upon  condition  that  the  misguided 
youth  is  promptly  despatched  to  one  of  the  colonies. 
Transportation  is  no  longer  a  legal  punishment,  but  in  the 
theatre  compulsory  emigration  is  still  found  to  be  a  con- 
venient method  of  disposing  of  reprobates.  The  curtain 
falls,  therefore,  upon  a  picture  of  comparative  happiness, 
with  an  implied  probability  that  the  Captain  will  find  a 
reward  for  his  good  services  in  the  affections  of  the  young 
lady  whose  engagement  to  marry  him  Charley  Burridge 
had  held  so  cheaply  and  merited  so  indifferently. 

Mr.  Byron's  play  was  completely  successful  It  is  not, 
of  course,  a  work  of  pretension  or  of  any  particular  value, 
but  it  is  constructed  with  closeness  and  skill ;  the  interest 
is  well  sustained,  and  situations  of  a  genuinely  dramatic 
kind  are  abundantly  provided.  The  materials  are  not  very 
new,  but  they  are  adroitly  manipulated,  and  the  audience 
appeared  to  follow  the  gradual  development  of  the  fable 
with  much  curiosity  and  sympathy.  The  dialogue  is 
sufficiently  animated,  but  suffers  here  and  there  from  the 
author's  wanton  disregard  of  all  relevancy  in  his  recourse 
to  jokes  and  witticisms,  and  even  puns,  old  and  new.     Mr. 
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Byron  himself  appears  as  Captain  Craven^  and  although 
his  acting  is  rather  mannered,  he  fully  satisfied  his  audience* 
and  did  justice,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  his.  own  conception 
of  the  character.  It  is  not  until  late  in  the  story  that  the 
Captain  is  assigned  much  occupation  of  importance  He  is 
through  many  scenes  a  kind  of  walking  gentleman  charged 
to  act  as  chorus,  and  to  interpret  or  comment  upon  the 
actions  and  emotions  of  his  playfellows.  He  tempers  with 
epigram  the  criminal  nature  of  the  plot,  and  soothes  with 
jests  its  more  melodramatic  emergencies.  In  other  respects 
the  play  was  well  represented.  Mr.  Belmore  displayed 
much  energy  and  homely  pathos  as  Andrew  Armstrongs 
and  the  profligate  medical  student  was  effectively  personated 
by  Mr.  Warner.  Miss  Hughes  appeared  as  Mrs.  Armstrongs 
and  the  part  of  the  tramp  was  forcibly  sustained  by  Mr, 
John  Carter,  an  actor  new  to  the  Olympic  stage.  A  pair 
of  comic  farm  servants,  who  make  love  to  each  other  with 
most  unsophisticated  candour,  supply  Mrs.  Liston  and  Mr. 
K  Garden  with  repeated  opportunities  of  stirring  the 
laughter  of  the  audience. 


XXXIV. 
''  FANCHETTE." 

[Lyceum  Theatre. — September  187 1.] 

"  Fanchette,  the  Will  o'  the  Wisp,"  is  avowedly  derived 
from  Mdme.  Birch  Pfeiffer's  adaptation  to  the  German 
stage  of  Mdme.  George  Sand's  novelette,  "La  Petite 
Fadette,"  A  dramatic  rendering  of  this  work  was  pre- 
sented some  five  years  ago  at  the  Olympic  Theatre;  the 
play  was  then  called  the  "  Grasshopper,"  and  was  the  means 
of  introducing  "  the  Sisters  Webb  "  to  an  English  audience. 
But  the  "Grasshopper"  and  the  actresses  alike  failed  to 
make  any  great  impression,  and  after  a  brief  period  vanished 
together  from  London.  Stage  versions  of  "La  Petite 
Fadette"  have,  however,  won  triumphs  in  America,  and 
Mr.  Bateman,  the  new  impresario  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre^ 
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has  thought  it  worth  while  to  commence  his  campaign  as 
a  metropolitan  manager  with  another  attempt  to  convert 
to  theatrical  uses  the  prettiest  of  Breton  stories.  This  pro- 
ceeding says  perhaps  more  for  his  courage  than  for  his 
judgment. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  in  the  way  of  bettering  the 
good  chances  of  the  new  venture.  "  Characteristic  Breton 
music  "  has  been  expressly  composed  by  Mr.  Edward  Silas ; 
new  Breton  costumes  have  been  supplied  of  quite  unim- 
peachable picturesqueness ;  the  scenery  provided  by  Messrs. 
Craven  and  Cuthbert  is  of  excellent  quality;  and  a 
meritorious  troop  of  actors  has  been  engaged.  The  acces- 
sories, indeed,  are  all  that  could  be  wished ;  the  deficiency 
is  in  the  substance.  As  a  play,  "  La  Petite  Fadette  *'  could 
only  be  accepted  by  an  audience  predisposed  to  value  the 
idyllic  above  the  dramatic  Its  presence  on  the  stage 
perhaps  is  due  to  a  prevalent  delusion  that  the  story, 
delightful  to  read,  must  of  necessity  be  theatrically  effective. 
And  then  it  has  to  be  considered  that  the  literary  art  and 
grace  of  the  original  are  lost  in  the  process  of  translation  ; 
the  present  version  being  especially  noticeable  for  its  flat 
and  poverty-stricken  English.  The  poetry  of  the  subject 
remains ;  but  this  fails  to  assert  itself  on  the  stage.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  most  faithful  reflection  of 
Breton  peasant  life  and  character  will  greatly  stir  the 
sympathies  or  win  the  admiration  of  a  general  audience. 
At  best  "Fanchette"  only  provides  a  showy  part  for  a 
young  actress  whose  probabilities  of  obtaining  distinction 
are  supposed  to  be  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  her  play- 
fellows are  denied  any  chance  of  shining. 

The  theme  is  of  the  slightest  kind.  It  is  indeed  little 
more  than  a  transfer  of  the  farce  of  '*  Good  for  Nothing  " 
to  a  Breton  site,  and  so  elaborating  and  protracting  it  as  to 
occupy  four  acts.  The  civilising  and  refining  influences 
of  love  are  set  forth  as  in  "Cymon  and  Iphigenia." 
Fanchette^  a  young  girl  who  lives  in  a  wretched  hovel  with 
her  grandmother  La  Mire  Fadety  a  reputed  witch,  is  induced 
by  her  aflection  for  Landry  Barbeau^  a  handsome  peasant, 
to  reform  the  squalor  of  her  life,  to  assume  a  comely  aspect, 
and  to  become  a  respectable  member  of  society.  Landry^ 
then,  in  his  turn,  loves  Fanchefte,  jilting  for  her  sake  his 
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former  mistress,  Meutdon^  "the  belle  of  La  Priche.*' 
Barbeauy  a  rich  farmer,  the  father  of  Landry^  objects  to 
his  son's  marriage  with  one  so  poorly  provided  for  as 
Fancheite.  But  Father  Barbeaiis  scruples  presently  dis- 
appear upon  the  discovery  that  La  M^re  Fadet  has  died, 
leaving  a  handsome  fortune  to  her  grandchild.  Moreover, 
the  marriage  of  Landry  and  Fanchette  is  found  to  be  a 
convenient  method  of  condoning  certain  injuries  of  an 
obscure  but  grave  nature,  which  in  times  long  past  have 
been  inflicted  upon  the  Fadet  family  by  some  near  relative 
of  Father  Barbeau,  So  the  curtain  is  allowed  ultimately  to 
descend  upon  the  union  of  the  lovers,  leaving  unsolved  a 
difficulty  that  has  ensued  from  Landry s  drawing  an  unlucky 
number,  and  being  therefore  bound  to  serve  his  country 
as  a  conscript  Madelon^  the  village  beauty,  appears  at 
intervals  throughout  the  play,  but  small  interest  attaches 
to  her  movements,  and  she  at  no  time  acquires  much 
vitality.  A  comic  character,  whose  claims  to  be  entertain- 
ing, however,  are  ineffectual  enough,  is  provided  in  the 
]>erson  of  Syivinet,  the  brother  of  Landry^  who  follows  at 
a  distance  the  example  of  that  more  prosperous  suitor, 
and,  like  him,  first  pays  court  to  Made/on^  and  then  woos 
Fanehette,  But  Sylvinet  is  left  in  the  end  disconsolate,  the 
victim  of  unstable  and  unrequited  affection.  The  audience 
are  permitted  to  assume  that  he  joins  the  army  in  his 
brother's  stead. 

Fanchette  is  represented  by  Miss  Isabel  Bateman,  the 
daughter  of  the  manager,  an  actress  possessed  of  all  the 
confidence  which  should  come  of  skill  and  practice,  but 
whose  art  is  at  present  in  a  very  crude  and  undisciplined 
conditioa  The  gaiety  of  FancMt^s  earlier  scenes  lacked 
spontaneity  and  ease,  while  the  graver  passages  of  the  part 
failed  to  impress  from  their  deficiency  in  pathetic  expres- 
sion. Miss  Bateman  appears  to  be  much  more  able  to 
display  force  than  to  depict  feeling.  Her  elocutionary 
method  is  faulty,  and  she  adopts  the  monotonous  delivery 
and  the  drawling  pronunciation  of  particular  words  which 
would  seem  to  be  established  mannerisms  of  the  American 
theatre.  Possibly  in  some  less  ambitious  character  the 
lady  may  by-and-by  more  successfully  assert  her  claims  to 
be  accounted  an  actress  of  value.    Of  the  other  characters 
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in  the  drama  little  was  demanded  beyond  their  promenad- 
ing the  stage  in  Breton  costumes  and  taking  part  in 
numerous  prolonged  and  rather  vapid  conversations.  Mr. 
Irving  was  a  picturesque  figure  as  Landry  Barbeau^  but 
the  part  is  a  thankless  one,  and  far  removed  from  the 
ordinary  range  of  the  actor's  impersonations.  Certain  of 
the  love  scenes,  however,  in  which  Landry  appears  were 
skilfully  and  feelingly  rendered.  Mr.  Addison  did  all  that 
was  possible  with  the  character  of  Father  BarbeaUy  and 
sought  by  strength  of  colouring  to  supply  its  lack  of  firm 
outline.  Mr.  Belmore  toiled  sedulously  to  invest  the 
shadowy  Sylvind  with  some  show  of  comic  substance,  but 
the  task  was  not  to  be  accomplished  The  actor's  manner 
was  humorous,  but  the  speeches  he  was  required  to  deliver 
were  no  laughing  matter.  La  Mire  Fadet  is  only  the  con- 
ventional crone  of  the  stage — ^bound  to  thump  her  crutch 
frequently  upon  the  boards  and  shriek  with  painful 
vehemence  imprecations  and  menaces  at  the  other 
characters.  Miss  Pauncefort  sufficiently  met  these  physical 
requirements  of  the  part 

The  reception  of  the  play  was  not  much  wanting  in 
enthusiasm;  but  the  enduring  success  of  "Fanchette"  is 
hardly  to  be  looked  for.  A  first  night's  applause  is 
but  as  the  firing  of  blank  cartridges.  Considerable  noise 
ensues,  but  there  is  no  other  appreciable  result  The 
drama's  prospects  depend  almost  altogether  upon  its  com- 
pleteness as  a  sort  of  pastoral  spectacle. 


XXXV. 

''APPLE  BLOSSOMS.'^ 

[Vaudeville  Theatre.— September  1S71.] 

The  fable  of  Mr.  Albery's  new  comedy  of  "  Apple  Blossoms  " 
deals  mainly  with  a  quarrel  arising  between  a  certain  Captain 
Fenryn  and  his  son  Toniy  in  consequence  of  the  younger 
gentleman's  obstinate  affection  for  a  mistress  much  his 
inferior  in  social  position.     Tom  is  the  owner  of  a  yacht, 
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and  is  constantly  hannting  a  village  on  the  Cornish  coast, 
lured  thither  by  the  attractions  of  Miss  Jenny  Frouty  the 
youthful  mistress  of  the  Apple  Tree  Inn.  The  Captain,  a 
man  of  wealth  and  landed  property,  is  blessed  with  a 
kindly  heart,  but  afflicted  with  a  most  ungovernable 
temper.  In  short,  he  is  the  old-established  irascible 
parent  who  has  time  out  of  mind  figured  on  the  scene, 
and  without  whose  presence  and  support  it  would  almost 
seem  that  the  business  of  comedy  could  not  be  carried 
on.  He  does  not  trouble  himself  to  consider  the  merits 
of  Miss  Prout^  whose  character,  it  should  be  said,  is  as 
irreproachable  as  her  personal  charms  are  undeniable — 
does  not  even  seek  an  introduction  to  that  young  person ; 
but,  satisfied  that  his  son  meditates  an  unworthy  step, 
commands  him  forthwith  to  abandon  the  object  of  his 
passion,  to  quit  the  Cornish  coast  for  ever,  and  to  take  up 
his  permanent  abode  in  London.  Tom,  however,  is  con-, 
tumacious,  remains  stubbornly  true  to  his  love,  and  is 
accordingly  disinherited.  He  ships  as  a  common  seaman 
on  board  the  Neptune  man-of-war.  The  Captain  falls  ill  at 
the  Apple  Tree  Inn,  and  is  for  many  months  tenderly 
nursed  by  its  hostess.  Deeply  sensible  of  her  kindness,  he 
determines  to  adopt  Miss  Front  as  his  daughter,  being  of 
course  quite  unconscious  that  she  had  ever  aspired  to  be 
his  daughter-in-law.  Tom,  moved  by  anxiety  to  see  his 
father  once  more  and  to  obtain  an  interview  yR\\ki  Jenny  on 
Christmas  Eve,  deserts  his  ship.  Captain  Fenryn  is  still 
obdurate,  and  even  hands  over  the  fugitive  to  the  officers 
of  the  Neptune,  who  have  tracked  him  to  the  inn,  bent  on 
Arresting  him  as  a  deserter.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
play,  increasing  age  and  illness  undermine  the  Captain's 
inflexibility.  When  Tom  again  presents  himself— despe* 
lately  wounded  in  a  naval  engagement  of  which  history 
has  taken  no  note — he  is  forgiven  by  his  father,  duly 
united  to  Miss  Frout,  and  thus  happily  the  play  is  allowed 
to  conclude. 

This  is  but  a  weak  and  trite  subject,  and  the  author  has 
endeavoured  to  conceal  its  deficiencies  in  this  respect  by 
elaborately  developing  the  subordinate  characters  of  his 
drama,  and  by  introducing  a  redundant  supply  of  irrelevant 
incidents.     He  has  not  so  much  strengthened  his  themei 
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however,  as  rendered  its  setting  forth  extremely  tedious 
The  framework  is  still  feeble  and  meagre,  all  its  bandages 
and  'paddings  notwithstanding.  There  are  hints  of  some 
sentimental  mystery  attending  the  origin  oi  Jenny  Fraut^ 
but  the  story  of  her  parentage,  though  it  occupied  some 
time  in  narration,  was  never  fairly  comprehended  by  the 
audience.  There  is  a  comic  one-eyed  boatman,  called 
ironically  "  Handsome  Bill,"  but  his  mission  in  the  drama 
is  obscure.  Another  boatman  is  Bob  Prout^  the  brother  of 
Jenny^  modelled  apparently  after  Ham  Peggotty^  and  pro- 
vided with  a  jealous  scene — the  result  of  his  wife's  hiding 
Tom  Penryn  in  a  cupboard — ^such  as  John  PcerybtngU  is 
permitted  in  the  "  Cricket  on  the  Hearth."  There  is  the 
usual  portly  widow,  over-anxious  for  a  new  spouse.  There 
is  a  kind-hearted  lawyer,  who  has  a  foible  for  loading  his 
pockets  with  purchases  made  in  the  streets,  cigar-lights, 
toys,  penny  mousetraps,  and  cheap  newspapers — wares 
readily  obtainable  in  London,  but  hardly  to  be  found 
vended  out  of  doors  in  a  Cornish  village.  Further,  there 
is  a  travelling  comic  singer,  "  The  Great  JSaggs"  who 
delights  in  playing  practical  jokes  and  in  slang  witticisms, 
and  whose  proceedings  are  as  wearisome  and  offensive  on 
the  stage  as  they  could  not  fail  to  be  in  real  life.  The 
dramatist  has  probably  been  constrained  to  provide  and  to 
elaborate  these  characters  with  a  view  to  their  being  filled 
by  certain  members  of  the  Vaudeville  company ;  but  the 
trifling  measure  of  interest  stirred  by  the  play  pertains 
exclusively  to  the  conduct  of  the  Penryns,  and  the  story  of 
their  troubles  is  too  weak  to  bear  much  interruption  or  the 
weight  of  any  quantity  of  extraneous  matter.  The  recep- 
tion of  the  comedy  was  of  the  usual  wildly  enthusiastic 
kind,  but  even  after  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  severest 
process  of  reduction  and  compression,  including,  of  course, 
the  rejection  of  the  repulsive  excesses  of  the  Great 
Baggs,  "Apple  Blossoms"  will  remain  a  very  inferior 
work  to  the  "Two  Roses,"  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
approach  in  any  degree  the  popularity  of  that  admired 
comedy. 

Mr.  Albery  takes  great  pains  with  his  dialogue,  but  he  is 
much  misled  by  his  anxiety  to  be  witty  at  all  costs  and  on 
(dl  occasions.     Honest  dulness  would  be  often  preferable 
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to  SO  incessant  a  strain  after  brilliance.  There  is  some- 
thing painful  about  the  spectacle  of  a  man  laboriously 
attitudinising  as  a  wit,  and  yet  continually  failing  to  justify 
the  pretensions  of  his  position.  For  one  of  Mr.  Albery's 
shafts  that  hit  the  mark  ten  go  wide  or  fall  short  of  it. 
And  a  jest  that  miscarries  or  flails  in  intelligibility  is  no 
more  impressive  than  a  damp  firework.  The  characters  in 
'*  Apple  Blossoms "  often  thrust  nature  altogether  on  one 
side,  and  indulge  in  a  fantastic  and  affected  language  that 
seems  like  a  reproduction  of  the  feats  of  diction  of  the 
euphuists.  The  lovers  especially  lose  themselves  in  their 
search  for  new  conceits  and  eccentric  figures  of  speech. 
/^nny  Froui  is  credited  with  a  great  fertility  in  "sweet 
thoughts;"  but  when  she  says  she  often  thinks  "the  angels 
made  the  flowers,  and  that  they  smell  of  the  fingers  of  the 
workmen/'  it  becomes  plain  that  her  ideas  are  far  from 
nice,  or  that  she  is  talking  nonsense.  Mr.  Albery  must  learn 
to  discipline  his  abilities,  to  distinguish  sham  wit  from 
genuine,  and  sickliness  from  sentiment  It  is  gratifying  to 
^nd  a  dramatist  studious  of  the  literary  side  of  his  task, 
but  in  this  new  comedy  industry  appears  too  often  wasted 
and  ingenuity  misapplied. 

Mr.  William  Farren  sustains  the  conventional  part  of 
Captain  Prntyn  with  the  care  and  force  which  invariably 
mark  his  acting.  Mr.  James  manifests  much  natural  and 
unforced  humour  as  Bob  Prouty  the  boatman,  and  Mr. 
Thorne  labours  hard,  but  in  vain,  to  make  the  Great  Baggs 
amusing.  It  was  certainly  not  the  fault  of  the  actor  that 
his  efforts  were  attended  by  results  so  depressing.  Tom 
Penryn  is  at  best  but  an  insipid  lover,  and  he  does  not 
gain  in  interest  from  Mr.  Rayne's  mincing  method  of 
elocution  and  affectations  of  demeanour.  Miss  Fawsitt 
appears  2&  Jenny,  but  the  part  is  overcharged  to  a  fatiguing 
extent  with  effusiveness.  Arch  speeches  and  artless  prattle 
should  be  discreetly  employed  to  preserve  unsuspected 
their  power  to  charm.  Mr.  Stephens  was  pleasant  and 
fairly  life-hke  in  the  not  very  probable  character  of  the 
comic  lawyer. 
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XXXVI. 
[Queen's  Theatre. — September  187 1.] 

Madame  Birch  Pfeiffer's  adaptation  to  the  German  stage 
of  an  historical  novel  by  Ludwig  Storch  has  avowedly  fur- 
nished Mr.  W,  G.  Wills  with  the  theme  of  his  new  romantic 
play,  in  five  acts  and  a  prologue,  called  "  Hinko."  The 
English  playwright,  however,  has  supplied  dialogue  of  his 
own,  has  developed  the  characters  after  an  original  fashion, 
altered  the  catastrophe,  and  added  closing  scenes  that  are 
altogether  novel.  Indeed,  he  has  dealt  so  independently 
and  absolutely  with  the  German  work,  that  he  has  almost 
deprived  himself  of  excuse  for  resorting  to  it  at  all.  Him- 
self an  inventive  and  ingenious  story-teller,  Mr.  Wills  can 
scarcely  have  been  much  attracted  by  so  unlikely  and  inept 
a  fable  as  that  of  "  Hinko ; "  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that 
the  dramatic  qualities  of  the  foreign  production  are  such  as 
to  defy  competition  or  to  compel  diffidence  on  the  part 
even  of  one  but  slightly  practised  in  writing  for  the  stage. 
For,  in  truth,  "  Hinko,"  in  both  its  English  and  alien  form, 
is  of  very  faulty  construction,  and  fully  marked  by  all  the 
deficiencies  and  oppressive  redundances  peculiar  to  plays 
originating  in  novels. 

The  events  of  the  drama  are  supposed  to  occur  in  the 
city  of  Prague,  about  the  year  1380,  under  the  reign  of 
King  Wenzel  or  Wenceslaus,  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
IV.,  and  "surnamed  the  Savage,"  concerning  whom,  it 
may  be  remembered,  Uncle  Toby  interrupted  Corporal 
Trim  in  his  vain  attempts  to  tell  the  story  of  "  The  King 
of  Bohemia  and  his  Seven  Castles."  A  certain  rather 
ignoble  young  gentleman,  believing  that  he  has  slain  a 
citizen  of  Prague  in  a  duel,  and  thereby  incurred  the  penalty 
of  death,  elects  to  lead  "a  shamed  life"  as  the  apprentice 
or  assistant  of  the  executioner.  His  name  is  thereupon 
changed  from  Henrico  to  Hinko^  and  a  career  of  infamy 
appears  to  be  in  store  for  him.     As  it  happens,  death  has 
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not  resulted  from  the  duel,  and  Hinko's  life  was  therefore 
scarcely  in  danger.  The  duel  was  indeed  part  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  destroy  the  youth,  in  order  that  his  brother 
Marquart  might  obtain  his  inheritance.  Markitta^  the 
daughter  of  the  headsman,  has  conceived  a  passion  for 
Hinikoy  but  this  he  does  not  reciprocate.  His  sacrifice  of 
honour  has  been  induced  solely  by  self-love.  Steinheriz, 
the  headsman,  who  is  of  noble  birth,  and  who  fills  his 
odious  office  by  reason  of  his  bitter  misanthropic  sentiments 
generated  by  family  afflictions,  kindly  promises  that  the 
duties  of  his  assistant  shall  be  rendered  as  little  repulsive 
to  him  as  possible.  Hinko  remains  therefore  a  member  of 
the  headsman's  household,  and  presently  attracts  the  favour- 
able notice  of  his  employer's  frequent  visitor,  King  Wenzel^ 
an  eccentric  monarch,  whose  manners  are  those  of  Caliban^ 
while  his  speeches  seem  borrowed  from  Ancient  Pistol 
The  King  is  enamoured  of  the  Countess  Blanka^  a  lady  of 
the  Court,  and  appoints  Hinko  the  bearer  of  love  messages 
to  her.  But  Hinko  himself  loves  the  lady,  and  has  good 
reason  to  believe  his  affection  requited.  The  King  sud- 
denly interrupts  the  lovers,  and  promptly  decrees  the  death 
of  Hinko.  It  is  opportunely  discovered,  however,  that 
Wenzel  is  but  the  child  of  the  deceased  burgomaster  of 
Numberg,  while  Hinko  is  in  truth  the  son  of  Charles  IV. 
and  the  rightful  King  of  Bohemia.  For  mysterious  reasons 
the  children  have  been  changed  at  nurse  after  a  fashion 
with  which  the  stage  has  long  been  familiar.  Hinko^  who 
is  certainly  of  an  accommodating  disposition,  declines  to 
accept  the  throne  for  the  odd  reason  that  the  boor  Wenzel 
has  invariably  conducted  himself  in  a  kingly  way.  Further, 
Hinko,  renouncing  his  love  for  the  Countess  Blanka^  and 
presumably  resigning  her  also  to  Wenzel^  transfers  his  affec- 
tions to  Markitta,  and  upon  his  union  with  the  headsman's 
daughter,  and  the  headsman's  promise  to  retire  from  business 
into  private  life,  the  curtain  falls. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  story  of  a  wild,  extravagant 
kind,  often  verging  perilously  upon  the  ludicrous.  More- 
over, it  is  inartistically  stated  upon  the  stage,  it  is  unduly 
protracted  and  overcharged  with  episodic  passages.  The 
prologue  is  superfluous,  and  with  a  little  exercise  of  in- 
genuity the  incidents  of  the  first  three  scenes  might  easily 
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have  been  comprised  in  one.  The  action  of  the  last  act 
flags  and  halts  owing  to  the  introduction  of  an  excess  of  nar* 
rative  matter.  Throughout  credibility  is  unfairly  taxed,  and, 
unfortunately,  too  much  time  is  allowed  to  the  audience  to 
reflect  upon  the  gross  improbabilities  of  the  story  set  before 
them.  Hinko  is  a  hero  of  a  very  unheroic  type.  The 
motives  of  his  conduct  debar  him  of  the  sympathies  of  the 
spectators.  From  their  point  of  view  he  is  in  love  with  the 
wrong  lady,  and  he  preserves  his  life  by  unworthy  means. 
Markitta^s  passion  for  him  appears  therefore  somewhat 
unaccountable,  and  fails  to  awaken  much  interest  Blanka 
is  but  an  inane  walking  lady  splendidly  costumed.  The 
King  seems  to  have  stepped  out  of  some  exuberant  bur- 
lesque. He  even  addresses  his  Court  in  the  famous  collo- 
quial phrase  of  Mr.  Planchd's  Amoroso^  "  King  of  Little 
Britain."  Wemdy  however,  proved  himself  decidedly  a 
favourite  with  the  audience,  and  his  fierce  looks,  savage 
language,  and  extravagant  gestures  excited  great  amusement 
The  interest  of  the  play  culminates  in  the  second  act,  when 
the  cowardly  hero  resolves  to  become  the  headsman*s  assis- 
tant, and  a  situation  of  some  dramatic  force  is  arrived  at 
From  this  point  the  excitement  gradually  weakens,  until  it 
expires  altogether  some  time  before  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 

But  though  its  defects  are  grave  and  numerous,  the  play 
claims  attention  on  account  of  its  literary  merits,  which  are 
of  a  marked  kind.  It  is  written  in  nervous  and  sonorous 
blank  verse,  and  contains  many  impressive  and  even  noble 
lines.  The  author  has  succeeded  in  securing  respect 
even  for  Hinkds  faint-heartedness,  owing  to  the  eloquence 
of  the  terms  in  which  this  finds  expression.  Throughout, 
indeed,  the  play  is  so  well  written  that  its  situations  often 
acquire,  by  force  of  language,  an  interest  and  an  effect 
which  are  hardly  otherwise  their  legitimate  possession.  The 
earnestness  of  the  treatment  conceals  the  infirmity  of  the 
subject,  and  wards  off  ridicule  from  what  it  might  be 
entitled  to  count  as  its  fair  prey.  Escaping  thus  from 
being  classed  merely  as  a  weak  and  patchy  melodrama, 
**  Hinko  "  may  succeed  in  taking  rank  as  a  play  of  some 
pretensions,  and  obtain  not  undeserved  popularity. 

Mr.  Vezin's  physical  resources  are  rather  overtaxed  by 
the  arduous  part  of  the  hero,  and  his  voice  lacks  the 
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requisite  volume  and  variety  of  tone  to  sustain  unfatigued 
declamatory  speeches  of  great  length  and  vehemence.  Of 
intelligence  and  histrionic  skill,  however,  the  actor  showed 
no  deficiency.  His  harlequin's  leap  in  the  first  act  might 
advantageously  be  omitted  Mrs.  Vezin  invested  with 
grace  and  feeling  the  unsatisfactory  part  of  Markitta^  and 
Mr.  Ryder  was  a  thoroughly  effective  headsman.  Mr. 
Rignold  fully  met  the  requirements  of  the  character  of 
King  Wenuly  and  raged  and  fumed,  roared  and  stamped 
with  surprising  and  untiring  energy.  Mrs.  Billington  ren- 
dered vigorously  the  part  of  Margaret  Volkner^  the  putative 
mother  of  Hinko  ;  and  Miss  Rhodes,  a  new  actress,  was  a 
fair  representative  of  the  uninteresting  Countess  Blanka. 


XXXVII. 
"EDMUND  KEAN/* 

[Holbom  Theatre,— September  187 1.] 

The  conversion  of  the  French  drama  "  Sullivan  "  into  the 
English  comedy  '*  David  Garrick "  having  found  tolerance 
and  even  applause  upon  our  stage,  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  try  another  experiment  of  the  same  kind. 
Accordingly  a  literal  translation  has  been  produced  of 
Alexandre  Dumas's  "  Kean,  or  G^nie  et  D^sordre,"  first 
presented  at  the  Porte  St  Martin  Theatre  in  1836. 

The  dramatist  had  probably  seen  the  great  actor  during 
his  visit  to  Paris  in  1828,  when  he  performed  for  a  few 
nights  at  the  Th^itre  Fran9ais,  under  the  special  patronage 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  but,  dissatisfied  with  his  reception, 
precipitately  abandoned  his  engagement.  Further,  Dumas 
was  aware  that  Kean's  private  career  was  of  an  eccentric 
and  reproachable  character.  Here  his  information  would 
seem  to  have  ended.  Of  English  life  and  manners  he  at 
the  time  knew  nothing;  and  indeed  to  the  last  he  re- 
mained very  imperfectly  acquainted  on  this  head  But  he 
perceived  that  the  little  he  knew  of  the  story  of  Kean,  treated 
after  a  fashion  of  his  own,  with  fancy  doing  duty  in  the 
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absence  of  facts,  would  provide,  at  any  rate,  a  fine  part  for 
Frdddrick  Lemaitre,  whose  powers  were  then  at  their  best 
So  **  Kean  "  was  written  and  obtained  great  success.  The 
audiences  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin  were  not  more  in  earnest 
about  truthfulness  and  accuracy  than  was  their  playwright 
They  were  quite  content  to  adopt  his  notions  of  an 
English  story,  especially  as  in  the  dramatic  setting  of  it 
their  favourite  actor  had  been  so  well  cared  for.  And,  no 
doubt,  Lemaitre's  Kean  was  very  well  worth  seeing.  He 
was  young,  handsome,  his  voice  was  superb,  and  he  was 
able  to  give  full  effect  to  those  strong  contrasts  of  light 
and  shade,  those  alternate  fits  of  wild  gaiety  and  bursts  of 
violent  passion,  which  were  the  characteristics  of  his  style 
of  acting.  From  an  English  point  of  view  "  Kean  '*  is  of 
course  the  most  preposterous  of  plays.  The  hero  is  a  com- 
pound of  Don  Giovanni,  the  Admirable  Crichton,  and  some 
sort  of  "  Corinthian  Tom  "  of  Parisian  extraction,  presum- 
ing such  a  creature  to  be  conceivable.  He  drinks 
alternately  raw  brandy  and  eau  sucr^e.  He  boxes  with  a 
bargeman  in  the  "  Coal  Hole  Tavern,"  which  the  English 
scene-painter  represents  as  situate  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
Thames,  and  commanding  a  fine  view,  of  Waterloo  Bridge 
and  Sl  Paul's  Cathedral.  He  is  loved  by  Mtss  Alice  Eiton^ 
a  young  heiress,  who  desires  to  go  upon  the  stage,  confident 
that  she  will  in  a  very  short  time  be  universally  recognised  as 
a  second  Mrs.  Siddons.  Kean  lectures  her  upon  the  tempta- 
tions of  a  theatrical  career,  and  declines  her  offer  to  endow 
him  with  her  enormous  wealth.  His  dressing-room  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  is  provided  with  sliding  panels  and 
secret  passages,  by  means  of  which  female  members  of  the 
aristocracy  obtain  furtive  access  to  him.  He  is  in  love 
with  the  Lady  Angela,  daughter  of  the  Austrian  ambassador, 
and  finds  to  his  great  dismay  that  he  has  a  rival  in  his 
intimate  friend  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Playing  Romeo,  he 
suddenly  throws  up  his  part  to  denounce  from  the  stage 
the  treacherous  conduct  of  the  Prince,  who  is  sitting  in  a 
private  box  conversing  with  the  Lady  Angela,  For  this 
public  outrage  upon  royalty  he  is  doomed  by  King  George 
in.  to  six  months'  imprisonment  Upon  the  intercession 
of  the  Prince,  however,  this  sentence  is  commuted  to  banish- 
ment to  America  for  one  year.     Moved  by  the  generosity  of 
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his  rival,  and  moreover  satisfied  that  though  she  had  once 
encouraged  his  addresses  the  Zady  Angela  does  not  in 
truth  reciprocate  his  ardour,  Kean  now  resigns  all  claim 
upon  her  affection.  He  declines  the  honour  of  a  duel 
offered  him  by  the  Austrian  ambassador,  and  determines  to 
start^for  America  forthwith  on  board  the  packet  Washington^ 
accompanied  by  the  enthusiastic  Miss  Elton^  who  has 
entered  into  a  theatrical  engagement  with  a  New  York 
manager.  The  curtain  falls  upon  a  scene  of  reconciliation 
between  the  actor  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Absurd  as  the  play  is,  and  greatly  inferior  in  all  respects 
to  other  dramatic  works  by  the  same  hand,  it  is  yet  not  with- 
out a  certain  theatrical  effectiveness,  which  indeed  rarely 
failed  Dumas.  The  story  is  intelligibly  told,  and  many 
strong  situations  are  contrived.  The  dialogue  seems  vapid» 
and  the  long  speeches  turgid  and  tawdry  enough  in  the 
translation ;  but  eloquently  and  pointedly  delivered  in  the 
original,  these  must  certainly  have  possessed  considerable 
force.  Illumined  by  the  genius  of  Lemaitre  the  representa- 
tion could  scarcely  fail  to  impress.  But  the  drama  becomes 
only  a  thing  to  laugh  at  when  poorly  played  and  rendered 
in  the  baldest  of  English.  "  Edmund  Kean  "  at  the  Hol- 
bom  is  but  a  tedious  extravaganza  in  four  long  acts.  Out  of 
deference,  probably,  to  the  scruples  of  the  licenser,  some 
changes  have  been  effected  in  the  names  of  certain  of  the 
characters — the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  instance,  becomes  in 
the  English  version  the  Prince  of  Hesselstadt — but  otherwise 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  reduce  the  marvels  and  ec- 
centricities of  the  original.  That  the  play  is  offensive  to 
the  memory  of  a  great  English  actor  is  a  matter  of  small 
concern  to  our  modem  audiences,  who  have  shown  them- 
selves in  the  case  of  "David  Garrick"  very  ignorant  or 
apathetic  respecting  the  facts  of  biography.  Kean  was 
faulty  enough,  and  made  shameful  havoc  of  his  supreme 
abilities,  but  he  was  not  the  ridiculous  idiot  that  M.  Dumas 
has  portrayed.  The  play  fails  in  English  from  the  remote 
position  it  seems  to  occupy  in  regard  to  the  sympathies 
and  experiences  of  the  audience.  It  deals  with  a  home  sub- 
ject after  so  foreign  and  strange  a  fashion  that  recognition  is 
out  of  the  question.  The  interest  of  the  story  is  lost  in 
its  incongruity,  and  as  a  consequence  the  spectators  are 
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rather  moved  to  mirth  than  to  applause.     The  reception 
of  **  Edmund  Kean  *'  was  far  from  enthusiastic 

JCean  is  played  by  Mr.  Swinbourne,  an  experienced  actor, 
who  inclines  to  the  pompous  utterance,  the  bass  tones  and 
deliberate  gestures  of  conventional  tragedy.  Mr.  Swin- 
bourne does  not  attempt  any  resemblance  to  Kean  either  of 
look  or  of  bearing,  but  invests  the  part,  if  with  undue 
weight,  still  with  considerable  force.  He  is  without  im- 
pulse and  alertness,  and  his  elocutionary  method  is  of  a 
laboured  kind ;  still  his  denunciation  of  the  Prince  in  the 
scene  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  was  delivered  with  much 
energy,  and  won  for  him  the  most  genuine  applause  of  the 
evening.  Mr.  Gaston  Murray  represents  skilfully  enough 
the  Prince  of  Wales^  and  Mr.  K  Shepherd  appears  as  the 
Austrian  Minister. 


XXXVIIL 
'THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE." 

[Olympic  Theatre.— October  1871.] 

Mr.  Wilkie  Collins's  famous  novel,  "The  Woman  in 
White,"  appeared  upon  the  stage  of  the  Surrey  Theatre 
some  ten  years  ago,  but  the  adaptation  then  presented  had 
not  the  benefit  of  the  author's  supervision  or  even  of  his 
sanction.  Mr.  Collins  has  now  prepared  an  elaborate 
dramatic  version  of  his  story.  The  work  is  in  four  acts, 
with  a  prologue  or  introductory  scene,  while  a  falling 
curtain  subdivides  the  later  portions  of  the  play  into 
tableaux  after  a  fashion  that  has  long  prevailed  on  the 
Parisian  stage. 

Mr.  Collins  has  on  previous  occasions  manifested  his 
dramatic  skill,  and  done  much  to  disprove  an  opinion  too 
generally  entertained,  that  a  novelist  is  6f  necessity  dis- 
qualified as  a  candidate  for  theatrical  honours.  No  doubt 
certain  fables  are  better  suited  for  publication  in  a  book 
than  for  representation  on  the  stage ;  but  the  novelist  and 
the  dramatist  both  deal  in  fiction,  and  the  main  distinction 
between  their  occupations  consists  in  regard  for  the  require- 
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ments  of  the  reader  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  spectator 
on  the  other.  The  story  of  a  novel  may  be  also  told  upon 
the  stage,  only  it  is  indispensable  that  it  should  be  told 
upon  a  different  plan.  It  is  allowable  to  perplex  and 
mystify  a  reader  to  almost  any  extent;  but  it  is  found 
advisable  to  enlighten  a  spectator  concerning  the  secrets  of 
a  plot  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity.  A  bewildered 
audience  is  apt  to  grow  impatient,  and  to  resent  being 
treated  with  anything  like  want  of  confidence.  Broadly 
stated,  it  may  be  said  that  while  a  novel  depends  for 
success  upon  its  appeal  to  curiosity,  a  play  wins  applause 
in  proportion  to  its  power  to  move  sympathy.  The 
draffiaiis  persona  may  be  exhibited  in  a  state  of  great 
entanglement  and  confusion,  but  the  audience  in  their 
position  as  "  lookers-on "  require  to  see  not  only  more  of 
the-  game  but  every  move  and  turn  in  it  Mr.  Collins 
has  fully  appreciated  this  view  of  the  case,  and  has  been 
heedful  to  present  his  story  from  first  to  last  in  an  in- 
telligible form.  For  the  audience  there  is  at  no  time  any 
mystery;  a  series  of  complications  is  submitted  to  them, 
but  a  clue  to  the  maze  of  incidents  is  always  in  their 
hands.  Very  free  manipulation  of  the  original  work  is 
thus  involved,  and  indeed  the  drama  of  "  The  Woman  in 
White  "  has  claims  to  be  regarded  rather  as  an  independent 
production  than  as  an  adaptation  of  an  ordinary  kind. 

In  bringing  so  intricate  a  story  upon  the  stage,  difficulty 
is  inevitable  in  deciding  how  much  to  disclose  by  the 
conversation  of  the  characters,  and  how  much  to  represent 
palpably  and  in  action  before  the  audience.  Mr.  Collins 
has  judged  that  the  foundation-stone  of  his  romance  is 
the  original  tampering  with  the  register  of  marriages  in  old 
Welmingham  church  by  Sir  Fercival  Glyde.  This  crime, 
detected  or  suspected  by  the  half-witted  Anne  Cathericky 
leads  to  her  confinement  at  his  instance  in  a  lunatic  asylum, 
her  escape,  her  meeting  with  Walter  Hartright^  and  the 
subsequent  events  of  the  novel.  Accordingly,  the  intro- 
ductory act  of  the  play  is  devoted  to  an  exhibition  of  Sir 
FercivaVs  furtive  visit  to  the  vestry,  and  his  forging  the 
entry  of  his  parents'  marriage  with  a  view  to  proving  his 
legal  right  to  his  baronetcy.  This  scene,  admirably 
arranged  and  well  acted,  won  great  applause;  but  the 
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necessity  for  its  representation  may  be  open  to  question. 
Playgoers  are  never  loth  to  credit  the  iniquitous  ante- 
cedents of  the  villain  of  a  drama,  and  are  quite  willing  at 
any  moment  to  join  in  convicting  him  of  forgery  com- 
mitted behind  the  scenes.  Moreover,  the  introduction  of 
the  vestry  suggests  that  the  events  of  the  story  are  to  be 
closely  followed  on  the  stage,  and  that  Sir  Percivnl  is  to 
meet  his  doom  from  his  inability  to  unlock  the  door  after 
he  has  accidentally  set  fire  to  the  church.  But  the  play 
provides  a  different  fate  for  the  wicked  baronet  He 
suddenly  disappears,  and  is  supposed  to  be  drowned  at 
sea  while  endeavouring  to  escape  in  an  open  boat  from 
the  officers  of  justice.  This  prologue,  however,  has  the 
advantage  of  bringing  upon  the  stage  Walter  Hartright^ 
the  hero  of  the  novel,  and  his  friend  Pesca^  the  Italian 
professor,  whose  connection  with  a  political  plot  leads 
ultimately  to  the  assassination  of  Count  Fosco  for  treachery 
to  the  secret  society  of  which  both  are  members.  The 
two  following  acts  are  good  examples  of  the  author's 
adroitness  in  connecting  his  incidents  and  condensing  the 
interviews  of  his  characters.  Hartright  departs  discon- 
solate from  Limmeridge  Park ;  Miss  Fairlie  becomes  the 
wife  of  Sir  Percival ;  and  Anne  Catlurick^  escaping  in  a 
dying  state  from  her  asylum,  is  seen  by  Count  Fosco,  who 
at  once  conceives  his  plot  for  destroying  the  identity  of 
Lady  Glyde  by  compelling  her  to  change  places  with  her 
unfortunate  half-sister.  The  second  act  is  especially  to 
be  noted  for  the  dramatic  effect  with  which  it  is  invested, 
for  the  marked  interest  it  excites,  and  the  artistic  ingenuity 
of  its  scenic  contrivances.  It  was  received  with  tumultuous 
applause.  In  its  closing  acts  the  play  languishes  some- 
what The  author  had  perhaps  been  better  advised  if  he 
had  contented  himself  with  setting  forth  simply  the  rescue 
of  Lady  Glyde  from  the  madhouse  to  which,  in  her  character 
of  Anne  Catherick,  she  had  been  consigned,  and  the  wrest- 
ing from  Count  Fosco  a  confession  of  his  share  in  the 
infamous  conspiracy,  Mr.  Collins,  however,  has  preferred 
to  follow  the  details  of  his  book,  and  to  prove  at  undue 
length  the  discrepancy  between  the  date  of  Lady  Glyd^s 
departure  from  her  husband's  house  in  Hampshire,  and  the 
date  of  Anne  Catherick's  death  in  St  John's  Wood.     This, 
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an  important  point  in  the  book,  becomes  of  small  value 
in  the  drama.  The  play  concludes  tragically,  after  the 
exciting  interview  between  Hartright  and  the  County  with 
the  death  of  the  latter  at  the  hands  of  the  secret  society, 
the  murder  being  effected  out  of  the  presence  of  the 
audience.  The  curtain  descends  upon  a  picture  of  the 
devoted  Countess  Fosco  fainting  as  she  contemplates  the 
slain  body  of  her  husband 

This  sombre  catastrophe  excited  some  disapprobation, 
but,  upon  the  whole,  the  reception  of  the  play  was  favour- 
able enough.  If  somewhat  repellent  in  character,  the  force 
and  ingenuity  of  the  work  are  not  to  be  denied. 


XXXIX. 

''THE  TEMPEST,'^ 

[Queen's  Theatre. — November  1871.] 

"The  Tempest"  has  been  revived,  with  a  liberal  provision 
of  the  scenic  and  musical  embellishments  which  have  long 
been  deemed  essential  to  an  efficient  representation  of  the 
play.  Since  the  Restoration,  indeed,  the  "Tempest"  has 
almost  invariably  been  considered  as  a  convenient  vehicle 
for  operatic  and  spectacular  effects.  Moreover,  it  has 
undergone  severe  torture  owing  to  the  perverse  ingenuity 
of  its  adapters.  To  these  for  many  years  the  works  of 
Shakspeare  were  but  rough-hewn  material  which  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  shape  and  polish  for  the  purposes 
of  the  stage.  The  alteration  of  the  "Tempest"  by  Dryden 
and  Davenant,  which  Mr.  Pepys  saw  produced  at  the 
Lincoln's-inn-fields  Theatre  in  1667 — when  he  pronounced 
it  the  "most  innocent  play"  he  had  ever  seen,  "of  no 
great  wit,  but  yet  good  above  ordinary  plays" — made  cruel 
havoc  of  the  poet's  intentions.  Prospero  was  provided  with 
a  second  daughter  named  Z^^nW^y  SycoraXy  the  dam  of 
Caliban^  was  introduced,  and,  as  a  counterpart  to  Miranda^ 
HippolitOy  "  a  man  who  had  never  seen  a  woman."  Trin- 
culo  appears  as  the  boatswain,  and  is  intrusted  with  great 
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part  of  the  speeches  of  Stephano.  HippolitOy  wounded  by 
Ferdinand^  is  cured  by  the  application  of  "  weapon  salve " 
to  Ferdinand^ s  sword.  And  the  text  is  otherwise  tampered 
with  after  a  most  wanton  fashioa  In  1673,  much  to  the 
irritation  of  Dryden,  who  regarded  further  dealings  with 
the  subject  as  wholly  needless,  and  a  reflection  upon  his 
own  workmanship,  Shadwell's  version  of  the  play  was 
presented  at  tJie  Dorset  Gardens  Theatre,  and  owing  to 
the  novelty  of  its  mechanical  devices  and  decorations, 
obtained  extraordinary  success.  In  1746,  at  Drury  Lane, 
in  the  absence  of  Garrick,  the  original  text  was  reverted 
to,  but,  strange  to  say,  on  his  resumption  of  the  manage- 
ment  Dryden's  adaptation  was  again  produced.  It  was 
chiefly,  however,  upon  Shakspeare*s  play  that  Garrick 
founded,  in  1756,  his  opera  of  the  "Tempest"  In  this 
barbarous  production  Frospero  was  converted  into  a  part 
for  Beard,  the  singer,  and  required  to  deliver  various 
solos  and  recitatives.  John  Kemble,  though  he  mended 
it  somewhat,  was  content  to  appear  in  Dryden's  edition. 
It  was  in  1806  that  the  curious  discussion  raged  as  to  the 
actor's  dissyllabic  pronunciation  of  the  word  "aches,"  and 
proved  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  theatre.  A  crowded 
audience  attended  Cooke's  first  performance  of  Frospero^ 
merely  to  ascertain  whether  he  would  or  not  adopt  his 
manager's  orthoepy.  Cooke  discreetly  avoided  the  difficulty 
by  omitting  altogether  the  line  in  which  the  disputed  word 
occurs.  Dryden's  adaptation  was  perhaps  last  seen  upon 
the  stage  when  Mr.  Bunn  produced  it  at  Drury  Lane,  by 
way  of  rivalling  Mr.  Macready's  ornate  revival  of  the 
original  at  Covent  Garden  in  1838.  The  later  perform- 
ances of  the  "  Tempest "  by  Mr.  Phelps  at  Sadler's  Wells, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Kean  at  the  Princess's,  were,  of  course, 
faithful  to  the  poet's  text 

The  date  when  Purcell's  music  was  first  resorted  to  for 
the  enrichment  of  the  performance  of  the  "Tempest"  can 
now  hardly  be  ascertained.  The  composer  was  bom  in 
1658,  and  could  not  therefore  have  supplied  musical 
illustrations  to  the  versions  of  either  Dryden  or  ShadwelL 
The  echo  song  by  Ferdinand  and  Ariel  which  Mr.  Pepys 
found  so  "njjghty  pretty"  was  composed  by  Bannister. 
The  music  orCarrick's  opera  was  the  work  apparently  of 
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John  Christopher  Smith.  The  songs  and  choruses  of 
Purcell  and  Arne  have  been  in  great  part  retained  at  the 
Queen's  Theatre,  and  to  these  are  now  for  the  first  time 
added  the  graceful  interludes  and  orchestral  accompani- 
ments of  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan.  Mr.  Charles  Kean's 
arrangement  of  the  play  is  mainly  followed,  with  the 
omission,  however,  of  the  opening  scene,  which  should 
represent  the  deck  of  a  ship.  The  speeches  of  King 
Alonzo  and  his  companions  are  much  condensed;  the 
masque,  with  the  descent  of  Juno  in  a  car  drawn  by 
peacocks,  is  made  the  excuse  for  the  display  of  quite 
pantomimic  splendour;  and  a  grand  ballet  terminates 
the  third  act  For  this  interpolation  there  is  no  warrant 
to  be  found  in  the  play.  It  obtains  great  applause,  how- 
ever, owing  to  the  skill  of  the  dancers,  the  fancifulness 
of  their  costumes,  and  the  vivacity  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  tunes. 
The  play  concludes  with  the  departure  of  Prospero  in  his 
ship  after  his  delivery  of  the  original  epilogue,  the  release 
of  Ariel^  who  is  seen  suspended  in  the  air  over  a  glittering 
expanse  of  ocean,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  island  to 
the  sole  charge  of  Calibaity  who  as  the  curtain  descends 
lies  stretched  upon  the  shore  basking  in  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun. 

The  revival  was  received  with  a  measure  of  favour  which 
may  probably  content  the  manager,  whose  advertisements 
threaten  the  future  expulsion  of  Shakspeare  altogether 
from  his  stage  should  the  present  venture  prove  unre- 
munerative.  Commendation  is  due  for  the  painstaking 
and  liberality  which  distinguish  the  production ;  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  said  that  it  tests  rather  too  severely 
the  histrionic  resources  of  the  theatre.  Mr.  Ryder,  who 
appeared  as  Caliban  under  Mr.  Kean's  management,  now 
plays  Prospero^  but  permits  too  many  traces  of  his  former 
occupation  to  disfigure  his  new  portraiture.  The  actor 
lacks  dignity  and  refinement  of  bearing,  and  enunciates 
his  grand  speeches  too  hurriedly  and  inharmoniously. 
Miss  Rhodes  is  scarcely  a  competent  Miranda  ;  Ferdinand 
is  represented  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Sidney,  a  young  actor  who 
is  new  to  London  and  apparently  to  the  stage,  and  who, 
though  he  looks  the  part  well  enough  and  is  not  ungraceful 
in  his  movements,   seems  to  have  little  appreciation  of 
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poetic  sentiment  or  skill  in  the  delivery  of  blank  verse ; 
Trinculo  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Crabb  ceases  to  be  comicaL 
More  praiseworthy  impersonations  were  the  Stephana  of 
Mr.  Vollaire,  the  Ariel  of  Miss  Hodson,  and  the  Caliban 
of  Mr.  George  Rignold.  Upon  the  stage  Ariel  of  necessity 
becomes  sadly  materialised :  afflicted  with  certain  attributes 
of  the  ordinary  ballet  girl  which  clash  gravely  with  poetic 
prepossessions  and  imaginings.  Still,  disenchantment  of 
this  kind  must  always  have  attended  the  representation 
of  the  part,  whether  by  the  boy  of  Shakspeare's  time  or 
"the  singing  lady  "of  later  years;  and  these  unavoidable 
conditions  conceded,  Miss  Hodson  is  to  be  complimented 
on  the  grace,  animation,  and  vocal  skill  which  distinguish 
her  impersonations.  Exception  may  be  permitted,  how- 
ever, to  the  swinging  bat  of  very  substantial  contour  from 
the  back  of  which  she  chants  her  most  popular  air.  The 
feat  is  too  trying  both  to  the  singer  and  her  audience. 
Mr.  Rignold's  Caliban  is  perhaps  needlessly  repulsive  of 
aspect,  and  the  tusks  and  pasteboard  jaws  worn  by  the 
actor  have  the  disadvantage  of  hindering  his  articulation. 
But  the  interpretation  is  conceived  in  a  right  spirit,  is  sus- 
tained with  genuine  art  and  untiring  vigour,  and  should 
greatly  fortify  Mr.  Rignold's  reputation.  The  costumes 
are  appropriate  and  tasteful,  and  the  scenery  is  thoroughly 
adequate.  The  orchestra,  although  enlarged  for  the  occa- 
sion, is  scarcely  strong  enough  in  stringed  instruments  to 
do  full  justice  to  Mr.  Sullivan's  music 


XL. 
''LOVE  FOR  LOVE.*' 

[Gaiety  Theatre.— November  1871.] 

It  is  now  fifty  years  since  "  Elia  "  expressed  his  regret  that 
"the  artificial  comedy,  or  comedy  of  manners,"  had  be- 
come extinct  on  our  stage.  "  Congreve  and  Farquhar,"  he 
wrote,  "  show  their  heads  once  in  seven  years  only,  to  be 
exploded  and  put  down  instantly.  The  times  cannot  bear 
them.     Is  it  for  a  few  wild  speeches  or  occasional  licence 
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of  dialogue?  I  think  not  altogether.  The  business  of 
their  dramatic  characters  will  not  stand  the  moral  test.  We 
screw  everything  up  to  that"  His  ingenious  argument, 
that  the  dramatists  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  should  not  be  tried  by  the  ordinary  standard  of 
morality,  but  considered  apart  as  dealing  with  "a  chaotic 
people" — a  "Utopia  of  gallantry  where  pleasure  is  duty 
and  the  manners  perfect  freedom" — was  refuted  and  re- 
buked by  Macaulay  with  perhaps  needless  solemnity. 
Lamb  could  hardly  have  designed  that  his  fanciful  pleading 
should  be  considered  after  a  fashion  so  matter-of-fact  He 
was  but  urging  excuses,  sufficient  unto  himself,  for  his  own 
inclinings  as  a  student  of  past  literature.  To  him  the 
coarseness  of  Congreve  and  his  compeers  was  compensated 
by  their  wealth  of  wit  and  humour.  He  found  himself 
"the  better,"  as  he  writes,  "for  the  perusal  of  one  of 
Congreve's — ^nay,  why  should  I  not  add  even  of  Wycherley's 
comedies  ?"  He  was  content  to  forget  that  these  dramatists 
were  really  painting,  with  some  indispensable  heightening 
of  colour  for  theatrical  effect,  the  society  of  their  times. 
So  far  from  treating  of  an  imaginary  or  artificial  world,  they 
were  the  creatures  of  their  age,  and,  as  Macaulay  says, 
♦*the  garb,  the  manners,  the  topics  of  conversation"  they 
presented  on  the  stage  were  "  those  of  the  real  town  and  of 
the  passing  day."  Profligacy  was  the  vogue  of  the  period. 
The  "fine  gentleman"  was  little  better  than  a  superbly 
dressed  scoundrel;  the  "fine  lady"  was  a  woman  without 
virtue,  almost  without  decency.  Even  the  wit  of  the 
dialogue  reflected  a  foible  of  the  time.  Everybody  was 
then  constrained  to  be  witty  and  to  "  banter."  Society  was 
rife  with  lampoons  and  satires ;  no  letter  was  complete  that 
did  not  contain  some  "strokes  of  wit"  Repartee  was  culti- 
vated as  an  art  This  "  cant  of  wit,"  as  Leigh  Hunt  points 
out,  greatly  affected  Wycherley,  but  came  to  its  head  in 
Congreve,  and  subsequently  declined. 

Since  Lamb  wrote  his  essay  on  the  artificial  comedy  of 
the  last  century,  "  Love  for  Love "  has  rarely  been  repre- 
sented. A  modified  version  of  the  comedy  was  played  for 
a  few  nights,  however,  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago, 
during  Mr.  Webster's  tenancy  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre ; 
and  Mr.  Macready  produced  the  work  with  much  painstak- 
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ing  care  at  Druiy  Lane  in  1842.  On  this  occasion  the  cast 
was  remarkably  strong.  Miss  Faucit  appeared  as  Angelica^ 
Mrs.  Nisbett  and  Mrs.  Stirling  as  the  sisters  Frail  and 
Foresight y  and  Mrs.  Keeley  as  the  hoyden  Miss  Frue; 
Mr.  Keeley  played  Ben;  Mr.  Compton,  Foresight;  Mr. 
Anderson,  Valentine;  and  Mr.  Phelps,  ScandaL  Still  the 
comedy  was  repeated  some  half-a-dozen  times  only.  Origi- 
nally presented  at  the  Lincoln's-inn-fields  Theatre  in  1695, 
when  the  leading  characters  were  sustained  by  Betterton, 
Dogget,  Underhill,  Sandford,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  and  Mr& 
Barry,  the  marvel  is  perhaps  that  "  Love  for  Love  "  should 
have  so  long  retained  possession  of  the  stage.  But  the 
most  generally  popular  of  Congreve's  works,  it  has  been 
peculiarly  a  favourite  with  the  actors.  John  Kemble  and 
Elliston  were  both  admired  representatives  of  Valentine; 
Foote,  Shuter,  and  Bannister  found  congenial  occupation 
in  the  part  of  Ben ;  Dowton  was  a  famous  Sir  Sampson^ 
and  the  Miss  Frue  of  Mrs.  Jordan  won  extraordinary 
favour.  Probably  the  work  derived  its  vitality  on  the  stage 
less  from  its  own  merits  than  from  the  histrionic  traditions 
of  which  it  had  become  the  treasury.  At  the  present  time 
"  Love  for  Love  "  has  a  curiously  obsolete  air. 

Mr.  Hollingshead  has  compressed  the  comedy  into  three 
acts,  and  subjected  it  to  a  severe  process  of  expurgation. 
He  would  even  appear  to  have  studied  Jeremy  Collier's 
famous  "  Short  View  *'  as  a  preliminary  to  his  task.  Cer- 
tainly some  of  the  changes  introduced  manifest  exaggerated 
regard  for  the  interests  of  conventionality.  ValefUine^ 
simulating  lunacy,  is  now  made  to  cry  "I  am  Honesty" 
instead  of  "  I  am  Truth ; "  and  reckless  of  the  memory  of 
the  lady  afterwards  known  as  Mrs.  Piozzi,  Mrs.  Frail  is 
called  Mrs,  Thrale  at  the  Gaiety.  Many  of  the  characters 
are  reduced  almost  to  skeletons,  and  Fru£s  nurse  and 
Trapland  the  usurer  are  suppressed  altogether.  Much  of 
Congreve's  dialogue  is  necessarily  cut  out.  The  wit  and 
impropriety  of  the  dramatist  are  intertwined  so  closely  that 
little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  sparing  the  flowers  and 
destroying  the  weeds.  However,  there  is  little  left  to  shock 
the  ear  in  this  new  version  of  "  Love  for  Love."  Of  the 
representation  generally  it  must  be  said  that  it  was  inade- 
quate.   The  actors  are  without  practice  in  performing  works 
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of  the  class ;  they  have  no  acquaintance  or  sympathy  with 
the  characters  they  are  called  on  to  sustain,  and  often,  it 
would  seem,  they  fail  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
speeches  they  deliver.  The  art  of  portraying  the  stately 
mien  and  manners  of  the  past,  of  speaking  Congreve's  care- 
fully balanced  lines  and  studied  turns  of  wit  and  conceit,  is 
not  to  be  mastered  in  a  month.  The  scenes  of  Prue^  the 
hoyden — played  with  redundant  vivacity  by  Miss  Farren — 
and  of  Ben,  the  sailor — forcibly  represented  by  Mr.  Stoyle 
— however,  afforded  the  house  genuine  amusement  The 
characters  oi  Vaieniine  and  Angelica  are  sustained  by  Mr. 
W.  Rignold  and  Miss  Cavendish.  The  sisters  Frail  and 
Foresight — deprived  of  their  quarrel  scene,  probably  out  of 
respect  for  propriety — are  but  indifferently  played  by  Miss 
Berend  and  Mrs.  Leigh.  The  costumes  are  sufficiently 
handsome,  but  are  anachronistic,  pertaining  rather  to  the 
age  of  Garrick  than  of  Betterton.  But  full-bottomed  wigs 
have  probably  long  vanished  from  the  tiring-room.  Mr. 
Stoyle's  attire  as  Ben  is  inexcusably  grotesque,  however,  and 
seems  borrowed  from  the  extravaganza  of  ^*  Black-Eyed 
Susan." 


XLL 
«  THE  BUSY  BOD Y.'* 

[Ilaymarket  Theatre.— November  1S71.] 

Mrs.  Centlivre' produced  altogether  about  a  score  of 
plays,  but  of  these  three  only — "The  Wonder,"  "A  Bold 
Stroke  for  a  Wife,"  and  "  The  Busy  Body  " — have  retained 
a  position  in  the  repertory  of  the  modern  stage.  It  is  less 
surprising,  however,  that  so  many  of  the  lady's  works  have 
departed  than  that  any  of  them  should  be  found  still  sur- 
viving. For  Mrs.  Centlivre*s  comedies  are,  for  the  most 
part,  feebly  written,  loosely  constructed,  and  replete  with 
improbable  situations  and  unnatural  characters.  To  read 
"The  Busy  Body,"  for  instance,  is  to  engage  in  a  very 
ungrateful  employment.  There  is  not  a  witty  line  in  it 
from  beginning  to  end,  the  fable  is  wholly  without  interest. 
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and  the  glimpses  afforded  of  the  life  and  manners  of  a  past 
age  are  few  and  imperfect  But  the  dramatist  had  been 
herself  an  actress,  and  possessed  an  acute  perception  of  the 
means  whereby  to  attain  theatrical  success.  She  thoroughly 
appreciated  the  fact  that  an  audience  can  be  sufficiently 
diverted  by  a  quick  march  of  incidents,  by  the  constant 
movement  of  the  tframafis  pcrsoncs^  by  characters  clearly 
defined,  though  of  conventional  type,  and  by  the  general 
vivacity  of  the  representation.  She  did  not  write  to  display 
her  own  wit,  to  satirise  her  times,  to  teach  or  to  preach  in 
any  respect.  She  was  content  if  she  could  but  make  the 
spectators  laugh.  Certain  of  the  scenes  of  "The  Busy 
Body  "  she  borrowed  from  "  The  Devil  is  an  Ass  "  of  Ben 
Jonson.  The  comedy  was  first  performed  at  Drury  Lane 
in  1709.  Even  the  actors  engaged  in  the  representation 
are  reputed  to  have  viewed  the  play  with  contempt  Wilks 
is  said  to  have  abandoned  the  part  of  Sir  George  Airy  at 
rehearsal,  and  to  have  resumed  it  only  upon  the  tearful 
entreaty  of  the  dramatist  But  "The  Busy  Body'*  was 
played  on  thirteen  nights  during  its  first  season.  The  next 
year  it  was  perfomied  at  both  Drury  Lane  and  the  Hay- 
market  theatres  with  marked  success.  A  comedian  named 
Pack,  famous  in  his  time,  was  the  original  Marplot  At 
the  Haymarket  Dogget  represented  the  character.  Dick 
Estcourt,  the  friend  of  Addison  and  Steele,  was  the  first 
impersonator  of  Sir  Francis  Gripe,  In  later  times  Wood- 
ward acquired  great  popularity  as  Marplot^  and  on  his 
secession  from  Garrick's  company,  the  part  was  undertaken 
by  Garrick  himself.  The  result,  however,  seems  to  have 
disappointed  expectation.  Murphy  states  that  Woodward 
"could  put  on  such  a  vacant  innocent  countenance,  that 
all  the  mischief  he  did  by  being  busy  in  other  people's 
affairs  appeared  to  be  the  effect  of  accident;  whereas 
Garrick  had  so  much  meaning,  such  strong  intelligence  in 
his  countenance,  that  he  seemed  to  do  everything  by 
design.  It  may  therefore  be  fairly  said  that  in  this 
attempt  he  failed  for  the  first  time.'*  Murphy's  testimony 
is  not  now  to  be  impeached;  but  it  has  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Garrick's  Abel  Drugger  was  famous  for  that  very 
assumption  of  vacuity  of  expression  which  is  said  to  have 
been  absent  from  his  portrayal  of  Marplot 
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At  the  Haymarket  "  The  Busy  Body  "  is  played  in  three 
acts,  the  scenes  devoted  to  the  interviews  of  Sir  Jealous 
Traffics  daughter  Isabinda  and  her  lover  Charles  being 
omitted  The  intelligibility  of  the  story  is  fairly  preserved, 
however,  and  the  representation  appeared  to  give  great 
satisfaction  to  the  audience.  The  management  is  care- 
fully conservative  of  histrionic  traditions,  and  possesses 
the  only  company  in  London  competent  to  give  effect  to 
comedies  of  old  standing.  Probably  the  "  stage  business  " 
of  "  The  Busy  Body  **  at  the  Haymarket  reproduces,  with 
tolerable  fidelity,  the  method  of  representation  adopted  at 
Dniry  Lane  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  The  concealment 
of  a  lover  behind  a  chimney-board,  and  the  smashing  of 
china  vases  to  mask  the  noise  of  his  escaping,  are  not  now 
very  fresh  expedients  for  exciting  mirth ;  yet  Sir  George 
Airfs  adventure  of  this  kind,  thanks  to  the  cleverness  of 
its  conduct,  told  upon  the  audience  as  though  it  were  quite 
a  novelty  to  them,  and  roused  unusual  enthusiasm.  Mr. 
Buckstone  plays  Marplot  in  his  most  genial  manner.  With 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Charles  Mathews,  he  is  now  perhaps 
the  only  living  actor  who  has  ever  sustained  the  part.  The 
unceasing  curiosity  which  possesses  him,  and  betrays  itself 
in  his  perpetual  restlessness  of  glance  and  gesture,  in  his 
fidgeting  hither  and  thither,  and  persistent  air  of  anxious 
inquiry,  is  irresistibly  humorous  in  effect  Mr.  Chippen- 
dale is  well  versed  in  the  prescriptions  of  the  part  of  Sir 
Francis  Gripe^  and  his  "make-up"  is  a  close  following  of 
the  well-known  portrait  of  Munden  in  the  character.  Mr. 
Howe  invests  Sir  George  Airy  with  the  robust  animation 
essential  to  the  impersonation  of  the  rakes  of  quality  of  the 
last  century.  Miranda^  though  incorrectly  costumed,  is 
played  with  much  graceful  coquetry  by  Miss  Robertsoa 
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XLIL 

^  THE  BELLS." 

[Lyceum  Theatre. — November  1871.] 

MM,  Erckmann-Chatrian's  Sfud^  dramatique^  "Le  Juif 
Polonais,"  was  not  originally  designed  for  representation ; 
it  purported  to  be  simply  a  story  cast  in  a  dramatic  mould. 
But  it  has  often  been  the  fate  of  works  thus  constituted  to 
enter  the  theatre  somewhat  in  despite  of  their  authors'  pro- 
fessions. In  this  way  Lord  Byron's  tragedies  became  act- 
ing plays,  notwithstanding  his  invariable  protest  that  "  they 
were  not  composed  with  the  most  remote  view  to  the  stage." 
And  we  may  perhaps  suspect  with  Lord  Jeffrey  that  few 
dramas  are  written  without  some  thought  of  the  effect  they 
would  create  in  performance  crossing  the  minds  of  the 
dramatists.  "  We  should  as  soon,"  he  writes,  "  expect  an 
orator  to  compose  a  speech  altogether  unfit  to  be  spoken." 
And  he  argues  that  a  drama  can  scarcely  be  written  at  all 
if  its  author  "  has  no  hankering  after  stage  effect — if  he  is 
not  haunted  with  the  visible  presentiment  of  the  persons  he 
has  created — if  in  setting  down  a  vehement  invective  he 
does  not  fancy  the  tone  in  which  Mr.  Kean  would  deliver 
it,  and  anticipate  the  long  applauses  of  the  pit'*  "  Le  Juif 
Polonais,"  however,  is  hardly  to  be  judged  in  this  wise. 
It  is  a  production  of  an  exceptional  kind,  which  sets  at  de- 
fiance the  ordinary  prescriptions  of  the  theatre,  and  is  in 
many  essential  respects  unfitted  for  representation.  Not 
only  is  the  plot  of  a  more  painful  nature  than  is  usually 
tolerated  by  modem  audiences,  but  the  play  is  devoted  to 
the  elaboration  of  one  idea  only — to  the  development, 
under  peculiar  conditions,  of  one  particular  character. 
Still,  the  inherent  dramatic  force  of  the  work  has  enabled  it 
to  break  through  conventional  trammels  and  to  achieve 
extraordinary  success  in  performance.  It  bears  upon  it, 
indeed,  the  impress  of  genius,  and  is  perhaps  something  of 
the  kind  of  play — fantastic,  weird,  and  intense — that  Haw- 
thorne might  have  written.     The  favour  with  which  it  has 
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been  received  in  the  theatre  is  only  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  playgoers,  upon  the  score  of  its  especial 
merits,  have  consented  to  waive  their  customary  preposses- 
sions in  regard  to  dramatic  entertainments. 

The  fable  is  sufficiently  simple.  Fifteen  years  before  the 
rising  of  the  curtain,  MathiaSy  the  host  of  an  auberge  in 
Alsace,  during  the  depth  of  winter,  for  the  sake  of  the  gold 
he  carried  in  his  girdle,  has  cruelly  murdered  a  Polish  Jew 
who  had  been  for  one  night  his  guest  The  assassin  has  re- 
mained unsuspected.  The  stolen  money  has  been  to  him 
the  foundation  of  good  fortune.  He  has  prospered,  enjoys 
the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  occupies  among  them 
the  position  of  burgomaster.  Still  the  sense  of  his  guilt 
oppresses  him.  He  is  continually  haunted  by  the  sound 
of  the  bells  ol  the  sledge  in  which  the  Jew  had  driven 
from  the  door  of  the  auberge.  (For  the  fact  that  these 
sounds  are  audible  to  Mathias  and  the  audience,  but 
are  not  supposed  to  be  heard  by  the  dramatis  persona 
generally,  the  authors  may  plead  the  precedent  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  ghost  in  the  closet  scene  of  Hamlet) 
Mathia^s  mental  and  bodily  strength  is  being  gradually  un- 
dermined, less  by  the  torture  of  remorse  than  by  the 
ceaseless  dread  of  discovery.  He  sleeps  alone  in  a  locked 
chamber  lest  he  should  betray  himself  by  talking  in  his 
sleep.  He  keeps  constant  watch  over  his  every  word  and 
actioa  He  has  resolved  for  his  greater  security  to  bestow 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  Annette  and  her  large  fortune 
upon  one  Christian^  a  young  sergeant  of  gendarmes,  who 
has  displayed  some  anxiety  to  pierce  the  mystery  of  the 
murder.  As  the  husband  of  Annette^  Christian  will  be 
silenced  and  disarmed  should  he  learn  anything  to  the 
prejudice  of  Mathias,  But  there  is  much  to  keep  awake 
the  memory  of  the  murderer.  He  is  required  to  reckon  his 
daughter's  dowry,  which  includes  certain  gold  pieces  stolen 
from  the  Jew.  It  is  again  winter,  and  his  friends  and 
gossips  are  reminded  by  its  severity  of  the  date  of  the  mur- 
der of  the  Polonais.  Further,  Mathias  has  seen  at  the  fair 
of  Ribeauville  the  perfomymces  of  a  mesmerist  able  to  wrest 
from  his  patients,  in  a  clairvoyant  state,  confession  of  the 
most  cherished  secrets  of  their  lives.  Mathias  hastens  the 
union  of  Christian  and  Annette^  and  the  wedding  least  is 
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celebrated.  At  night  the  burgomaster  is  visited  by  a  fearful 
dream,  which  is  in  itself  a  curious  psychological  study. 
The  preceding  incidents  and  suggestions  of  the  story  are 
reproduced  in  the  vision  with  enhanced  and  yet  distorted 
effect  Mathias  is  half  conscious  that  he  is  dreaming,  but 
is  constrained  to  yield  to  the  terrors  of  his  position.  He 
believes  himself  on  trial  before  a  court  of  justice  for  the 
murder  of  the  Jew,  and  in  spite  of  his  protestations  of 
innocence,  is  induced  by  the  power  of  the  mesmerist  to 
divulge  every  particular  of  his  guilt  He  calls  upon  Christian 
to  aid  him,  but  is  informed  that,  convinced  of  his  crimin- 
ality, Christian  has  perished  by  his  own  hand.  Sentence 
of  death  is  passed  upon  the  prisoner.  With  morning  come 
the  burgomaster's  family  to  his  chamber.  He  staggers  from 
his  couch  a  wan  ghost  of  his  former  self,  and  falls  dead  in 
the  arms  of  his  wife  and  child.  His  crime  remains  undis- 
covered ;  but  it  has  been  punished. 

"  The  Bells  "  is  an  English  version,  by  Mr.  Leopold  Lewis, 
of  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian's  play.  The  great  merit  of  the 
adaptation  consists  in  its'  fidelity  to  the  original.  Certain 
of  the  dialogues  have  been  abridged,  and  in  the  first  act  the 
entry  of  a  second  Jew,  merely  to  remind  Mathias  of  his 
victim,  is  dispensed  with.  In  Ueu  a  vision  is  shown  of  the 
murdered  man  sitting  in  his  sledge  and  awaiting  the  attack 
of  Mathias.  This  may  be  counted  an  improvement,  for  the 
second  Jew  is  rather  a  disturbing  figure  in  the  composition. 
In  other  resp>ects  the  intentions  of  MM.  Erckmann>Chatrian 
have  been  fairly  carried  out  in  this  English  version,  the 
costumes,  stage-fittings,  and  scenery,  moreover,  being  of  a 
most  liberal  and  costly  nature.  The  mechanical  con- 
trivances are  perfect,  and  the  performance  is  much  assisted 
by  the  musical  accompaniments  of  M.  Singla,  who  comes 
in  person  from  the  Thl^tre  Cluny  to  conduct  the  orchestra, 
"The  Bells"  was  listened  to  with  the  most  breathless 
attention,  and  extraordinary  applause  followed  the  fall  of 
the  curtain.  How  far  the  play  may  secure  enduring  success 
remains  of  course  to  be  seen.  Our  audiences  have  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  flimsy  exhibitions  upon  the  stage,  that 
they  have  perhaps  forgotten  that  the  British  drama  once 
possessed  a  robust  constitution  that  did  not  shrink  upon 
occasion  from  the  distressing  or  even  the  appalling.      In 
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any  case,  this  tragic  story  of  Alsace  is  well  worth  seeing, 
not  merely  for  itself^  but  for  the  remarkable  power  displayed 
by  Mr.  Irving  in  the  part  of  the  burgomaster,  Maihias, 
Acting  at  once  so  intelligent  and  so  intense  has  not  been 
seen  on  the  London  stage  for  many  years.  The  earlier 
scenes  may  lack  repose  somewhat,  and  the  vision  of  the  trial 
is  certainly  protracted  unduly ;  but  the  actor  is  thoroughly 
possessed  by  his  part,  and  depicts  its  agonising  fear  and 
passionate  despair  with  real  artistic  force.  On  the  close  of 
the  representation,  Mr.  Irving's  exertions  were  rewarded,  as 
they  deserved  to  be,  by  the  most  hearty  applause  of  the 
audience.  The  other  characters  are  of  small  significance, 
but  they  are  efficiently  sustained  by  the  members  of  the 
Lyceum  company. 


XLIIL 
''NIGHT  AND  MORNING/*  AND  "ELFIE." 

[Gaiety  Theatre.— December  1871.] 

These  works  both  proceed  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bouci- 
cault  "Night  and  Morning"  proves  to  be  yet  another 
version  of  Mdme.  de  Girardin's  *<La  Joie  fait  Peur."  Under 
such  names  as  ''Sunshine  through  the  Clouds,"  ''Hopes 
and  Fears,"  "Not  in  Vain,"  and  "Joy  is  Dangerous," 
this  admired  comedy  has  been  long  known  to  English 
audiences.  Of  these  adaptations  Mr.  Boucicault's  is  by  no 
means  the  worst,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  reflects  very 
faithfully  the  merits  of  the  original.  The  pathos  of  the 
fable  could  hardly  be  destroyed  altogether  even  by  the 
most  bungling  of  British  manipulators,  but  its  harmony 
and  grace  are  easily  injured  by  ungentle  handling.  In 
lieu  of  a  mother  mourning  her  sailor  son,  whom  she 
believes  to  be  lost  at  sea,  Mr.  Boucicault  presents  a  young 
widow  deeply  grieving  for  her  departed  husband,  and  yet 
prepared  to  conceive  herself  an  object  of  affection  in  the 
eyes  of  a  youthful  officer,  who  is  in  truth  the  lover  of  her 
sister-in4aw.  This  change,  in  itself  injudicious,  affects  dis- 
advantageously  the  position  of  the  chief  character,  the  old 
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servant,  originally  played  by  M.  Regnier,  and  now,  con- 
verted into  an  Irishman  and  called  Kerry ^  sustained  by  Mr. 
Boucicault  himself.  The  venerable  butler,  whose  long 
years  of  fidelity  have  entitled  him  to  be  eccentric  and 
despotic,  is  hardly  a  credible  figure  in  the  household  of  a 
newly  married  couple.  Moreover,  he  is  now  charged  with 
the  broad  brogue  and  the  comic  speeches  of  the  traditional 
Irish  peasant  of  the  stage.  Accepting,  however,  the  con- 
ditions thus  imposed  upon  the  representation,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Mr.  Boucicault  plays  the  part  of  Kerry  with 
marked  ability,  and  with  a  force  of  pathetic  expression  that 
is  rare  upon  the  modern  stage.  It  is  obvious  that  he  has 
carefully  studied  M.  Regnier*s  method  of  portraying  the 
character ;  still  his  performance  is  not  merely  imitative  but 
discloses  original  qualities  worthy  of  high  commendation. 
The  actor's  success  was  complete. 

"  Elfie  "  is  a  melodrama  in  three  acts  of  so  old-established 
a  pattern  that  it  suggests  reference  to  Mr.  FitzbalFs  famous 
play  of  "  Jonathan  Bradford."  Although  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  performed  in  I-,ondon,  "  Elfie,"  it  seems,  has  enjoyed 
much  favour  in  the  provinces,  and  has  been  successfully 
produced  in  America.  The  heroine  is  the  barmaid  of  the 
Cherry  Tree  Inn,  the  landlord  of  which  establishment,  who 
is  also  an  itinerant  jeweller  and  a  rich  usurer,  is  accustomed 
to  conceal  a  store  of  gold  and  bank-notes  beneath  the 
hearthstone  of  his  bar-parlour.  Elfie  is  in  love  with  Bob^ 
a  mate  in  the  merchant  service,  who  has  bestowed  his 
affections,  however,  upon  Rose^  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Air- 
castle^  a  village  chemist  in  a  ruined  condition,  attributable 
to  his  foolish  fondness  for  alchemical  pursuits.  Rose  has  a 
second  admirer  in  one  Deepcar^  an  adventurer  who,  having 
been  a  journalist,  an  actor,  and  a  photographer,  is  now  con- 
nected with  a  wax-work  exhibition,  of  which  a  ruffian  named 
Sadlove  is  the  chief  proprietor.  In  order  that  lack  of  money 
may  not  hinder  his  winning  the  hand  of  Rose^  Deepcar^  at 
the  instigation  of  Sadlove,  determines  to  plunder  the  Cherry 
Tree  Inn,  and  so  to  conduct  his  design  that  his  rival  Bob 
shall  be  suspected  of  the  offence.  Attired  in  a  sailor's  suit, 
and  hiding  his  face  behind  a  waxen  mask  which  the 
spectators  are  required  to  regard  as  an  accurate  repro- 
duction of  the  features  of  Bob,  Deepcar  robs  the  host  of 
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the  Cherry  Tree  of  his  gold  and  very  nearly  deprives  him 
also  of  his  life.  The  commission  of  this  crime  is  exhibited 
in  one  of  those  partitioned,  double-floored  scenes  which 
were  once  deemed  to  be  great  marvels  of  theatrical  con- 
trivance. Deepcat^s  theft  and  murderous  assault  have  been 
witnessed  by  Elfie^  the  barmaid,  who,  deceived  by  the 
criminal's  disguise,  believes  for  some  time  that  Bob  the 
sailor  is  the  guilty  one.  Indeed,  the  evidence  against  Bob 
is  of  a  sufficiently  convincing  kind,  for  the  landlord  is  also 
prepared  to  denounce  him  as  a  felon.  But  persisting  in 
his  innocence,  Bob  at  length  brings  his  friends  over  to  his 
own  way  of  thinking.  Aided  hy  Joey  a  blind  sailor,  who  is 
much  in  love  with  her,  Eifie  resolves  upon  hunting  down 
and  delivering  to  justice  the  real  offender.  This  she  is 
enabled  to  do  rather  by  a  chain  of  happy  accidents  than 
owing  to  any  great  exercise  of  ingenuity  on  her  own  part. 
The  play  concludes  in  the  customary  way  with  retribution 
in  the  form  of  police  constables  arresting  the  guilty,  and 
forming  an  imposing  picture  for  the  curtain  to  descend 
upon.  Bob  is,  of  course,  united  to  Rose  Aircastky  and 
Elfie  consents  to  accept  the  blind  man  Joe  as  her  husband. 
For  some  strange  reason  the  surnames  of  Bob^  Joe^  and 
Elfie  are  not  revealed  to  the  audience., 

"  Elfie "  is  not  described  as  original,  and  has  the  air  of 
being  a  sort  of  cento  of  bygone  melodramas.  The  majority 
of  its  situations  have  frequently  seen  service  on  the  boards 
of  the  minor  theatres,  and  the  materials  of  the  play 
generally  are  of  little  worth.  Apparently  the  dramatist  is 
so  afraid  of  soaring  over  the  heads  of  his  audience  that  he 
stoops  unduly.  His  fable  is  of  a  coarse  and  commonplace 
kind,  and  is  not  to  be  commended  to  the  favour  of  spec- 
tators of  any  refinement  or  cultivation.  At  the  same  time 
the  skill  which  comes  of  practice  and  experience  is  manifest 
throughout  the  work.  Obscurity  is  avoided,  the  incidents 
follow  each  other  rapidly,  animation  always  possesses  the 
scene,  and  theatrical  effect  is  heedfully  studied.  The 
dialogue,  too,  is  almost  invariably  vivacious.  The  repre- 
sentation was  thoroughly  efficient,  it  being  understood  that 
no  demand  is  made  upon  the  players  for  any  exercise  of 
the  subtleties  of  their  art.  Considerable  praise,  however,  is 
due  to  Mr.  Rignold,  who  contrives  to  invest  with  marked 
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individuality  the  rather  unattractive  part  of  the  blind  sailor 
yo^.  Mr.  H.  Neville  is  exuberantly  genial  as  JBod,  and 
certainly  spares  no  exertion  to  give  effect  to  the  character. 
The  criminal  couple,  Deepcar  and  Sadlave^  are  respectably 
sustained  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Neville  and  Mr.  Atkins.  EIJU  is 
played  in  the  most  pleasant  and  lively  manner  by  Mrs. 
Boucicault  The  scenes  of  the  Cherry  Tree  Inn — seen 
from  within  and  without — are  quite  irreproachable. 


XUV. 
«*  PYGMALION  AND  GALATEA." 

[Haymiu-ket  Theatre.— December  1S71.] 

From  some  deficiency  of  observation  or  of  sympathy  Mn 
Gilbert  has  not  hitherto  succeeded  greatly  as  a  writer  of 
comedies  dealing  with  modern  life  and  manners ;  his  plots 
have  been  found  void  of  interest,  his  characters  have  lacked 
vitality,  and  his  claims  to  applause  have  rested  mainly  on 
his  copious  provision  of  dialogues  flavoured  with  wit  of 
rather  an  acidulated  sort  But  he  has  evinced  peculiar 
aptitude  in  handling  after  a  novel  and  fanciful  manner 
themes  and  suggestions  not  of  his  own  devising,  and  by 
their  special  nature  exempt  from  the  conditions  governing 
the  re^  and  the  credible.  Thus  from  Mdme.  de  Genlis's 
fairy  story  he  was  enabled  to  frame  the  attractive  comedy 
of  "The  Palace  of  Truth;"  and  now  manipulating  the 
old  classical  fable  of  Pygmalion,  he  has  contrived  a  play 
which  can  afford  comparison  with  his  former  achievement 
The  inventiveness  displayed  in  these  works  may  not  be 
of  a  high  order,  may  occasionally  be  somewhat  perversely 
exercised,  and  may  wear  rather  an  air  of  mannered  artifice ; 
but  still  it  has  unquestionably  its  meritorious  side.  Public 
entertainment  is  provided  of  no  unworthy  kind,  and  a 
measure  of  literary  skill  is  fairly  demonstrated.  That 
the  story  of  Pygmalion  gains  much  from  the  dramatist's 
treatment  of  it  can  hardly  be  said ;  but  a  pleasant  and 
acceotable  work  has  nevertheless  resulted  from  his  labours. 
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According  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  Pygmalion  was  a  sculptot,  not  of 
Cyprus,  as  many  have  supposed,  but  of  Athens,  who  had 
.married  Cynisca,  one  of  the  nymphs  of  Diana.  At  the  time 
of  their  union,  it  had  been  provided  by  the  gods  that  it 
should  be  in  the  power  of  either  to  innict  the  penalty  of 
blindness  upon  whichever  first  proved  unfaithful  to  his  or 
her  marriage  vowsl  Pygmalion  and  Cynisca^  upon  the  rising 
of  the  curtain,  are  discovered  to  be  a  most  contented 
couple,  the  sculptor  invariably  fashioning  his  statues  from 
the  form  and  features  of  his  wife.  In  this  way  he  has 
carved  a  life-sized,  draped  effigy  of  the  sea-nymph  Galatea^ 
a  work  of  extreme  beauty.  The  sculptor  repines,  however, 
that  with  all  his  art  the  productions  of  his  chisel,  animated 
as  they  may  seem,  are  but  marble  and  motionless  after  all. 
The  gods  punish  his  presumptuous  regrets  by  endowing 
his  Galatea  with  life.  Presently  she  breathes^  moves,  and 
speaks,  confessing  her  love  for  Pygmalion^  and  winning  his 
in  return.  The  vivified  statue  is  a  creature  of  perfectly 
innocent  and  joyous  humanity,  and  unavoidably  suggests 
reference  to  Hawthorne's  Donatdlo^  the  animated  Faun  of 
Praxiteles,  The  presence  of  the  loving  and  living  Galatea 
m  the  house  of  the  married  sculptor  b  of  course  incon- 
venient enough.  Cynisca  becomes  furiously  jealous,  and  at 
last,  availing  herself  of  the  power  vested  in  her  upon  her 
marriage,  invokes  the  wrath  of  the  gods  and  condemns 
Pygmalion  to  blindness.  Too  late  Cynisca  learns  that  the 
sculptor  only  loves  in  his  statue  her  own  idealised  self. 
Rather  heartlessly,  he  even  anathematises  Galatea  for  the 
afflictions  she  has  brought  upon  himself  and  his  home. 
Galatea^  heartbroken  aad  overcome  with  the  bitterness  of 
life,  resolves  to  resume  her  former  state.  As  she  becomes 
marble  a^ain,  Pygmalion  suddenly  recovers  his  sight,  and 
the  curtain  falls  upon  the  reunion  of  husband  and  wife. 

This  slight  theme  in  the  hands  of  a  French  dramatist 
would  probably  have  occupied  one  act  only.  Subjecting  it 
to  extreme  tension,  however,  Mr.  Gilbert  has  given  it  the 
form  of  a  three-act  play.  He  has  endeavoured  to  cloak  the 
tenuity  of  his  subject  by  wrapping  round  it,  so  to  speak, 
many  episodical  scenes.  These  are  so  far  connected  with 
the  main  fable  that  they  assist  in  a  measure  the  exhibition 
of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  living  statue.    To  Pygma- 
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lion  a  sister  is  given,  Myrene^  who  has  for  lover  one  Lcucippe^ 
a  soldier.  Galatea^  prizing  greatly  her  newly-found  gift  of 
life,  is  horrified  at  the  profession  of  Leucippe^  and  when  with 
his  bow  and  arrow  he  kills  a  harmless  falcon  accuses  him  of 
murder.  This  tenderness  of  sympathy  with  vitality  even  in 
its  lowlier  forms  is  notably  one  oi  Donatellds  traits.  Further 
Pygmalion  is  furnished  with  a  rich  patron  in  Chrysos^  who, 
although  profoundly  ignoraht  of  art  and  a  boor  in  thought 
and  bearing,  desires  to  purchase  the  marble  Galatecu 
Encountering,  however,  the  living  nymph,  he  conceives 
her  to  be  merely  the  model  who  had  posed  for  the  statue, 
and  permits  himself  considerable  licence  in  addressing  her. 
She  sees  no  evil  in  his  rudeness,  but  believing  all  mankind 
like  herself  to  proceed  from  the  statuary^s  skill,  simply  con- 
cludes that  he  has  been  carved  by  **  a  novice  in  the  art,"  an 
adaptation  of  Hamlets  suggestion  as  to  the  men  made  by 
Nature's  journeymen.  The  gallantries  of  ChrysoSy  however, 
provoke  the  anger  of  his  shrewish  wife  Daphene^  who  up- 
braids him  vehemently  for  his  misconduct  These  incidents, 
although  in  themselves  sufficiently  amusing,  are  set  forth 
so  lengthily  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  leading  subject 
of  the  work.  Indeed,  when  once  the  audience  has  become 
familiarised  with  the  attributes  of  the  living  statue,  the 
interest  of  the  play  steadily  declines.  Pygmalioris  loss  of 
sight  is  awkwardly  introduced,  and  has  little  real  influence 
upon  the  story,  while  a  certain  obscurity  as  to  the  motives 
of  the  characters  renders  the  closing  scenes  comparatively 
ineffective.  The  comedy  is  written  in  blank  verse,  which,  if 
rarely  melodious  or  very  choice  in  diction,  is  often  terse 
and  bright  enough.  Some  of  the  dialogues  are  especially 
to  be  commended  for  their  quaint  humour  and  vivacity. 
Altogether,  indeed,  the  production  merits  high  praise  for  its 
fantastic  cleverness  and  genuine  freshness  of  treatment 

The  representation  owed  much  to  the  skill  and  charm  of 
Miss  Robertson's  Galatea,  The  lady  wears  her  classical 
drapery  most  gracefully,  and  enunciates  her  speeches  with 
admirable  art  In  the  last  act  she  displayed  a  command  of 
pathetic  expression  with  which  she  has  not  hitherto  been 
credited.  Cynisca  is  played  by  Miss  Caroline  Hill,  who 
delivers  her  outburst  of  jealousy  on  discovering  the  loves  of 
Pygmalion  and  his  statue  with  a  passionate  abandonment 
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that  well  deserved  the  great  applause  it  evoked,  Pygmalion^ 
who  is  little  more  than  a  walking  gentleman  in  antique 
attire,  is  creditably  sustained  by  Mr.  KendaL  Mr.  Buck- 
stone  performs  the  little  part  of  Chrysos  in  his  most  amusing 
way,  and  is  ably  seconded  by  the  exertions  of  Mrs.  Chippen- 
dale in  the  part  of  Daphene. 


XLV. 
"BROKEN    SPELLS/' 

[Court  Theatre.— April  1872.] 

The  events  of  the  story  of  "  Broken  Spells,"  a  new  romantic 
drama  in  three  acts,  written  by  Dr.  WestJand  Marston  and 
Mr.  W.  G.  Wills,  are  supposed  to  take  place  in  Paris  during 
the  reign  of  the  first  Napoleon,  but  the  authors  have  not 
aimed  at  investing  their  work  with  any  marked  historical 
import  The  opening  scene  explains  that  a  protracted  law- 
suit has  terminated  most  disastrously  for  a  certain  Bertrand 
jyEtanges,  He  has  failed  to  prove  the  marriage  of  his 
parents,  and  has  therefore  been  adjudged  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  be  of  illegitimate  origia  He  is  reduced  to  abso- 
lute poverty,  the  estates  he  had  believed  himself  securely 
possessed  of  passing  to  his  cousin,  Cyprien  (PEvreux,  Nor 
is  this  the  sum  of  Bertrand' s  misfortunes.  His  fallen  con- 
dition parts  him  from  his  affianced  bride,  Esielle  Vaiamaur, 
The  young  lady's  father  forbids  her  marriage  with  h^r  ruined 
lover,  and  destines  her  to  be  the  wife  of  the  prosperous 
Cyprien.  Moved,  however,  by  the  passionate  entreaty  of 
Bertrand^  Estelle  consents  to  abandon  her  home  and  to  fly 
with  him.  He  leads  her  to  a  grand  saloon  in  the  Cafh 
GarboiSy  and  there  in  strange  terms  discloses  to  her  that 
he  designs  not  marriage  but  death  to  be  the  goal  of  their 
elopement.  Maddened  apparently  by  his  sorrows  and  de- 
spairing of  the  future,  he  pours  poison  into  two  cups  of  wine, 
and  deliberately  proposes  that  suicide  shall  crown  the  suffer- 
ings of  Estdle  and  himsel£  The  lady  shrinks  with  horror 
from  this  frantic  project,  but  Bcrirand^s  persuasions  assume 
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the  tone  of  commands.  With  her  rescue  from  this  extra- 
ordinary position  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  CyprUn  and 
M,  Valamondy  the  first  act  of  the  drama  concludes.  When 
the  story  is  resumed  Estdle  is  found  to  be  the  happy 
wife  of  Cyprien  and  the  mother  of  a  child.  Bertrand  is 
rumoured  to  be  dead.  But  at  a  grand  entertainment  given 
by  Cyprien^  an  itinerant  conjuror,  whose  services  have  been 
secured  with  a  view  to  the  amusement  of  the  guests,  is 
soon  perceived  to  be  Bertrand  in  disguise.  He  is  still 
inflamed  by  his  old  passion  for  Esielle^  and  with  this  b  now 
combined  an  insatiable  thirst  for  vengeance.  He  is  bent 
upon  the  destruction  of  his  successful  rival  Cyprien,  He 
discovers  that  Ambaise^  the  brother  of  Estelle^  a  young 
gentleman  who  had  been  formerly  concerned  in  some 
Bourbonist  conspiracy  against  the  Empire,  has  been  har- 
boured by  the  lyEvreux^  who  have  thus  become  accom- 
plices in  his  treason.  •  In  the  coarse  of  his  performances 
as  a  conjuror  Bertrand  reveals  himself  to  Estelle^  and  by 
threatening  to  betray  her  husband  and  brother  to  the 
police,  compels  her  to  meet  him  by  night,  alone,  and  at 
some  distance  from  her  home.  Bertrand  it  then  appears  is 
not  only  a  prestidigitator;  he  is  also  a  mesmerist.  He 
subjects  Esielle  to  his  magnetic  influence,  and  reconducts 
her  in  a  comatose  condition  to  the  saloon  of  the  Caf^ 
Garbois.  He  then  repeats  his  frenzied  conduct  of  the  first 
act,  again  drugs  the  wine,  and  iterates  his  wild  invitation  to 
suicide.  Estelle^  in  a  mesmeric  trance,  prepares  to  obey 
his  bidding  and  to  swallow  poison.  She  is  spared  death  by 
the  timely  advent  of  Amboise  and  Cyprien,  The  baffled 
Bertrand  denounces  these  gentlemen  to  the  police.  But  it 
is  shown  that  Amboise  is  not  a  conspirator;  he  is  rather  a 
spy  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor.  The  UEvreux  are  in 
no  way  chargeable  with  treason.  Bertrand  then  dies  by 
his  own  hand,  and  upon  this  catastrophe  the  curtain  falls. 

This  grim  story  has  claims  to  be  valued  on  the  score  of 
its  novelty  and  originality,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
authors  have  succeeded  in  being  strange  and  startling  rather 
than  interesting  or  agreeable.  "  Broken  Spells  "  has  been 
devised  apparently  in  emulation  of  the  murky  melodramas 
dealing  largely  in  poisoned  cups,  morbid  passions,  and 
animal  magnetism,  which  have  so  long  been  popular  upon 
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the  Boulevards,  and  probably  from  a  Parisian  audience 
the  play  would  win  cordial  approval.  But  the  subject  lies 
somewhat  beyond  the  range  of  English  sympathy,  and  has 
not  been  treated  with  the  constructive  skill  and  the  keen 
sense  of  dramatic  effectiveness  which  mark  the  manipulation 
of  a  French  playwright  The  conduct  of  the  fable  lacks 
symmetry  and  coherence ;  the  incidents  of  the  earlier  scenes 
are  overcrowded,  while  midway  the  action  halts  unduly, 
and  interest  is  allowed  to  languish  to  a  perilous  degree. 
Berirand*s  conjuring  tricks  have  a  comical  air  rather  fatal 
to  the  situation  in  which  they  figure.  Throughout  the  play, 
indeed,  Bertrand  and  his  proceedings  are  so  mysterious 
and  enigmatical  as  to  defy  general  comprehension;  the 
audience  are  assured  that  he  is  detestable,  but  they  are  less 
certain  as  to  how  far  he  is  to  be  viewed  as  demented.  And 
the  heroine  incurs  loss  of  commiseration  from  the  facility 
with  which  she  transfers  her  affections  from  her  lover  to  her 
husband  The  wriiing  of  the  drama  is  of  unequal  merit ; 
the  lighter  scenes  in  which  Amboise  and  his  cousin  Lisette 
appear,  and  which  are  introduced  probably  by  way  of  relief, 
are  weak  to  insipidity,  but  the  declamatory  speeches  of 
Bertrand  are  greatly  to  be  commended  for  their  cultivated 
force  and  poetic  fervour.  The  interview  of  the  lovers  in 
the  first  act,  and  its  mesmeric  reflex  towards  the  close  of 
the  story,  although  of  terribly  sombre  purport,  are  yet  highly 
dramatic,  and  impart  considerable  literary  merit  to  the 
work.  '*  Broken  Spells "  was  received  with  a  fair  amount 
of  favour,  and  may  possibly,  its  lurid  and  repellant  plot 
notwithstanding,  thrive  as  an  entertainment  by  reason  of  its 
exceptional  nature  and  its  defiance  of  conventionality. 
Moreover,  the  dramatists  deserve  encouragement  in  that 
they  have  attempted  to  provide  a  play  of  more  robust  con- 
stitution and  exciting  quality  than  has  for  some  time  been 
given  to  our  stage.  Whatever  may  be  its  failings,  "  Broken 
Spells  *'  is  certainly  not  deficient  in  substance  or  in  passion. 
In  the  arduous  part  of  Bertrand  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  is 
seen  to  unusual  advantage.  Although  too  much  inclined  to 
hurry  the  delivery  of  his  speeches,  his  acting  displayed 
remarkable  intensity  of  feeling,  and  was  throughout  of  a 
genuinely  artistic  kind.  EsteUe  is  played  by  Miss  Caven- 
dish,  whose  histrionic   method  is  rather  mannered  and 
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artificial,  and  who  is  unable  to  surrender  herself  sufficiently 
to  the  vehemently  emotional  situations  in  which  she  is 
required  to  appear.  The  lady,  however,  is  animated  and 
intelligent,  and  wears  the  quaint  but  picturesque  costume 
of  the  First  Empire  gracefully  enough.  Atnboise  is  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  W,  H.  Fisher,  an  actor  new  to  London,  who 
has  his  art  yet  to  acquire,  and  whose  shortcomings  en- 
dangered many  passages  of  the  play.  The  stage  appoint- 
ments are  liberal  and  tasteful,  the  view  of  the  saloon  in  the 
Caf^  Garbois  being  a  very  admirable  example  of  scenic 
arrangement 


XLVL 

"  CYMBELINE." 

[Queen's  Theatre.— April  1872.] 

The  tragedy  of  "  Cymbeline  " — for  so,  its  happy  conclusion, 
notwithstanding,  it  is  entitled  in  the  folio  edition  of  1623 — 
has  always  been  popular  as  an  acting  play.  It  duly  under- 
went the  process  of  mangling  to  which  after  the  Restoration 
it  was  the  fashion  to  subject  all  the  writings  of  Shakspeare, 
and,  adapted  by  Tom  D'Urfey,  appeared  as  "  The  Injured 
Princess ;  or,  The  Fatal  Wager,"  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
1682.  D'Urfey  tampered  with  the  story  and  the  language, 
changed  the  names  of  the  characters,  and  indeed  used  the 
play  vilely  in  every  way.  "The  Injured  Princess,"  how- 
ever, was  retained  upon  the  stage,  and  was  even  played 
at  Covent  Garden  so  late  as  1738.  Theophilus  Gibber 
first  reverted  to  the  original  text  during  his  management 
of  the  Haymarket  in  1744,  and  Garrick  two  seasons  later 
followed  this  good  example  and  obtained  great  favour  for 
the  play  by  his  assumption  of  the  character  of  Posthumus. 
Under  the  rule  of  the  Kembles  "Cymbeline"  prospered 
exceedingly.  In  1787  Mrs.  Siddons  won  signal  applause 
as  Imogen^  undertaking  the  part,  it  was  said,  by  way  of 
cautioning  Mrs,  Jordan,  whose  admirers  were  urging  her 
to  very  ambitious  flights,  not  to  venture  upon  tragic 
impersonations.     Mrs.  Siddons  had  previously  requested 
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her  friend  Hamilton,  the  painter,  to  furnish  her  with 
"a  slight  sketch  of  a  boy*s  dress  to  conceal  the  person 
as  much  as  possible,"  for  in  that  respect  the  great  actress 
was  always  scrupulous.  "Cymbeline"  has  been  a  play 
of  strong  casts.  Kemble  appeared  as  Posthumus  to  the 
lachimo  of  Cooke;  and  in  these  parts  Kean  and  Young 
encountered  each  other  upon  the  stage.  Charles  Kemble 
endowed  the  minor  character  of  Arviragus  with  peculiar 
grace.  ** Cymbeline"  was  one  of  the  notable  revivals 
which  distinguished  Mr.  Macready's  career  as  a  manager, 
and  though  the  work  escaped  the  embellishing  hands  of 
Mr.  Charles  Kean  at  the  Princess's,  it  occupied  during 
several  seasons  a  prominent  position  in  Mr.  Phelps's 
repertory  at  Sadler's  Wells.  The  play  was  last  represented 
in  1866  during  Miss  Helen  Faucit's  engagement  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre. 

•'Cymbeline"  has  been  produced  at  the  Queen's 
Theatre  with  considerable  painstaking  and  liberality. 
The  anachronistic  nature  of  the  story  is,  no  doubt,  a 
source  of  much  bewilderment  to  the  stage  decorator  who 
sets  value  upon  archaic  accuracy.  Shakspeare  did  not 
concern  himself  on  this  head,  took  a  fabulist's  licence, 
and  was  content  to  send  historic  truth  adrifl  upon  a 
glorious  sea  of  poetry.  Nor  does  the  question  of  correct 
appointments  much  move  a  general  audience.  As  Hazlitt 
observed,  "  managers  are  not  the  Society  of  Antiquaries ; " 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  ordinary  playgoers.  Some 
attempt  has  been  made  at  the  Queen's  to  invest  Cymbeline^ $ 
palace  with  the  characteristics  of  Anglo-Saxon  architecture ; 
Posthumus  assumes  a  kind  of  viking  guise,  and  lachimo 
and  the  French  Gentleman  wear  the  dress  of  Imperial 
Rome.  The  play  has  been  greatly  condensed,  certain  of 
the  scenes  have  been  transposed,  and  the  acts  have  been 
divided  anew.  Curtailment  was  unavoidable,  but  the 
omissions  are  not  always  judicious,  although  it  may  be 
said  that  the  intelligibility  of  the  story  is,  on  the  whole, 
tairly  preserved.  The  conflict  between  the  Roman  and 
British  forces  in  the  last  act  is  not  very  impressively  con- 
ducted ;  but  the  battles  of  the  stage  have  long  been  clothed 
rather  with  comical  than  with  awful  attributes.  The 
representation  was  sufficiently  spirited,  though  lacking  in 
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refinement  and  intellectuality.  It  is  not  easy,  however, 
in  these  times  to  assemble  a  company  qualified  to  sustain 
a  Shakspearian  play.  Mr.  Ryder  is  but  a  rough  kind  of 
laMmo^  but  he  possesses  elocutionary  skill,  and  plays 
with  a  vigour  which  always  commends  him  to  the  approval 
of  his  audience.  Mr.  Marston  and  Mr.  Lewis  Ball  both 
served  under  Mr.  Phelps's  standard  at  Sadler's  Wells,  and 
are  enabled  to  supply  fairly  efficient  representations  of  the 
parts  of  Bdarius  and  Cloten,  Mr.  Rignold  is  a  zealous 
and  energetic  Posthumus,  but  he  rates  the  character  as 
somewhat  low  in  the  scale  of  civilisation — as  a  very  ancient 
Briton  indeed,  who  has  but  for  the  occasion  abandoned 
the  use  of  woad  as  a  means  of  complexional  decoration. 
Pisanio  was  rather  weakly  supported,  and  there  is  little 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  performers  of  the  brothers 
Guiderius  and  Arviragus.  Considering  that  Miss  Hodson 
has  appeared  but  rarely  in  the  genuine  drama,  her  attempt 
to  portray  Imogen  must  be  accounted  creditable  enough. 
But  the  part  of  Shakspeare's  purest,  tenderest,  and  most 
womanly  heroine  demands  for  its  adequate  impersonation 
an  actress  of  genius,  or,  failing  that,  one  of  extraordinary 
art  and  cultivation*  In  the  earlier  portions  of  the  play 
Miss  Hodson  was  deficient  in  dignity  and  passion — the 
fine  scenes  with  Pisanio  being  especially  feeble — her 
gestures  were  too  unvaried,  and  her  speeches  were  too 
persistently  addressed  to  the  audience;  The  later  scenes 
are  less  taxing,  and  here  the  actress  was  seen  to  more 
advantage,  wearing  her  bo3r's  dress  and  assuming  the 
character  of  Fiddle  with  intelligent  discretion  and  grace. 


XLVIL 

''VIRGINIUS.'* 

[Queen's  Theatre.— April  1872.] 

The  revival  of  Sheridan  Knowles's  "Virginius"  will  pro- 
bably be  found  to  interest  a  considerable  class  of  playgoers. 
It  is  true  that  tragedy  has  almost  departed  from  our  stage, 
and  that  the  audiences  of  to-day  have  apparently  lost  their 
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predecessors'  aptitude  for  finding  entertainment  in  tearful- 
ness, while  the  tragedians  have  perhaps,  as  a  consequence, 
become  something  like  an  extinct  species  of  performers. 
But  "Virginius"  occupies  an  exceptional  position  in  the 
dramatic  repertory.  The  work  has  claims  to  be  accounted 
the  most  popular  of  modern  tragedies.  It  established  the 
reputation  both  of  its  author  and  of  Mr.  Macready — the 
actor  who  first  sustained  in  London  the  part  of  its  hero. 
It  obtained  a  long  career  of  success,  and  a  measure  of 
fame  sufficient  to  withstand  many  years*  wear  and  tear. 
"Virginius"  is,  indeed,  half  a  century  old.  It  was 
originally  written  for  Edmund  Kean,  whom  Knowles  had 
first  met  at  Waterford  about  18 13,  when  both  were  strolling 
players.  But  in  1820,  when  the  dramatist  tendered  his 
tragedy  to  the  Drury  Lane  management,  it  was  discovered 
that  a  play  dealing  with  the  same  subject,  and  written  by 
Mr.  Soane,  had  already  been  accepted.  So  Knowles's 
"  Virginius  "  was  produced  at  Co  vent  Garden  on  the  17  th 
of  May  1820.  Soane's  "Virginius;  or.  The  Fall  of  the 
Decemviri,"  was  played  at  Drury  Lane  a  few  days  later; 
but  notwithstanding  Kean's  exertions  in  the  leading 
character,  the  tragedy  wholly  failed  to  please,  and  was 
withdrawn  after  three  representations.  Virginius  continued 
to  be  one  of  Mr.  Macread/s  most  attractive  impersonations 
to  the  time  of  his  final  retirement  from  the  stage  in  185 1. 
The  play  was  occasionally  presented  at  Sadler's  Wells 
during  Mr.  Phelps's  tenancy  of  that  establishment,  but 
some  years  have  now  elapsed  since  "  Virginius  "  has  been 
performed  in  a  London  theatre. 

Livy's  story,  it  may  be  noted,  has  frequently  given  occu- 
pation to  English  dramatists.  Webster's  tragedy  of  "  Appius 
and  Virginia"  was  adapted  by  Betterton,  and  under  the 
title  of  the  "  Roman  Virgin  "  was  produced  at  the  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  Theatre  in  1670.  Dennis's  "Appius  and 
Virginia "  was  played  at  Drury  Lane  in  1 709,  but  with  ill- 
success,  although  the  dramatist  had  invented  for  his  work 
a  new  kind  of  stage  thunder.  Garrick  appeared  as  Virginius 
at  Drury  Lane  in  1754  in  a  dull  tragedy  by  one  Henry 
Crisp,  of  the  Custom  House.  In  the  following  year  a 
play  called  "  Appius,"  written  by  John  Moncrieff,  was  repre- 
sented at  Covent  Garden,  with  Sheridan  in  the  part  Of 
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Virginius.  Nor  did  Knowles's  success  prevent  further 
dealing  with  the  subject  The  tragedy  of  "Virginie," 
which  in  1845  M.  Latour  de  St  Ybars  contrived  for  Mdlle. 
Rachel,  was  subsequently  adapted  to  the  English  stage  by 
Mr.  Oxenford  for  the  sake  of  Mrs.  Mowatt,  the  American 
actress.  In  this  play,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  character  of 
the  hero  is  altogether  subordinate  to  that  of  the  heroine. 

Knowles's  tragedy  was  clearly  written  in  imitation  of  the 
works  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists.  The  Shakspearian 
view  of  the  Roman  populace  is  freely  adopted,  while 
Virginius  himself  is  a  shadowy  reproduction  of  Coriolanus. 
The  story  is  set  forth  with  little  art,  and  the  scenes  seemed 
to  be  shifted  with  unnecessary  frequency,  the  simplicity  ot 
the  fable  being  considered.  Indeed,  some  difficulty  appears 
to  have  been  experienced  in  finding  materials  sufficient  to 
fill  five  acts.  The  earlier  scenes  excite  little  interest,  being 
devoted  mainly  to  the  course  of  the  loves  of  Icilius  and 
Virginia^  which  runs  too  smoothly  to  move  much  sympathy. 
The  episodic  dealing  with  the  fate  of  Dentatus  is  inefficiently 
conducted,  and  in  no  way  strengthens  the  essential  subject 
of  the  work.  With  the  immolation  of  Virginia  in  the  fourth 
act  the  legitimate  conclusion  of  the  story  is  arrived  at,  the 
final  scenes,  occupied  by  the  insanity  of  Virginius  and  the 
strangling  of  Appius  in  prison,  being  in  the  nature  of  a 
superfluous  epilogue.  The  tragedy  is  poetic  rather  in 
diction  than  in  thought  j  many  of  the  speeches  are  of  an 
eloquent  kind,  however,  if  here  and  there  disfigured  by 
tumidity  of  expression  and  hyperbolical  strainings  that 
rather  dislocate  common  sense.  Altogether  "Virginius* 
will  perhaps  now  be  generally  judged  to  be  a  production 
of  an  old-fashioned  class  which  has  enjoyed  a  sufficiency 
of  reputation,  and  must  now,  the  present  condition  of  the 
English  stage  being  regarded,  cease  to  be  counted  among 
acting  plays.  The  vitality  of  the  work  has  probably  always 
depended  upon  its  one  really  fine  situation,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary fnerits  displayed  by  the  original  representative  of 
the  chief  character.  But  this  was  at  a  time  when  there  pre- 
vailed among  playgoers  belief  in  the  virtues  of  blank  verse, 
when  a  five-act  play  was  held  to  be  a  necessary  portion  of 
a  theatrical  entertainment,  and  when,  moreover,  actors  were 
extant  skilled  in  histrionic  portraiture  of  an  elevated  school 
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At  the  Queen's  "  Virginius "  has  the  advantage  of  the 
support  of  Mr.  Ryder,  for  some  years  a  member  of  Mr. 
Macready's  company  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Mr.  Ryder 
is  an  accomplished  elocutionist,  and  possesses  the  physical 
qualifications  necessary  to  the  assumption  of  heroic  char- 
acters. He  plays  the  part  with  great  spirit,  following  closely 
the  method  of  the  original  Virginius^  even  to  imitating  now 
and  then  the  favourite  attitudes  and  gestures  of  Macready, 
and  repeating  the  points  and  pauses  he  had  established. 
The  great  actor's  vehement  impulsiveness  and  extreme 
tenderness  could  less  successfully  be  reproduced  Mr. 
Ryder's  performance  is  of  a  creditable  kind,  however,  and 
well  merited  the  applause  it  received.  Virginia  demands 
oi  her  representative  little  more  than  grace  of  bearing  and 
pathos  of  expression,  and  these  Miss  Hodson  proved  her- 
self fully  competent  to  supply.  Mr.  Marston  supplies  a 
respectable  interpretation  of  the  part  of  Dentatus,  To  the 
character  of  Icilius^  originally  sustained  by  Charles  Kemble, 
Mr.  Rignold  brings  much  zeal  and  vigour,  but  his  elocu- 
tionary deficiencies  are  deplorable.  Of  the  remaining 
players  there  is  little  to  be  said  of  a  commendatory  sort. 


XLVIIL 
"MONEY/^ 

[Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre.— March  1872.J 

Of  I>ord  Lytton's  six  plajrs,  "Money"  appears  to  be  the 
most  secure  of  a  permanent  position  in  our  dramatic  reper- 
tory, although  the  popularity  of  the  "  Lady  of  Lyons  "  cer- 
tainly manifests  no  symptoms  of  immediate  exhaustion. 
Originally  presented  at  the  Haymarket  in  1840,  "Money" 
has  been  frequently  reverted  to  by  managers,  aftd  almost 
invariably  with  successful  results.  The  work  has  now  been 
produced  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  under  circum- 
stances of  an  interesting  kind.  Of  late  years  this  establish- 
ment has  become  famous  for  the  refinement  and  complete- 
ness of  its  representations  3  but  it  has  subsisted  wholly  upon 
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comedies  specially  contrived  by  the  late  Mr.  Robertson,  a 
writer  who  may  be  described  as  a  dramatic  miniature- 
painter,  sure  of  attaining  his  ends  so  long  as  he  confined 
himself  to  delicate  drawing  and  choice  colouring  upon  a 
small  canvas.  To  the  limited  appliances  and  dimensions 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  Mr.  Robertson's  system  of 
art  was  admirably  suited.  Employed  in  larger  houses  it 
encountered  signal  disaster.  Many  years  ago  Mrs.  Fanny 
Kemble,  an  excellent  critic,  in  reference  to  the  performance 
of  modern  comedy,  pointed  out  that  "the  smaller  the 
space,  consistent  with  ease  and  grace  of  carriage,  in  which 
such  representations  take  place,  the  less  danger  there  is  of 
the  actors  departing  from  that  natural  quiet  and  refined 
deportment  and  delicacy  which  are  the  general  charac* 
teristics  of  polished  society."  "Money,"  however,  was 
originally  devised  for  a  large  stage,  and  for  actors  whose 
histrionic  method  was  of  a  broad  and  forcible  kind. 
Lord  Lytton's  characters  are  strongly  outlined  and  vividly 
coloured;  and  it  was  questionable  how  far  such  a  work 
could  be  safely  exhibited  in  the  confined  arena  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales*s,  and  whether  the  venture  might  not 
resemble  an  attempt  to  display  a  gallery  picture  in  a 
boudoir.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  by  the  exercise  of  much  ingenuity  and  painstaking  the 
management  has  been  enabled  to  triumph  over  these  diffi- 
culties. Sometimes,  no  doubt,  the  stage  looks  rather  over- 
crowded, and  the  dramatist's  recourse  to  those  "front 
scenes"  which  force  the  actors  so  inconveniently  near  to 
the  footlights,  and  which  writers  for  the  theatre,  following 
French  example,  now  usually  avoid,  detracts  from  the  pic- 
turesqueness  and  thorough  effect  of  the  representation, 
"Money"  was  received  with  cordial  and  well-deserved 
approval,  and  will  probably  enjoy  a  more  continuous  career 
of  performance  than  has  been  accorded  to  it  on  any  pre- 
vious occasion  during  its  thirty  years'  existence. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  management  to  modernise 
the  comedy  in  some  respects,  and  further  to  reduce  its 
declamatory  and  didactic  tone  to  a  more  conversational 
level  Thus  the  costumes  worn  are  of  to-day's  pattern; 
there  is  reference  to  Punch  in  lieu  of  the  caricatures  of 
"H.   B.,"  and  telegraphic  messages  are  substituted  for 
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letters  sent  by  post.  Certain  excisions  have  been  found 
expedient,  notably  in  regard  to  the  scene  of  the  assembly 
of  Evdyt^s  creditors,  when  they  believe  hira  to  be  ruined 
and  are  urgent  for  the  discharge  of  their  accounts.  The 
incident  is  easily  dispensed  with,  and  indeed  it  might  be  as 
well  to  go  farther  in  the  way  of  omission  and  thin  the  ranks 
of  the  players  by  suppressing  altogether  the  group  of  trades- 
men :  for  Messrs.  Frantz^  Tabouret^  MacFinch^  Crimson^ 
Patent^  and  Take  really  contribute  little  to  the  support  of 
the  story,  while  on  a  small  stage  their  presence  is  felt  as  a 
serious  incumbrance.  The  character  of  Evelyn  presents 
difficulties  to  the  modern  interpreter.  The  part  was  ex- 
pressly written  for  Mr.  Macready  at  a  time  when  he  was  much 
disinclined  to  appear  in  comedy,  and  was  wont  to  stipu- 
late in  his  engagements  that  he  should  not  be  required  to 
impersonate  Joseph  Surface  even,  albeit  he  had  previously 
won  distinguished  success  in  that  character.  To  gratify 
the  actor  it  became  necessary  to  afford  Evelyn  many 
opportunities  for  sonorous  elocution  and  stage  occupation 
of  rather  a  tragic  complexion.  It  has  followed  that  the 
hero  of  the  play — with  his  quotations  from  the  poet  Cowper, 
his  appeals  on  behalf  of  his  old  nurse,  to  whom  it  is  not 
made  apparent  that  he  renders  any  assistance  himself,  and 
his  frequent  comments  upon  the  vices  and  follies  of  man- 
kind— is  the  least  natural  of  the  dramatis  personce.  Great 
praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Coghlan  for  the  good  taste  and  judg- 
ment he  evinces  in  his  assumption  of  this  part.  The  actor 
has  undergone  a  sound  professional  training,  possesses  a 
fine  voice  and  an  agreeable  appearance,  and  is  thus  enabled 
to  bring  Evelyn  more  within  the  range  of  modern  sym- 
pathies and  nearer  to  the  standard  of  actual  nature.  The 
narrative  of  the  hero's  misadventures  at  the  university  may 
be  cited  as  a  good  example  of  Mr.  Coghlan'a  command  of 
pathetic  expression  without  departure  from  the  subdued 
methods  of  speech  and  demeanour  which  prevail  in  modern 
society.  As  Clara  Douglas^  Miss  Brough's  powers  are 
somewhat  overtaxed,  but  the  young  actress  by  her  grace  of 
bearing  and  plaintiveness  of  delivery  succeeds  in  giving 
interest  to  the  part,  if  not  the  full  effect  of  which  it  is 
susceptible.  A  more  satisfactory  Georgina  Vesey  than  Miss 
Marie  Wilton  presents  could  not  be  desired;  and  Mrs. 
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Leigh  Murray  is  sufficiently  hearty  and  humorous  as  Zady 
Franklin — the  part  originally  filled  by  Mrs.  Glover.  Mr. 
Bancroft  is  seen  to  advantage  as  Sir  Frederick  Blount^ 
depicting  the  lisping  baronet  as  a  kind  of  dandy  Albino— 
with  colourless  hair,  weak  eyes,  great  imbecility  of  mien  and 
various  costumes  of  the  most  recent  device.  The  imperso- 
nation has  been  minutely  studied,  and  afforded  genuine 
entertainment  to  the  audience.  Mr.  Honey  appears  as 
Graves — 2l  character  he  sustained  at  the  Holbom  Theatre 
when  "  Money "  was  revived  there  by  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan 
— and  plays  with  abundant  yet  well-disciplined  humour. 
Sir  John  Vesey  furnishes  Mr.  Hare  with  a  new  occasion  for 
exhibiting  his  skill  in  histrionic  portraiture.  With  a  suf* 
fused  face,  white  hair  and  whiskers,  a  restless  pomposity  of 
manner,  and  a  plausible  geniality  that  only  gives  way  when 
selfishness  becomes  urgent,  ^^ Stingy  Jack^^  in  Mr.  Hare's 
hands  acquires  a  position  of  unusual  prominence  in  the 
comedy.  The  representation  was  complete  in  every  respect, 
and  marked  by  particular  ingenuity  in  the  contrivance  of 
byplay  and  what  is  called  ''stage  business."  The  scenic 
decorations  and  arrangements  are  most  admirable;  the 
card-room  at  the  club,  with  its  groups  of  well-dressed 
gentlemen,  and  the  drawing-room  in  Evelyris  house,  with 
its  costly  draperies  and  pictures,  china  and  statuary,  being 
triumphs  of  theatrical  art  of  the  kind. 


■  XLIX. 
^' MEDEA  IN  CORINTH.'* 

•     [Lyceum  Theatre— July  1872.] 

Thx  perfidy  of  Jason  and  the  wrath  of  Medea  have  been 
frequently  exhibited  upon  the  English  stage.  An  adapta- 
tion by  Charles  Johnson  of  the  tragedy  of  Euripides  was 
presented  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  1730,  but  met  with  an 
unfavourable  reception,  owing,  it  was  alleged,  to  the  miscon- 
duct of  certain  "young  men  belonging  to  the  Inns  of  Court, 
who  came  with  a  determination  to  daman  the  play.**    Great 
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applause  was  obtained,  however,  in  the  part  of  the  heroine 
by  Mrs.  Porter,  an  actress  whom  Horace  Walpole  always 
held  to  be  superior  to  Garrick  in  "  passionate  tragedy."  A 
second  version  of  "Medea,'*  contrived  by  "Leonidas" 
Glover,  was  produced  in  1767,  when  Mrs.  Yates  sustained 
the  leading  character  with  remarkable  success ;  but,  owing 
to  the  great  fatigue  involved  in  the  representation,  the  lady 
declined  to  repeat  her  efforts  except  upon  her  benefit  nights 
and  other  special  occasions.  The  same  reason  probably 
induced  Mrs.  Siddons  to  refuse  an  application  made  to  her 
by  some  members  of  Mr.  Glover's  family  that  she  would 
undertake  a  part  for  which  indeed  she  must  have  possessed 
singular  qualifications.  She  pleaded,  however,  that  she  had 
no  voice  in  the  management  of  the  theatre,  and  was  not  at 
liberty  to  select  parts  in  which  to  appear.  Glover's  play 
seems  to  have  been  performed  at  intervals  down  to  1792, 
when  it  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  for  the 
benefit  of  Mrs.  Pope.  The  "  Medea  "  of  the  modern  stage 
is  due  to  the  tragedy  written  by  ML  Legouv^  expressly  for 
Mdme.  Rachel,  who,  strange  to  say,  disparaged  and  declined 
to  appear  in  the  work.  Translated  into  Italian,  however, 
the  play  in  the  hands  of  Mdme.  Ristori  achieved  signal 
success.  It  was  presented  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  1857, 
during  the  first  visit  of  the  great  actress  to  this  country.  In 
1862  the  American  tragedian,  Miss  Avonia  Jones,  performed 
in  an  English  version  of  M.  Legouv^'s  play  at  the  Adelphi 
Theatre.  Mr.  Heraud  about  the  same  time  prepared  an 
adaptation  of  "  Medea "  for  his  daughter,  then  engaged  as 
leading  actress  at  the  Grecian  Theatre.  Meanwhile  the 
subject  had  been  converted  to  the  purposes  of  burlesque 
by  Mr.  Planch^  and  Mr.  Robert  Brough.  Mr.  Charles 
Mathews's  admirable  performance  of  the  chorus  in  "The 
Golden  Fleece"  will  long  be  remembered  by  playgoers; 
while  Mr.  Robson's  extraordinary  display  of  humour  and 
passion  in  Mr.  Brough's  extravaganza  won  the  applause 
even  of  Ristori  herself,  at  whom  the  actor's  caricature  was 
directly  aimed.  To  the  lyric  stage,  it  may  be  added,  the 
story  of  Medea  has  been  of  essential  service.  Mayer's  opera 
was  brought  to  London  by  Mdme.  Pasta  in  1826,  when  the 
genius  of  the  singer  obtained  for  the  work  a  success  and  a 
fame  far  in  excess  of  its  merits.     Cherubini's  "Medea," 
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composed  for  Paris  late  in  the  last  century,  was  heard  for 
the  first  time  in  England  some  few  seasons  back  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  the  chief  character  being  sustained  by 
Mdlle.  Titiens. 

A  new  version  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Wills  of  M.  Legouv^'s 
tragedy  has  now  been  produced  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre. 
In  the  earlier  scenes  the  French  original  has  been  closely 
followed;  but  the  adapter  has  ventured  upon  various 
alterations  in  the  closing  incidents  of  the  play.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  these  changes  are  altogether  of  a  judicious 
kind;  but  Mr.  Wills  has  apparently  had  in  view  the 
tempering  of  the  work  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an 
English  audience,  and  perhaps,  more  especially,  the  suiting 
of  Miss  Bateman  with  a  congenial  part.  Thus  unusual 
stress  is  laid  upon  Medea^s  maternal  love,  and  her  children 
are  permitted  to  figure  more  prominently  than  heretofore 
upon  the  scene :  Miss  Bateman's  theatrical  successes 
having  hitherto  depended  rather  upon  her  skill  in  ex- 
pressing tenderness  than  upon  her  displays  of  passionate 
emotion. 

The  play  is  written  in  blank  verse,  which  now  suffers 
from  turgidity  and  now  declines  into  a  homeliness,  even 
a  vulgarity  of  diction,  which  has  a  curiously  discordant 
effect  in  a  work  of  severe  and  exalted  pretensions. 
** Medea  in  Corinth"  was  received  with  costumary  en- 
thusiasm, but  that  the  play  will  secure  permanent  favour 
can  hardly  be  expected.  It  is  not  only  that  our  audiences 
cannot  surrender  themselves  to  the  feeling  of  mysterious 
solemnity  and  religious  awfulness — "the  atmosphere  of 
death  rather  than  of  life" — which  broods  over  Greek 
tragedy;  but  plays  of  classical  design,  of  the  school  of 
Corneille,  have  rarely  obtained  establishment  in  the  English 
theatre.  Even  Addison's  "  Cato,"  an  exceptional  work  of 
this  class,  has  been  lost  to  the  stage  for  half  a  century, 
and  upon  its  last  revival  by  Kemble,  in  1811,  only  obtained 
toleration  by  a  sacrifice  of  one  of  the  conditions  upon 
reverence  for  which  the  author  had  particularly  prided 
himself:  "unity  of  place"  was  abandoned,  and  the 
spectators  were  regaled  by  a  changing  of  the  scenes. 
Upon  the  French  stage,  all  its  fond  cherishing  of  tradition 
notwithstanding,  classical  tragedy  in  truth  expired  with 
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KacheL  The  advent  of  histrionic  genius  might  no  doubt 
revive  it,  because  to  genius  all  things  are  possible;  but 
genius  is  as  rare  and  phenomenal  on  the  stage  as  else- 
where. Legouvd's  "  Medea "  subsists  but  upon  the 
reputation  with  which  it  was  endowed  by  RistorL  Miss 
Bateman  has  succeeded  in  one  of  Ristori's  simpler  imper- 
sonations— the  heroine  of  Dr.  Rosenthars  "Deborah." 
She  now  attempts  to  cope  with  Ristori  in  one  of  her 
greatest  creations.  The  result  might  have  been  foreseen. 
Miss  Bateman  has  carefully  studied  the  part,  wears  her 
fluent  draperies  with  statuesque  grace,  moves  majestically, 
declaims  with  vigour,  invests  her  quieter  scenes  with  great 
tenderness,  and  taxes  her  physical  resources  even  cruelly 
to  give  effect  to  her  more  vehement  speeches.  But  she 
is  not  Medea — she  is,  indeed,  nothing  like  Medea,  She 
fails  to  impress  the  spectators  with  a  due  feeling  of  awe ; 
her  passion  is  more  clamorous  than  moving,  and  a  suspicion 
of  insincerity  attends  upon  her  most  urgent  endeavours. 
What  uninspired  acting  may  do.  Miss  Bateman  may  be 
said  to  have  fairly  achieved;  but  inspiration  of  a  very 
subtle  nature  is  indispensable  to  the  representative  of 
Medea,  Glaucea,  the  Creusa  of  M.  Legouv^,  is  sympatheti- 
cally played  by  Miss  Virginia  Francis.  Mr.  Ryder  appears 
as  Creon^  Mr.  Swinbourne  as  Jasoriy  and  Mr.  Warner  as 
Orpheus^  their  efforts  being  of  a  careful  and  respectable 
kind 


"A    SON    OF    THE    SOIL." 

[Court  Theatre.— September  1872.] 

M.  Ponsard's  "Le  Lion  Amoureux,"  originally  presented 
at  the  Th^itre  Fran9ais  in  January  1866,  is  a  play  of 
speeches  rather  than  of  action.  The  author  first  achieved 
fame  by  his  "  Lucrbce,"  a  tragedy  written  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  the  French  classical  theatre,  and  hailed 
consequently  by  conservative  playgoers  as  a  wholesome 
protest  against  the  innovations  and  license  of  playwrights 
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of  the  romantic  or  melodramatic  school — MM.  Hugo, 
Dumas,  and  their  disciples.  In  his  subsequent  works  M. 
Ponsard,  while  not  disdaining  dramatic  interest  and  situa- 
tion, nevertheless  maintained  his  preference  for  debate  and 
declamation,  was  content  to  develop  his  fables  after  a  tardy 
and  somewhat  laborious  process,  and  so  contrived  that  his 
characters  seemed  generally  to  be  less  actors  than  orators. 
It  is  to  be  added  that  M.  Ponsard's  polished  verses  and 
prolonged  tirades  are  yet  well  provided  with  energetic 
diction  and  poetic  glow.  In  "  Le  Lion  Amoureux,"  as  also 
in  his  earlier  drama  of  "  Charlotte  Corday,"  he  has  sought 
to  present  pictures  of  Revolutionary  life  and  manners,  while 
yet  respecting  the  integrity  of  his  system  of  art.  "  Le  Lion 
Amoureux  "  enjoyed  great  success  in  Paris,  the  chief  char- 
acters being  sustained  by  MM.  Bressant,  Delaunay,  Coquelin, 
and  Mdlle.  Madeleine  Brohan.  The  story  is  simple 
enough,  and  deals  with  that  conflict  between  love  and 
duty  which  has  so  often  furnished  occupation  to  the  drama- 
tists. The  earlier  incidents  are  supposed  to  occur  in  Paris 
during  the  third  year  of  the  first  French  Republic.  An 
austere  Revolutionary  soldier,  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  permits  himself  to  be  captivated  by  the 
charms  of  a  Royalist  lady.  He  had  been  born  a  peasant's 
son  upon  her  father's  estate.  She  seeks  him  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  her  relatives  proscribed  as  enemies  of  the  Republic. 
In  her  plan  for  softening  and  ensnaring  the  heart  of  the 
fierce  Republican  general  her  own  affections  become  en- 
tangled. Her  union  with  her  proletarian  lover  is  impossible, 
however.  The  "  lion  "  rages  under  the  pangs  of  despised 
love  and  bafiled  hope.  He  is  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  division  of  the  Revolutionary  forces,  and  overcomes 
the  army  of  the  ^migr^s  and  their  English  alUes  at  Qui- 
beron.  Again  he  has  his  mistress  and  the  lives  of  her 
Royalist  relatives  at  his  mercy.  He  acts  generously  towards 
his  fallen  foes,  his  magnanimity  wins  for  him  the  lady's 
hand,  and  the  play  concludes  happily. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Merivale  has  provided  the  Court  Theatre 
with  an  adaptation  of  M.  Ponsard's  drama.  The  English 
version  of  "  Le  Lion  Amoureux  "  is  called  "  A  Son  of  the 
Soil,"  an  ill-chosen  title,  seeing  that  a  novel  so' called — 
dealing  with  a  very  different  theme,  however — has  been 
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recently  published.  For  some  strange  reason  the  adapter 
has  also  changed  the  name  of  M.  Ponsard's  hera  The 
"lion"  of  the  original  play  is  the  historical  General 
Humbert^  a  name  of  memorable  interest  to  English  ears 
in  connection  with  the  French  descent  upon  Ireland  in 
1798.  M.  Ponsard  has  not  pretended  to  accuracy  in 
dealing  with  the  facts  of  Humbert's  character  and  career, 
but  the  hero's  name  might  as  well  have  been  preserved. 
In  the  English  play  he  appears  as  Louis  Martel^  a  fictitious 
personage.  Otherwise  Mr.  Merivale  may  be  said  to  have 
accomplished  a  difficult  task  with  creditable  skill.  He 
has  reduced  M.  Ponsard's  five  acts  to  three,  although  this 
feat  has  not  been  achieved  without  recourse  to  "  carpenter's 
scenes,"  such  as  are  held  in  abomination  by  all  French 
dramatists  of  distinction.  Further,  omitting  superfluous 
characters — and  among  these  must  be  counted  no  less  a 
figure  than  that  of  General  Bonaparte  as  he  appeared  in 
1795 — ^and  freely  condensing  the  diffuse  speeches  of  the 
original,  he  has  produced  a  coherent  and  effective  play, 
written  in  fluent  and  yet  vigorous  blank  verse.  The  comic 
relief  afforded  by  the  little  part  of  Ceres^  the  Revolutionary 
vivandi^re  of  the  original  drama,  he  has  dispensed  with, 
and  a  certain  oppressiveness,  the  result  of  repetitional 
situations  and  deficient  action,  he  has  been  unable  wholly 
to  avoid.  But  the  work  is  found  to  interest  numerous 
audiences,  notwithstanding  that  in  many  respects  it  stands 
somewhat  outside  the  range  of  ordinary  sympathies.  The 
stem,  fierce,  woman-hating  Humbert  or  Martel  is  not  a 
very  attractive  character,  and  his  austere  purity  is  felt  to 
be  rather  insincere  when  he  is  seen  to  be  so  speedily 
enslaved  by  the  JDuchesse  (PArmine^  whose  coquetry  in  the 
first  instance  appears  a  trifle  too  systematised  and  pre- 
meditated to  be  very  admirable.  Moreover,  the  mervetl- 
leuses  and  tnuscadins  of  the  declining  Republic,  the  allusions 
to  bals  d  victime^  the  assumption  of  quasi-classical  draperies, 
Grecian  tunics,  gilded  sandals  and  zones,  by  the  guests  of 
Mdme.  Tallien — presumably  the  notorious  La  Cabarus — ^and 
the  minoir  bickerings  of  the  Royalists  and  Revolutionists, 
however  true  to  the  times  portrayed,  are  somewhat  mys- 
terious matters  to  the  ordinary  British  playgoer.  How- 
ever, if  the  play  was  to  be  adapted  at  all,  its  special 
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characteristics  in  this  regard  could  not  be  escaped.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  the  conditions  of  his  undertaking,  Mr.  Merivale 
has  certainly  acquitted  himself  well. 

The  performance  of  "  A  Son  of  the  Soil "  is  not  of  course 
comparable  to  a  representation  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais, 
but  no  pains  have  been  spared  at  the  Court  Theatre  to 
give  due  effect  to  the  drama.  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  plays 
the  hero  at  least  as  well  as  any  actor  now  on  the  English 
stage  could  sustain  the  part.  His  declamation  may  lack 
force  and  variety  somewhat,  but  he  is  always  earnest  and 
fervid  and  commendably  absorbed  by  the  business  of  the 
scene.  His  efforts  well  merited  the  cordial  applause  they 
obtained.  Mr.  Bishop  is  unable  to  give  sufficient  weight 
and  dignity  to  the  character  of  General  Hoche^  and  Mr. 
Fisher  in  the  part  of  the  Count  de  Valmont,  "  created "  by 
M,  Delaunay,  displays  liveliness  of  rather  an  amateurish 
kind.  The  heroine,  called  Beatrice^  Dtuhesst  d*Armine^ 
in  the  English  drama — she  is  the  Marquise  de  Maupas 
according  to  the  text  of  M.  Ponsard — is  impersonated  with 
grace  and  intelligence  by  Miss  Ada  Dyas.  In  the  later 
scenes  the  actress  manifests  considerable  command  of 
pathetic  expression,  notwithstanding  a  certain  hardness  of 
intonation  she  is  probably  unable  to  control 


LI. 
'^CIJARLES  I." 

[Lyceum  Theatre* — October  1872.] 

A  TRAGEDY  Called  "Charles  L,"  written  "in  imitation  of 
Shakespeare,"  by  William  Havard,  an  actor  who  subse- 
quently served  under  Garrick's  management,  was  repre- 
sented at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln VInn-Fields  in  1737,  and 
although  a  production  of  inconsiderable  merit,  absurdly 
unlike  a  play  of  Shakespeare's  except  that  it  was  in  five  acts 
and  blank  verse,  it  kept  possession  of  the  stage  for  many 
years.  John  Kemble  personated  the  hero  of  this  tragedy 
at  Dublin  if  not  in  London,  and  De  Quincey  had  probably 
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the  work  in  mind  when  he  referred  to  its  theme  as  unfitted 
for  dramatic  use  from  its  needing  "  the  simplicity  of  a  poetic 
interest,"  from  its  being  "  too  domineeringly  political,"  and 
because  "  the  casuistic  features  of  the  situation  were  too 
many  and  too  intricate."  Otherwise,  he  admitted  that 
King  Charles,  by  reason  of  his  personal  character  and 
misfortunes,  might  fairly  be  presented  as  "an  object  of 
tragic  sympathy."  A  later  play,  dealing  with  the  life  and 
death  of  Charles  I.,  was  written  by  Miss  Mitford,  but  it 
incurred  the  displeasure  or  excited  the  political  suspicions 
of  the  licenser ;  its  performance  at  the  patent  theatres  was 
accordingly  prohibited,  and  it  expired,  making  little  sign, 
after  some  few  representations  at  the  Coburg.  Since,  the 
King  can  hardly  have  appeared  upon  the  English  stage 
except  as  a  subordinate  figure  in  Mr.  Browning's  tragedy  of 
**  Strafford."  In  Paris,  when  the  adaptation  of  M.  Dumas's 
**Vingt  Ans  Aprbs"  was  at  the  height  of  its  popularity, 
Charles  I.  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  impressive 
characters  in  the  drama. 

Wonderfully  as,  for  the  purposes  of  his  fiction,  M.  Dumas 
manipulated  the  events  of  English  history,  his  example  has 
been  almost  exceeded  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Wills  in  the  new. 
poetic  tragedy  of  "Charles  I."  he  has  contrived  for  the 
Lyceum  Theatre.  The  work  is  in  four  acts  and  written  in 
blank  verse,  which,  if  of  rather  unmelodious  quality,  is  yet 
remarkable  for  its  vigorous  and  resonant  English,  for 
fervour  of  expression  and  much  felicity  of  thought.  But 
Mr.  Wills's  treatment  of  his  subject  is  certainly  curious. 
A  playwright  dealing  with  matters  of  fact  has  the  advantage 
of  pleading  his  fidelity  as  a  chronicler  if  he  is  found  to 
be  dramatically  dull,  while  he  may  urge  the  necessity  of 
securing  theatrical  animation  and  effect  as  an  excuse  for 
any  departure  from  historical  accuracy.  Unfortunately,  it 
must  be  said  that  Mr.  Wills,  while  faithless  as  an  historian, 
is  weak  to  insipidity  as  a  dramatist.  His  play  is  loosely 
constructed,  and  is  destitute  of  any  pretensions  to  sustained 
interest  It  consists  of  four  unconnected  scenes,  culled,  as 
it  were,  by  chance  from  some  wholly  fabulous  account  of 
the  Great  Civil  War.  The  Kin^  is  shown  at  Hampton 
Court,  in  his  Cabinet  at  Whitehall,  in  the  Scottish  camp  at 
Newark,  and  on  the  threshold  of  the  scaffold.     He  is  por- 
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trayed  as  a  prince  of  guileless  character,  uxorious,  devoted 
to  his  children,  and  fully  possessed  of  those  physical  gifts 
and  advantages  of  costume  which  Lord  Macaulay  held  to 
account  sufficiently  for  his  popularity  with  later  generations. 
Of  his  sins  against  his  people,  of  his  perfidy  and  tyranny 
— even  as  possible  accusations  —  no  word  is  breathed. 
The  Qu^en  rivals  her  husband  as  an  exemplar  of  all  the 
virtues.  Cromwell  is  painted  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
Tom  d'Urfey  or  a  Roger  Wildrake.  He  is  the  gross  hypo- 
critical, self-seeking  villain  of  conventional  melodrama. 
The  other  characters  are  but  shadows.  The  Lady  Eleanor 
Davys  is  the  Queen's  confidante,  much  troubled  with  astro- 
logical maunderings ;  the  Marquis  of  Huntley  is  to  the  last 
faithful  to  his  royal  master ;  the  Lard  Moray  betrays  him 
to  the  Parliamentary  general ;  Ireton  is  a  kind  of  "  second 
murderer,"  Cromwell  being  the  first.  The  play  is  mainly 
occupied  with  a  sublimation  of  **  the  royal  martyr,"  reason- 
able enough  in  a  Cavalier  writer  of  the  time,  but  in  a 
modern  author,  with  a  History  of  England  at  his  elbow, 
hardly  to  be  tolerated.  It  may  be,  however,  that  Mr. 
Wills's  sole  aim  has  been  to  produce  a  showy  part  for  the 
popular  actor  Mr.  Irving,  who  impersonates  Charles  L 
But  even  accepting  this  view  of  the  dramatist's  laboiurs,  it 
is  apparent  that  King  Charles  is  weakened  in  theatrical 
importance  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  characters  surround- 
ing him  are  robbed  of  their  due  significance.  If  dramatic 
interest  is  to  be  generated  by  the  King's  collision  with 
Cromwell,  for  instance,  it  is  indispensable  that  both  parties 
to  the  strife  should  be  credited  with  motives  of  some  eleva- 
tion, or,  at  any  rate,  that  neither  should  be  subjected  to 
unwarrantable  degradation.  Here  we  have  only  what  is 
called  ^'a  one-part  play,"  to  the  full  as  inartistic  and  un- 
satisfactory as  productions  of  its  class  usually  are.  It  is  to 
be  added,  however,  that  "  Charles  I."  met  with  a  cordial 
reception  from  the  audience.  A  certain  measure  of  success 
is  fairly  due  to  the  literary  ability  it  manifests — a  quality 
independent  of  its  author's  want  of  skill  as  a  dramatist 
and  perverseness  as  a  historian.  Moreover,  the  play  is 
liberally  provided  with  scenery  and  costumes,  while  its 
method  of  performance  presents  many  stimulants  to 
curiosity. 
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As  Charles  I.  Mr.  Irving  finds  no  such  dramatic  oppor- 
tunities as  were  permitted  him  in  the  adaptation  of  '*  Le 
Juif  Polonais;''  but  the  actor  has  made  a  careful  and 
intelligent  study  of  his  part,  and  if  in  the  earlier  scenes  he 
is  somewhat  constrained  and  artificial,  deficient  in  repose 
and  dignity,  his  peculiarities  of  speech,  gait,  and  gesture 
being  allowed  undue  prominence,  he  succeeds  thoroughly 
in  his  rendering  of  the  concluding  passages  of  the  play. 
The  Kin^s  speech  to  Moray^  his  betrayer,  is  delivered  with 
marked  subtlety,  while  the  parting  interview  with  his  wife 
and  children  is  replete  with  deep  yet  unforced  pathos.  The 
situation  in  itself,  however,  is  of  so  touching  a  nature  that 
it  could  scarcely  fail  in  its  effect,  even  though  entrusted  to 
a  performer  of  far  inferior  capacity.  Mr.  Irving  is  heedfuUy 
costumed  in  accordance  with  the  famous  portraits  by  Van- 
dyke, and  his  appearance  upon  the  stage  is  singularly 
picturesque.  His  exertions  were  rewarded  with  most 
hearty  applause.  Miss  Isabel  Bateman  is  somewhat  over- 
taxed  by  the  part  of  Quern  Henrietta  Maria^  but  the  young 
actress  evinces  considerable  improvement  in  her  art,  and  in 
her  quieter  scenes  was  especially  successful  Her  foreign 
accent  might  certainly  be  dispensed  with  as  a  futile  tribute 
to  realism.  A  Queen  who  expresses  herself  in  English 
blank  verse  should  surely  be  allowed  to  speak  like  an 
Englishwomaa 


LII. 
"AMOS  CLARK.^* 

[Queen's  Theatre. —October  1872.] 

Mr.  Watts  Phillips  has  founded  a  drama  upon  his  novel 
of  "Amos  Clark,"  published  some  years  ago.  The  main 
events  of  the  story  are  supposed  to  occur  at  Taunton  in 
1685,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  and  the 
complete  wreck  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion ;  but 
although  the  play  thus  acquires  a  certain  historical  jflavour, 
and  allusions  to  Judge  Jeffreys  and  other  real  personages 
embellish  many  of  its  scenes,  the  characters,  with  the  single 
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exception  of  Colonel  Percy  KirkCy  **of  the  Tangier  Regi- 
ment,*' are  the  creations  of  the  dramatist,  and  their  pro- 
ceedings are  altogether  fictions  of  his  contriving.  An 
introductory  act  or  prologue  exhibits  Amos  Clark,  the  hero 
of  the  drama,  as  a  youth  of  seventeen,  listening  to  the 
death-bed  confession  of  his  mother.  Mistress  Alice,  In  this 
wise  the  audience  learn  that  Amos  is  the  son  of  one  Sir 
Arthur  Clavering,  Baronet,  the  owner  of  Clavering  Hall, 
and  a  fine  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taunton.  It  is 
not  clear  that  the  parents  of  Amos  had  ever  been  lawfully 
married  \  in  any  case  Sir  Arthur  had  long  since  abandoned 
Mistress  Alice  and  her  child,  and  bestowed  the  title  of 
Lady  Clavering  upon  another  lady,  who  has  presented  him 
with  a  son,  generally  recognised  as  his  \i€\x—John  Clavering, 
Amos,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  mother's  narrative — ^which, 
it  must  be  said,  has  its  moments  of  tediousness  and  is 
rather  lengthy  than  lucid — vows  to  avenge  her  wrongs  and 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  Clavering  estates,  which  he 
conceives  to  be  his  rightful  inheritance.  After  a  lapse  of 
years  the  story  is  resumed ;  Sir  Arthur  is  dead,  and  Amos 
Clark  has  accepted  the  post  of  secretary  to  Sir  Robert 
Clavering,  the  brother  of  the  late  baronet,  and,  by  some 
strange  perversion  of  law,  the  inheritor  of  his  title  and  estate, 
although  John  Clavering  is  still  living,  to  say  nothing  of  Sir 
Arthii?s  other  son,  Amos.  Sir  Robert  is  an  irascible  old 
gentleman,  hotly  espousing  the  side  of  King  James  in 
opposition  to  " King  Monmouth,^  and  in  years  past  noted 
for  his  hostility  to  Mistress  Alice  and  her  child.  John 
Clavering  having  taken  part  in  the  rebellion,  is  now  liable 
to  arrest  and  instant  execution  at  the  hands  of  Colonel 
Kirke;  but  the  young  man  has  been  secreted  by  Amos 
behind  a  sliding  panel  in  Clavering  Hall,  much  after  the 
manner  of  the  hiding  oi  Jasper  Carew  in  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's 
"  Sheep  in  Wolfs  Clothing."  Sir  Robert  is  so  ardently  loyal 
that  he  would  willingly  surrender  his  nephew  to  justice  if 
he  could  only  discover  John  Claverin^s  place  of  conceal- 
ment Presently  the  fugitive  betrays  himself.  He  is  in 
love  with  Sir  Roberts  daughter  Mildred,  and  often  emerges 
from  behind  the  panel  to  interchange  tender  speech  with 
her.  Permitted  to  sever  with  his  dagger  and  possess 
himself  of  a  lock  of  the  lady's  hair,  he  is  so  careless  as  to 
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leave  upon  the  hall  table  the  weapon,  bearing  inscribed 
upon  its  hilt  his  name,  if  not  his  address,  in  full.  Dis- 
covering this  dagger,  Sir  Robert  fiercely  upbraids  his 
secretary,  Amos^  for  aiding  and  abetting  the  escape  of  the 
rebel.  A  scene  of  violent  invective  and  recrimination 
ensues.  Amos  avows  himself  the  son  of  the  late  baronet, 
and  eventually  slays  Sir  Robert  ^'vCaJohn  Ciavering*s  dagger. 
Evidence  fully  sufficient  for  the  stage  is  thus  provided  to 
charge  John  with  his  uncle's  murder.  He  is  now  pursued 
both  as  an  assassin  and  a  rebel  Meanwhile  Amos  forges 
a  will  in  his  own  favour,  and  proceeds  to  take  possession 
of  the  whole  of  Sir  Robertas  property.  But  /ohn^  unable  to 
endure  the  accusation  of  murder,  refuses  to  make  good  his 
escape,  and  voluntarily  gives  himself  up  to  justice.  There- 
upon AmoSy  moved  by  the  perilous  position  of  his  half- 
brother,  and  the  anguish  of  Mildred,  whom  he  has  himself 
long  loved  in  secret,  confesses  his  guilt,  and  is  shot  in  lieu 
of  John  by  a  file  of  Colonel  Kirk^s  troopers.  Upon  this 
catastrophe  the  curtain  falls. 

This  is  a  sombre  story  enough,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
deficient  in  dramatic  interest,  while  it* provides  a  series  of 
situations  that  are  most  effective  in  performance.  But  the 
play  is  constructed  with  little  art,  and  wears  a  confused 
and  clumsy  air  from  the  frequent  interruption  of  its  action 
in  order  that  room  may  be  found  for  a  host  of  subordinate 
characters,  and  the  introduction  of  much  extraneous  matter. 
Amos  is  somehow  connected  with  a  very  wearisome  crowd 
of  highwaymen  and  gipsies,  who  continually  occupy  the 
scene,  but  whose  mission  in  the  story  it  is  hard  to  discover. 
In  the  same  way  a  numerous  group  of  Sir  Roberfs  kinsmen 
frequently  appear  and  disappear  with  no  other  result  than 
the  ejctreme  distress  of  the  audience.  The  murderer  and 
forger  Amos  is  hardly  a  hero  to  whom  much  sympathy  can 
attach.  Even  if  his  desire  to  avenge  his  mother's  betrayal 
is  to  be  leniently  regarded,  his  plan  of  action  in  this  respect 
is  too  vague  for  general  comprehensioa  His  murder  of 
Sir  Robert  was  apparently  unpremedita^d,  while  his  forgery 
of  the  will,  to  the  disinheritance  of  the  innocent  Mildred,  is 
as  gross  and  heartless  a  crime  as  well  could  be.  Many  of 
the  defects  of  the  play  are,  no  doubt,  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  adaptation  of  a  novel     Much  that  is  unin- 
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telligible  on  the  stage  would  probably  be  obvious  and 
reasonable  enough  in  perusal.  And  with  all  its  faults 
"Amos  Clark"  has  the  merit  of  that  force  which  has 
rarely  been  absent  from  Mr.  Phillips's  dramatic  produc- 
tions. The  play  is  vigorously  written,  the  chief  characters 
are  clearly  defined,  and  when  they  are  brought  into  collision 
it  is  after  a  most  emphatic  and  unflinching  fashion.  The 
playwright  is  often  diffuse,  but  in  his  serious  passages  he 
is  never  flimsy.  In  comic  dialogue  he  is  less  successful. 
•*  Amos  Clark  "  was  received  with  a  favour  which  probably 
will  be  enhanced  on  its  further  representation,  pains  having 
been  taken  meanwhile  to  clarify  the  fable  and  to  disen- 
cumber it  of  redundant  talk,  characters,  and  incidents. 
Amos  is  played  with  much  spirit  and  intelligence  by  Mr. 
George  Rignold,  who,  if  he  could  only  acquire  certain  of 
the  graces  of  his  art,  should  be  able  to  take  high  rank 
as  a  representative  of  the  heroes  of  melodrama.  Mr.  G.  F. 
Neville  appears  as  John  Clavering^  and  Mr.  Ryder  is  a 
sufficiently  vehement  Sir  Robert  Miss  Wallis  invests  the 
part  of  Mildred  Clavering  with  considerable  grace  and 
pathos. 


LIIL 

"AMPHITRYON/' 

[Court  Tlieatre. — November  1872.] 

Dryden's  five-act  comedy  of  "  Amphitryon  ;  or,  The  Two 
Sosias,"  was  first  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  1690. 
It  was  an  adaptation  of  Molifere's  **  Amphitryon,"  a  comedy 
in  three  acts,  derived  from  Plautus,  and  originally  produced 
in  Paris  in  1668.  Dryden  dealt  very  freely  with  the  French 
text,  adding  an  underplot  and  introducing  the  new  char- 
acters of  Phaedra  and  Judge  Gripus.  "  It  was  thought  pro- 
per," writes  Bonnell  Thornton  in  his  translation  of  Plautus, 
**  to  distinguish  the  serious  from  the  tragic  parts  by  giving 
the  first  in  verse  and  the  other  in  prose,  which  it  may  be 
feared  has  led  him  mto  such  low  and  farcical  stuff  as  neither 
his  Latin  nor  his  French  original  betrayed  him  into."    Purcell 
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provided  an  overture  and  musical  accompaniments;  the 
cast  comprised  the  Jupiter  of  Betterton,  the  Alcmena  of 
the  famous  Mrs.  Barry,  the  Fhadra  of  Mrs.  Mountford  and 
the  Sosia  of  Nokes ;  and  altogether  "  Amphitryon "  seems 
to  have  achieved  great  success,  and  to  have  maintained  its 
place  in  the  dramatic  repertory  for  many  years.  Molibre 
himself,  it  may  be  noted,  had  been  the  original  Sosia^  and 
his  wife  the  first  Aicmena,  In  1756  Dr.  Hawksworth 
revised  Dryden's  text,  which  probably  by  this  time  had 
been  found  greatly  to  need  expurgation,  and  added  new 
music  to  the  play,  without,  however,  effecting  any  material 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  story.  In  this  rectified  form, 
** Amphitryon "  enjoyed  a  new  popularity.  In  1826  "Am- 
phitryon "  was  reduced  to  two  acts,  and  presented  at  Drury 
Lane  in  order  that  La  Porte,  the  French  actor,  might 
appear  upon  the  English  stage  in  the  part  of  Sosia ;  but  the 
performance  was  wholly  unsuccessful  Since  this  luckless 
experiment  "Amphitryon"  has  been  left  undisturbed,  in- 
cluded in  the  long  list  of  old  plays  held  to  be  unsuited  to 
the  stage  of  the  present  Now,  however,  Mr.  Oxenford 
has  ventured  upon  a  careful  rearrangement  of  the  work, 
with  a  view  to  its  representation  at  the  Court  Theatre. 
But  it  has  been  felt  that  something  more  was  necessary 
than  such  a  correction  of  the  dialogue  as  contented  Dr. 
Hawksworth  in  1756.  Not  merely  the  superstructure,  but 
the  very  foundation  of  the  play,  has  therefore  undergone 
disturbarK:e. 

In  this  new  version  of  "Amphitryon"  the  introductory 
scene,  in  which  Mercury  requests  of  Night  that  she  will 
prolong  her  reign  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  Jove,  is 
dispensed  with.  In  lieu,  Jupiter,  from  the  skies,  addresses 
the  audience,  commencing  his  speech  with  the  prosaic 
"  Ladies  and  gentlemen "  of  conventional  oratory,  implor- 
ing them  to  dismiss  from  their  minds  all  that  they  may 
have  previously  gathered  from  Lempribre  as  to  the  story  of 
Amphitryon,  for  its  facts  are  about  to  be  changed  to  suii 
new  formulas,  and  especially  warning  them  that  the  entertain- 
ment to  be  provided  will  not  be  in  the  nature  of  a  burlesque. 
The  action  of  the  play  takes  place  by  daylight  throughout 
Alanena  is  the  betrothed,  and  not  the  bride  of  Amphitryon. 
JupiUr  comes  to  earth  to  amuse  himself  with  stirring  a  lover's 
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jealousy  by  assuming  for  a  while  his  place  and  aspect,  and 
to  indulge  in  harmless,  if  insipid,  flirtation  with  the  beauti- 
ful Alcniena,  All  mention  of  the  paternity  and  origin  of 
Hercules  is,  of  course,  forborne.  Presumably,  the  history 
of  that  demigod,  as  it  has  been  hitherto  related,  is  to  be 
viewed  as  false  and  libellous.  Having  sufficiently  enjoyed 
himself  in  rather  an  idle  and  vacuous  way,  Jupiter  unde- 
ceives his  dupes,  and  resumes  his  seat  in  the  skies ;  the 
lovers  are  reunited,  and  the  play  terminates  comfortably. 
"  Amphitryon  "  is  thus  rendered  an  inoffensive  work  enough, 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  has  been  purged  to  an 
extent  that  is  rather  baneful  to  its  constitution.  With  its 
sins  against  decorum  much  of  its  sense  and  substance  have 
also  unavoidably  been  ejected,  and  the  result  is  attenuation 
and  infirmity  of  rather  a  perilous  kind.  Whether  the 
audience  would  have  endured  a  more  faithful  rendering  of 
a  familiar  fable,  protected  somewhat  by  its  classical  char- 
acter, can  hardly  be  affirmed ;  but  it  is  certain  that  cleansing 
a  work  of  this  order  is  very  like  "  restoring  "  an  old  picture : 
removal  of  the  dirt  involves  the  loss  of  much  that  is  of 
worth  and  interest.  However,  even  in  its  present  evisce- 
rated form,  "  Amphitryon "  is  far  from  an  unamusing  pro- 
duction, and  if  weak  as  a  drama,  is  attractive  as  a  theatrical 
curiosity.  Care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  good  examples 
of  Dryden's  verse,  and  these  skilfully  recited  can  scarcely 
fail  to  gratify  an  audience.  The  opportunities  of  hearing 
Dryden  in  a  theatre  have  become  very  rare,  and  the  fact  in 
itself  entitles  this  venture  at  the  Court  to  respect  and 
commendation.  "  Glorious  John  "  was  probably  last  repre- 
sented upon  the  stage  when  Macready  revived  "King 
Arthur"  with  PurcelFs  music  at  Drury  Lane  some  thirty 
years  ago.  Moreover,  the  performance  at  the  Court  presents 
many  attractive  features.  Mr.  Righton's  Sosia  is  as  genuine 
an  exhibition  of  comic  acting  as  can  now  be  seen  in  London ; 
the  actor  plays  with  well-disciplined  and  yet  abundant 
humour,  and  delivers  his  droll  speeches  with  excellent 
point  and  effect  Miss  Litton  is  a  most  sprightly  and  grace- 
ful representative  of  the  avaricious  waiting-maid  I^/uedraj 
and  Mr.  Steyne  is  an  efficient  Mercury,  Mr.  Vezin  declaims 
with  elocutionary  skill  in  the  part  of  Jupiter  if  he  fails  to 
distinguish  sufficiently  the  disguised  from  the  real  character 
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of  the  King  of  Heaven,  who  should  hardly  be  presented 
throned  above  wearing  the  helmet  and  arms  of  Amphitryon. 
Miss  Dyas  is  a  competent  Alcmena ;  Mr.  Fisher  appears  as 
the  true  Amphitryon^  and  Mrs.  Stephens  is  a  humorous 
representative  of  Sosia's  wife,  Bromicu  The  two  Amphi- 
iryons  and  the  two  Sosias  are  ingeniously  dressed  and  made 
up  to  render  mistakes  as  to  their  identity  credible  enough 
for  stage  purposes.  In  the  Roman  theatre,  the  actors  wear- 
ing masks,  the  difficulty  must  have  been  to  present  them 
sufficiently  unlike  each  other  for  the  due  information  of  the 
audience.  Indeed,  in  the  original  prologue  Mercury  is 
careful  to  state  that  in  order  that  he  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  real  Sosia  he  purposes  to  wear  feathers  in  his  cap. 
Purcell's  music  has  not  been  revived ;  the  songs  and  dances 
are  omitted,  and  in  lieu  of  the  original  prelude  Gluck's 
overture  to  "Iphigin  in  Aulide"  is  performed  by  the 
orchestra.  The  scene,  painted  by  Mr.  Hann,  represents 
the  exterior  of  Amphitryon's  house  at  Thebes,  and  remains 
unchanged  throughout  the  play. 


LIV. 
«  FALSE  SHAME.'* 

[Globe  Theatre.— November  1872,] 

The  hero  of  Mr.  F.  Marshall's  comedy  of  "  False  Shame  " 
is  a  certain  Arthur^  Lord  Chilton^  the  only  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Dashingioriy  a  young  gentleman  whose  humour  it  is  to 
despise  the  world's  opinion,  and  rather  to  incur  its  condem- 
nation than  to  trouble  himself  with  setting  it  right.  The 
character  has  been  ingeniously  conceived  and  adroitly 
demonstrated,  and  upon  its  merits  in  this  regard  depend 
the  play's  main  claims  to  success.  To  the  elegant  impassi- 
bility of  Sir  Charles  Coldstream^  Lord  Chilton  unites  some- 
thing of  the  misanthropy  of  77mon  of  Athens,  Active  and 
excitable,  he  affects  a  dandified  indolence  and  apathy; 
brave,  he  is  quite  content  to  be  thought  a  coward ;  generous 
and  beneficent,  he  shrinks  from  the  possibility  of  being 
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exhibited  on  that  account  as  deserving  of  popular  applause^ 
It  has  long  since  been  decided  by  family  arrangement  that 
he  is  to  marry  Miss  Magdalen  AtherUigh^  an  heiress,  to 
whom  he  is  sincerely  attached.     Miss  Athcrldgh  is  one  of 
those  heroines  of  poetic  tastes  and  romantic  aspirations  who 
from  the  time  of  Steele's  Biddy  Tipkin  have  often  figured 
upon  the  stage.     Dreaming  of  chivalry  and  knight-errantry, 
the  lady  is  shocked  at  the  apparent  coldness  and  the  prosaic 
conduct  of  her  lover.     She  fails  to  perceive  his  real  worth, 
while  he  disdains  to  depart  from  his  chosen  method  of 
life  for  the  sake  of  her  enlightenment.     Much  to  his  dis- 
advantage, therefore,  she  contrasts  his  negligence  with  the 
ardent  protestations  and  devoted  wooing  of  one  Ernest 
Bragleighy  who  boasts  an  Italian  origin  and  professes  a 
passionate  nature  in  harmony  with  the  scene  of  his  birth, 
but  who  is  in  truth  a  calculating  adventurer  seeking  the 
hand  of  the  heiress  with  a  view  to  possessing  her  fortune. 
In  the  course  of  a  picnic  at  Rowan  Ghyll  Falls,  Cumberland, 
Miss  Atherleigh  is  accidentally  plunged  in  the  stream.     In 
a  state  of  insensibility  she  is  rescued  by  Lord  Chilton^  who 
having  made  sure  of  her  safety,  abruptly  departs  to  avoid 
all  thanksgiving  upon  the  subject  and  to  escape  any  charge 
of  heroism  that  may  arise  from  his  proceedings.     He  has 
previously,  however,  possessed  himself  of  one  of  the  lady's 
rings,  leaving  in  lieu  of  it  a  ring  of  his  own.     In  the  absence 
of  her  real  preserver  Bragleigh  boldly  attributes  to  himself 
the  rescue  of  Miss  Atherleigh^  and  thus  establishes  a  new 
claim  to  her  affection.     This  he  enhances  presently  by 
stealing  from  Lord  Chilton  the  ring  he  had  taken  from  the 
lady  while  she  remained  unconscious.    In  this  way  BrAgleigh 
hopes  to  prove  fully  that  he  is  the  hero  he  has  represented 
himself.     His  theft  of  the  ring,  however,  has  been  witnessed 
by  a  young  lady  named  Constance  Howard^  a  friend  of  Miss 
Atherleigh^  who  has  had  the  wit  to  discover  Lord  ChiltorCs 
genuine  character.     In  due  course  the  villain  is  exposed, 
and  a  charge  of  felony  hanging  over  his  head,  he  is  con- 
strained to  make  humble  apologies  for  his  misdeeds,  and 
especially  to  Lord  Chilton^  upon  whom  he  had  heaped  many 
unwarrantable  insults  from  a  belief  that  his  lordship  was  of 
too  timid  a  nature  to  resent  them.     BragleigKs  challenge 
to  fight  a  duel  had  previously  been  accepted  by  Lord 
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Chilton^  with  a  stipulation  that  the  combat  should  be  fought 
with  swords  in  Chilton  Park,  the  nobleman  alleging  that  if 
he  is  to  outrage  the  laws  of  God  and  man  he  prefers  to  do 
so  upon  his  native  soil — a  curious  sentiment  that  for  inex- 
plicable reasons  seemed  greatly  to  commend  itself  to  the 
favour  of  the  gallery.  The  villain  discomfited  and  removed, 
and  Lord  Chilton^s  real  nature  effectually  manifested,  Miss 
Atherleigh  renounces  her  prepossessions  concerning  the 
romance  of  the  past,  and  the  curtain  descends  comfortably 
upon  her  union  with  her  noble  lover. 

"  False  Shame  "  is  hardly  to  be  accepted  as  a  picture  of 
real  life,  and  here  and  there  is  somewhat  crudely  con- 
structed. Certain  of  the  incidents  seem  to  be  contrived 
with  insufficient  art,  and  occasionally  the  complications  of 
the  fable  are  unduly  obscure.  But  the  play  is  interesting 
and  thoroughly  effective  in  representation.  Mr.  Marshall 
indeed  has,  upon  the  whole,  accomptished  his  task  care- 
fully and  conscientiously.  He  portrays  character  with  skill, 
and  has  spared  no  pains  to  perfect  his  dialogue,  which  is  at 
all  times  neat  and  sprightly,  and  often  genuinely  humorous. 
Considering  that  this  is  his  first  dramatic  essay  of  any  pre- 
tence, it  must  unquestionably  be  pronounced  a  work  of 
something  more  than  promise.  An  audience  who  could 
fail  to  find  sound  entertainment  in  such  a  play  must  surely 
be  difficult  to  please ;  and  dramatists  who  rely  upon  their 
own  inventiveness,  and  labour  with  a  due  sense  of  artistic 
considerations,  are  too  rare  for  Mr.  Marshall's  merits  of  this 
kind  to  be  allowed  to  pass  unrecognised.  The  play  was 
very  cordially  received ;  the  second  act,  in  which  the  author's 
ingenuity  is  seen  at  its  best,  winning  unusual  applause;  Mr. 
Montague  assumes  the  part  of  Lord  Chilton  with  excellent 
effect.  The  actor  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  difficulty 
of  repose  and  unconsciousness  upon  the  stage ;  his  manner 
is  throughout  natural  and  quiet,  while  he  yet  succeeds  in 
duly  impressing  and  interesting  his  audience,  and  delivers 
the  witty  speeches  with  which  he  is  entrusted  with  admir- 
able dexterity  and  intelligence.  Miss  Massey  is  rather 
overtaxed  by  the  part  of  MagdcUm  ;  the  lady  does  not  lack 
force  or  spirit,  but  her  acting  has  too  melodramatic  a 
manner,  and  is  deficient  in  discipline  and  refinement.  The 
minor  characters  are  well  sustained.     Mr.  Garden  and  Miss 
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Larking  are  vivacious  and  amusing  in  the  parts  of  a  hen- 
pecked colonel  and  his  wife;  Mr.  Billington  invests  the 
villain  Bragleigh  with  adequate  significance;  and  Miss 
Carlotta  Addison  personates  gracefully  and  intelligently 
A^s  Constance  Howard,  who  is  provided  with  a  lover  in 
Mr,  Percy  Gray,  a  lieutenant  in  "  the  Royal  Buffs,"  satis- 
factorily represented  by  Mr.  Charles  Neville. 


LV. 

'^  CROMWELL.'^ 

[Queen's  Theatre. — December  1872.] 

It  may  be  presumed  that  Colonel  Richards's  five-act  play 
of  "Cromwell"  has  been  produced  at  the  Queen's  Theatre 
by  way  of  "counterblast"  to  the'  Lyceum  tragedy  of 
"  Charles  I."  The  absurd  apotheosis  of  the  King  having 
proved  successful  at  the  one  house,  it  has  been  judged 
that  a  drama  aiming  at  the  glorification  of  the  Lord 
Protector  might  win  applause  at  the  other.  The  result, 
however,  has  disappointed  expectation  in  this  respect 
The  play  failed  to  please.  Colonel  Richards  does  not, 
it  is  true,  outrage  history  and  common  sense  so  glaringly 
as  Mr.  Wills  does  at  the  Lyceum ;  but  "  Cromwell,"  first 
published,  we  believe,  many  years  ago,  seems  to  have 
been  originally  devised  rather  as  a  rhetorical  poem  than 
as  a  stage  play;  in  any  case,  its  absolute  unfitness  for 
theatrical  purposes  became  manifest  within  a  few  minutes 
after  the  rising  of  the  curtain.  The  lack  of  sustained 
interest  or  continuous  narrative  may  not  be  fatal  to  a  play 
purporting  to  deal  with  historical  events ;  and  if  the  author 
had  been  content  to  occupy  the  scene  with  a  few  effective 
pictures  from  the  life  of  his  hero,  the  audience  would 
probably  have  overlooked  his  imperfect  knowledge  or  his 
neglect  of  the  laws  of  dramatic  composition.  But  unfor- 
tunately Colonel  Richards  has  so  encumbered  himself 
with  materials,  has  marshalled  his  incidents  so  clumsily, 
has;  so  crowded  the  stage  with  ill-defined  characters,  and 
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entrusted  them  with  so  many  prolix  speeches  and  redun- 
dant dialogues,  that  weariness,  perplexity,  and  depression 
afHicted  the  spectators  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  per- 
formance. Unable  to  approve,  and  yet  anxious  for  amuse- 
ment, they  sought  and  found  opportunities  for  expressing 
their  derision,  and  visited  upon  the  players  the  defects  of 
the  play.  Further,  they  formed  themselves  into  two 
parties,  hissing  or  cheering  accordingly  as  the  sentiment 
expressed  by  the  characters  were  Royalist  or  Republican. 
Under  these  painful  conditions  the  play  dragged  on  for 
some  four  hours ;  at  its  close  all  concerned  were  sufficiently 
exhausted.  In  the  first  scene  Cromwell  is  discovered  living 
with  his  family  at  St  Ives,  much  disturbed  at  the  issue 
of  the  writ  of  Ship-money.  He  discusses  the  state  of  the 
country  with  his  friends  Ireton^  Bradshaw^  and  Harrisoriy 
and  resistance  to  the  royal  mandate  is  determined  upon. 
Presently  he  falls  asleep,  and  sees  in  a  vision  the  execution 
of  the  King  in  front  of  Whitehall  That  a  dream  in  1634 
should  reveal  the  events  of  1649  is  certainly  remarkable 
enough ;  but  the  vision  is  effectively  contrived  and  obtained 
considerable  applause.  Ten  years  are  then  supposed  to 
elapse.  Cromwell s  rough  humours  with  his  Ironsides  are 
exhibited  and  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  is  fought  More- 
over, a  vague  underplot  is  developed.  Two  brothers, 
Arthur  and  Basil  Walton^  are  rival  suitors  for  the  hand 
of  Florence,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Simon  NeveL  Arthur  is 
assisted  by  William^  a  comic  serving-man,  who,  of  course, 
makes  love  to  Barbara^  the  waiting-maid  of  Miss  Nevely 
and  Basil  has  for  confederate  a  mysterious  buccaneer 
named  Wyckoff,  To  this  underplot  much  time  and  space 
are  devoted,  but  it  never  excites  interest  of  any  kind,  or 
even  acquires  intelligibility;  it  provoked  indeed  the 
severest  opposition  of  the  evening.  In  the  third  act, 
after  a  lengthy  debate,  the  King's  death  is  decided  upon. 
The  leading  incident  of  the  fourth  act  is  CromwelFs  con- 
templation of  the  dead  body  of  Charles,  a  dim  reproduction 
of  Delaroche's  famous  picture.  The  concluding  passages 
of  the  play  set  forth  with  most  fatiguing  elaboration  the 
death  of  Cromwell* s  daughter,  Mrs,  Claypole,  in  1658,  and 
the  recognition  at  home  and  abroad  of  the  Lord  Protector's 
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triumphs  by  sea  and  land.  The  last  scene  represents  the 
old  palace  at  Greenwich,  with  a  view  of  the  river,  and  the 
British  fleet  at  anchor. 

For  the  reader  "Cromwell"  may  perhaps  be  found  to 
possess  more  attractions  than  it  presents  to  the  playgoer. 
Colonel  Richards  writes  blank  verse  with  skill  and  vigour 
if  his  muse  oftentimes  stands  in  need  of  discipline  and 
discretion.  But  a  drama  must  consist  of  something  more 
than  eloquent  and  poetic  declamation,  and  it  is  the  mis- 
fortune of  "Cromwell"  that  the  characters  become  so 
infected  with  a  passion  for  high-flown  oratory  that  when 
they  once  begin  there  is  no  stopping  them.  Upon  the 
part  of  Cromwell  the  author  has  evidently  bestowed  great 
care  and  thought;  yet  the  result  is  scarcely  satisfactory. 
CromwelPs  religious  enthusiasm  is  but  faintly  suggested; 
and  his  remorseful  meditations  upon  the  death  of  the  King 
in  the  later  scenes  are  inconsistent  with  the  view  of  his 
character  which  is  presented  at  the  outset  of  the  drama. 
Croniwell  is  then  moved  only  by  a  strict  sense  of  duty,  and 
the  execution  is  to  him  a  matter  of  political  necessity  which 
cannot  be  avoided.  In  the  end,  he  is  almost  conscious  of 
crime,  and  forfeits  his  position  as  a  hero  with  right  and 
good  faith  upon  his  side.  The  other  characters  are  only 
feebly  portrayed.  Mrs.  Claypole^  with  her  Royalist  sympathies 
— which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  declared  to  be  "fudge" — does 
not  arrive  at  signiflcance,  although  the  scene  of  her  death 
is  not  without  dramatic  value.  It  occurs  so  late  in  the 
play,  however,  and  is  so  tediously  treated,  that  it  overtaxed 
the  patience  of  the  spectators.  Ireton^  Harrison^  and  Brad- 
shaw  are  very  indistinct  personages,  while  the  characters 
introduced  to  give  comic  relief — canting  soldiers  and  an 
unfortunate  innkeeper — only  succeeded  in  aggravating  the 
general  feeling  of  despondency.  The  very  arduous  part  of 
Cromwell  is  sustained  by  Mr.  George  Rignold  with  unusual 
force  and  ability.  He  delivers  his  almost  interminable 
soliloquies  with  untiring  energy,  and  displayed  genuine 
pathos  in  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Claypok.  Some 
reform  in  the  costume  worn  in  his  later  scenes  might 
perhaps  be  advisable.  Cromwell  should  hardly  appear 
in  1658  in  the  identical  dress  he  had  assumed  some  ten 
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years  before  at  the  trial  of  the  ^tng.  Mc  Ryder  appears 
as  Ir<t<m^  and  Miss  Marlborough  as  Lady  Cronnuell,  Mrs, 
Claypole  is  gracefully  and  pathetically  represented  by 
Miss  Wallis. 


LVL 
"THE  WICKED  WORLD/' 

[Haymarket  Thefttre.^>Jaaiiary  1873.] 

Mr.  Gilbert  has  apparently  derived  the  subject  of  his 
new  fairy  comedy  from  a  story  bearing  the  same  name 
which  he  contributed  to  "  Hood's  Annual "  some  two  or 
three  years  ago.  The  incidents  of  the  play  are  supposed 
to  occur  in  a  skyey  kingdom  inhabited  by  fairies,  who  from 
their  elevated  position  in  the  clouds  are  enabled  to  watcii 
and  to  condemn  the  proceedings  of  the  mortal  world  hang- 
ing in  the  ether  beneath  them.  At  an  early  stage  of  the 
representation  the  spectators  are  informed  that  each  dweller 
in  fairyland  has  upon  earth  '*  a  perfect  counterpart  in  out- 
ward form,"  so  perfect  indeed  that  even  the  immortals  are 
powerless  to  distinguish  themselves  from  their  duplicates. 
This  "  condition  precedent "  upon  which  the  fable  is  based 
is  sufficiently  perplexing  to  the  audience,  but  it  has  the 
advantage  of  economising  the  strength  of  the  company, 
and  enables  certain  of  the  performers  to  quit  the  scene  as 
fairies  and  forthwith  to  reappear  in  the  character  of  human 
beings.  The  female  dairies,  finding  their  state  of  existence 
rather  monotonously  happy,  resolve,  in  exercise  of  certain 
magical  powers  which  they  possess,  to  summon  to  the  skies 
the  "  earthly  counterparts  '^  of  two  male  fairies,  Eihais  and 
Phylkm^  who  have  been  despatched  by  their  king  upon 
some  mysterious  errand  to  distant  regions.  The  earthly 
Eth€us  and  Fhyllon  are  Gothic  knights  of  rude  bear- 
ing and  indifferent  morality.  They  enter  brawling  and 
blustering^  and  disgrace  fairyland  by  their  unchivalric 
conduct  Indeed,  as  they  frankly  explain,  they  believe 
themselves  in  the  paradise  of  Mohammed,  and  view  the 
faiiy  creatures  about  them  as  houris  ministering  to  their 
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enjoyment.  The  fairies,  however,  with  one  accord  fall  in 
love  with  these  coarse  roysterers.  The  introduction  of 
mortal  passion  into  fairyland,  and  the  miseries  that  there- 
upon ensue,  constitute  the  chief  argument  of  the  drama. 
Seleni,  the  fairy  queen,  precipitately  yields  her  heart  to 
Ethais^  who  sets  little  store  upon  the  gift,  and  seems 
attracted  more  by  the  charms  of  a  humbler  fairy  named 
Darine,  Between  Selen^  and  Darine  a  conflict  of  furious 
jealousy  arises.  Ultimately  Sderi^^  rebuking  Etkais  for  his 
ingratitude  and  inconstancy,  so  lashes  herself  into  frenzy 
that  she  hurls  at  Aim  one  of  those  highly  seasoned  maledic- 
tions that  have  become  fashionable  upon  the  stage  since 
the  success  of  Miss  Bateman's  famous  ciursing  scene  in 
"Leah."  The  mortals,  having  been  the  occasion  of  as 
much  mischief  as  possible  during  their  stay  of  twenty-four 
hours  in  fairyland,  are  then  sent  back  to  the  earth  ;  and  the 
play  concludes  rather  tamely  with  a  reflection  that  human 
love  is  not  for  fairies,  and  that  it  behoves  them  to  eschew 
morbid  curiosity  as  to  worldly  transactions. 

As  a  story,  "The  Wicked  World'*  displays  consider- 
able ingenuity,  but  it  is  essentially  unsuited  for  dramatic 
purposes.  Upon  the  stage  it  wears  the  air  of  laborious 
trifling,  and  its  lack  of  action  and  interest  becomes  oppres- 
sively manifest.  The  long  speeches  and  conversations  of 
the  characters  are  tedious,  and  weigh  heavily  upon  a  fable 
of  so  frail  a  constitution,  while  they  tend  in  no  way  to  clear 
up  its  obscurity  or  to  render  its  many  small  complications 
intelligible  to  the  audience.  To  relieve  the  more  serious 
portions  of  the  drama,  or  in  the  hope  of  fortifying  its 
unsubstantiality,  the  character  of  a  comic  fairy  has  been 
introduced ;  but  the  sallies  of  Lutin  are  not  particularly 
humorous,  while  his  observations  upon  the  nature  and 
results  of  earthly  love  are  scarcely  decorous.  Mr.  Gilbert's 
fancy  is  agile  enough,  but  his  imagination  seems  cold  and 
inert  His  fairies  are  unfairy-like,  distinguishable  in  no 
degree  from  the  mortal  characters,  using  the  same  forms  of 
speech,  expressing  the  same  modes  of  thought,  and  moved 
by  like  impulses  and  sentiments.  The  dramatis  persona 
throughout  are  but  shadowy,  inanimate  creatures,  who  never 
assert  their  individuality  or  attract  the  sympathy  of  the 
i^ectators*     The  play  is  written  in  blank  verse,  of  a  suffi- 
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ciently  fluent  character  if  it  be  unillumed  by  poetic  thought. 
The  curse  delivered  by  Se/e^ii  at  the  close  of  the  second 
act,  though  it  is  little  suited  to  the  character  of  the  fairy 
queen,  and  is  hardly  warranted  by  the  conduct  of  Ethais^ 
who  has  never  professed  himself  a  faithful  lover,  is  perhaps 
the  most  vigorous  and  effective  speech  in  the  play. 

"  The  Wicked  World  "  had  the  advantage  of  zealous  and 
painstaking  representation.  The  performers  were  perfect  in 
their  parts,  and  strove  their  best  to  carry  into  effect  the 
intentions  of  the  dramatist.  But  the  play  provides  few 
opportunities  for  acting,  and  depends  for  success  mainly 
upon  declamation.  Miss  Robertson  sustains  the  arduous 
character  of  Quun  S^leni  with  unusual  ability,  bears  herself 
most  gracefully,  and  though  cruelly  taxed  in  the  matter 
of  prolix  speeches,  accomplishes  these  with  rare  skill  The 
lady  well  merited  the  applause  her  efforts  obtained  from 
the  audience.  Darine  is  creditably  played  by  Miss  Roselle, 
and  Zayda^  a  more  sprightly  fairy,  by  Miss  Litton  of  the 
Court  Theatre,  who  may  be  specially  complimented  upon 
her  distinct  utterance  and  upon  her  pointed  rendering  of 
her  share  in  the  dialogue.  I'he  mortals  Ethais  and  Phyllon 
are  manfully  represented  by  Mr.  Kendal  and  Mr.  Arnott, 
who,  in  their  picturesque  suits  of  early  armour,  are  impres- 
sive figures  upon  the  scene.  The  part  of  Lutin  the  comic 
fairy  does  not  afford  Mr.  Buckstone  much  scope  for  the 
display  of  his  peculiar  humour,  but  the  popular  comedian 
contrived  to  move  merriment  at  every  possible  opportunity. 
It  may  be  well,  however,  to  relieve  him  of  the  long  prologue 
in  doggrel  rhyme  he  is  required  to  deliver  from  the  clouds 
at  the  opening  of  the  play.  The  speech  is  superfluous,  and 
is  evidently  an  embarrassment  to  the  actor.  The  new  scene 
provided  by  Mr.  O'Connor  is  an  ingenious  attempt  to  repre- 
sent a  "  Fairy  landscape  on  the  back  of  a  cloud." 
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LVII. 

«  ORIANA/* 

tGlobe  Theatre.— Febraary  1 873.] 

Mr.  Albery's  new  play,  or,  as  he  prefers  to  describe  it, 
"  romantic  legend,"  in  three  acts,  deals  with  certain  events 
supposed  to  occur  in  the  Happy  Isles,  wherever  they  may 
be,  at  some  remote  period,  vaguely  stated  in  the  pro- 
gramme to  be  "  days  gone  by,"  when  fairies  were  still  ex- 
tant, and  human  life  was  much  subjected  to  magical  and 
mystical  interference.  The  Happy  Isles,  their  name  not- 
withstanding, are  in  a  somewhat  unfortunate  condition,  for 
they  are  ruled  by  iT/V/f  jRaymondy  a  petty  Sardanapalus, 
who  has  abandoned  his  virtuous  Queen  Orianay  and  de- 
voted himself  to  vicious  courses,  crowding  his  court  with 
disreputable  bacchantes  and  thinly  clad  dancing  girls.  The 
dissolute  monarch's  neglect  of  the  welfare  of  his  subjects 
has  induced  them  to  revolt  against  his  authority,  and  one 
Oxeygy  a  noisy  demagogue  known  as  *'the  people's 
orator,"  has  resolved  upon  overturning  the  throne  and 
seizing  the  reins  of  power.  Meanwhile  Queen  Oriana 
leads  a  solitary  life,  brooding  over  the  state  of  the  nation 
and  mourning  the  loss  of  her  husband's  affection.  Sud- 
denly she  is  addressed  by  a  certain  fairy  named  Peep^  who 
is  represented  as  a  cripple,  and  who  promises  to  aid 
Oriana  in  winning  back  her  truant  lord.  Peep  has  her 
own  interests  to  serve  in  the  matter,  for  it  seems  her 
restoration  to  health  and  symmetry  depends  in  some  way 
upon  the  reconciliation  of  the  Xing  and  Queen,  The 
fairy,  after  a  process  of  incantation  has  been  accomplished, 
produces  a  magical  ring  endowed  with  something  of  the 
properties  of  the  "  little  western  flower"  of  the  "  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream  : "  whoever  wears  the  ring  has  the  power 
of  stirring  love  in  the  first  live  creature  encountered.  With 
the  misadventures  that  attend  the  fairy's  gift  and  the  com- 
plications arising  therefrom,  the  play  is  mainly  occupied. 
The  ring  is  first  assumed  by  Ckloey  a  milkmaid,  a  reproduc- 
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tion  of  Shakspeare's  Audrey  even  to  her  turnip,  and  she 
is  forthwith  loved  by  the  King.  Presently  the  King  secures 
possession  of  the  magical  ornament,  and,  chancing  to  viey^ 
his  reflection  in  a  mirror,  is  straightway  absorbed  in  self- 
love,  having  indeed  from  the  first  manifested  strong  predis- 
position to  fondness  of  that  kind.  Flamen^  a  portly  high 
priest,  and  the  plebeian  Oxeye  also  in  turn  possess  the  ring, 
and  find  themselves  objects  of  inexplicable  affection.  In 
the  end,  of  course,  the  fairy's  bauble  finds  its  way  to  the 
hands  of  OrianOy  and  she  is  enabled  to  resume  dominion 
over  King  Raymond^ s  heart ;  and  by  this  time  he  has  been 
schooled  by  adversity,  and  presumably  cured  of  his  profli- 
gate tastes,  for  he  has  undergone  dethronement  by  Oxeye, 
and  the  Happy  Isles  have  been  the  scene  of  revolution  and 
anarchy.  Kaymond  is  a  fugitive  compelled  to  disguise  him- 
self in  a  peasant's  dress  to  escape  the  violence  of  his  sub- 
jects. But  Queen  Orianay  assuming  the  armour  of  her  lord, 
places  herself  at  the  head  of  the  royal  forces  and  succeeds 
in  defeating  the  rebels  in  a  pitched  battle.  Oxeye  is 
punished  by  transportation  to^  England,  where  it  is  stated 
his  incendiary  efforts  as  an  orator  will  be  powerless  for 
harm ;  the  crippled  fairy  is  supposed  to  be  healed  of  her 
infirmities,  and  the  play  concludes  happily. 

"  Oriana  "  is  carefully  written,  partly  in  rhyme  and  partly 
in  blank  verse,  and  displays  considerable  poetic  fancy, 
which  may  not  be  especially  original,  but  is  yet  graceful 
and  pleasant  enough  in  its  way.  Mr.  Albery  has  apparently 
studied  the  fairies  of  the  poets,  acquainted  himself  with 
nursery  lore,  and  profited  by  "Alice's  Adventures  in 
Wonderland."  But  he  has  not  thoroughly  digested  his 
acquirements  in  this  respect,  and  has  failed  to  invest  his 
work  with  coherence  or  lucidity.  Moreover,  he  has  over- 
looked the  important  fact  that  a  dramatist  must  be  dramatic, 
if  he  would  move  the  interest  and  win  the  good  opinion  of 
his  audience.  The  fable  of  "  Oriana  "  is  obscure  and  over- 
burdened with  small  entanglements  which  tend  only  to  per- 
plexity and  weariness.  That  the  play  was  unsuited  to  the 
stage  became  manifest  at  an  early  period  of  the  represenia- 
lioa  •  The  author  and  his  creations  stood  estranged  from 
the  sympaithies  of  the  spectators  from  the  outset,  and  the 
division  between  them,  widened  more  and  more  as  the  per- 
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formance  proceeded,  until  derision  and  clamour  interrupted 
the  later  scenes,  and  the  curtain  descended  u^x^n  a  con- 
demned drama.  Offence  was  taken  at  certain  political 
allusions  which  were  not  very  happily  conceived,  and  bitter 
ridicule  followed  passages  of  d  poetical  character  which 
were  only  open  to  reproach  on  the  score  of  their  being  a 
trifle  affected,  and  would  probably  in  any  other  case  have 
secured  a  fair  show  of  approval.  But  in  truth  the  audience 
had  lost  patience,  and  could  no  longer  restrain  their  sense 
of  dissatisfaction.  The  result  had  its  painful  aspect  in  that 
considerable  ability  and  painstaking  had  undoubtedly  been 
exhibited  by  all  concerned  in  the  provision  of  the  entertain- 
ment. The  issue  of  the  experiment  might,  however,  have 
been  foreseen :  a  play  cannot  subsist  merely  upon  pretty 
speeches,  unsustained  by  interest  of  story  or  ingenious  de- 
lineation of  character.  The  rebuke  administered  by  the 
audience  was  rude  enough,  but  it  had  some  justification  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  players  had  but  slight  chance  of  distinguishing 
themselves,  the  characters  they  represented  being  of  so 
shadowy  a  nature,  and  they  were  embarrassed,  as  it  seemed, 
by  the  unusual  task  of  delivering  long  speeches  in  verse  to 
listless  or  irritated  hearers.  Miss  Massey  plays  Oriana  and 
presents  a  picturesque  figure  alike  in  her  fluent  robes  of 
white  satin  and  her  suit  of  antique  armour.  But  the  lady's 
elocutionary  method  is  rather  iponotonous,  and  her  acting 
is  too  plainly  artificial  Mr.  Montague  undertakes  the 
thankless  part  of  the  Sybarite  king,  but  appeared  ill  at  ease 
in  an  occupation  so  new  to  him,  incommoded  by  his  strange 
dress  and  overtaxed  by  the  large  share  that  devolves  upon 
him  of  the  music  with  which  the  drama  is  embellished. 
The  most  effective  character  is  perhaps  that  of  Peep^  the 
crippled  fairy,  played  with  genuine  spirit  and  intelligence 
by  Miss  Carlotta  Addison.  Mr.  Compton  gives  point  and 
humour  to  the  part  of  Oxeye,  the  agitator ;  Mr.  Flockton 
personates  a  rather  dreary  Court  jester,  and  Mr.  Garden 
appears  as  the  venerable  high  priest  Flamen^  who  has  to 
endure  the  absurd  wooing  of  the  King,  and  to  be  crowned 
with  roses  by  the  dancing  girls  of  the  Court.  Chioey  the  milk- 
maid, is  agreeably  represented  by  Miss  Hughes.  Musical 
illustrations  of  a  graceful  and  lively  kind  have  been  pro- 
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vided  in  great  abundance  by  Mr.  F.  Clay,  insomuch  that 
the  play  assumes  at  intervals  almost  an  operatic  character, 
and  the  orchestral  resources  of  the  theatre  are  severely  tried 


LVIII. 
^'MAN  AND  WIFE/' 

[Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre. — February  1873.] 

Mr.  WiLKiE  Collins  has  prepared  a  stage  version  of  his 
novel,  "  Man  and  Wife."  The  subject  did  not  seem  to  be 
especially  suited  to  theatrical  purposes,  since  it  included 
many  incidents  of  a  painful  kind  avowedly  founded  upon 
events  of  recent  occurrence ;  moreover,  the  author,  while 
seeking  to  interest  his  readers  in  an  elaborate  and  most 
entangled  narrative,  had  engaged  in  a  didactic  mission :  he 
strove  to  demonstrate  the  defective  condition  of  the  marriage 
law  in  Scotland,  and  to  laugh  to  scorn  the  modern  passion 
for  athletic  exercises.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Collins  has  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  the  end  he  had  in  view,  and  has 
proved  himself  to  be  a  dramatist  of  unusual  ability.  His 
play  is  no  confused  transfer  to  the  stage  of  select  scraps 
and  scenes  which  the  spectator  has  to  connect  and  digest 
as  best  he  may  with  such  help  as  he  can  derive  from  his 
memory  of  the  book,  but  a  complete  and  coherent  work, 
endowed  with  an  independent  vitality  of  its  own,  and  per- 
fectly intelligible  to  those  among  the  audience  unsupplied 
with  previous  information  upon  the  subject  The  story, 
though  still  retaining  a  certain  repellent  element,  which 
could  scarcely,  indeed,  be  altogether  suppressed,  is  set  forth 
with  lucid  art,  while  the  author  does  not  relinquish  his 
impeachment  of  amateur  gladiators  and  the  eccentricities 
of  the  law  of  marriage.  The  drama  is  in  four  acts,  the 
scene  is  laid  in  Scotland,  and  the  period  is  supposed  to 
be  the  present  The  opening  scene  represents  a  summer- 
house  adjoining  the  croquet-lawn  at  Windygates,  the  country 
seat  of  Sir  Patrick  Lundie,  a  retired  Scotch  lawyer.  The 
chief  characters  are  here  introduced,  and  the  audience  are 
enabled  to  understand  that  Arnold  Brinkworth^  a  young 
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officer  in  the  merchant  service,  is  the  devoted  lover  of  St'r 
PaincHs  step-daughter  Blanche^  that  his  affections  are  reci- 
procated by  the  lady,  and  that  very  urgent  necessity  exists 
for  the  speedy  marriage  of  her  governess,  Anne  Silvester^ 
with  Geoffrey  Deiamayn,  a  young  man  of  rude  manners  and 
boorish  tastes,  a  devotee  of  field  sports.  It  is  here  that  Mr. 
CoUins's  confirmed  inclination  to  subordinate  truthfulness 
of  character-painting  to  interest  of  plot  unpleasantly  asserts 
itself,  and  his  heroine  sustains  much  loss  of  sympathy  in 
consequence.  That  Anne  Silvester  should  have  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  arts  of  so  graceless  a  creature  as  Geoffrey  is 
not  credible;  but  the  fact  has  to  be  conceded  as  impera- 
tively necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  the  story.  Reluctantly 
yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  the  lady  he  has  betrayed, 
Geoffrey  consents  to  redress  her  wrongs,  and  to  meet  her 
at  the  village  inn  of  Craig  Fernie,  four  miles  distant  from 
Windygates,  in  order  that  they  may  there  declare  themselves 
man  and  wife  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  so  effect  a 
marriage  binding  under  the  Scottish  law.  After  Anne  has 
started  for  Craig  Fernie,  however,  Geoffrey  is  suddenly  sum- 
moned to  London  in  consequence  of  the  serious  illness  of 
his  father.  He  writes  a  hurried  note  to  Anne  informing 
her  of  his  change  of  plan,  and  describing  himself  as  her 
husband.  This  missive  he  entrusts  for  delivery  to  his  friend 
Arnold  Brtnkworih^  who  proceeds  to  the  village  inn  in 
Geoffrey's  stead.  Here  the  first  act  concludes,  and  it  may 
be  noted  that  it  is  admirably  dramatic,  conducted  with 
much  art,  and  that  it  moved  the  interest  of  the  audience  in 
no  ordinary  degree.  The  second  act  is  passed  at  the  inn 
at  Craig  Fernie,  and  is  of  weaker  constitution.  The 
humours  of  the  Scotch  waiter  Bishopriggs  are  redundantly 
exhibited,  and  the  story  moves  forward  but  sluggishly. 
This  is  the  scene  of  Arnold's  entanglement  in  a  suppositi- 
tious union  with  Anne^  and  the  young  sailor  certainly  con- 
nives a  little  too  openly  at  the  requirements  of  the  intrigue 
when  he  addresses  the  lady  as  his  wife  in  the  presence  of 
the  hostess  and  the  waiter,  and,  shrinking  from  quitting  the 
inn  at  night,  places  Miss  Silvester  in  a  most  cruel  position, 
with  no  other  excuse  for  his  inconsiderate  conduct  than  is 
afforded  by  the  unfavourable  condition  of  the  weather. 
The  act  closes  with  the  sudden  arrival  of  Blanche  Lundic 
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at  the  inn,  but  the  interesting  situation  thus  brought  about 
is  insufficiently  developed,  and  the  dramatist  seems  here  to 
have  neglected  a  valuable  opportunity.  The  scene  ends 
abruptly,  leaving  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of 
the  audience.  The  third  act,  after  the  occurrence  of  some 
pleasant  love  passages  between  Arnold  dsid.  BlanchCy  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  Geoffreys  discovery  that  he  can  evade  fulfil- 
ment of  his  promises  to  Anne  Silvester  by  declaring  her  to 
be  the  lawful  wife  of  Arnold  Brinkworth,  The  scene  in 
which  Geoffrey  throws  off  the  mask  and  ventures  to  insult 
the  woman  he  has  so  shamefully  wronged  is  highly  dra- 
matic, and  excited  genuine  enthusiasm.  An  intimation  of 
the  ultimate  fate  of  Geoffrey  is  afforded  at  this  period  of  the 
story  by  one  Mr,  Speedwell^  an  eminent  surgeon,  who 
volunteers  in  rather  an  unprofessional  way  an  opinion 
upon  the  young  man's  state  of  health  in  reference  to  his 
taste  for  violent  muscular  effort,  and  predicts  for  him  early 
disaster.  The  concluding  act  is  devoted  to  an  informal, 
and,  it  must  be  said,  rather  an  impossible,  trial  of  the 
question  whether  Arnold  Brinkuforth,  who  has  in  the 
interval  become  the  husband  of  Blanche,  had  not  in  such 
wise  been  guilty  of  bigamy,  in  that  he  had  previously 
married  Miss  Silvester.  The  scene  is  the  picture  gallery  at 
Windygates.  Sir  Patrick,  notwithstanding  the  relation  in 
which  he  stands  to  Blanche,  sits  as  judge;  Geoffrey  is 
present,  attended  by  his  solicitor,  and  evidence  is  taken 
upon  oath,  objections  to  the  questions  put  to  the  various 
witnesses  being  duly  registered  by  the  president  of  the 
private  tribunal  as  though  for  reference  to  the  decision  of 
a  superior  court.  The  production  of  the  letter  written  by 
Geoffrey  in  the  first  act  is  accepted  as  sufficient  proof  of  his 
own  marriage  with  Miss  Silvester,  and  Arnold  is  found 
guiltless  of  the  charge  of  bigamy.  Miss  Silvester's  reputa- 
tion is  thus  fairly  re-established,  but  she  is  yoked  with  a 
most  unworthy  partner.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  her 
term  of  punishment  in  this  respect  will  be  but  brief. 
Geoffrey,  in  the  act  of  threatening  his  wife  with  brutal 
violence  by  way  of  revenging  himself  upon  her  for  the 
frustration  of  his  villany,  is  stricken  with  paralysis.  With 
the  doctor's  announcement  that  the  athlete's  race  is  nearly 
run,  the  drama  concludes.     It  will  be  seen  that  there  has 
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been  here  considerable  departure  from  the  arrangements  of 
the  original  work. 

"  Man  and  Wife  "  is  not  to  be  classed  among  the  pleasant 
plays  which  have  hitherto  been  the  staple  entertainments 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  in  which  wit  and  senti- 
ment have  been  dexterously  combined,  and  sketches  of  the 
quieter  scenes  of  social  life  have  been  cleverly  presented. 
Mr.  CoUins's  play  is  a  production  of  a  more  forcible  if  more 
gloomy  character,  with  a  tendency  towards  melodrama  and 
a  severely  tragical  catastrophe.  Its  real  interest,  however, 
and  the  skill  with  which  it  is  constructed  and  represented, 
will  probably  secure  for  it  a  popularity  of  some  endurance. 
It  is  well  and  tersely  written,  the  earlier  dialogues  being 
especially  noteworthy  for  their  point  and  vivacity.  The 
performance  exemplified  the  conscientious  care  and  good 
taste  which  have  invariably  characterised  Miss  Wilton's 
management.  The  play  had  been  diligently  rehearsed,  and 
the  stage  arrangements  and  artifices  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Mr.  Coghlan  personates  the  ruffianly  Geoffrey  with 
discreet  power,  and  the  unfortunate  Anne  Silvester  finds  a 
most  sympathetic  representative  in  Miss  Foote.  Miss 
Wilton  is  most  sprightly  and  graceful  in  the  part  of  BlancJu 
Lundie^  and  Mr.  Bancroft  gives  importance  to  the  very 
subordinate  character  of  the  doctor.  As  ^r  Patrick 
Lundie,  Mr.  Hare  is  enabled  to  reproduce  one  of  his 
established  portraitures  of  a  shrewd,  sarcastic,  and  yet 
kindly  elderly  gentleman.  Mr.  Dewar  exhibits  considerable 
humour  as  BishopriggSy  the  Scotch  waiter.  Arnold  Brink- 
worth  is  represented  by  Mr.  Herbert,  a  young  performer, 
who  does  not  spare  exertion,  but  whose  art  is  at  present 
in  rather  an  immature  state.  The  part  of  Lady  Lutidic  is 
commendably  sustained  by  Mrs.  Leigh  Murray. 
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«puT  TO  THE  TEST/^ 

[Olympic  Theatre. — February  1873.] 

Dr.  Westland  Marston's  new  one-act  drama  is  avowedly 
an  adaptation  of  "  La  Malaria,"  a  tragedy  written  by  the 
Marquis  de  Belloy,  which  first  appeared  in  Paris  in  1853, 
when  its  representation  was,  for  undiscovered  reasons, 
prohibited  by  the  authorities,  although  it  is  stated  to  have 
subsequently  enjoyed  "un  grand  succfes  de  lecture."  The 
subject  is  derived  from  the  well-known  passages  closing  the 
fifth  canto  of  the  "  Purgatorio  3 "  and  it  may  be  remembered 
that  Mdme.  Ristori,  during  one  of  her  London  engagements, 
sustained  on  some  few  occasions  the  part  of  Pia  de  Tolomei 
in  what  was  probably  an  Italian  version  with  amplifications 
of  the  French  drama.  The  English  author  has  arranged 
his  edition  with  excellent  taste  and  skill,  translating  the 
dialogue  and  speeches  of  the  original  into  nervous  and 
resonant  blank  verse.  The  period  is  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  scene  represents  a  room  in 
the  castle  of  the  Count  Ndlo  Delia  Pietra,  overlooking  the 
Tuscan  Maremma.  Here  the  cruel  husband,  maddened 
by  a  suspicion  that  he  has  been  betrayed,  imprisons  his 
CountesSy  designing  her  lingering  death  from  the  mephitic 
vapours  of  the  marshes.  In  the  English  play  the  hapless 
Pids  only  fault  is  that  before  her  union  with  the  Count 
she  had  beyond  recall  given  her  heart  to  another  and  been 
fondly  loved  in  return.  For  this  she  is  doomed  to  die; 
life  being  offered  to  her,  however,  upon  one  condition — 
that  she  will  reveal  the  name  of  her  lover,  and  yield  him 
as  a  scapegoat  to  her  husband's  cruel  revenge.  She  prefers 
death;  she  is,  indeed,  already  mortally  stricken,  parched 
with  fever,  waxing  hourly  more  and  more  faint  and  weak. 
Suddenly  intelligence  arrives  that  the  chief  of  the  Tolomei^ 
the  father  of  Pia^  with  an  armed  force,  is  approaching  the 
castle  to  rescue  her  from  captivity  and  death.  But  the 
Count  is  not  to  be  baulked  of  his  vengeance.     He  is 
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learned  in  chemistry,  skilled  in  the  compounding  of  deadly 
drugs.  He  sprinkles  poison  upon  the  bouquet  of  the 
Countess,  and  ensures  her  death  before  help  from  without 
can  reach  her.  Still  he  offers  her  life  once  more  if  she 
will  but  betray  her  lover;  for  he  possesses  an  antidote 
to  the  poison  of  the  flowers.  But  Pia  resolutely  dies, 
and  makes  no  sign.  The  lover's  name  is  not  revealed; 
her  secret  dies  with  her.  The  Count  then  inhales  the 
poison,  and  falls  dead  beside  his  murdered  wife,  as  military 
music  is  heard  without,  announcing  the  arrival  of  the 
Tolomei  at  the  castle.  Upon  this  catastrophe  the  curtain 
descends. 

A  story  so  deeply  tragic  as  the  murder  of  Pia  can  hardly 
be  adequately  set  forth  in  a  one-act  play  that  occupies 
scarcely  an  hour  in  representation.  The  spectators  are 
imperfectly  prepared  for  so  abrupt  a  call  upon  their  keenest 
sympathies,  while  the  players  have  a  corresponding  diffi- 
culty in  surrendering  themselves  on  the  instant  to  the 
violent  emotions  of  the  scene.  At  any  rate,  the  English 
stage  no  longer  possesses  artists  with  the  whirlwind  of 
passion  immediately  at  their  command,  able  to  sound  and 
to  dwell  upon,  as  it  were,  the  highest  note  in  their  compass 
without  the  help  of  an  ascending  scale.  Yet  something 
of  this  kind  is  indispensable  in  such  a  play  as  ''  La  Ma- 
laria,^' which  indeed  wears  much  the  air  of  the  last  act 
of  a  tragedy.  It  has  no  moments  of  calm,  all  introduc- 
tory matter  is  suppressed,  and  no  time  is  allowed  for 
that  gradual  kindling  of  excitement  which  is  especially  of 
importance  in  a  work  of  poetic  pretensions,  exalted  by  its 
nature  above  the  ordinary  mood  and  method  of  thought 
of  a  general  audience.  Before  the  playgoer,  unaccustomed 
of  late  years  to  the  performance  of  tragedy  of  any  kind, 
has  brought  himself  into  harmony  with  the  vehement  and 
woeful  tones  of  the  play,  the  curtain  is  on  the  eve  of 
descent.  This  defect  conceded,  however,  it  is  to  be  said 
that  "Put  to  the  Test"  is  constructed  with  much  art,  is 
highly  dramatic,  and  that  its  closing  incidents,  comprising 
the  death  of  Pia  and  her  husband,  are  most  impressive. 
The  performance  could  present  but  a  shadow  of  the  effect 
the  drama  is  susceptible  of  in  the  hands  of  players  skilled 
in  tragic  impersonation  before  a  thoroughly  informed  and 
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sympathetic  audience.  Mr.  William  Rignold  displays  an 
abundance  of  zeal  and  force  in  the  part  of  the  Count ;  but 
the  actor  has  little  subtlety  or  real  intensity,  and  omits  to 
suggest  the  passionate  love  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Othello, 
underlies,  and  indeed  generates,  Pietrds  frenzy  of  jealousy 
and  vindictiveness.  As  the  Countess^  Miss  Cavendish, 
perhaps  judiciously,  refrains  from  any  attempt  to  depict 
the  acute  physical  suffering,  the  fevered  tremulousness  of 
voice  and  limb,  the  poisoned  look,  the  air  of  despair,  which 
Ristori  expended  her  utmost  art  in  portraying  with  a 
completeness  that  certainly  had  its  distressing  side.  Miss 
Cavendish  is  graceful,  refined,  and  pathetic,  declaiming  her 
speeches  with  marked  ability ;  but  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
power  and  spontaneity  in  her  impersonation.  To  render 
with  full  justice,  however,  the  passionate  abandonment  and 
the  terrible  sufferings  of  Pia,  demands  an  actress  of  absolute 
genius. 


LX. 

"THE  CATARACT  OF  THE  GANGES.*' 

[Drury  Lane  Theatre. — March  1873.] 

Whenever  a  change  of  entertainment  is  deemed  advisable 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  it  is  the  custom  of  its  present 
lessee  to  issue  a  kind  of  proclamation  inviting  public  atten- 
tion to  his  proceedings,  and  explaining  and  extolling  the 
objects  he  has  iq  view.  It  seems  to  be  apprehended  that 
in  the  absence  of  some  ceremonious  notification  of  this 
kind  the  managerial  arrangements  might  escape  their  due 
share  of  general  observation,  although  "a  flourish  of 
trumpets"  has  oftentimes  been  known  to  prelude  the 
entrance  of  Tom  Thumb.  Mr.  Chatter  ton  now  formally 
announces  that  he  has  been  moved  to  revive  the  old  melo- 
drama of  "  The  Cataract  of  the  Ganges,"  from  "  his  belief 
in  the  judgment  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Robert  William 
Elliston,  who  produced  the  drama  with  unexampled  suc- 
cess fifty  years  ago,"  and  from  his  desire  to  test  whether  an 
entertainment  which  attracted  thousands  to  Drury  Lane  in 
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1823  will  be  equally  fortunate  in  1873.  On  this  latter 
point  there  can  be  no  possible  objection  to  Mr.  Chatterton 
satisfying  his  curiosity,  which,  if  not  laudable  exactly,  is  yet 
innocuous  enough ;  but  he  may  be  counselled  to  confine 
within  reasonable  limits  "his  belief  in  the  judgment  of  his 
predecessor,"  and  not  to  regard  "  the  great  lessee,"  as  he 
was  once  called,  too  exclusively  as  an  exemplar.  Elliston 
was,  no  doubt,  a  most  admirable  actor,  but  he  was  guilty 
of  many  follies,  of  many  vices  even,  while  his  career  as 
manager  of  Drury  Lane  terminated  disastrously  in  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy  within  a  few  seasons  of  his  successful 
production  of  "The  Cataract  of  the  Ganges."  That  the 
play  met  with  great  popularity,  however,  admits  of  no 
question.  It  enjoyed  a  run  of  some  fifty  nights,  a  most 
convincing  proof  of  theatrical  prosperity  half  a  century  ago. 
It  is  now  presented  as  the  leading  attraction  of  the  evening ; 
but  it  was  originally  played  as  an  after-piece.  On  the  first 
night  of  its  performance  it  followed  Milman's  tragedy  of 
"Fazio,"  a  solemn  and  severe  work,  which: perhaps  strongly 
predisposed  the  audience  to  regard  with  favour  a  production 
of  a  livelier  and  less  exacting  kind.  Moreover,  "  live  horses  " 
and  "real  water  "were  then  comparative  novelties  upon  the 
stage  of  a  patent  theatre,  and  the  public  of  that  period  was 
afflicted  with  a  ruling  taste  for  equestrian  spectacles.  In 
the  end  both  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  paid  the 
penalty  of  the  successes  they  obtained  in  this  way.  The 
fact  that  they  had  appropriated  the  attractions  of  the  minor 
theatres  was  employed  as  an  argument  for  depriving  them 
of  their  exclusive  privileges,  and  establishing  free  trade  in 
dramatic  exhibitions.  The  patents  were  never  formally 
cancelled,  but  they  were  thus  rendered  nugatory. 

"The  Cataract  of  the  Ganges"  was  written  by  W.  T. 
Moncrieff,  a  skilled  playwright,  whose  works  have  not 
retained  possession  of  the  theatre,  but  who  in  his  time 
enjoyed  some  fame  as  the  adapter  of  "Tom  and  Jerry," 
and  the  author  of  "  Giovanni  in  London  "  and  many  other 
favourite  dramas.  Moncrieff  did  not  pretend  to  be  more 
learned  than  his  audience  on  the  subject  of  Eastern  history, 
life,  and  manners,  but  he  was  content  to  provide  a  showy 
play,  in  which  many  characters  should  appear  attired  in 
costumes  more  or  less  of  an  Oriental  pattern,  many  speeches 
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should  be  delivered  glorifying  the  flag  and  deeds  of  England, 
and  quadruped  performers  and  a  tank  of  water  should  be 
effectively  employed  The  scene  is  laid  at  Baroda,  but  so 
far  as  probability  is  concerned,  it  might  with  almost  equal 
justice  have  been  laid  at  Brompton.  Jam  Saheb^  the  Rajah 
of  Guzerat,  is  a  member  of  the  Johrejah  tribe,  bound  by 
their  religion  to  slaughter  all  their  female  oflfspring.  Never- 
theless Jam  Saheb  has  preserved  the  life  of  his  daughter 
Zamitte  by  disguising  the  young  lady  in  male  dress,  and 
bringing  her  up  as.  his  son.  But  when  Ackbar^  the  Emperor 
of  Delhi,  and  Mokarra^  the  Grand  Brahmin  of  the  Johrejah 
tribe,  have  resolved  upon  the  union  of  the  supposed  son  of 
the  Rajah  with  Dessa,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  Jam  Saheb  to  confess  the  mis- 
conduct of  which  he  has  been  guilty.  Thereupon  Mokarra^ 
the  Grand  Brahmin,  takes  possession  of  Zamine^  and  con- 
fines her  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Temple  of  Juggernaut, 
persecuting  her  by  the  proffer  of  his  love.  Jack  Robinson^ 
the  servant  of  Colonel  Mordaunt,  an  English  officer  attached 
to  the  Court  of  the  Rajah,  attempts  the  rescue  of  Zamine  ; 
but  though  he  makes  prodigious  exertions,  fails  to  achieve 
his  end.  It  is  Robinsoris  humour  to  emulate  the  adventures 
of  Robinson  Crusoe,  to  refer  constantly  for  advice  to  the 
narrative  of  that  mariner,  and  to  wear  a  similar  costume  of 
goatskins,  without  reference  to  its  unfitness  for  the  climate 
of  Baroda.  Mokarra  then  secretes  Zamine  in  '^  the  sacred 
wood  of  Himalaya  leading  to  the  Cataract  of  the  Ganges," 
and  upon  her  persistent  refusal  to  requite  his  affection 
orders  his  attendant  priests  to  burn  her  alive.  From  this 
dreadful  fate,  however,  she  is  saved  by  the  timely  arrival  of 
Colonel  Mordaunt,  a  brave  but  rather  wordy  soldier  in  com- 
mand of  the  English  forces.  England  has  decided  that 
infanticide  shall  cease  in  India,  and  that  the  life  of  the 
Rajah's  daughter  shall  be  preserved.  The  sacred  wood  of 
Himalaya  is  surrounded  by  the  soldiery.  But  still  Zamine 
is  at  the  mercy  of  Mokarra  and  his  priests.  Forthwith  one 
Irany  a  native  warrior  in  the  service  of  the  Rajah,  mounts 
upon  a  white  charger,  and  snatching  Zamine  from  the  hands 
of  her  oppressors,  canters  gently  with  her  up  a  flight  of 
stairs  down  which  a  moderate  shower-bath  is  musically 
trickling — this  is  the  famous    Cataract    of   the  Ganges. 
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The  playbill  describes  the  easy  flight  of  stairs  as  "rocky 
precipices,"  and  the  escape  of  Iran  and  Zamine  as  "  thrill- 
ing." The  Rajah's  daughter  safe,  the  British  forces,  headed 
by  the  gallant  Mordaunt^  overpower  the  Brahmin  priests; 
Mokarra  is  shot  dead  hyjack  Robinson;  pans  of  red  fire  are 
lighted  in  the  wings  and  illumine  the  stage ;  and  the  cur- 
tain descends  upon  Mr.  MoncrieflTs  popular  melodrama. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  modern  audiences,  schooled  in 
stage  artifices,  and  familiar  even  to  contempt  with  starding 
effects,  will  find  "  The  Cataract  of  the  Ganges  "  a  far  less 
imposing  production  than  did  their  grandsires.  In  fifty 
years  the  theatre  has  much  advanced  in  scenic  contri- 
vances, and  burlesque  has  undermined  faith  in  histrionic 
illusions.  Better  equestrian  dramas  than  this  have  been 
seen  by  the  score.  Indeed  "  The  Cataract  of  the  Ganges  " 
is  but  a  "  one-horse  "  spectacle  after  all.  No  other  quadru- 
ped performer  appears  but  the  one  who  bears  away  a  lay 
figure  in  Zaminis  clothes  in  the  concluding  scene.  At  no 
time  could  the  play  have  been  possessed  of  any  kind  of 
literary  worth,  nor  has  it  the  advantage  of  providing  the 
actors  with  effective  occupation.  It  has  the  merit,  however, 
of  brevity,  and  of  being  undesignedly  but  most  completely 
ludicrous.  Few  more  comical  things  than  the  crowning 
situation  have  been  presented  upon  the  stage  of  late  years. 
The  play  has  been  liberally  decorated,  the  costumes  are 
redundantly  spangled,  swarms  of  supernumeraries  fill  the 
stage,  and  new  scenery  has  been  provided  by  Mr.  Beverly. 
The  music,  chiefly  borrowed  from  "  Le  Cheval  de  Bronze  " 
and  "  La  Bayadere  "  of  Auber,  has  been  skilfully  arranged 
by  Mr.  Levey. 


LXT. 

"TIME  WORKS  WONDERS." 

[Globe  Theatre.— Mareh  1873.] 

"Time  works  Wonders,"  Douglas  Jerrold's  best  comedy, 
was  originally  devised  for  the  unusually  strong  company 
assembled  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  in  1845,  <uid  has 
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rarely  been  presented  since  upon  the  London  stage.  The 
dramatist  stirred  himself  to  provide  the  able  actors  at  his 
command  with  congenial  occupation,  and  to  apportion 
them  equal  shares  in  the  dialogue  and  situations  of  his  play. 
In  this  way  he  was  tempted  to  overcrowd  his  canvas  some- 
what, and  to  neglect  the  harmony  and  distinctness  of  his 
design.  The  subject  became  unduly  subdivided,  action  was 
too  often  halted  and  interest  suspended  at  inconvenient 
moments,  in  order  that  humorous  conversation  might  be 
indulged  in  to  excess,  and  elaborate  full-length  portraits  exhi- 
bited upon  occasions  when  far  slighter  and  less  pretentious 
sketches  would  have  amply  sufficed.  Yet  the  main  theme 
of  the  comedy  consists  of  a  graceful  and  ingenious  love-story, 
which  is  thoroughly  effective  in  representation.  Clarence 
Norman^  the  nephew  of  a  rich  baronet,  has  eloped  from 
Oxford  with  Florentine^  a  baker's  daughter  and  a  parlour 
boarder  at  Miss  Tucket^s  seminary  for  young  ladies.  The 
fugitives  are  overtaken  at  a  village  inn  by  the  friends  of 
Florentine^  who  is  induced  to  abandon  her  lover  and  to 
return  to  school.  It  is  explained  to  her  that  her  union 
with  Clarence  will  but  lead  to  his  complete  ruin,  for  he  is 
solely  dependent  upon  the  generosity  of  his  uncle  Sir 
Gilbert,  who  will  certainly  decline  to  recognise  "  the  baker's 
daughter "  as  an  eligible  partner  for  his  nephew  and  heir. 
Five  years  are  then  supposed  to  elapse.  Florentine  has 
inherited  a  modest  fortune,  and  lives  in  retirement  with  a 
companion,  Miss  Tucker^  her  old  schoolmistress,  ruined  by 
the  elopement  of  her  former  pupil  and  the  scandal  that 
thereupon  ensued.  Clarence  has  been  abroad,  and 
schooled  by  his  proud  and  worldly  uncle,  believes  himself 
thoroughly  cured  of  his  boyish  love  and  hardened  into 
philosophic  apathy.  Chance  makes  Sir  Gilbert  and  Floren- 
tine acquainted,  and  the  baronet,  ignorant  of  her  condition, 
even  of  her  name,  becomes  her  devoted  suitor.  Piqued  by 
the  coldness  of  Clarence^  Florentine  suddenly  consents  to 
become  the  wife  of  Sir  Gilbert,  whose  generous  ardour 
contrasts  forcibly  with  his  nephew's  apparent  heartlessness. 
But  she  finds  the  sacrifice  impossible ;  she  is  still  faithful  to 
her  boy-lover,  and  resolves  upon  solitary  flight  as  the  only 
method  of  escaping  from  the  perplexity  of  her  situation. 
Meanwhile  the  love  of  Clarence  iox  Florentine  reawakens ;  he 
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upbraids  his  uncle  for  the  cruel  teaching  that  has  made  his 
life  miserable.  Sir  Gilbert  withdraws  his  worldly  opinions, 
and  himself  instructed  by  love,  bids  his  nephew  marry 
whom  he  will,  "the  baker's  daughter"  even,  if  he  should 
find  her  still  worthy  of  his  affection.  The  conclusion  may 
be  readily  surmised  The  baronet  bears  his  disappoint- 
ment with  the  grace  of  a  true  gentleman,  and  Florentine 
and  Clarence  are  made  happy.  The  scenes  devoted  to  this 
portion  of  the  play  are  conducted  with  genuine  dramatic 
skill,  as  the  language,  if  a  little  artificial  now  and  then,  is 
yet  eloquent,  nervous,  and  pathetic.  Unfortunately,  much 
interruption  occurs  from  the  episodic  matter  with  which  the 
work  is  encumbered,  and  which  now,  in  the  hands  of  less 
competent  artists  than  those  concerned  in  the  original 
representation,  is  found  to  be  rather  oppressive.  Miss 
Tucker  has  a  lover  in  the  person  of  Professor  Truffles^  a 
needy,  itinerant  lecturer,  who  "  travelled  with  the  solar  sys- 
tem in  a  deal  box,  read  the  school-girls  lectures,  and  taught 
'em  acids  and  gases  and  eccentricity — no  electricity;"  a 
humorous  character  entrusted  with  many  admirable  witti- 
cisms, but  of  little  real  influence  upon  the  events  of  the 
fable.  Then  there  are  comic  servants.  Chicken^  Florentines 
maid,  and  Bantam^  who,  from  trading  in  game  cocks,  has 
risen  to  be  a  valet ;  the  Goldihumb  family;  and  Bessy  Tulips 
a  pupil  of  Miss  Tuckei^Sy  who  has  clandestinely  married 
Felix  Goldthumb,  Old  Mr.  Goldthumh  has  been  a  trunk- 
maker,  and  thus  acquired  a  curious  acquaintance  with  litera- 
ture; his  studies  of  classical  history  have  persuaded  him 
that  his  soft  heart  is  of  stoical  firmness,  and  in  emulation 
of  Brutus  he  has  shut  his  door  in  the  face  of  his  son  Felio^ 
His^atural  tenderness  and  his  affected  severity  are  in  per- 
petual conflict  The  father  and  son  are  of  course  reconciled 
at  last,  but  the  play  suffers  much  meanwhile,  and  the  borders 
of  farce  are  approached  when,  to  mollify  Mr,  Goldthumb  by 
invoking  his  superstitious  fears,  five  of  the  characters  pretend 
that  they  have  been  afflicted  by  similar  dreams,  and  have 
seen  in  a  vision  the  death  of  Felix  in  the  course  of  a  tiger 
hunt.  This  is  the  weakest  point  in  the  comedy.  Never- 
theless, the  merits  of  "Time  works  Wonders"  are  far  in 
excess  of  its  defects  as  an  acting  play ;  in  wit,  sentiment, 
and  adroit  character-painting  it  is  scarcely  to  be  equalled 
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by  any  work  in  the  existing  dramatic  repertory;  and  Mn 
Montague  has  done  well  to  revive  the  comedy,  even  though 
the  means  at  his  command  are  not  adequate  to  its  complete 
representation. 

The  chief  infirmity  of  the  performance  arises  from  the 
actors'  lack  of  skill  in  delivering  the  polished  sentences  and 
carefully  prepared  sallies  of  the  author,  which  should  not  be 
hastily  uttered  as  though  they  were  crackers  to  be  got  out 
of  hand  as  soon  as  may  be,  lest  they  should  explode  prema- 
turely, but  should  rather  be  viewed  as  acute  darts  to  be 
delicately  poised  and  deliberately  levelled,  so  that  they  may 
certainly  hit  the  mark  aimed  at  As  a  preliminary,  perhaps, 
the  players  should  make  sure  that  they  themselves  have 
mastered  the  significance  of  Jerrold's  wit,  otherwise  they 
can  hardly  hope  to  render  it  intelligible  to  the  audience. 
Even  Miss  Carlotta  Addison,  whose  performance  of  Floren- 
tine was  the  most  notable  feature  of  the  evening,  is  far  too 
apt  to  hurry  her  speeches  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  due 
effect ;  the  actress,  however,  displayed  rare  command  of 
pathetic  expression,  and  generally  her  efibrts  were  marked 
by  much  refined  intelligence,  although  she  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  yoked  with  a  deplorably  incompetent  Clarence 
Norman,  Mr.  Montague,  who  might  have  greatly  aided  the 
representation  by  undertaking  this  really  important  char- 
acter, has  unluckily  elected  to  appear  as  Felix  Goldthumby 
influenced  probably  by  the  consideration  that  Mr.  Charles 
Mathews  had  originally  assumed  that  part  But  Mr. 
Mathews  even  was  unable  to  redeem  Felix  from  insipidity, 
and  Mr.  Montague,  although  he  is  zealous  to  excess,  is  not 
more  successful.  Mr.  Flockton  plays  Sir  Gilbert  Norman 
carefully  and  well,  and  Mr.  Addison  gives  good  effect  to  the 
part  of  old  Goldthumb,  securing  a  round  of  applause  by  his 
hearty  burst  of  feeling  in  the  scene  of  his  reconciliation 
with  his  son.  Miss  Larkins  is  an  acceptable  Miss  Tucker; 
and  Mr.  Compton,  though  he  misses  the  more  engaging 
qualities  of  Professor  Iruffles — ^who,  if  an  impostor,  was 
at  least  a  plausible  and  pleasant  one — yet  renders  the 
part  fairly  amusing.  Miss  Massey  undertakes  the  char- 
acter of  Bessy  2\dip,  originally  supported  by  Madame 
VestriSb 
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LXIL 

"THE  FATE  OF  EUGENE  ARAM." 

[Lyceum  Theatre. — April  1873.] 

The  excess  of  interest  and  sympathy  that  has  attached  to 
the  case  of  the  usher  Eugene  Aram,  hanged  at  York  in 
1759  for  the  murder  some  fourteen  years  before  of  his  friend 
Daniel  Clark,  a  shoemaker,  may  be  attributed  to  the  con- 
trast afforded  by  the  brutality  of  the  crime  and  a  certain 
cultivation  that  yet  distinguished  its  perpetrator.  A  self- 
taught  man,  he  possessed  considerable  literary  attainments, 
and  during  the  many  years  that  he  escaped  arrest  and 
punishment  he  had  been  leading  a  quiet,  reputable,  and 
studious  life.  The  murder  was  of  a  coarse  and  common- 
place kind  enough ;  if  Aram's  confession  is  to  be  credited, 
it  was  prompted  by  jealousy  and  revenge ;  he  had  discovered 
that  an  intrigue  existed  between  his  wife  and  Clark.  It 
was  clearly  proved,  however,  that  the  assassin  had  appro- 
priated the  money  of  his  victim.  Both  Godwin  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott  are  said  to  have  been  tempted  by  the  subject, 
and  to  have  planned,  applying  it  to  the  purposes  of  fiction ; 
Hood  devoted  to.  it  one  of  the  most  masterly  of  his  graver 
poems ;  and  besides  dealing  with  it  as  a  novel,  Lord  Lytton 
completed  two  acts  of  a  poetic  tragedy  to  be  called 
"Eugene  Aram."  The  fragment  has  been  published  by 
way  of  postscript,  in  the  later  editions  of  the  novel.  Dra- 
matic versions  of  Lord  Lytton's  story  came  upon  the  stage 
shortly  after  its  first  issue  in  1831,  and  have  from  time  to 
time  undergone  revival.  And  now  Mr.  Wills  has  taken 
the  theme  in  hand,  and  contrived  a  three-act  play,  written 
for  the  most  part  in  blank  verse,  and  entitled  "The  Fate  of 
Eugene  Aram."  The  author  has  obviously  been  moved  by 
Mr.  Irving's  great  success  in  portraying  the  remorseful 
burgomaster  of  "Le  Juif  Polonais"  to  provide  the  actor 
with  a  corresponding  part.  It  may  be  questioned,  however, 
whether  the  means  have  been  happily  chosen  to  attain  the 
end  in  view.     The  subject  is  trite,  the  supernatural  agency 
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SO  ingeniously  employed  by  MM.  Erckmann  -  Chatrain 
could  hardly  be  again  resorted  to,  and  Mr.  Wills  is  insuffi- 
ciently skilled  and  inventive  as  a  playwright  to  be  able  to 
compensate  for  this  deficiency.  The  result  is  a  play  much 
inferior  in  interest  to  "  Le  Juif  Polonais,"  yet  resembling  it 
sufficiently  to  provoke  unfortunate  comparisons.  And  Mr. 
Irving  as  Aram  is  only  enabled  to  repeat  his  efforts  as 
Matthias^  weakened  by  a  sense  that  they  have  been  pre- 
viously exhibited  under  more  advantageous  conditions. 

Mr.  Wills's  first  act  is  merely  introductory.  The  scene 
represents  the  vicarage  garden  at  Knaresborough ;  and  it 
may  be  observed  that  owing  to  maladroit  stage  management 
the  players  are  much  incommoded  by  the  too  abundant 
shrubs  and  hedges  introduced  to  give  reality  to  the* picture. 
Aranty  a  haggard  yet  impressive  figure,  is  the  affianced 
husband  of  ^uth  Meadau'Sy  the  only  daughter  of  the  vicar. 
An  anthem  is  sung  in  the  neighbouring  church,  and  the 
lovers  interchange  fond  but  subdued  and  even  melancholy 
discourse.  AranCs  thoughts  are  occupied  less  by  his  affec- 
tion for  Ruth  than  by  remorse  for  the  murder  committed 
fourteen  years  before.  A  mysterious  stranger  borrows  a 
spade  and  pickaxe  from  the  vicar's  gardener,  pretending  a 
desire  to  seek  geological  specimens  in  St.  Robert's  Cave. 
The  vicar  invites  the  stranger  to  the  parsonage.  The 
second  act  is  passed  in  the  "  home-room  "  of  Mr,  Meadow^ s 
house.  Here  it  may  be  noted  that  a  modern  grand  piano 
is  an  anachronism,  and  that  the  characters  assume  costumes 
of  too  recent  a  fashion  for  the  date  of  the  story,  1759.  In 
this  scene  occurs  the  one  and  the  only  dramatic  point  in 
the  play — the  meeting  of  Aram  and  his  old  accomplice 
Houseman,  the  stranger  of  the  first  act.  The  two  criminals 
quarrel  and  exchange  menaces.  Houseman  is  a  ruffian, 
bent  upon  extorting  money  as  the  price  of  his  silence. 
Aram,  at  first  confounded  and  terrified,  finds  courage  in 
his  despair,  and  proves  himself  the  more  cunning  villain. 
Villagers  enter,  announcing  that  they  have  disinterred  in 
St  Robert's  Cave  the  bones  of  the  long  missing  Daniel 
Clark.  Aram  denounces  Houseman  as  the  murderer. 
The  act  concludes  with  a  powerful  soliloquy,  in  the  course 
of  which  Aravi  is  horrified  by  the  reflection  of  his  own 
white  and  guilty  face  in   the  looking-glass.     He  departs 
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to  inspect  the  bones  of  C/ark  in  the  cave.  In  the  last  act 
Aram  is  discovered  couched  upon  a  tombstone,  shadowed 
by  a  yew  tree,  in  a  village  churchyard.  Unmanned  by  the 
spectacle  of  his  victim's  remains,  he  has  fled  to  escape 
exposure.  He  is  found  and  tended  by  the  devoted  Ruth, 
To  her  he  reveals  the  story  of  his  guilt.  Clark  was 
murdered,  not  for  his  money,  as  in  Lord  Lytton's  version 
of  the  story,  that  his  assassin  might  be  enabled  to  benefit 
mankind  by  obtaining  means  to  pursue  his  studies,  but 
because  he  had  cruelly  wronged  the  woman  whom  Aram 
in  earlier  life  had  passionately  loved.  Ruth  endures  with 
great  fortitude  the  confession  of  her  betrothed  that  he  is  a 
felon  and  had  formerly  been  devoted  to  another  mistress, 
and  Aram  dies  on  her  forgiving  bosom,  the  rising  sun 
illuming  the  landscape  as  the  curtain  descends.  It  will 
be  seen,  that  the  real  story  has  not  been  very  closely 
followed.  With  Lord  Lytton,  Mr.  Wills  has  ignored  the 
circumstance  that  Aram^  who  was  fifty-five  at  the  date  of 
his  death,  left  behind  him  a  wife  and  a  family  of  three  sons 
and  three  daughters;  and  the  dramatist,  with  even  less 
adherence  to  truth  than  the  novelist,  has  dispensed  with 
the  trial  and  execution  of  his  criminal-hero,  and  permitted 
him  to  escape  at  last  almost  unpunished  and  undisgraced. 

"  The  Fate  of  Eugene  Aram "  is  throughout  excellently 
written,  and  contains  numerous  nobly  poetic  and  eloquent 
passages.  But  it  is  comparatively  oppressive  and  ineffective 
in  performance,  and  is  in  truth  less  a  drama  than  a  pro- 
longed and  monotonous  recitation ;  while  there  is  unwhole- 
someness  in  the  author's  persistent  endeavour  to  win  com- 
miseration for  his  hero,  and  to  find  excuse  for  his  base 
conduct  in  the  exalted  nature  of  his  sentiments.  To  invest 
the  part  of  Aram  with  an  air  of  force,  the  other  dramatis 
personce  are  so  subdued  and  enfeebled  that  they  become 
the  merest  shadows;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  respect  the 
murderer's  penitence  from  its  large  leaven  of  fear  for  his 
own  personal  safety,  nor  can  much  interest  be  extended  to 
his  love  for  JRuth  Meadows,  seeing  how  greatly  he  is  pre- 
occupied by  the  memory  of  his  crime  committed  on  account 
of  a  former  mistress.  Moreover,  there  is  something  most 
repulsive  in  his  final  act  of  selfishness,  and  his  selection  of 
the  innocent  daughter  of  the  clergyman  to  be  the  recipient 
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of  his  frightful  revelation  of  sin  and  suffering.  The  great 
literary  merits  of  the  play  will  probably  be  accepted,  how- 
ever, as  compensation  for  its  grave  defects  as  a  work  of  art, 
its  morbid  gloom,  and  its  offences  against  good  taste.  The 
part  of  Ettgene  Aram  is  sustained  by  Mr.  Irving  with  a 
force  and  intelligence  rarely  exhibited  on  the  modern  stage. 
The  closing  scene  perhaps  suffers  from  its  protraction  and 
over-elaboration ;  but  the  actor's  self-abandonment  to  the 
passion  of  the  situation,  his  powerful  display  of  anguish 
and  despair,  are  histrionic  achievements  of  real  note.  Mr. 
Irving's  very  arduous  efforts  obtained  well-deserved  and 
long-continued  applause. 


LXIII. 
"FINE  FEATHERS/^ 

[Globe  Theatre— April  1873.] 

Mr.  Byron's  new  comedy-drama  of  "  Fine  Feathers  "  boasts 
a  prologue  or  introductory  act,  from  which  it  is  to  be 
gathered  that  the  money  and  estates  of  a  certain  Sir 
Richard  Gaisford  are  in  the  nature  of  "  fine  feathers,"  and 
that  the  various  persons  upon  whom  in  the  course  of  the 
performance  these  possessions  devolve  are  consequently  to 
be  viewed  as  "  fine  birds ; "  but  the  author  has  not  cared 
to  present  a  definite  dramatic  illustration  of  the  proverb 
implied  in  his  title,  or  indeed  to  occupy  himself  with  much 
moral  teaching  of  any  kind.  The  work  scarcely  pretends 
to  be  more  than  a  melodrama  of  the  conventional  pattern, 
and  almost  any  other  name  would  have  suited  it  equally 
well.  Sir  Richard  Gaisford,  a  wealthy  baronet,  is  supposed 
to  have  died  abroad,  greatly  to  the  distress  of  his  steward, 
one  Griswold,  who,  in  his  employer's  absence,  has  been 
living  riotously  at  Gaisford  Hall,  and  has  embezzled  large 
sums  entrusted  to  his  charge.  Griswold  is  apprehensive 
that  his  accounts  will  be  too  curiously  examined  by  the 
baronet's  niece  and  next  of  kin,  Miss  Eihel  Carlingford,  a 
young  lady  who  has  been  a  governess,  and  is  presumed 
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to  be  keenly  alive  to  her  own  interests.  Looking  for  little 
mercy  at  the  hands  of  Miss  Carlingford^  Griswold  is  much 
relieved  when  chance  reintroduces  him  to  an  early  friend 
calling  himself  Signer  Rutnbalino^  the  proprietor  of  a  circus, 
who  has  a  mysterious  story  to  tell  touching  the  late  Sir 
Richard.  He  had,  it  seems,  twenty  years  before  been 
clandestinely  married  to  a  **lady  rider"  connected  with 
Rumbalinds  equestrian  establishment,  but  had  forthwith 
for  unknown  reasons  abandoned  his  wife.  She  had  died 
in  giving  birth  to  a  son,  who,  under  the  name  of  Harry 
Grevilhy  had  been  adopted  by  Rumbalino,  The  young 
man  had  been  highly  educated,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
travels  on  the  Continent  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Miss  Carlingford,  Griswold^  perceiving  that  Harry  is  very 
unlikely  to  inquire  into  the  defective  accounts,  at  once 
recognises  him  as  the  rightful  heir  to  the  Gaisford  estates. 
Indeed  Harris  title  is  so  well  fortified  by  documentary 
evidence  that  Miss  Carlingfcrd  withdraws  her  claim  to  the 
property,  designing,  however,  to  enrich  herself  by  becoming 
the  wife  of  her  fortunate  cousin.  She  therefore  takes  up 
her  abode  with  him  in  Gaisford  Hall,  and  her  indecorous 
conduct  in  this  respect  entails  upon  her  the  just  rebuke  of 
Ruth  RumbalinOy  the  daughter  of  the  circus  proprietor,  who 
has  bestowed  her  affections  upon  Harry  Greville^  and 
resents  his  being  appropriated  by  another.  Miss  Carling- 
ford is  indifferent  to  the  charge  of  unbecoming  behaviour, 
and  it  is  soon  apparent  that  the  weak  and  inane  Harry  will 
eventually  fall  a  prey  to  her  arts.  But  Mdme.  Rumbalino^ 
the  mother  of  Ruth^  hastens  to  the  aid  of  her  child,  and 
makes  an  astounding  statement  Harry  she  declares  to  be, 
in  truth,  her  own  son,  and  Ruth  the  offspring  of  Sir  Richard 
and  the  "  lady  rider."  The  children  had  been  bom  at  the 
same  time,  and  foreseeing  that  the  future  had  wealth  and 
happiness  in  store  for  the  heir  to  the  Gaisford  estates,  she 
had  in  a  moment  of  frenzy  placed  her  own  son  in  the  cradle 
of  the  baronet's  daughter,  and  had  never  afterwards  been 
enabled  to  rectify  her  deceitful  dealing  with  the  babes. 
Harry  Greville  at  once  credits  Mdme,  Rumbalinds  strange 
story,  and  prepares  to  give  up  possession  of  the  estates  to 
Rtith^  while  he  m^kes  the  ill-timed  discovery  that  he  had 
long  devotedly  loved  the  heiress,  albeit  his  affections  had 
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been  temporarily  perverted  by  the  wiles  of  Miss  Carling- 
fordn  But  Ruth  is  not  to  become  mistress  of  Gaisford 
Hall  without  considerable  difficulty.  Miss  Carlingford 
derides  Mdme,  Rumbalinds  narrative,  reasserts  her  claim 
to  be  Sir  Richards  next  of  kin,  and  invokes  legal  aid  to 
enforce  her  rights.  An  action  of  ejectment  is  supposed  to 
be  brought,  although  it  is  far  from  clear  who  are  the  parties 
to  the  suit.  But  it  is  shown  to  be  important  in  support  of 
Ruth^s  title  that  the  case-book  of  a  certain  doctor,  long  since 
deceased,  should  be  forthcoming.  The  doctor  had  been  in 
attendance  upon  Mdme.  Rutnhalino  at  the  birth  of  her  child, 
and  it  is  reasonably  conjectured  that  the  book  will  afford 
valuable  information  as  to  the  sex  of  the  newly-born  infant 
Afler  diligent  search  the  precious  volume  is  discovered,  and 
from  the  curious  particulars  it  sets  forth  it  is  generally  held 
to  afford  substantive  proof  of  RutKs  title.  But  at  a  critical 
moment  Miss  Carlingford  possesses  herself  of  the  doctor's 
case-book,  and  after  a  careful  study  of  its  contents  deter- 
mines upon  its  destruction.  Her  hand  is  stayed,  however, 
by  the  sudden  entrance  of  a  mysterious  stranger.  This  is 
•  Sir  Richard  Gaisford  himself  He  still  survives,  and  the 
fact  demonstrates  that  the  contest  as  to  the  ownership  of 
his  estates  has  been  premature  and  vain.  His  motive  in 
allowing  the  world  to  believe  him  dead  he  does  not  con- 
descend to  explain.  He  forgives  his  fraudulent  steward, 
recognises  Ruth  as  his  daughter,  and  consents  to  her  union 
with  Harry  Greviile.  These  matters  arranged  and  Miss 
Carlingford  discomfited.  Sir  Richard  begs  that  he  may  still 
be  considered  defunct,  and  that  a  veil  of  mystery  may  be 
permitted  to  rest  upon  his  extraordinary  proceedings.  In 
this  enigmatic  way  the  drama  terminates. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  very  absurd  story,  and  unfortunately 
its  wild  improbability  has  brought  it  no  accession  of 
dramatic  interest  The  characters  are  but  insipid  creatures, 
if  exception  be  made  in  favour  of  the  scheming  Miss 
Carlingford,  whose  disagreeable  nature  is  sketched,  at  any 
rate,  with  some  force.  It  is  to  be  said,  however,  that 
**  Fine  Feathers  *'  seemed  to  afford  complete  satisfaction  to 
the  audience,  and  that  it  was  received  with  an  enthusiasm 
in  excess  even  of  the  raptures  which  usually  attend  first 
representations.     The  success  of  the  work  is  perhaps  to  be 
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mainly  attributed  to  its  episodic  scenes  relative  to  the 
circus  of  Signor  Rumhalino.  Mr.  Byron  displays  intimate 
acquaintance  with  this  portion  of  his  subject,  and  has  treated 
it  in  his  liveliest  manner  and  with  very  genuine  humour. 
The  character  of  Daniel  Dole,  the  melancholy  circus  clown, 
whose  only  connection  with  the  story  consists  in  a  misplaced 
affection  he  cherishes  for  Ettth  Rumbalino^  is  certainly  the 
happiest  invention  of  the  play.  In  depicting  this  depressed 
buffoon,  whose  jokes  are  unappreciated  by  his  public,  and 
whose  love  is  unrequited,  but  who  is  yet  capable  upon 
occasion  of  real  magnanimity  and  self-sacrifice,  the  dramatist 
has  exhibited  a  tender  regard  for  life  and  nature  which  is 
otherwise  imperceptible  in  his  drama.  Daniel  Dole  is 
admirably  impersonated  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Garden,  a  young 
actor  who  is  thus  for  the  first  time  brought  prominently 
before  the  public. 


Lxiv; 
«THE  NEW  MAGDALEN.^' 

[Olympic  Theatre,  — May  1873.] 

Mr  WiLKiE  Collins  has  converted  his  story  of  "  The  New 
Magdalen"  into  a  play.  A  prologue  or  introductory  act 
furnishes  the  spectators  with  a  key  to  the  plot  The  scene 
represents  the  interior  of  a  cottage  on  the  French  and  Ger- 
man frontier ;  the  period  is  1870,  and  a  battle  is  supposed 
to  be  imminent  Mercy  Merrick  and  Grace  Roseberry  meet 
and  exchange  confidences.  Grcue  is  of  Canadian  origin, 
and  having  buried  her  father  in  Rome,  is  now  on  her  way 
to  England  to  make  herself  known  to  a  distant  relative. 
Lady  Janet  Roy,  and  to  claim  her  protection.  Mercy  is  a 
nurse  wearing  the  Genevan  Cross,  and  in  attendance  upon 
the  sick  and  wounded  victims  of  the  war;  but,  as  she 
frankly  reveals,  her  antecedents  have  been  of  a  deplorable 
kind.  She  has  sold  matches  in  the  streets ;  she  has  suffered 
imprisonment,  presumably  for  theft ;  and  she  has  been  an 
inmate  of  a  refuge  for  fallen  women.  She  has  since,  how- 
ever, endeavoured  to  redeem  her  character  by  obtaining 
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work  as  a  domestic  servant  In  that  capacity  she  has 
visited  Canada,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  district  in 
which  Graces  early  life  has  been  passed.  But,  the  misery 
she  has  endured  notwithstanding,  Mercy  is  found  to  be 
possessed  of  great  beauty,  many  accomplishments,  and 
most  refined  manners.  The  audience  duly  enlightened  in 
this  respect,  the  German  army  is  understood  to  advance, 
the  rattle  of  musketry  is  heard,  and  a  random  bullet  strikes 
Grace  to  the  ground.  A  French  surgeon  pronounces  life 
to  be  extinct.  Mercy  then  resolves  to  appropriate  Graces 
papers  and  to  personate  her  in  England.  In  this  way  she 
hopes  to  secure  a  position  in  respectable  society,  which 
otherwise  she  feels  to  be  quite  hopeless  of  attainment  She 
departs  armed  with  an  order  enabling  her  to  pass  unques- 
tioned through  the  German  lines.  The  privilege  has  been 
obtained  for  her  at  the  instance  of  Horace  Holmcroft^  a 
young  guardsman,  acting  as  special  correspondent  to  a 
London  newspaper,  who  has  been  much  impressed  by  the 
personal  attractions  of  the  adventuress.  Before  the  pro- 
logue terminates,  however,  Mr.  Collins,  who  is  always  dis- 
inclined to  leave  anything  to  the  imagination  of  his  public, 
introduces  a  German  doctor  to  re-examine  the  body  of 
Grace,  to  reverse  the  medical  opinion  of  the  Frenchman, 
and  to  declare  that  the  young  lady  shall  yet  be  restored  to 
life.  When  the  story  is  resumed,  Mercy,  in  the  character  of 
Grace  Roseberry,  is  shown  to  be  thoroughly  established  in 
the  house  of  Lddy  Janet  Roy  at  Kensington.  She  is  affec- 
tionately regarded  by  all,  and  is  engaged  to  be  married  to 
Horcue  Holmcroft,  who  has  proved  to  be  her  ladyship's 
nephew.  The  imposture  has  been  thoroughly  successful, 
although  for  a  moment  threatened  with  exposure  when  the 
Rev.  Julian  Gray,  another  of  Lady  Janet s  nephews,  enters 
upon  the  scene.  Mercy  discovers  in  Mr.  Gray  the  chap- 
lain of  the  reformatory  in  which  she  had  once  been  shel- 
tered ;  but  as  the  clergyman  fails  to  recognise  in  her  one  of 
the  members  of  his  miserable  congregation,  she  is  relieved 
of  her  alarm  on  this  account.  Presently,  however,  the  real 
Miss  Roseberry  appears,  and  thereupon  the  false  Miss  Rose- 
berry  falls  senseless  at  her  feet  Recovering,  Mercy  main- 
tains the  truth  of  her  story,  and  Grace  is  denounced  and 
ejected  as  a  lunatic     She  is  without  evidence  in  support 
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of  her  claim,  although  she  could  probably  obtain,  eventually, 
proof  of  her  identity  from  her  friends  in  Canada.  The 
later  scenes  of  the  play,  ^ich  certainly  declines  in  interest 
after  the  rival  claimants  have  been  brought  face  to  face,  are 
mainly  occupied  with  an  exhibition  of  Merq^'s  waverings 
between  good  and  evil.  The  clergyman's  lectures,  which 
are  much  influenced  by  a  love  he  has  suddenly  conceived 
for  her,  bring  her  at  last  to  penitence.  She  makes  confession 
to  him  of  her  guilt,  but  still  hesitates  to  reinstate  the  unfor- 
tunate Grace  in  her  rightful  position,  and,  strange  to  say,  Mr. 
Gray  connives  at  her  delay  in  this  respect  Sufficient  jus- 
tice is  accomplished  at  last,  however.  The  real  Grace  en- 
joys her  own  again ;  Horace  very  naturally  declines  to  take 
to  wife  the  adventuress  he  had  believed  to  be  Miss  Rose- 
berry;  and  Mercy  resolves  to  return  penitently  to  her  old 
reformatory.  From  this  fate  she  is  saved  by  the  infatuated 
clergyman,  who  makes  her  an  offer  of  his  hand.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  he  will  repair  with  her  to  some  distant  region 
where  the  antecedents  of  the  lady  will  not  be  inconveniently 
inquired  into,  and  where  a  reputable  position  in  colonial 
society  will  be  freely  accorded  to  both.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances Mer^y  has  no  difficulty  in  transferring  her  affec- 
tions from  Horace  Holmcroft  to  Julian  Gray.  The  force 
and  ingenuity  with  which  this  story  is  set  forth  upon  the 
stage  are  insufficient  to  mask  its  essential  unwholesomeness 
and  its  tone  of  morbid  sentimentalism,  which  entitle  it  to 
be  fairly  classed  with  dramatic  writings  of  the  school  of 
Kotzebue.  The  author  throughout  appears  as  the  uncom- 
promising apologist  and  partisan  of  his  heroine,  and  with  a 
view  to  securing  for  her  an  undue  share  of  sympathy  he 
labours  to  present  the  poor  woman  who  is  the  vic^m  of  her 
guilt  in  as  odious  a  light  as  possible.  Grace  is  supposed  to 
be  mean,  sordid,  and  contemptible ;  she  is  denied  her  rival's 
advantages  in  the  way  of  personal  charms,  manner,  and  even 
of  dress.  Still  an  excuse  is  scarcely  thus  afforded  for  filch- 
ing from  her  the  good  name  which  undoubtedly  belongs  to 
her,  for  handing  her  over  to  the  police  as  an  impostor,  or 
for  locking  her  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  In  the  same  way, 
it  is  suggested  that  Horace  acts  ignobly  when  he  warmly 
resents  the  fraudulent  conduct  of  Mercy  and  withdraws  from 
her  his  love.     It  is  hard  to  see,  indeed,  that  the  guilt  of 
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Mercy  is  entitled  to  anything  like  the  measure  of  commise- 
ration which  Mr.  Collins  demands  for  it  If  her  early  mis- 
deeds are  to  be  charged  against  society,  she  must  be  fully 
credited  with  her  crime  in  personating  Miss  Roseberry, 
This  is  a  voluntary  effort  of  her  own,  undertaken  after  she 
had  so  far  recovered  her  lost  reputation  that  she  had  become 
a  trusted  nurse  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  spectators 
were  somewhat  perplexed  by  the  author's  special  pleading, 
but  they  certainly  sympathised  on  the  whole  rather  with  the 
sufferings  of  Grau  than  with  the  sins  of  Mercy,  The  drama 
was  well  received,  although  its  didactic  tone  and  its  diffuse 
dialogue  were  found  to  be  oppressive,  and  attention  lan- 
guished much  during  its  later  scenes.  The  lengthy 
speeches  of  Mr,  Gray^  who  is  not  a  very  probable  clergy- 
man, are  better  adapted  for  the  pulpit  than  the  stage,  and 
might  be  abridged  with  advantage.  The  acting  was  some- 
what unequal  The  arduous  character  of  Mercy  Merrick  is 
undertaken  by  Miss  Cavendish,  but  is  incompletely  grasped 
by  the  actress,  whose  manner  is  throughout  too  deliberate 
and  artificial.  Mr.  Archer  appears  as  Julian  Gray,  and, 
until  overcome  by  his  own  sermonising,  acquits  himself 
satisfactorily  in  the  part  Mr.  Peveril  plays  Horace^  and 
Lady  Janet  is  fairly  represented  by  Mrs.  St  Henry.  Grace 
Roseberry  is  well  portrayed  by  Miss  Emstone.  The  scenic 
arrangements  are  of  a  liberal  description,  although  some 
pains  might  be  taken  to  render  more  impressive  the  warlike 
proceedings  of  the  prologue. 


LXV. 

''MANFRED/' 

[Princess's  Theatre. — ^Augast  1873.] 

Byron  said  of  his  "Manfred"  that  he  had  really  and 
truly  no  notion  whether  it  was  good  or  bad,  but  that  he  had 
"at  least  rendered  it  quite  impossible  for  the  stage;" 
and  further,  that  he  had  written  the  work  "  actually  with  a 
horror  of  the  stage,  and  with  a  view  to  render  the  thought 
of  it  impracticable."    AVhen  somewhat  similar  protests  were 
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prefixed  to  " Sardanapalus "  and  "Marino  Faliero,"  the 
poet's  sincerity  and  consistency  were  called  in  question,  for  in 
those  tragedies  he  had  especially  prided  himself  upon  his  re- 
gard for  the  "unities" and  the  established  laws  of  dramatic 
composition  How,  it  was  demanded,  could  he  reconcile 
his  "  invincible  repugnance  "  to  the  stage  with  his  painstak- 
ing "  to  do  penance  within  the  unities,"  and,  in  such  wise,  to 
fit  his  plays  for  theatrical  exhibition  ?  "  Manfred,"  how- 
ever, is  "a  thing  apart,"  possessing  scarcely  any  of  the 
attributes  of  a  dramatic  work.  It  could  not  possibly  have 
been  intended  for  the  stage.  It  is  without  regular  plot  or 
action,  or,  indeed,  characters  The  scene  b  occupied 
throughout  by  the  remorseful  reveries  and  sufferings  of 
Manfred^  who  stands  the  while  substantially  alone.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  stir  dramatic  interest  in  his  distresses, 
which  are  without  variation  from  his  introduction  in  the 
first  scene  to  his  death  in  the  last  Writing  to  Mr.  Murray 
from  Venice  in  1817,  Byron  describes  "Manfred"  as  "a 
piece  of  phantasy,"  "  a  kind  of  poem  in  dialogue  in  three 
acts,  but  of  a  very  wild,  metaphysical,  and  inexplicable 
kind.  Almost  all  the  persons  but  two  or  three  are  spirits 
of  the  earth  and  air  or  the  waters;  the  scene  is  in  the  Alps ; 
the  hero,  a  kind  of  magician  who  is  tormented  by  a  species 
of  remorse,  the  cause  of  which  is  left  unexplained.  He 
wanders  about  invoking  these  spirits,  which  appear  to  him 
and  are  of  no  use ;  he  at  last  goes  to  the  very  abode  of 
the  Evil  Principle  in  propria  persond  to  evocate  a  ghost 
which  appears,  and  gives  him  an  ambiguous  and  disagree- 
able answer ;  and  in  the  third  act  he  is  found  by  his  atten- 
dants dying  in  a  tower  where  he  had  studied  his  art.  .  .  . 
The  two  first  acts  are  the  best ;  the  third  so-so ;  but  I  was 
blown  with  the  first  and  second  heats."  It  may  be  noted 
that  this  third  act  was  rearranged,  and  for  the  most  part  re- 
written, before  the  play  was  published. 

With  all  its  designed  and  accidental  disabilities  as  an 
acting  play,  however,  "Manfred"  found  its  way  to  the 
stage.  This  was  during  Mr.  Bunn's  management  of 
Covent  Garden,  and  some  ten  years  after  the  poet's  death. 
Strange  to  say,  the  experiment  of  performing  "  Manfred " 
was  attended  with  remarkable  success.  No  doubt  a  large 
measure  of  the  favour  with  which  the  work  was  received 
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may  be  ascribed  less  to  the  fame  of  its  author,  or  to  its  fit- 
ness for  performance,  than  to  the  musical  embellishments 
supplied  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  and  to  the  beautiful 
scenery  painted  for  the  occasion  by  the  Messrs,  Grieve ; 
but  the  players  obtained  a  fair  share  of  the  applause.  As 
the  WiUA  of  the  Alps,  Miss  Ellen  Tree  won  great  distinc- 
tion, and  in  the  character  of  Manfred  a  young  actor  named 
Denvil  acquired  a  popularity  he  failed  to  retain  by  his  sub- 
sequent efforts  in  other  plays.  In  1863  "Manfred"  was 
carefully  reproduced  by  Mr.  Chatterton  at  Drury  Lane, 
when  Mr.  Phelps  sustained  the  leading  character,  and  the 
representation  proved  to  be  most  attractive  for  many  nights. 
And  now  Mr.  James  Guiver,  who  was  lately  Mr.  Chatterton's 
treasurer,  and  who  has  undertaken  the  management  of  the 
Princess's  Theatre,  has  commenced  his  season  with  yet 
another  performance  of  "  Manfred,"  and  has  secured  the 
enthusiastic  applause  of  a  crowded  audience,  and,  to  all 
appearances,  a  very  complete  success. 

In  right  of  its  having  been  thus  thrice  produced  upon 
the  stage,  "  Manfred  "  may  now  perhaps  be  classed  as  a 
"stock  piece;"  nevertheless,  it  is  indisputable  that  the 
work  suffers  severely  by  transfer  to  the  theatre,  and  its 
performance  is  in  truth  a  cruel  outrage  upon  the  poet. 
Something  of  its  power  to  move  and  impress  the  poem  still 
retains,  for  this,  indeed,  it  could  under  no  circumstances 
altogether  forfeit  Even  Manfred's  musings  and  apostrophes, 
although  mercilessly  condensed,  do  not  wholly  fail  in  their 
effect  upon  the  audience.  But  the  solemn  beauty  and 
mystery  of  the  work  vanish  in  the  attempt  to  materialise  the 
poet's  imaginings.  Manfred  himself  degenerates  into  a  stage 
misanthrope,  closely  resembling  the  hero  of  "  The  Stranger," 
unexcited,  however,  by  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Hallery  while 
his  magic  arts  acquire  almost  a  ludicrous  air.  The  Desti- 
nies and  Spirits  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  fairies 
of  conventional  extravaganza.  Occasionally,  indeed,  the 
drama  assumes  the  guise  of  a  Christmas  pantomime  of  a 
discouraged  and  low-spirited  kind  The  contrivances  of 
the  scene-painter  and  machinist,  however  ingeniously 
applied,  do  violence  to  the  author's  intentions  by  coarsen- 
ing them  into  literalness  and  plain  prose.  These  objections, 
however,  apply  to  all  representations  of  "  Manfred,"  and 
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not  specially  to  the  perfonnance  at  the  Princess's.  This, 
allowing  for  the  limitations  of  the  stage,  is  little  inferior  to 
the  earlier  exhibitions  of  the  tragedy,  and  will  probably 
command  the  approval  of  all  devotees  of  spectacle  and 
what  may  be  called  panoramic  plays.  Precedent  has  been 
closely  followed.  Bishop's  songs  and  choruses,  which,  if 
somewhat  uninspired,  are  yet  harmonious  enough,  have 
been  retained,  and  are  rendered  with  fair  effect  In  the 
"  Hall  of  Arimanes,"  Martin's  picture  of  "  Satan  in  Council," 
which  was  a  famous  and  admired  work  forty  years  ago,  has 
again  been  imitated,  and  Messrs.  Telbin  have  furnished 
a  series  of  Alpine  views  which  are  not  far  behind  the 
productions  of  the  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  scene- 
painters.  Moreover,  the  dances  have  been  enriched  by  an 
interpolated  ballet  of  female  chamois  hunters,  lightly  attired 
in  silk  stockings  and  chignons,  and  the  first  act  is  thus 
brought  to  a  close  after  a  fashion  that  greatly  delights  the 
majority  of  the  spectators.  Mr.  Charles  Dillon,  who  appears 
as  Manfred,  is  probably  as  satisfactory  a  representative  of 
the  character  as  can  now  be  found  The  actor  is  rather 
mannered  of  gait  and  gesture,  and  delivers  his  soliloquies 
with  ill-judged  rapidity;  throughout,  indeed,  his  perform- 
ance is  deficient  in  intellectual  qualities ;  but  his  vigour  is 
undeniable,  while  in  his  appeal  to  the  spectre  of  Astarte  bis 
display  of  genuine  passion  commands  well-deserved  applause. 
Mr.  William  Rignold  efficiently  impersonates  the  Chamois 
Hunter,  and  Miss  Baldwin  appears  as  the  Witch  of  the 
Alps. 


LXVI. 

"  THE  BRIDAL,'' 

[Standard  Theatre. —September  1873.] 

Of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  fifty  plays,  "The  Maid^ 
Tragedy  "  seems  to  be  the  only  one  that  retains  any  hold 
upon  the  modem  stage.  Early  in  the  century  "  Philastei^" 
"  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife,"  and  even  "  Bonduca " 
were  still  occasionally  represented ;  and  in  later  years  "  A 
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King  and  no  King "  and  "  The  Honest  Man's  Fortune  " 
have  been  seen  at  Sadler's  Wells  during  Mr.  Phelps's 
exemplary  rule  of  that  establishment ;  while  Mrs.  Warner 
ventured  upon  the  performance  of  the  "  Scornful  Lady " 
and  "  The  Double  Marriage  "  at  the  Marylebone,  and  Mr. 
Anderson  at  Drury  Lane  revived  "The  Elder  Brother." 
But  these  works,  although  they  attracted  attention  as 
dramatic  curiosities,  did  not  permanently  regain  their  old 
rank  among  acting  plays,  and  after  a  season  again  quitted 
the  theatre  for  the  library.  "The  Maid's  Tragedy"  has 
been  more  fortunate;  nevertheless,  the  play  had  been 
neglected  for  a  century  when  Mr.  Shiel,  forty  years  ago, 
pointed  out  to  Mr.  Macready  that  it  might  with  little  diffi- 
culty be  adapted  for  modem  representation.  Shiel  had 
already  been  successful  in  revising  and  rearranging  Mas- 
singer's  "Fatal  Dowry,"  and  he  undertook  to  fulfil  like 
duties  in  regard  to  the  "  Maid's  Tragedy ; "  but  his  political 
and  official  cares  interfered  with  his  design,  and  the  task 
ultimately  devolved  upon  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles.  Macready 
first  played  Melantius  at  Dublin  in  1834,  and  three  years 
later  produced  the  amended  tragedy  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  with  remarkable  success.  Under  its  new  name  of 
"  The  Bridal "  the  work  has  been  since  frequently  repre- 
sented, and  it  is  now  attracting  very  crowded  audiences  at 
the  Standard  Theatre. 

It  was  probably  to  meet  the  objections  of  the  courtiers 
of  the  Restoration — ^who  found  that  King  Arcanes  and  his 
brother  Lysippus  inconveniently  resembled  Charles  11.  and 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  who  disappwroved  the  teaching  that 
"  lustful  kings  "  might  be  fitly  punished  by  assassination — 
that  the  poet  Waller  supplied  the  "  Maid's  Tragedy  "  with 
a  new  last  act,  written  in  rhyme,  which  left  all  the  char- 
acters alive  and  prosperous  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  This 
attempt  by  most  insipid  means  "  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the 
tragedy,"  as  Waller  expresses  it,  does  not  seem  to  have 
be^  presented  on  the  stage.  In  1661  Mr.  Pepys  found 
the  play  "too  sad  and  melancholy,"  which  he  could  not 
reasonably  have  done  if  Waller's  alteration  had  been 
adopted ;  nor  does  he  record  any  change  in  his  opinon 
when  he  saw  the  work  again  represented  in  1666,  and  the 
two  following  years.     The  Melantius  of  that  period  was 
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Mohun.  The  part  subsequently  became  famous  in  the 
hands  of  Betterton.  It  was  indeed  owing  to  his  anxiety 
to  play  Melantius  on  the  occasion  of  his  benefit  in  1710 
that  the  actor  was  induced  to  tamper  with  an  attack  of 
gout  which  terminated  fatally  a  few  days  afterwards. 
Melantius  was  subsequently  represented  by  Booth  and  by 
Quin,  but  the  character  having,  curiously  enough,  escaped 
the  attention  of  Garrick,  Kemble,  and  Kean,  it  remained 
without  a  representative  until  it  was  undertaken  and 
"  created  "  anew  by  Macready. 

Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles,  well  skilled  in  the  production  of 
sonorous  blank  verse,  was  a  stanch  admirer  and  imitator 
of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  and  there  was  no  danger  of 
his  venturing  to  patch  the  robust  original  with  feeble  rhymes 
or  courtly  prettinesses  after  the  manner  of  Waller.  But  he 
was  not  free  from  the  adapter's  habitual  failing,  and  he 
has  added  more  matter  of  his  own  than  there  was  any  real 
occasion  for,  while  his  alterations  of  the  text  are  not  invari- 
ably judicious.  He  has  strengthened  the  part  of  Melantius^ 
with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  its  performance  by  Macready ;  but 
the  character  of  Aspaiia  he  has  almost  destroyed.  It  was 
advisable,  perhaps,  that  the  lives  of  both  Aspaiia  and 
Aminior  should  be  preserved ;  for  modern  spectators  are 
indisposed  towards  that  severe  "  butcher's  bill "  which 
usually  attended  the  close  of  old  tragedy;  and  in  such 
wise  the  change  in  the  title  of  the  play  became  necessary, 
for  Aspatia  is  its  real  heroine  and  her  sorrows  and  suffer- 
ings its  essential  theme.  The  murder  of  the  King  is  now 
satisfactorily  accomplished  behind  the  scenes,  and  there 
can  be  little  objection  to  Evadnis  death  resulting  from  the 
bowl  in  preference  to  the  dagger.  But  there  is  no  necessity 
nor  any  sufficient  provocation  for  the  suicide  of  Melantms^ 
while  the  purposeless  omissions  in  the  powerful  scene  in 
the  second  act,  when  Evadne  should  inform  her  husband 
of  the  wrongs  he  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  King^ 
are  without  excuse.  As  the  play  stands,  the  proceed- 
ings of  Amintor  become  wholly  unaccountable.  In  other 
respects  Mr.  Knowles  has  fairly  preserved  the  spirit  of  the 
original,  and  restored  to  the  stage  a  work  replete  with 
passion  and  poetry,  cleared  of  all  offence,  and  most  impres- 
sive in  representation ;  while  of  his  interpolated  scenes  it 
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may  be  said  that  the  interview  between  Melantius  and  the 
King  in  the  fourth  act,  and  the  attempt  to  murder  Melantius 
in  prison  in  the  fifth,  are  striking  examples  of  his  ingenuity 
and  force  as  a  dramatist. 

It  has  been  held  that  to  the  illusions  of  poetic  tragedy 
large  theatres  are  almost  indispensable,  in  order  that  the 
forcible  drawing  and  broad  colouring  appropriate  to  the 
exhibition  of  scenes  and  sentiments  removed  somewhat 
from  ordinary  experience  should  not  be  too  closely  in- 
spected by  the  audience.  "  I  cannot  act  tragedy  within 
half  a  yard  of  the  people  in  the  boxes,"  wrote  Mrs.  Fanny 
Kemble  in  her  American  Journal  The  vast  proportions 
of  the  Standard  Theatre  amply  meet  every  requirement  of 
this  nature ;  and  at  the  Standard,  too,  an  audience  is  found 
thoroughly  sympathetic  with  dramatic  representations  of  an 
elevated  class.  "  The  Bridal "  has  been  received  with  great 
enthusiasm,  and  unusual  applause  rewards  the  exertions 
of  the  chief  performers.  For  the  part  of  Melantius  Mr. 
Creswick  has  been  engaged,  an  experienced  actor,  well 
studied  in  Macready's  traditions  and  method  of  representa- 
tion, and  endowed  with  untiring  energy.  Mr.  Creswick  is 
ably  supported  by  Mrs.  Charles  Viner,  who,  in  the  arduous 
character  of  Evadne,  depicts  vehement  emotion  with  a  skill 
that  is  now  rare  upon  the  stage.  As  Amintor  Mr.  Charles 
Creswick  displays  zeal  and  painstaking,  but  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  part  weigh  somewhat  too  heavily  upon  a 
young  actor  who  has  much  of  his  art  yet  to  acquire,  and 
who  needs  especially  to  remedy  a  faulty  and  monotonous 
system  of  elocution.  Mr.  Hamilton  plays  the  King  with 
abundant  force,  if  with  inadequate  dignity ;  and  Miss  Neville 
is  a  satisfactory  Aspatia,  The  tragedy  has  been  furnished  with 
new  scenery  and  decorations,  which  may  not  be  always  strictly 
appropriate,  but  are  yet  of  a  handsome  and  liberal  sort 
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LXVIL 

«ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA^ 

[Dniry  Lane  Theatre. — September  1873.] 

For  a  century  after  the  reK)pening  of  the  theatres  at  the 
Restoration,  the  honours  of  scenic  representation  were 
denied  to  Shakspeare's  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  pronounced 
by  Coleridge  to  be  "by  far  the  most  wonderful"  of  his 
historical  plays,  and  even  "  a  formidable  rival  of  ^  Macbeth,' 
'Lear,'  *  Hamlet,'  and  'Othello.'"  Its  place  upon  the 
stage  was  meanwhile  occupied  by  Sir  Charles  Sedley's 
rhyming  tragedy  of  "  Cleopatra,"  and  by  Dryden's  "  All  for 
Love."  Sedley's  play  disappeared  after  a  few  performances, 
but  "  All  for  Ix)ve,"  first  produced  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
1678,  continued  to  enjoy  public  favour,  and  to  be  ranked 
among  "stock  pieces,"  until  a  comparatively  recent  date 
Dryden  said  of  it  that  "  it  was  the  only  play  he  wrote  for 
himself;  the  rest  were  given  to  the  people;"  and  it  was 
long  esteemed  his  dramatic  masterpiece,  owing  something 
of  its  design  and  treatment  to  Shakspeare  undoubtedly,  yet 
with  just  claims  to  be  accounted  an  original  and  independent 
work.  It  was  not  until  1759  that  the  "Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra "  of  Shakspeare  was  restored  to  the  stage  by  Garrick. 
The  poet's  text  underwent  abridgment  and  transposition  at 
the  hands  of  Capell  the  commentator,  and  new  scenery  and 
decorations  were  liberally  provided  for  the  occasion.  The 
result  disappointed  expectation,  although  Garrick  himself 
played  Antony  to  the  CleopcUra  of  Mrs.  Yates,  and  after  six 
representations  the  tragedy  was  withdrawa  It  did  not 
reappear  until  18 13,  and  then  only  in  an  "adapted"  form, 
with  interpolated  borrowings  from  Dryden,  the  preparation 
of  this  compound  version  being  ascribed  to  John  Kemble. 
Young  appeared  as  Antony  and  Mrs.  Faucit  as*  Cleopatra, 
Mrs.  Siddons  having  declined  to  undertake  the  part,  for  the 
strange  reason  "  that  she  should  hate  herself  if  she  were  to 
play  it  as  she  thought  it  should  be  played."  Macready 
represented  Antony  at  Drury  Lane  in  1833,  but  in  a  version 
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of  the  tragedy  that  still  contained  many  passages  by  Dryden. 
The  original  text  doea  not  seem  to  have  been  again  reverted 
to  until  1849,  when  Mr.  Phelps  revived  "Antony and  Cleo- 
patra" at  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  with  the  care  and  good 
taste  which  invariably  distinguished  his  system  of  manage* 
ment.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  overvalue  the  actor's  labours 
in  the  cause  of  the  poetic  drama  when  it  is  remembered 
that,  with  the  exception  of  "  Titus  Andronicus,"  "  Troilus 
and  Cressida,"  and  the  three  parts  of  "  Henry  the  Sixth," 
he  included  in  his  repertory  the  whole  of  Shakspeare's  plays. 
The  representation  was  most  successful,  especial  applause 
being  won  by  Miss  Glyn  in  the  part  of  Cleopatra,  In  later 
years  the  tragedy  has  been  occasionally  reproduced  for  the 
actress  during  her  fulfilment  of  brief  engagements  at  the 
Princess's  and  Standard  Theatres ;  otherwise  to  the  majority 
of  modern  playgoers  it  has  remained  an  unknown  work. 

In  reviving  "Antony  and  Cleopatra"  at  the  opening  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  for  its  winter  season,  the  manager  has 
avowedly  been  moved  less  by  reverence  for  Shakspeare 
than  by  a  sense  of  the  attractiveness  of  spectacle  and  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  play  in  that  regard  Mr. 
Chatterton  expresses  a  conviction,  founded  upon  his  seven 
years'  experience  as  a  manager,  "  that  a  play  to  be  accept- 
able to  all  classes  in  a  large  theatre  must  appeal  to  the  e3'e 
and  the  senses  as  well  as  to  the  understanding ;  that  the 
action  must  be  accompanied  by  spectacle,  and  the  play 
itself  must  be  adapted  to  the  dramatic  fashion  of  the  time 
in  which  we  live."  Accordingly,  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra" 
has  been  operated  upon  by  Mr.  Halliday  to  suit  the  pur- 
poses of  the  stage  decorator.  The  work  has  been  reduced 
to  about  one-half  of  its  original  length,  and  is  now  per- 
formed in  four  acts.  Pantomimic  scenes  have  been  intro- 
duced, realising  the  famous  description  of  Cleopatra's 
progress  in  her  burnished  barge  upon  the  Cydnus — the 
river  being  transferred,  for  the  convenience  of  the  adapter, 
from  Cilicia  to  Egypt — and  introducing  a  Roman  festival 
with  piDcessions  of  Amazons,  ballets,  and  songs  of  boys  in 
honour  of  the  nuptials  of  Antony  and  Octama.  Further, 
the  battle  of  Actium,  with  the  defeat  of  Caesar  by  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  is  depicted  with 
surprising  animation  and  completeness.     Indeed,  nothing 
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could  be  better  in  their  way  than  these  exhibitions  of  scenic 
art  and  stage  management  Mr.  Beverly's  paintings  are 
in  his  best  manner,  the  costumes  and  accessories  are  most 
splendid,  while  crowds  of  supernumeraries  fill  the  scene 
and  enhance  the  effect  of  the  picture.  A  more  magnificent 
spectacle  can  hardly  have  been  produced  in  a  theatre  than 
is  contained  in  this  revival  of  Shakspeare  upon  what  may 
be  called  "  Babil  and  Bijou  "  principles.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  said  that  the  integrity  of  the  work  has 
suffered.  No  line  is  spoken  that  is  not  Shakspeare's,  but 
then  the  lines  of  Shakspeare  that  are  not  spoken  are  very 
many  indeed.  The  transposition  of  the  scenes,  so  as  to 
preserve  "unity  of  place"  as  much  as  possible,  has  been 
skilfully  managed,  and  is  without  doubt  a  reasonable 
alteration;  for,  as  Johnson  says  of  the  play,  "its  events 
are  produced  without  any  art  of  connection  or  care  of 
disposition.''  But  Mr.  Hallida/s  excisions  are  certainly 
inordinate.  Pompey^  with  his  friends  Menas^  Mmecraies^ 
and  Varrius^  has  altogether  disappeared ;  the  rival  camps 
of  Casar  and  Antony  are  not  presented ;  and  no  reference 
is  made  to  the  second  defeat  of  Antony ;  the  treachery  of 
Enobarbus  is  but  briefly  treated,  and  his  death  is  omitted ; 
while  the  scene  between  Casar  and  Cleopatra  in  the  last 
act  finds  no  place  in  the  new  version  of  the  play.  These 
are  among  the  more  important  omissions;  but  generally 
there  has  been  much  paring  away  of  poetry  to  make  room 
for  pageantry.  However,  it  seems  the  tragedy  was  to  be 
presented  upon  these  terms  or  not  at  all.  The  spectators 
readily  accepted  Mr.  Chatterton's  conditions,  and  "  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,"  ruthlessly  docked  but  gorgeously  adorned, 
was  welcomed  with  extraordinary  applause. 

In  "spectacular"  plays  the  actors. of  necessity  occupy  a 
rather  subordinate  position.  Their  services  cannot  be  wholly 
dispensed  with ;  still  they  are  felt  to  be  but  the  stopgaps 
of  the  representation,  the  aids  and  vehicles  of  the  scene- 
painter  and  the  costumier.  Mr.  Anderson  is  a  somewhat 
torpid  Antony,  with  intervals  of  vociferation,  and  altogether 
fails  to  display  the  exaltation  of  poetic  temperament  of  the 
character.  An  actress  competent  to  appear  as  Cleopatra 
could  hardly  perhaps  be  found  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
stage.     The  part  is  assumed  at  Drury  Lane  by  Miss  Wallis, 
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a  young  lady  who  appeared  with  success  at  the  Queen's 
Theatre  last  season.  Miss  Wallis  must  be  credited  with  in- 
telligence and  zeal,  but  she  fails  to  convey  a  due  idea  of  the 
Cleopatra  of  Shakspeare.  The  characters  of  Casar  and 
Enobarbus  are  fairly  sustained  by  Mr.  Sinclair  and  Mr. 
Ryder. 


LXVIIL 
"RICHELIEU/* 

[Lyceum  Theatre. — October  1873.] 

The  play  of  "  Richelieu/'  which  has  now  undergone  revival 
at  the  Lyceum,  first  came  upon  the  stage  in  1839,  when 
Macready  was  manager  of  Covent  Garden,  when  theatres 
were  few,  and,  as  a  consequence  perhaps,  dramatic  com- 
panies were  strong.  It  was  Lord  Lytton's  third  essay  as  a 
dramatist,  "The  Lady  of  Lyons"  having  been  produced 
with  great  success  in  the  previous  season,  two  years  after 
the  comparative  failure  of  "  The  Duchesse  de  la  Valli^re," 
which  had  been  withdrawn  after  a  few  representations. 
"  My  first  poetry  was  thought  detestable,  and  my  first  play 
very  narrowly  escaped  being  damned,"  the  author  confessed 
long  afterwards  in  a  speech  made  at  Edinburgh.  From  this 
disaster,  however,  he  derived  valuable  lessons,  and  soon 
became  an  adept  in  the  playwright's  craft,  even  to  some- 
thing like  unscrupulousness  in  the  means  he  occasionally 
employed  to  secure  theatrical  effect  and  to  entrap  applause. 
"  Richelieu  "  has  enjoyed  less  popularity  than  "  The  Lady 
of  Lyons,"  for  it  is  unprovided  with  such  sympathetic 
characters  as  Claude  Melnotte  and  Pauline  DeschappelUs^ 
and  its  main  theme  offers  no  special  points  of  interest  De 
Mauprat  and  Julie  are  but  conventional  lovers,  whose 
fortunes  occupy  only  an  episode  of  the  fable ;  the  characters 
could  only  have  won  commiseration  so  long  as  they  were 
personated  by  players  of  distinction.  That  the  conspiracy 
of  Baradas  and  his  friends  must  prove  abortive  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion ;  and  certainly  the  plot  is  of  very  weak 
constitution,  while  the  measures  taken  to  frustrate  it  are 
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almost  ludicrously  inapt  The  Cardinal  simulates  death, 
and,  although  the  conspirators  gather  round  his  couch, 
they  are  not  sufficiently  courageous  or  curious  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  their  foe  has  really  expired.  The  play, 
however,  is  by  no  means  lacking  in  stir  and  incident ;  of 
small  complications  there  is  even  a  bewildering  superabund- 
ance, so  that  the  attention  of  the  audience  is  kept  constantly 
on  the  alert,  while  of  skilful  dialogue  and  of  high-sounding 
rhetoric  there  is  a  most  liberal  supply.  Something  the 
dramatist  avowedly  owed  to  the  "  Cinq  Mars  "  of  De  Vigny, 
and  something  more  to  an  earlier  romance  by  the  author  of 
"Picciola;"  acknowledgment  was  also  due  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  for  a  scene  borrowed  from  "  Quentin  Durward."  The 
character  of  Richelieu^  however,  to  which  the  play  owes  the 
vitality  it  enjoys,  is  of  Lord  Lytton's  own  compounding. 
De  Vigny,  presenting  Cinq  Mars  as  his  hero,  was  compelled 
to  regard  the  Cardinal  as  the  conventional  villain  of  the 
story,  and  to  paint  him  in  very  dark  colours  indeed ;  but 
it  was  the  dramatist's  object  to  commend  Richelieu  to  the 
favour  of  the  audience,  and  at  the  same  time  to  contrive 
a  part  well  suited  to  the  display  of  Macready's  singular 
abilities  as  an  actor.  Historical  accuracy  had  to  make  con- 
cessions to  stage  effect,  and  the  Richelieu  of  the  play  has 
thus  become  a  curious  amalgam  of  lofty  patriotism  and 
low  cunning ;  he  is  alternately  a  grim  jester  and  an  enthu- 
siast of  most  exalted  aims ;  now  calm  and  sarcastic  as  lago^ 
and  anon  furious  and  impassioned  as  Lear,  Richelieu  long 
remained  one  of  Macready's  most  esteemed  impersonations, 
and  upon  his  retirement  the  character  was  inherited  by  Kis 
legitimate  successor,  Mr.  Phelps,  who  was  careful  to  follow 
the  elder  actor's  method  of  performance — which,  indeed, 
could  not  be  improved  upon — and  who  has  in  such  wise 
frequently  obtained  well-merited  applause. 

At  the  Lyceum  "  Richelieu  "  has  been  equipped  for  per- 
formance after  the  most  liberal  fashion.  The  play  has 
never  before  enjoyed  such  splendour  or  completeness  of 
decoration.  The  costumes  are  notably  rich  and  tasteful ; 
the  characters  wear  the  aspect  of  animated  Vandycks.  But 
in  other  respects  the  representation  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  stage  so  strong  a 
cast  as  the  play  possessed  upon  its  first  production  could 
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hardly  be  arranged  Miss  Helen  Faucit  was  the  original 
Julie  to  the  JDe  Mauprat  of  Mr.  Anderson,  thirty  years  ago 
a  perfect  representative  of  the  youthful  heroes  of  romance ; 
Mr.  Phelps  undertook  the  subordinate  part  oi  Joseph  the 
Capuchin;  Mr.  Warde  appeared  as  BaradaSy  and  Mr. 
Elton  as  the  King.  Mr.  Macready,  indeed,  was  careful  to 
group  round  him  the  most  efficient  performers  obtainable, 
and  took  extreme  pains  to  secure  the  adequate  interpre- 
tation of  every  part  in  the  play.  The  Lyceum  company 
numbers  few  actors  of  any  note,  and  occasionally  the  drama 
suffered  gravely  from  the  incompetence  of  its  exponents. 
The  characters  kA  Julie  and  De  Mauprat  were  even  so 
inefficiently  filled  as  to  provoke  the  displeasure  of  an 
audience  that  seemed  otherwise  disposed  to  regard  the 
performance  with  excessive  leniency,  and  to  lavish  applause 
at  every  possible  opportunity.  Mr.  Irving  appears  as 
RicfulieUy  the  actor's  recent  successes  on  the  stage  justify- 
ing, perhaps,  his  ambition  to  distinguish  himself  in  so 
important  a  character.  Mr.  Irving  plays  with  care  and 
intelligence,  his  physical  gifts,  with  the  assistance  of  appro- 
priate costume,  enabling  him  to  present  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  well-known  portraits  of  the  Cardinal.  His 
performance  on  the  whole,  however,  is  deficient  in  sustained 
force  and  fails  to  impress.  Richelieu  has  to  be  depicted 
as  prematurely  old  and  decrepit,  and  yet  must  be  repre- 
sented by  an  actor  of  untiring  energy  and  inordinate  strength 
of  voice.  He  is  charged  with  the  delivery  now  of  mordant 
jests,  and  now  of  protracted  rhapsodies.  Mr.  Irving's 
system  of  elocution  is  somewhat  monotonous,  and  his 
longer  speeches  appear  to  tax  him  severely,  their  effect 
upon  the  audience  being  oppressive;  while  his  sarcastic 
utterances  lose  point  from  his  too  deliberate  manner  and 
his  lack  of  a  penetrating  and  resonant  quality  of  voice. 
Upon  the  humorous  side  of  the  character  he  lays  little 
stress,  and  neglects  the  many  opportunities  of  this  kind 
provided  by  the  dramatist  for  the  enlivenment  of  the 
audience.  In  the  hands  of  Macready,  Richelieu  during  the 
earlier  scenes  of  the  play  was  almost  a  comic  part,  and  thus 
contrast  and  variety  were  secured  as  the  story  advanced 
Mr.  Irving  is  spiritless  enough  for  three  acts,  but  he  permits 
himself  a  grand  burst  of  passion  at  the  close  of  the  fourth. 
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Here,  indeed,  his  vehemence  has  something  more  of 
deliriousness  about  it  than  the  situation  really  demands, 
involving  a  total  loss  of  the  cardinaVs  dignity;  but  the 
actor's  genuine  ardour  evoked  storms  of  applause.  His 
most  successful  eifort  was  in  the  last  scene,  which  was  in 
many  respects  very  finely  rendered.  Mr.  Irving  will  no 
doubt  improve  upon  his  performance  with  a  view  to  invest- 
ing it  with  increase  of  harmony  and  coherence ;  at  present 
it  is  somewhat  disappointing  to  his  admirers.  The  King 
is  well  played  by  Mr.  Clayton,  who  attributes  to  the  ailing 
ZouiSf  however,  a  robustness  of  aspect  he  was  far  from 
possessing.  The  actor's  appearance  is  most  picturesque, 
and  he  declaims  his  speeches  with  excellent  effect  Of  the 
other  performers  little  can  be  said  in  the  way  of  commenda- 
tion. The  play  has  been  condensed  at  some  sacrifice  of 
its  intelligibility. 


LXIX. 

^^ARKWRIGHPS  WIFE.'^ 

[Globe  Theatre.— October  1873.] 

Certain  events  in  the  life  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  were 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Saunders  in  his  novel  of  "  A  Lion  in  the 
Path,"  and  by  Miss  Katherine  Saunders  in  the  collection  of 
her  stories  bearing  the  title  of  "  A  Crust  of  Bread."  To 
these  works,  no  doubt,  the  new  play  by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor 
and  Mr.  John  Saunders  stands  indebted  for  some  of  its 
ingredients.  It  is  a  thoroughly  complete  and  coherent 
production,  however,  wearing  nothing  of  that  clumsy  and 
unwieldy  air  which  usually  disfigures  the  dramatised  novel. 
The  story  of  Arkwright's  life  readily  lends  itself  to  the 
purposes  of  fiction,  not  merely  because  of  its  romantic  and 
adventurous  character,  but  also  in  that  it  contains  unex- 
plained passages  concerning  which  the  ingenuity  of  the 
novelist  or  the  playwright  can  be  freely  exercised.  It  has 
always  been  matter  of  question  as  to  how  far  Arkwright*s 
improvements  in  spinning  were  due  to  earlier  inventors 
whose  discoveries  he  had  plagiarised ;  while  much  obscurity 
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has  rested  over  the  circumstances  of  his  separation  from 
his  second  wife,  Margaret  Biggins,  of  Pennington.  The 
authors  have  constituted  this  Margaret  Biggins  the  heroine 
of  their  play,  bestowing  upon  her  the  more  euphonious 
surname  of  Hayes,  Of  Patience  Holt,  the  wife  whom  Ark- 
wright  married  in  early  life,  all  mention  is  suppressed,  in 
deference,  perhaps,  to  the  prevalent  opinion  which  holds 
a  widower  to  be  far  less  eligible  than  a  bachelor  for  the 
position  of  a  hero  of  romance.  The  scene  of  the  first  act 
of  the  drama  is  laid  at  Leigh  in  the  year  1767.  Arkwright^ 
a  man  of  middle  age  at  this  time,  is  supposed  to  be  plying 
his  original  trade  as  an  itinerant  barber,  vending  dyes  and 
pomatums  and  purchasing  hair  for  the  wigmakers.  "  Never- 
theless," as  Carlyle  writes  of  him,  "  in  stropping  of  razors, 
in  shaving  of  dirty  beards,  and  the  contradictions  and  con- 
fusions attendant  thereon,  the  man  had  notions  in  that  rough 
head  of  his  !  Spindles,  shuttles,  wheels,  and  contrivances 
plying  ideally  within  the  same;  rather  hopeless-looking, 
which,  however,  he  did  at  last  bring  to  bear.  Not  without 
difficulty."  He  has  entered  the  cottage  of  Margaret  Hayes 
that  he  may  become  the  purchaser  of  her  last  possession — 
her  profuse  auburn  tresses.  Margaret  is  the  daughter  of 
one  Peter  Hayes,  an  old  weaver,  reduced  to  penury  by  con- 
fused study  of  mechanics  and  alchemy  of  a  humble  kind. 
He  has  vague  dreams  of  discovering  the  philosopher's  stone, 
and  has  meantime  advanced  towards  an  improvement  in 
spinning  machinery.  But  want  has  overtaken  him,  and  the 
bailiffs  have  seized  his  furniture  and  even  the  fragmentary 
models  of  his  inchoate  invention.  Arkwright  pities  the 
father  and  falls  in  love  with  the  daughter ;  somewhat,  too, 
his  sense  of  curiosity  and  acquisitiveness  is  stirred  by  hear- 
ing of  the  old  man's  studies  and  discoveries.  He  satisfies 
the  demands  of  the  bailiffs,  and  in  lieu  of  purchasing 
Margarefs  hair  becomes  possessor  of  it  by  making  her 
his  wife.  A  year  elapses,  and  Arkwright  is  found  living 
at  Bolton  with  Margaret  and  her  father  in  hopeful  circum- 
stances. He  has  in  secret  appropriated  and  perfected  the 
inventions  of  Peter  Hayes ;  but  the  mystery  with  which  he 
has  carried  on  his  operations  has  roused  the  jealousy  of 
Margaret,  To  appease  her,  he  reveals  the  nature  of  his 
labours,  and  triumphantly  exhibits  his  new  and  complete 
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spinning-machine.  The  disclosure  is  attended  with  disas- 
trous consequences.  It  has  been  overheard  by  jPef^r  Hayes^ 
whose  anger  knows  no  bounds  at  what  he  conceives  to 
be  the  theft  of  his  invention.  The  machine-breakers  are 
abroad.  Wrought  upon  by  her  father,  who  with  revengeful 
objects  persuades  her  that  the  ruin  which  followed  his  own 
efforts  as  a  discoverer  will  surely  fall  upon  Arkwright, 
influenced  also  by  the  popular  belief  that  machinery 
deprives  the  poor  of  bread,  Margaret  anticipates  the  im- 
pending visit  of  the  machine-breakers,  and  with  an  axe 
hews  in  pieces  her  husband's  model.  He  returns  to  find 
the  wreck  and  ruin  of  his  cherished  invention,  and  in  a 
powerful  scene  reproaches  the  unhappy  woman  for  her 
unworthy  conduct,  and  casts  her  off  for  ever.  When  the 
story  is  resumed,  many  years  are  supposed  to  have  elapsed. 
It  is  now  1786;  Arkwright  has  become  Sir  Richard.  He 
was,  in  truth,  knighted  because  he  chanced  to  be  one  of 
the  many  provincial  celebrities  who  carried  congratulatory 
addresses  to  George  III.  after  Margaret  Nicholson's  attempt 
upon  his  life.  It  is  convenient  for  the  dramatists,  however, 
to  forget  that  he  was  one  of  "  Peg  Nicholson's  knights,"  as 
they  were  popularly  known,  and  to  attribute  his  distinction 
to  his  success  as  an  inventor  and  a  mill-owner.  Of  his  wife 
and  her  father  he  has  seen  nothing  since  they  parted  at 
Bolton  more  than  twenty  years  since.  Margaret  and  Peter 
reappear  almost  as  mendicants,  broken  with  age,  poverty, 
and  suffering.  They  arrive  at  Arkwright s  house  and  mill 
at  Birkacre,  near  Chorley,  in  the  midst  of  general  rejoicing 
at  his  prosperity.  Margaret  is  now  enabled  to  make  atone- 
ment for  her  errors.  A  mob  of  machine-breakers  is  about  to 
attack  Sir  Richards  property.  She  frustrates  their  design 
by  giving  timely  warning  to  the  dragoons ;  and,  ultimately 
obtaining  the  forgiveness  of  her  husband,  the  play  is  brought 
to  a  happy  conclusion. 

It  is  a  defect  in  the  drama  that  Arkwright  should  appear 
throughout  as  rather  a  self-seeking  person — ^almost  dishonest, 
indeed,  inhis  dealings  with  Peter  Hayes — and  X^^zX.Margarefs 
violence  has  not  sufficient  justification  to  retain  for  her  the 
entire  sympathies  of  the  audience.  But  this  allowed  for, 
the  work  is  entitled  to  warm  commendation.  A  drama 
m  )re  artistic  in  design,  and  more  impressive  in  performance, 
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has  not  for  some  time  been  contributed  to  the  stage.  It  is 
admirably  written,  the  characters  are  original  and  well- 
defined,  and  the  situations  are  ingeniously  contrived,  while 
they  attend  naturally  upon  the  development  of  the  story. 
"Arkwright's  Wife"  is  fully  entitled  to  enduring  success. 
The  representation  lacked  fervour  somewhat,  and  the  more 
emotional  scenes  would  certainly  bear  rendering  with  increase 
of  force.  The  performers,  however,  displayed  marked  care 
and  intelligence.  Mr.  Emery  is  most  efficient  in  the  part 
of  Peter  Hayes^  although  the  actor  assumes  an  aspect  of 
senility  too  early  in  the  story,  considering  the  many  years 
that  elapse  between  its  commencement  and  its  close.  Mr. 
Kelly  is  a  natural  and  spirited  Arkwright^  and  Miss  Barry, 
if  deficient  occasionally  in  passion  and  intensity,  exhibits 
considerable  command  of  pathetic  expression  in  the  part  of 
Margaret  The  subordinate  characters  of  Nancy  Hyde,  a 
Lancashire  lass,  and  her  lover,  Hilkiah  Lawson,  a  lawyer's 
clerk,  are  well  sustained  by  Miss  Daly  and  Mr.  Garden. 


LXX. 

^'THE  HONEYMOON/^ 

[Royalty  Theatre.— October  1873.] 

When  Tobin's  comedy  of  "The  Honeymoon"  was  first 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  January  1805,  a  pro- 
logue by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  infon^ed  the  audience  that 
the  dramatist  no  longer  existed  to  "  deprecate  their  censure 
or  enjoy  their  praise."  His  death  had  occurred  in  the 
previous  December  on  shipboard  in  Cork  Harbour,  just  as 
he  was  setting  sail  for  the  West  Indies  in  the  hope  that  a 
sea-voyage  might  benefit  his  failing  health.  He  had  been 
for  many  years  labouring  to  attain  dramatic  success,  "  The 
Honeymoon"  being  the  last  of  some  dozen  plays  he  had  from 
time  to  time  submitted  to  the  managers  only  to  meet  with 
disappointment  During  his  life  but  one  of  his  works  saw 
the  footlights — 2l  farce  called  "  All's  Fair  in  Love,"  played 
once  only,  on  the  occasion  of  Munden's  beneiit  in  1803. 
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He  bad  become  so  habituated  to  misfortune  that  he  had 
fully  prepared  himself  for  the  rejection  of  "  The  Honey- 
moon," and  had  even  planned  the  insertion  of  certain  of 
its  scenes  in  a  comedy  he  left  incomplete,  founded  upon 
the  Spanish  play  of  "La  Gitanilla  de  Madrid"  by  Don 
Antonio  de  Solis.  When  intelligence  reached  him  that 
the  production  of  "  The  Honeymoon "  had  been  decided 
upon,  he  was  too  ill  to  furnish  the  prologue  and  epilogue, 
then  held  to  be  indispensable  adjuncts  of  theatrical  exhi- 
bitions; the  task  devolved  upon  his  intimate  friend,  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy.  The  success  of  the  comedy  was  most 
signal;  it  secured  an  enduring  position  in  the  dramatic 
repertory.  Inquiry  was  then  made  as  to  the  other  works  of 
the  dramatist,  and  gradually  "  The  Curfew,"  "  The  School 
for  Authors,"  "  Yours  or  Mine,"  "  The  Fisherman,"  "  The 
Guardians,"  and  some  other  plays,  found  their  way  to  the 
stage.  They  were  for  the  most  part  favourably  received, 
without  enjoying,  or  perhaps  deserving,  very  frequent  repre- 
sentation, and  have  since  slumbered  undisturbed  upon  the 
shelf. 

"  The  Honeymoon "  was  avowedly  written  in  imitation 
of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  with  whose  writings  Tobin 
had  made  himself  well  acquainted.  He  had  even  at  one 
time  contemplated  the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  to  be  well  supplied  with  original  notes  and 
illustrations,  and  had  with  this  view  collected  a  library  of 
old  books  and  miscellaneous  materials.  He  aimed  at  the 
revival  of  poetic  comedy  of  the  school  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  thus  anticipating  by  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles  in  the  same  direction. 
His  subject  and  its  treatment  were  to  be  suited  to  modem 
taste  and  purged  of  all  offence ;  but  otherwise  he  purposed 
a  faithful  adherence  to  the  prescriptions  of  old-fashioned 
comedy.  There  was  to  be  truthful  exhibition  of  character, 
with  poetry,  wit,  and  a  certain  harmony  in  the  design  and 
the  sentiments;  but  accurate  regard  for  manners  and 
customs  or  for  geographical  limitations  was  not  to  be 
attempted.  The  dramatis  persona  were  in  truth  to  be 
English  people  in  picturesque  costumes,  assuming  Spanish 
or  Italian  names,  and  inhabiting  an  imaginary  country; 
their  proceedings  were  to  be  after  a  fashion  that  permitted 
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the  utmost  latitude  to  the  poet's  invention.  Early  in  the 
century  the  scheme  had  all  the  merits  and  attractions  of 
novelty,  although  in  its  carrying  out  something  like  compila- 
tion was  involved.  Tobin's  play  reproduces  and  rearranges 
many  well-established  scenes  and  characters,  and,  in 
defiance  of  all  rules  concerning  unity  of  action,  is  occupied 
with  three  distinct  subjects.  A  professed  woman-hater  is 
ridiculed  and  converted ;  a  lively  coquette  trifles  with  the 
affections  of  her  lover ;  and  a  husband  subdues  the  angry 
temper  of  a  termagant  wife.  The  JDuke  Aranza  and 
Juliana  are  plainly  derived  from  the  "Taming  of  the 
Shrew,"  with  some  assistance  from  "  Rule  a  Wife  and  have 
a  Wife."  Zamora  is  a  transcript  of  Viola  in  "Twelfth 
Night,"  while  other  portions  of  the  play  are  traceable 
to  "The  Inconstant  "of  Farquhar,  "The  Antiquary"  of 
Shakerley  Marmion,  and  "The  Rival  Friends"  of  Hausted. 
In  point  of  construction,  "The  Honeymoon"  displays 
little  skill,  the  incidents  hanging  loosely  together  and  the 
scenes  following  each  other  irregularly  enough;  yet  the 
comedy  is  thoroughly  effective  in  representation.  The 
characters  afford  good  opportunities  to  the  actors,  and  the 
dialogue  and  speeches  are  throughout  admirable.  Tobin's 
blank  verse  is  remarkable  for  its  fluency  and  elegance, 
while  it  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  force  upon  occasion. 
Indeed  it  is  in  the  poetry  and  grace  of  its  diction  that  the 
merit  of  the  play  now  chiefly  consists. 

"  The  Honeymoon,"  revived  at  the  Royalty  Theatre,  has 
undergone  compression,  and  is  played  in  three  acts,  by 
which  change  the  work  has  suffered  some  loss  of  symmetry. 
The  country  dance  of  all  the  characters  is  omitted,  probably 
because  the  orchestra  at  the  Royalty  is  now  relegated  to 
mysterious  regions  beneath  the  stage,  and  is  only  permitted 
to  discourse  nmsic  of  a  muffled  sort.  Yet  the  dance  was 
once  a  prized  feature  in  representations  of  "  The  Honey- 
moon." In  it  lay  Edmund  Kean's  only  success,  as  critics 
held,  when  he  unwisely  ventured  upon  the  part  of  the  Duke 
Aranza.  He  did  not  shine  in  comedy,  but  his  grace  and 
agility  as  a  dancer  were  indisputable  ;  he  had  played 
harlequin  and  jumped  through  windows.  The  vivacity  of 
EUiston  or  the  gallant  bearing  of  Charles  Kemble  must  not 
be  looked  for  in  modern  Aranzas,     Mr.  Warde  is  deficient 
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in  animation  and  in  humour,  and  he  plays  the  Dtd^e  without 
any  sense  of  enjoying  the  part ;  he  is  skilled  in  elocution, 
however,  and  delivers  his  speeches  ably  and  intelligently. 
Miss  Hodson  appears  as  Juliana^  succeeding  less  in  the 
more  vehement  moods  of  the  character  than  in  the  subse- 
quent penitence  and  submission  to  the  Duke,  A  hint  of 
pathos  in  the  scene  of  reconciliation  was  conveyed  with 
very  genuine  art  Jacques^  the  mock  Duke,  has  always  been 
a  highly  esteemed  character  in  the  hands  of  popular  low 
comedians,  and  tradition  has  sanctioned  the  introduction  of 
much  exuberant  drollery.  Mr.  J.  Clarke  is  well  versed  in 
the  conventionalities  of  farce,  and  supplies  much  original 
humour  of  his  own ;  his  Jacques  wins  great  laughter  and 
applause  from  the  audience.  Mr.  Wyndham  is  a  spirited 
Rolando,  and  Zamora  is  personated  with  graceful  ingenuous- 
ness by  Miss  Augusta  VVilton.  The  lovers  Montalban  and 
Volante  are  only  tolerably  represented ;  but  VolanUs  scenes 
of  coquetry  are  perhaps  the  most  faded  portion  of  the  comedy. 
Archness  and  volatility  have  somehow  forfeited  their  power 
to  charm  upon  the  stage ;  their  artificiality  has  become 
oppressively  apparent,  or  the  art  of  investing  them  with  his- 
trionic effect  is  not  known  to  our  modern  playerSi 


LXXL 

''THE    ROAD    TO    RUIN." 

[Vaudeville  Theatre.— November  1873.] 

"The  Road  to  Ruin"  retains  a  measure  of  the  great 
popularity  it  acquired  on  its  first  production  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1792.  It  is  the  only  one  of  Holcroft*s  thirty 
plays  that  has  preserved  any  vitality;  for  even  the  once, 
famous  melodramas  of  "  Deaf  and  Dumb"  and  "The  Tale 
of  Mystery"  have  long  since  vanished  from  the  theatre; 
while  of  his  many  farces  and  operas  nothing  remains  but 
a  catalogue  of  titles  in  the  "  Biographia  Dramatica."  With 
"The  Road  to  Ruin,"  however,  many  modern  playgoers 
can  boast  acquaintance;  the  work  has  been  frequently 
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presented  within  the  last  twenty  years  or  so.  Mr.  Phelps 
and  Mr.  Chippendale  have  won  applause  in  the  part  of  Old 
Dornton^  and  Goldfinch  has  been  successfully  interpreted 
by  Mr.  Charles  Mathews  and  Mr.  Walter  Lacy.*  The  life 
of  the  comedy  has  indeed  been  prolonged  probably  quite 
as  much  by  the  favour  with  which  it  has  been  regarded  by 
the  theatrical  profession  as  by  the  approval  it  has  obtained 
from  audiences.  Plays  rich  in  the  traditions  of  histrionic 
triumph  have  always  been  much  cherised  by  the  players, 
who  like  to  view  success  as  theirs  by  inheritance,  and  to 
appear  in  parts  that  have  commanded  applause  in  the 
hands  of  their  predecessors.  The  literary  merits  of  "  The 
Road  to  Ruin "  are  not  remarkable ;  it  makes  no  preten- 
sion to  wit  or  polish  of  diction,  nor  is  there  much  dramatic 
art  manifested  in  its  construction.  It  is  less  a  comedy  than 
a  domestic  drama,  dealing  with  homely  scenes  and  senti- 
ments, and  well  supplied  with  bustling  incidents.  The  story 
is  intricate  without  being  especially  interesting ;  it  is  ren- 
dered tolerably  clear  to  the  audience,  however,  and  certain 
of  its  events  are  readily  available  for  humorous  and  pathetic 
expression.  With  the  exception  of  Goldfinch^  the  char- 
acters could  scarcely  have  been  new  to  the  stage  even  at 
the  date  of  the  first  production  of  the  comedy.  Mr,  Silky 
and  Mr.  Sulky^  upon  the  confusion  of  whose  names  the 
plot  chiefly  depends,  are  familiar  figures  of  artificial  crea- 
tion ;  Old  Domtofty  the  worthy  banker,  Henry ^  his  profligate 
but  high-minded  son,  Mrs.  Warren^  the  elderly  coquette, 
and  Sophia,  her  hoydenish  daughter,  have  all  done  duty  in 
many  previous  works.  Goldfinch,  however,  as  a  caricature 
of  an  amateur  stage-coach  driver,  was  a  decided  novelty, 
greatly  enjoyed  by  the  audiences  of  1792.  "  Handling  the 
ribbons  "  was  then  a  favourite  occupation  with  gentlemen  of 
stable  tastes  J  the  fashion,  which  in  our  own  time  has  under- 
gone revival  of  a  subdued  sort,  endured  for  many  years. 
Captain  Gronow  has  placed  upon  record  the  names  of  many 
of  his  contemporaries  who  indulged  in  this  pursuit,  one  of 
them  even  going  so  far  as  to  have  his  front  teeth  filed  to 
enable  him  to  expectorate  "  in  the  true  fashion  of  the  most 
knowing  stage-coach  drivers."  It  was  to  the  character  of 
Goldfinch,  as  Hazlitt  relates,  and  to  the  method  of  its  inter- 
pretation by  Lewis,  the  comedian,  that  the  popularity  of 
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"  The  Road  to  Ruin  "  was  mainly  due.  "  Nine  persons  out 
of  ten  who  went  to  see  the  play  went  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
Goldfinch^  though  the  best  scenes  are  those  in  which  he 
has  no  concern."  He  is  not  intrusted  with  a  line  of  wit, 
or  even  of  sense,  his  language  consists  of  a  few  cant  phrases 
constantly  repeated ;  but  he  is  required  to  be  incessantly 
animated,  voluble,  and  busy.  His  "That's  your  sort!" 
occurs  some  fifty  times,  and  Holcroft  has  been  credited 
with  the  invention  of  that  mechanical  form  of  humour 
which  consists  in  the  iteration  of  an  expression  not  in 
itself  particularly  entertaining.  Laughter  is  provoked  simply 
by  the  recurrence  of  the  phrase,  which  thus  becomes 
invested  with  the  effect  of  wit  "It  was  a  compendious 
receipt  for  being  witty,'*  writes  Hazlitt,  "to  .go  and  see 
Goldfinch  and  repeat  after  him  *  That's  your  sort ! '  It  was 
a  very  transferable,  and  therefore  a  very  convenient,  com- 
modity. If  the  invention  was  not  favourable  to  the  increase, 
it  was  at  least  calculated  for  the  spread  of  wit"  This  sort 
of  dramatic  humour,  whether  or  not  originated  by  Holcroft, 
has  certainly  been  turned  to  account  by  many  subsequent 
writers. 

"The  Road  to  Ruin"  no  doubt  exhibits  symptoms  of 
decay,  not  being  possessed  of  the  intrinsic  merits  which  bid 
defiance  to  the  assaults  of  time.  Still  in  representation 
the  comedy  furnishes  very  genuine  amusement  Nothing 
better  could  be  desired  than  the  Old  Domion  of  Mr.  W. 
Farren,  who  plays  with  artistic  intelligence  and  finish, 
closely  following  his  father's  manner  of  personating  the 
character;  Mr.  Horace  Wigan  is  a  most  efficient  Sulky^ 
and  Mr.  Warner  displays  unexpected  force  in  the  part  of 
Barry  Domion,  The  actor  may  be  congratulated  upon 
his  complete  success,  for  his  task  is  one  of  difficulty.  Much 
art  has  to  be  exercised  in  commending  young  Dornton's 
alternations  of  profligacy  and  penitence,  sobriety  and  intoxi- 
cation, to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  audience, 
while  the  scene  in  which  he  suddenly  transfers  his  protests 
of  affection  from  Sophia  to  her  mother  is  most  hazardous 
in  representation.  As  Goldfinch  Mr.  David  James  is  per- 
haps insufficiently  mercurial,  yet  he  plays  with  a  genuine 
good-humour  that  is  not  to  be  denied,  and  he  thoroughly 
deserves  the  prolonged  applause  which  he  obtains.     The 
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part  has  now  lost  relevancy  even  as  a  caricature,  and  can 
scarcely  be  made  comprehensible  to  modern  spectators,  with 
whom  Goldfinch  is  simply  an  eccentric  figure,  to  be  viewed 
as  an  old  drawing  by  Gilray  or  Bunbury,  funny  after  a 
fashion,  but  remote  from  present  experiences  of  life  and 
manners.  It  is  creditable  to  Mr.  James  that  he  is  able 
to  overcome  these  difficulties ;  by  his  drollery  and  sustained 
efforts  he  succeeds  in  providing  thorough  entertainment 
The  remaining  characters  are  only  tolerably  supported. 
There  seems  to  be  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  the  elderly  coquettes  and  romps  of  old- 
fashioned  comedy. 


LXXIL 

^'GRISELDA/' 

[Princess's  Theatre. — ^November  1873.] 

Boccaccio  is  supposed  to  have  founded  the  famous  story 
of  "  Patient  Grisell "  upon  real  or  traditional  events.  It 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  Petrarch  in  1373,  from  whom 
it  was  borrowed  by  Chaucer  and  assigned  to  the  Clerk  of 
Oxenforde  in  the  "  Canterbury  Tales."  It  has  from  time 
to  time  served  the  purposes,  indeed,  of  the  poets  and 
novelists  of  all  nations,  and  has  frequently  been  adapted 
to  the  uses  of  the  theatre.  Dunlop  finds  it  hard  to  account 
for  the  popularity  of  the  story,  which  is  certainly  surpassed 
in  interest  by  many  of  its  contemporary  themes  ;  but  it  was 
probably  much  prized  by  generations  of  husbands  and 
fathers  as  a  kind  of  text-book  in  which  wives  and  daughters 
might  study  the  virtues  of  gentleness  and  patience.  The 
example  of  Grisell^  however,  hardly  deserved  to  be  uncon- 
ditionally imitated,  for  the  merits  of  resignation  must 
depend  in  some  measure  upon  its  motive,  and  passive 
submission  to  wanton  tyranny  may  claim  reasonable  limi- 
tations. Gautier^  the  husband  of  the  original  story,  is 
afflicted  with  a  childish  curiosity  to  learn  the  extent  of  his 
lady's  endurance  and  constancy  ;  his  persistent  cruelty  has 
but  this  object;  and  she  is  supposed  to  be  sufficiently 
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rewarded  for  her  long  years  of  unexampled  suffering  by 
the  sudden  cessation  of  her  trials,  and  by  permission  to 
live  on  as  a  wife  and  a  marchioness  without  l^rther  moles- 
tation. It  was  soon  perceived,  however,  that  in  transfer- 
ring the  story  to  the  stage  some  additional  motive  must  be 
.  supplied  to  invest  the  husband's  conduct  with  credibility. 
In  "The  Pleasant  Comedy  of  Patient  GriseH,"  written 
by  Chettle,  Dekker,  and  Haughton,  and  first  printed  in 
1603,  the  Marquis  of  Saluzzo  is  depicted  as  stirred  to 
cruelty  not  less  by  caprice  than  by  the  complaints  of  his 
nobles  at  his  marriage  with  a  peasant  girl,  and  at  the  pro- 
bability of  their  being  ruled  in  the  future  by  her  offspring. 
In  this  way  a  greater  degree  of  plausibility  is  certainly 
imparted  to  his  cruelty.  In  another  treatment  of  the 
subject  the  husband's  experiment  is  not  a  mere  test  of  his 
wife's  obedience,  but  is  designed  also  to  punish  her  in  that 
she  had  at  first  slighted  his  suit  and  rejected  the  offer 
of  his  hand.  Miss  Braddon  has  endeavoured  by  various 
means  to  fortify  this  weak  point  in  the  fable  of  "  Griselda." 
GualtierOi  the  Marquis  of  Saluzzo,  is  provided  with  a 
cousin,  Costno^  sl  villain  of  the  /ago  pattern,  who,  believing 
that  the  accident  of  his  birth  has  deprived  him  of  the 
rank  and  wealth  that  were  properly  his  due,  determines  to 
avenge  himself  by  a  system  of  general  maleficence  He 
contrives  to  prejudice  the  Marquis  against  his  wife,  and 
when  Gualtiero  is  compelled  to  leave  home  to  fight  against 
the  Moors  in  Barbary,  Cosmo  assumes  the  government  of 
Saluzzo,  and  is  enabled  to  persecute  Griselda  to  his  heart's 
content  He  even,  although  this  seems  to  have  been  an 
after-thought  on  the  part  of  the  dramatist,  professes  a 
sudden  passion  for  his  cousin's  wife,  and  distresses  her  by 
the  persistency  of  his  shameful  addresses.  Other  excuses 
for  the  folly  and  the  sin  of  Gualiiero^  who  is  assuredly  one 
of  the  weakest  and  meanest  of  creatures,  are  found  in  the 
fact  that  his  peasant  wife  has  been  most  extravagant  in  the 
matter  of  dress  and  jewellery,  and  has  been  quite  prodigal 
in  her  charitable  donations.  Unfortunately  these  apologies 
for  Gualtiero  are  very  injurious  to  the  character  of  Grisdda^ 
and  seriously  affect  the  integrity  of  the  old  story.  It  has 
been  judged,  perhaps,  that  the  portrayal  of  meek  submis- 
sion under  all  circumstances  did  not  furnish  many  histrionic 
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opportunities,  and  Griseida  is  therefore  induced  to  forfeit 
her  fame  for  patience  at  an  early  period  of  the  drama. 
She  presently  becomes  most  impatient  indeed,  paces  the 
stage  furiously,  indulges  in  many  impassioned  tirades,  one 
of  which,  denouncing  the  Pope  for  an  alleged  intention  to 
dissolve  her  marriage  with  the  Marquis,  is  rather  too  palpable 
a  bid  for  the  Protestant  applause  of  a  modern  gallery  ;  and 
subsequently  she  goes  fairly  mad,  singing  fragments  of 
songs  after  the  established  method  of  theatrical  insanity. 
She  is  restored  to  reason  in  the  time-honoured  way  by  being 
carried  back  to  the  cottage  of  her  infancy  and  attired  again 
in  her  peasant's  clothes.  GuaUiero  returns  from  Barbary 
to  reinstate  his  Marchioness,  having  obtained  her  pardon 
for  his  misdeeds,  and  to  discomfit  the  machinations  of 
Cosmo. 

In  right  of  its  poetic  pretensions,  and  the  evident  anxiety 
of  its  author  to  impart  some  literary  worth  to  a  modern  play, 
the  work  is  entitled  to  respectful  consideration ;  but  in  repre- 
sentation its  many  deficiencies  become  glaringly  apparent. 
There  is  great  lack  of  incident  and  movement,  and  the  fable 
is  set  forth  with  inferior  skill.  "  Griseida  "  is  in  four  acts, 
and  possibly  was  originally  designed  to  be  in  five,  for  there 
is  a  huddled  air  about  the  closing  scenes,  as  though  com- 
pression had  been  obtained  at  the  cost  of  intelligibility,  and 
much  explanatory  matter  had  been  sacrificed  in  reducing 
the  play  to  reasonable  dimensions.  For  instance,  of 
Griseldc^s  child,  elaborately  abducted  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  act,  no  further  information  is  afforded,  and  Cosmds 
schemes  in  this  respect  are  left  at  last  in  an  undeveloped 
and  enigmatic  state.  The  drama,  however,  is  already  of 
very  ample  length,  for  if  the  characters  do  little,  they  talk 
much.  "Griseida"  is  written  in  blank  verse,  and  contains 
many  forcible  lines,  although  rhythm  is  too  often  secured 
by  resorting  to  diifuseness,  and  sometimes  modem  collo- 
quialisms are  introduced  with  prosaic  effect — as  when  the 
Marquis  confesses  that  he  is  "  not  great  at  figures."  It  is 
to  be  added  that  the  play  was  listened  to  most  attentively 
and  received  with  great  applause.  An  enduring  success 
may  not  have  been  obtained,  but  Miss  Braddon  may  well 
be  encouraged  to  venture  further  as  a  dramatist.  Relying 
more  upon  her  own  invention  and  observation  and  less 
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influenced  by  stage  precedents  and  conventionalisms,  she 
may  produce  far  more  satisfactory  and  impressive  dramas 
than  "  Griselda"  The  work  has  been  provided  with  scenic 
appointments  and  decorations  of  a  most  liberal  and  taste- 
ful kind.  Mr.  Rignold  appears  as  Gtioltiero,  Mr.  Rousby 
personates  the  villain  Cosmo  with  close  regard  for  the  man- 
ner and  even  the  mannerisms  of  the  late  Charles  Kean ; 
while  as  Griselda  Mrs.  Rousby  fully  exhibits  those  smiling 
graces  and  sentimental  airs  upon  which  her  surprising  popu- 
larity as  an  actress  seems  to  be  chiefly  if  not  altogether 
founded 


LXXIIL 

"THE  SCHOOL  FOR  INTRIGUE." 

[Olympic  Theatre. — December  1873.] 

"The  School  for  Intrigue"  is  an  adaptation  by  Mr.  J. 
Mortimer  of  Beaumarchais's  "La  FoUe  Journde;  ou,  Le 
Mariage  de  Figaro  " — a  work  now  chiefly  known  in  England 
in  association  with  the  music  of  Mozart  An  early  version 
of  the  comedy,  however,  was  represented  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  in  1784,  some  few  weeks  after  the  first  performance 
of  the  original  in  Paris.  Holcroft,  the  author  of  the  "  Road 
to  Ruin,"  informed  of  the  great  success  achieved  by 
Beaumarchais,  had  hurried  to  France  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  play.  His  efforts  were  fruitless,  owing  to  the  jealous 
care  taken  by  the  managers  of  the  French  theatre  to  pre- 
vent the  issue  of  copies.  But  by  attending  the  representa- 
tion of  the  comedy  for  some  ten  nights  in  succession,  he 
was  enabled  to  commit  enough  of  the  work  to  memory  for 
the  object  he  had  in  view.  As  "  The  Follies  of  a  Day," 
the  adaptation  thus  curiously  contrived  was  received  with 
great  favour,  and,  when  subsequently  reduced  to  three  acts 
and  presented  as  an  after-piece,  held  its  place  for  many 
years  among  stock  plays.  On  the  first  night  of  its  perform- 
ance Holcroft  himself  appeared  as  Figaro  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Bonner,  the  actor  to  whom  the  part  had  been 
allotted.      The  one  song  introduced  was  composed  by 
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Shield,  and  became  very  popular.  Mozart's  "Nozze  di 
Figaro  "  was  first  produced  six  years  later  at  Vienna,  when 
it  was  received  with  hisses.  The  audience  even  con- 
demned "Non  piu  andrai,"  a  fact  which  the  composer  has 
ingeniously  recorded  in  the  supper  scene  of  "Don  Gio- 
vanni." That  time  has  completely  reversed  the  verdict  of 
the  Viennese,  and  avenged  the  insult  Mozart  received  at 
their  hands,  scarcely  needs  to  be  said. 

It  was  upon  the  invitation  of  his  friend  and  patron,  the 
Prince  de  Conti,  that  Beaumarchais  wrote  "Le  Mariage 
de  Figaro  "as  a  sequel  to  "Le  Barbier  de  Seville."  He 
afterwards  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  from  the  first 
designed  the  two  comedies  merely  as  preludes  to  his  re- 
pulsive play  of  "La  Mhie  Coupable,"  in  which  he  has 
laboured  to  destroy  all  the  humour  and  pleasantness  of  his 
earlier  productions.  But  he  clearly  mistook  afterthought 
for  premeditation.  Though  he  vaunts  "  la  profonde  et 
touchante  morality  "  of  his  last  play,  it  is  thoroughly  vicious 
and  corrupt,  to  say  nothing  of  its  exceeding  dulness.  Yet 
"  La  Mfere  Coupable ''  enjoyed  prodigious  success,  attribut- 
able in  a  great  measure  no  doubt  to  the  reintroduction,  even 
under  the  most  gloottiy  and  depressive  conditions,  of  a 
character  so  dear  to  the  audience  as  Figaro,  He  has, 
indeed,  been  to  the  French  stage  almost  what  Falstaff  has 
been  to  our  own — a  welcome  and  delightful  figure,  let  him 
appear  when  he  might.  Even  while  Beaumarchais  lived 
another  playwright  had  ventured,  with  the  public  consent, 
to  credit  Figaro  with  further  adventures,  and  to  bring  him 
anew  upon  the  scene.  In  1794  M.  Richard  Marteley  pro- 
duced at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais  his  five-act  comedy  of  "  Les 
Deux  Figaros,**  which  Mr.  Planch^  adapted  to  the  English 
stage  in  1836,  when  Liston  played  Figaro  to  the  Cherubino 
of  Mr.  Charles  Mathews,  the  characters  being  supposed  to 
be  sixteen  years  older  than  they  were  at  the  period  assigned 
to"LaFolle  Journ^e." 

The  success  enjoyed  by  Beaumarchais's  comedy  upon  its 
first  production  was  then  without  precedent,  except  in  the 
case  of  "  Timocrate,"  a  feeble  tragedy  by  Thomas  Corneille, 
which  has  long  since  vanished  from  the  theatre.  "Le 
Mariage  de  Figaro  "  was  played  for  one  hundred  nights  in 
successioa     Much  of  its  popularity  was  certainly  due,  how- 
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ever,  to  its  political  allusions  and  its  freedom  of  speech 
upon  general  topics,  while  public  curiosity  concerning  it 
had  been  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  for  four  years  the 
authorities  had  withheld  the  play  from  representation.  It 
satirised  existing  institutions  in  a  manner  that  had  thitherto 
been  unknown  upon  the  French  stage.  Mr.  Carlyle,  who 
otherwise  judges  severely  its  "thin  wire-drawn  intrigues, 
thin  wiredrawn  sentiments  and  sarcasms,"  says  of  it  that 
"it  spoke  what  all  were  feeling  and  longing  to  speak."  The 
comedy*s  significance  in  this  respect  has  now,  of  course, 
departed  or  remains  but  as  a  matter  of  minor  historical 
interest ;  it  lives  at  present  on  the  strength  of  its  wit, 
its  animation,  and  dramatic  ingenuity.  Figaro  may  be  held 
to  be  a  character  borrowed  from  the  Spanish  theatre,  or, 
as  soine  imagine,  a  portrait  of  Beaumarchais  limned 
by  himself;  in  any  case,  the  proceedings  of  the  barber 
and  the  story  of  his  marriage  with  Suzanne  afford 
very  genuine  entertainment.  The  first  three  acts  of  the 
work  have  been  fairly  classed  by  a  French  critic  as 
legitimately  pertaining  to  "  la  bonne  com^die  d'intrigue," 
and  the  two  last  "au  genre  de  la  lanterne  magique."  The 
English  version  of  the  comedy  now  produced  at  the 
Olympic  has  been  executed  with  considerable  care.  Re- 
gard for  modern  taste  has  necessitated  many  omissions 
which  need  not  be  regretted;  for  the  transposition  of 
certain  of  the  scenes  there  is  less  obvious  warrant  The 
trial  of  Figaro  for  his  breach  of  promise  to  marry  Marceliney 
who  is  afterwards  proved  to  be  his  mother,  is  an  unpleasar.: 
episode  that  could  well  have  been  dispensed  with;  time 
would  then  have  permitted  the  retention  of  the  amusing 
scene  of  the  marriage  festivities  and  the  appearance  of 
Cherubino  enfille.  These  incidents  have  been  suppressed 
by  the  adapter,  although  the  preliminary  scene  in  which 
Suzanne  places  the  cap  on  Ckerubinds  head  is  duly  repre- 
sented. Unfortunately,  at  the  Olympic  the  part  of  the 
page,  who  is  supposed  to  be  only  thirteen  years  old,  has 
been  assigned  to  an  actor  in  opposition  to  the  special 
instructions  of  Beaumarchais.  "Ce  role,"  he  writes,  "ne 
pent  ^tre  jou^,  comme  il  I'a  ^t^  que  par  une  jeune  et 
tr^s-jolie  femme ;  nous  n'avons  point  \  nos  th^tres  de 
trfes-jeune  homme  assez  form^  pour  en  bien  sentir  les 
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finesses."  Mr.  Fisher  plays  the  part  with  skill  and  propriety, 
but  he  necessarily  fails  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
Cherubino  of  Beaumarchais.  Mr.  Righton  appears  as 
Figaro^  Mr.  Neville  personates  Almaviva.  A  sufficiency 
of  zeal  is  manifested  by  these  performers,  but  their  efforts 
otherwise  scarcely  warrant  much  comment  of  a  favourable 
kind.  The  characters  of  Suzanne  and  the  Comtesse  are  sus- 
tained by  Miss  Fowler  and  Miss  Edith  Gray. 


LXXIV. 

"WILD  OATS/* 

[Royalty  Theatre. — December  1873.] 

O'Keeffe's  comedy  of  "Wild  Oats;  or,  The  Strolling 
Gentleman,"  has  been  revived,  in  deference,  apparently,  to 
the  growing  regard  of  the  public  for  dramatic  entertain- 
ments of  an  old-fashioned  class.  "Wild  Oats"  was  first 
produced  at  Covent  Garden  in  1791  with  a  success  which 
was  of  long  duration.  Even  of  late  years  the  work  has  been 
now  and  then  presented.  Mr.  Phelps  for  some  few  nights 
won  applause  as  J^(n>er  at  Sadler's  Wells  during  his  manage- 
ment of  that  establishment,  and  but  a  little  while  ago 
"  Wild  Oats  "  was  played  on  the  occasion  of  a  benefit  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre.  It  is  by  this  comedy,  and  per- 
haps  also  by  his  opera  of  "  The  Castle  of  Andalusia,"  that 
O'Keeffe  is  now  mainly  remembered.  His  fame  has  no 
doubt  suffered  on  account  of  his  fertility.  He  wrote  in  all 
some  seventy  plays,  the  great  majority  being  hastily  con- 
trived to  serve  some  temporary  purpose  of  the  managers, 
and  disappearing  very  shortly  after  their  first  performance. 
£ut  the  world  is  inclined  to  appraise  an  author  by  taking 
account  of  all  his  compositions  and  averaging  their  merits. 
When  Walter  Scott  made  one  of  his  characters  boast  ac- 
quaintance with  the  dramatic  repertory  "  from  Shakspeare 
to  O'Keeffe,"  he  most  unwittingly  wounded  the  old  play- 
wright, then  afflicted  with  blindness  and  sorely  pinched  by 
pover^.     "  I  understand  :  from  the  top  of  the  ladder  to 
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the  bottom.  He  might  have  placed  me  a  few  steps  higher," 
said  poor  O'Keeflfe  with  a  sigh.  He  died  in  1833,  the  later 
years  of  his  life  having  been  cheered  by  a  pension  from  the 
privy  purse. 

O'Keeffe  had  been  an  actor,  and  his  plays  fully  disclose 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  stage  artifices  of  all  kinds. 
He  was  bent  upon  amusing  his  audience  and  obtaining 
their  applause  at  any  cost.  With  this  view  he  pressed  much 
extravagance,  sham  sentiment,  and  patriotic  clap-trap  into 
his  service ;  of  one  of  his  productions  he  complained  that 
it  was  neither  condemned,  laughed  at,  nor  cried  over.  "  I 
would  have,"  he  wrote,  "  a  play  of  mine  either  applauded 
to  the  roar,  or  nobly  hissed  off  at  once  and  die  game ;  no  flat 
wine — sweet  or  vinegar  let  it  be."  Still  he  was  humorous 
and  inventive,  he  possessed  a  keen  eye  for  character,  could 
write  very  lively  dialogue,  and  was  able  to  provide  the 
actors  of  his  time  with  most  eflfective  occupation.  In  per- 
formance **Wild  Oats"  is  still  found  to  afiford  much 
entertainment.  It  is  as  wildly  improbable  as  a  modern 
Palais  Royal  play,  with  something  of  the  high  spirits  and 
jovial  humour  of  a  comedy  by  Farquhar,  and  a  measure 
even  of  Farquhar's  wit.  The  choleric  old  admiral.  Sir 
George  Thunder^  and  his  faithful  boat- swain-valet,  John 
Doryy  seem  borrowed  from  the  pages  of  Smollett ;  Sim  is 
the  simple  countryman  with  a  Yorkshire  dialect,  of  whom 
the  stage  possesses  so  many  examples;  and  Ephraitn 
Smooth  is  but  a  Quaker  Mawworm,  Lady  Amaranth^ 
however,  the  fair  Quakeress,  is  an  original  and  graceful 
heroine ;  while  Rover,  the  strolling  player,  is  one  of  those 
agile  and  energetic  characters  which  prove  quite  irresistible 
when  adequately  interpreted.  The  first  Rover  was  Lewis, 
and  the  part  was  afterwards  assumed  with  great  success  by 
Elliston.  The  stroller's  utterances  chiefly  consist  of  scraps 
of  plays  which  were  probably  familiar  to  the  audiences  of 
1 791,  but  have  now  become  almost  obsolete.  Indeed,  the 
story  of  "  Wild  Oats  "  arises  from  Rover's  frequent  cry  of 
**  I  am  the  bold  Tliunder ! "  a  quotation  from  the  **  Re- 
hearsal "  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  which  modern  play- 
goers can  hardly  be  expected  to  recognise.  Raver  is  forth- 
with mistaken  by  John  Dory  for  the  son  of  Sir  George 
Thunder,  and  is  borne  to  the    house  of  the   admirals 
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wealthy  niece,  Zady  Amaranth,  The  stroller's  sense  of  the 
humour  of  the  mistake  leads  him  to  persbnate  Harry 
Thunder^  unaware  that  the  young  man,  under  the  name  of 
Dick  Buskin^  is  already  known  to  him  and  a  member  of  the 
same  itinerant  company.  For  Sir  Georges  son  has  adopted 
a  course  of  conduct  more  likely  in  O'Keeffe's  time  than 
now,  and  escaped  from  his  father's  house  to  turn  strolling 
player.  When  Sir  George  presents  himself  at  the  house 
of  Lady  Amaranth,  Rover  is  by  no  means  disconcerted, 
for  he  is  induced  to  believe  that,  like  himself,  the  admiral 
is  only  a  disguised  actor  playing  a  part,  and  wearing  a 
disguise  for  his  own  advantage.  Meantime  Rover  has  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  affections  of  Lady  Amaranth,  and  so 
revolutionised  the  Quakeress's  household  that  a  perform- 
ance of  "As  You  Like  It"  is  contemplated  in  the  back 
drawing-room,  with  her  ladyship  in  the  part  of  Rosalind, 
The  imbroglio  reaches  at  last  a  condition  of  uproarious 
bewilderment  A  duel  is  about  to  take  place  between  the 
actor  and  the  admiral,  when  Rover  saves  the  life  of  his 
adversary,  who  has  been  attacked  by  a  gang  of  murderous 
footpads.  Then  comes  the  discovery  that  the  stroller  is 
in  truth  the  elder  son  of  Sir  George,  who  has  been  guilty  of 
bigamy,  although  no  one  appears  to  think  much  the  worse 
of  him  on  that  score.  Harry  Thunder  is  proved  to  be 
illegitimate,  but  he  is  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  he  has 
found  a  half-brother  in  his  comrade  Rover,  He  is  further 
comforted  by  an  assignment  in  his  favour  of  Rover^s  claims 
upon  the  property  of  his  father  Sir  George ;  for  Rover, 
having  secured  the  hand  and  fortune  of  Lady  Amaranth, 
can  well  aJSbrd  to  be  generous.  Other  scenes  in  the  play 
are  occupied  with  the  humours  of  Sim  the  countryman,  the 
avarice  of  Gammon,  a  farmer,  the  sufferings  of  Sir  Georges 
neglected  wife  Amelia,  and  the  misfortunes  of  one  Banks, 
a  clergyman,  who  is  eventually  useful  in  proving  the  vali- 
dity of  the  admiral's  marriage  and  the  parentage  of  Rover. 
At  the  Royalty  "  Wild  Oats  "  is  played  in  three  acts  instead 
of  five,  and  certain  of  these  passages  have  undergone 
judicious  retrenchment  The  comedy  was  well  worth 
revival,  and  was  received  with  very  genuine  applause.  Its 
humorous  excesses  were  forgotten  in  its  ceaseless  bustle 
and  drollery,  and  it  was  represented  with  spirit  and  com- 
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pleteness  by  the  Royalty  company.  Nothing  could  be 
better  than  the  Za^fy  Amaranth  of  Miss  Hodson,  whose 
costume  presents  an  artistic  study  of  the  dainty  tints  affected 
by  the  Society  of  Friends ;  Mr.  Stephens  is  a  sufficiently 
irascible  Sir  George;  Mr.  J.  Clarke  appears  xi&John  Dory; 
and  Mr.  Bannister  does  full  justice  to  the  hypocrisy  of 
Ephraim  Smooth,  As  Rover  Mr.  Wyndham  displays  ani- 
mation and  some  humour,  but  his  elocutionary  method  is 
rather  monotonous,  and  he  is  unable  to  give  point  and 
eflfect  to  the  many  quotations  he  is  required  to  deliver. 
Moreover,  he  should  not  represent  an  Englishman  of  the 
last  century,  and  an  actor  to  boot,  as  wearing  a  moustache. 
Mr.  Cathcart  is  an  efficient  Sim^  once  a  famous  character 
in  the  hands  of  Blanchard  and  "  little  Knight ; "  the  import- 
ance of  Sim^  however,  has  been  much  diminished  in  the 
present  version  of  the  comedy. 


LXXV.    . 
'^  PHILIP.'^ 

[Lyceum  Theatre. — February  1874.] 

Balzac  in  one  of  his  minor  stories  relates  how  a  jealous 
husband,  upon  his  wife's  denial  that  her  lover  is  secreted 
in  a  closet,  has  the  door  by  which  only  escape  is  possible 
bricked  up,  and  so  leaves  the  hidden  gentleman  to  perish. 
This  incident,  which  has  rather  a  mediaeval  flavour  about 
it,  and  may  not  have  been  of  Balzac's  own  inventing,  found 
its  way  to  the  stage  some  twenty  years  ago  in  a  drama 
which  Mr.  Morris  Barnett  adapted  from  the  French,  and 
presented  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  during  the  management 
of  Mr.  Charles  Kean.  The  English  version  of  the  play  was 
called  "  The  Married  Unmarried ; "  Mr.  Ryder  personated 
the  vindictive  husband,  and  Miss  Heath  the  suspected 
wife ;  the  period  was  the  Consulate  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
actual  process  of  immuring  the  unfortunate  lover  was  fully 
exhibited  to  the  audience.  Eventually,  however,  he  was 
permitted  to  emerge  from  his  prison  by  the  destruction  of 
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its  outer  wall,  and  even  to  wed  the  lady  for  whose  sake  he 
had  suffered  so  much,  her  first  marriage  having  been  con- 
veniently dissolved,  probably  on  account  of  incompatibility 
of  temper,  by  the  order  of  the  First  Consul,  or  it  may  have 
been  the  Pope.  To  this  story,  dealt  with  by  Balzac  and  by 
the  author  of  "The  Married  Unmarried,"  Mr.  Hamilton 
Aide's  new  play  of  "Philip"  stands  indebted  for  its  origin. 
Mr.  Aid6,  however,  has  supplied  so  much  additional  matter 
and  so  treated  the  subject  that  his  drama  must  by  no 
means  be  considered  as  deficient  in  inventiveness  or 
novelty.  The  "  bricking-up "  incident  is  reserved  for  the 
last  of  four  acts,  and  though  very  elaborately  prepared  for, 
is  somewhat  abruptly  despatched  when  the  time  arrives  for 
its  presentment ;  and  it  does  not  in  truth  prove  especially 
effective  in  performance.  The  scene  of  the  first  or  intro- 
ductory act  is  laid  in  Andalusia,  and  the  events  of  the  fable 
are  supposed  to  be  of  modem  occurrence.  Philip  and 
Jnan  are  half-brothers,  the  sons  of  the  old  Countess  de  ATira- 
flore,  Philip  is  described  as  "  a  rough  Esau ;  ^^  Juan  as  "  a 
smooth-tongued  Jacob."  Both  wear  handsome  Spanish  cos- 
tumes, and  both  are  much  in  love  with  MariCy  a  young 
French  girl,  whom  their  mother  has  removed  from  a  con- 
vent to  be  her  companion  and  attendant.  Philifs  love  is 
of  a  worthy  kind,  but  JuarCs  designs  upon  Marie  appear 
to  be  not  wholly  honourable.  The  Countess,  however, 
informed  by  Juan  that  Philip  proposes  to  make  Marie  his 
wife,  indignantly  dismisses  the  girl  from  her  service.  After 
Marie's  departure  the  brothers  quarrel  furiously.  Juan 
attempts  to  stab  Philips  and  Philip  succeeds  in  shooting 
Juan.  Believing  himself  guilty  of  murder,  Philip  then 
hastens  to  escape  from  Spain,  and  the  first  act  concludes. 
The  story  is  not  resumed  until  eight  years  are  supposed  to 
have  elapsed.  Marie  is  now  found  to  be  the  companion  of 
Mdme,  de  Privoisin^  a  Parisian  lady  of  fashion.  Philip 
reappears  as  the  Comte  de  St.  Leon.  He  has  been  long 
absent  in  America,  has  sp>eculated  successfully,  and  become 
possessed  of  a  large  fortune  and  of  the  gloomy  Chateau  de 
St.  Ldon,  in  Brittany.  The  only  object  of  this  second 
act,  which  introduces  many  superfluous  characters  and 
abounds  in  purposeless  dialogue,  appears  to  be  the  reunion 
of  Philip  and  Marie.    He  renews  his  protestations  of  affec- 
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tion,  and  she  consents  to  become  his  wife.  Of  the  murder 
she  is  unaware,  and,  in  the  interest,  it  may  be  presumed, 
of  the  plot  of  the  play,  she  refrains  from  asking  indis- 
creet questions  concerning  the  fate  of  her  old  lover, 
yuan.  In  the  next  act  Philip  and  Marie^  as  a  newly 
married  couple,  are  occupants  of  the  Chiteau  de  St 
L^on.  The  husband  is  disturbed,  not  merely  by  remorse 
on  account  of  his  crime  committed  more  than  eight 
years  since,  but  he  is  also  jealous  of  a  certain  Count  de 
FlamarenSy  who  had  expressed  great  admiration  for  Marie 
during  her  sojourn  in  Paris,  and  who  is  understood  to  be 
still  troubling  her  with  his  addresses.  Presently  a  myste- 
rious stranger  arrives,  and  soon  discloses  his  acquaintance 
with  the  murderous  episode  in  the  early  life  of  Philip. 
The  stranger  is  of  course  Juan  in  disguise,  intent  upon 
revenge.  He  has  discovered  somehow  Philips  change  of 
name,  and  his  union  with  Marie.  He  is  bent  upon  punish- 
ing the  assassin  and  upon  relieving  him  of  his  wife.  We 
are  then  brought  to  the  last  scene,  and  to  the  "bricking- 
up  "  incident.  In  Philips  absence  Juan  has  visited  Marie 
by  night,  abandoning  his  disguise  and  repeating  the  avowal 
of  his  passion  for  her,  the  fact  that  she  is  his  brother's  wife 
notwithstanding.  Upon  the  sudden  return  of  the  husband 
Juan  is  hidden  in  Marie's  oratory.  Philip^  believing  that  it 
is  his  wife's  lover,  the  Count  de  Flamarens,  who  is  in  con- 
cealment, orders  certain  masons,  who  conveniently  happen 
to  be  on  the  premises,  to  wall  up  the  oratory  door.  After 
an  angry  scene  Juan  discloses  himself.  In  his  joy  at  find- 
ing that  he  is  no  longer  chargeable  with  murder,  Philip  is 
content  to  forget  his  brother's  shameful  conduct  towards 
Marie.  Juan  departs  relinquishing  his  vengeful  schemes; 
the  husband  and  wife  are  reconciled;  and  the  play  con- 
cludes after  a  tolerably  comfortable  fashion. 

In  the  romantic  drama  probability  or  even  intelligibility 
is  not  much  to  be  considered,  provided  always  there  is 
a  sufficient  supply  of  theatrical  surprise  and  effect  In 
"  Philip,"  although  the  curtain  fell  to  enthusiastic  applause, 
the  interest  excited  is  never  strong,  while  the  earlier  scenes 
were  found  to  be  oppressive,  from  a  certain  sluggishness  of 
action  and  an  over -abundance  of  futile  conversation.  More- 
over, the  characters  move  sympathy  but  slightly :  Philip  is 
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throughout  monotonously  gloomy,  Juan  is  a  very  worthless 
person,  while  Marie  is  so  obscurely  portrayed  that  there  is 
even  some  doubt  at  last  whether  she  has  really  awarded  her 
preference  to  her  husband  or  to  his  brother.  The  writing 
is  pleasant  and  unpretentious  enough,  although  there  are 
occasional  lapses  into  inelegance,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as, 
for  instance,  when  the  Count  de  Flamarens  inquires  of 
Mdme,  de  Frivoisin  concerning  "her  little  game."  The 
success  of  the  play  upon  its  first  representation  could  not 
be  questioned,  however. 

Mr.  Irving's  performance  of  the  hero  presents  many 
artistic  qualities,  marred,  however,  by  excess  of  effort  and 
elaboration  and  too  manifest  a  consciousness  of  the 
presence  of  the  audience.  The  part  is  purely  of  a 
melodramatic  kind,  requiring  simple  force  and  breadth  of 
treatment  rather  than  any  special  histrionic  subtlety,  for 
which  indeed  it  offers  few  opportunities.  Mr.  Irving's  exer- 
tions were  rewarded,  as  indeed  they  deserved  to  be,  with 
frequent  applause.  Mr.  Clayton  is  an  efficient  representa- 
tive oi  Juariy  Miss  Isabel  Bateman  appears  as  Marie,  and 
Miss  Virginia  Francis  invests  with  sufficient  importance  the 
subordinate  character  of  Mdme.  de  Privoisin,  The  scenery 
and  stage  appointments  are  very  complete,  and  Mr.  Aid^  ' 
has  exemplified  his  versatility  by  enriching  his  play  with  a 
tuneful  boating-song,  which  obtains  a  most  favourable 
reception. 


[  LXXVI. 

''THE   WHITE   PILGRIM.'' 

[Court  Theatre.— February  1874.] 

The  events  of  the  story  of  the  new  poetic  drama  "The 
White  Pilgrhn"  are  supposed  to  occur  in  Norway  at  a 
period  comprehensively  described  as  the  "early  Christian 
era.'*  Harold,  the  hero,  is  a  young  pagan  knight,  who,  like 
the  Robert  of  Meyerbeer's  opera,  is  alternately  subjected  to 
the  influences  for  good  or  for  evil  of  his  two  chief  com- 
panions.   On  the  one  hand,  he  is  urged  by  Sigurd,  a  hunch- 
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back,  to  plunge  into  vice  and  profligacy  of  all  kinds ;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  finds  a  good  genius  in  Thordisa^  a  Chris- 
tian maiden  whom  he  loves,  and  by  whom  he  is  loved.  To 
win  favour  from  Thordisa^  Harold  has  even  sheltered  a 
band  of  Christian  worshippers  in  a  ruined  chapel  under  the 
shadow  of  his  castle  walls,  and  has  thereby  incurred  the 
furious  reproaches  of  Sigurd^  who  would  rather  persecute 
the  followers  of  the  new  faith  with  fire  and  sword.  The 
absence  of  7%ordisa  upon  a  distant  pilgrimage  gives  Sigurd 
for  a  time  absolute  rule  over  the  weak  and  vacillating 
Harold,  The  young  man  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness  is  induced 
to  renew  a  vow,  first  made  by  Earl  Olaf^  his  remote  ancestor, 
that  he  will  with  his  own  hand  put  to  death  the  first  Norman 
who  shall  cross  his  threshold — 2l  month  being  allowed  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  murder.  For  this  incident  of 
the  oath  the  drama  is  avowedly  indebted  to  the  story  of 
"Sintram,"  by  De  La  Motte  Fouquet;  but  "The  White 
Pilgrim  "  is  in  every  other  respect  to  be  viewed  as  an  original 
work.  Now  the  legend  relates  that  as  Earl  Ola/swoiQ  his 
fearful  oath.  Death,  in  the  guise  of  "  a  sad  and  white-robed 
figure,"  stood  beside  him  and  registered  his  vow.  So  when 
Harold  repeats  the  form  of  the  oath,  the  spectral  White 
Pilgrim  reappears  and  witnesses  that  procedure.  Harold 
has  encouraged  himself  to  take  the  vow  by  the  reflection 
that  "  no  Norman  foot  has  ever  trod  our  coast  for  years." 
But  no  sooner  has  the  ceremony  been  completed  than  the 
warder's  horn  is  sounded,  and  Sir  Hugo^  a  knight  of  Nor- 
mandy, accompanied  by  his  wife,  the  Lady  JsabeUe^  enters 
the  castle  claiming  its  hospitality.  Under  the  conditions 
of  his  oath  Harold  is  bound  to  slay  his  guest  within 
one  month  or  to  forfeit  his  own  life.  Tortured  by  doubt 
and  remorse,  he  defers  the  fulfilment  of  his  pledge  to  the 
last  moment  and  meanwhile  beguiles  himself  with  an 
unaccountable  passion  for  the  Lady  Isabelle,  Upon  the 
last  day  of  the  month  Tkordisa  returns  from  her  pilgrimage 
to  find  her  Harold  false.  He  has  even  determined  upon 
silencing  the  Christians  in  the  ruined  chapel,  whose  prayers 
and  praises  disturb  his  love-making,  and  appears  bent  upon 
very  reckless  courses  indeed.  Upon  the  Intercession  of 
Tkordisa,  however,  Harold  eventually  breaks  his  oath,  and 
consents  to  the  safe  departure  of  the  Norman,  offering  his 
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life  as  the  penalty  of  his  sins  to  ^/'r  ZTz/^*:?.  The  Nonnan 
knight  declines  the  office  of  executioner,  and  absolves 
Harold  of  all  blame.  But  Harold,  exhausted  by  the  mental 
emotions  he  has  undergone,  swoons  and  dies  in  the  arms 
of  Thordisa^  who  survives  him  but  a  few  minutes.  The 
hunchback  *SiJ^«/ withdraws  angrily  denouncing  the  degene- 
racy of  his  period,  and  as  the  curtain  descends  the  spectral 
White  Pilgrim  appears  forthe  last  time,  hovering  over  the 
corpses  of  Harold  and  Thordisa, 

The  literary  merits  of  "  The  White  Pilgrim  "  are  remark- 
able. The  play  is  written  in  vigorous,  resonant  blank  verse, 
but  rarely  marred  by  an  infirm  or  unmusical  line,  and  con- 
taining many  stirring  and  fervid  passages,  fairly  leavened 
with  poetry  of  a  worthy  kind,  if  not  perhaps  of  the  very 
iirst  quality;  and  much  dramatic  skill  has  been  exhibited 
in  dealing  with  the  subject  for  the  purposes  of  the  stage 
and  rendering  it  intelligible  to  the  spectators.  Unity  of 
place  even  has  been  strictly  regarded,  and  throughout  the 
play  the  scene  representing  the  exterior  of  Harold^ s  castle 
remains  unchanged.  Still  the  reception  of  "The  White 
Pilgrim "  was  not  wholly  favourable,  and  occasionally, 
indeed,  the  audience  gave  free  expression  to  their  dis- 
satisfaction. This  arose  in  part,  no  doubt,  from  the  many 
defects  in  the  performance ;  but  the  subject  of  the  play 
must  be  held  accountable  for  a  measure  of  the  discontent 
that  was  manifested.  All  the  author's  adroitness  has  not 
enabled  him  to  veil  the  fact  that  his  story  is  far  better 
adapted  for  a  narrative  poem  than  for  a  stage  play.  "  The 
White  Pilgrim  "  lacks  the  kind  of  interest  that  is  effective 
in  a  theatre ;  the  characters  fail  to  excite  the  sympathy  of 
a  general  audience.  Harold^s  oath,  the  main  incident  in 
the  fable,  is  really  but  the  result  of  a  drunken  frolic ;  he 
binds  himself  so  fatally  for  the  schoolboy  reason  that  he 
has  been  "  dared  "  to  that  act  by  Sigurd  the  hunchback, 
who  resembles  MephistopheUs  in  his  advocacy  of  evil,  and 
Silenus  in  his  habits  of  intemperance.  The  Norman  knight, 
who  by  mere  accident  seems  likely  to  fall  a  victim  to 
HaroWs  folly,  does  not  awaken  much  concern,  while  the 
Lady  Isabelle  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  the  stoiy ;  her 
love  passages  with  her  host  being  at  once  vague  and  insipid. 
But  the  greatest  misfortune  of  the  work  is  the  necessity  for 
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introducing  upon  the  scene  the  figure  of  Death  in  the 
aspect  of  the  White  Pilgrim.  There  appears  to  have  been 
no  help  for  it  but  to  revert  to  that  conventional  ghost  which 
was  thought  to  be  securely  laid  when  old-fashioned  melo- 
drama of  the  "  Castle  Spectre  "  school  was  finally  shelved. 
The  apparition  enters  through  a  hole  cut  in  a  scene  repre- 
senting a  distant  view,  and  delivers  a  long  address,  which 
completely  failed  to  impress  the  audience.  It  is  desirable 
that  in  future  performances  the  occupation  of  the  spectre 
should  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible,  and  that  some 
improved  arrangements  should  be  adopted  for  its  entrance 
upon  the  stage. 

Mr.  George  Rignold  is  the  impersonator  of  Harold. 
The  actor  is  throughout  animated  and  energetic,  even  to 
excess.  He  is  quite  unskilled  in  the  art  of  delivering  blank 
verse,  and  reduces  all  his  speeches  to  a  kind  of  grotesque 
and  unconkfortable  prose.  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  appears  as 
Sigurd^  and  spares  no  ocertions  to  give  effect  to  a  part 
which  does  not  lie  conveniently  within  his  means  as  an 
actor.  The  rather  colourless  character  of  Tkordisa  is 
undertaken  by  Miss  Moodie.  Mr.  Bruce  as  Rolf^  Harolets 
foster-brother,  has  the  merit  of  reciting  distinctly  the  legend 
of  Earl  Olafs  oath,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  drama. 
Mr.  Hann  has  supplied  the  one  scene  of  the  drama — the 
exterior  of  Harold's  castle,  with  the  rockbound  coast  of 
Norway  in  the  distance. 


LXXVILl 

''MARY   QUEEN   O'   SCOTS.*' 

[Princess's  Theatre. — February  1874.] 

Mr.  W.  G.  Wills  has  written  a  new  historical  play  bearing 
the  lengthy  title  of  "  Mary  Queen  o*  Scots ;  or,  The  Catholic 
Queen  and  the  Protestant  Reformer.**  Queen  Mary  has 
hitherto  appeared  upon  our  stage  in  the  French  and  Italian 
versions  of  Schiller*s  tragedy,  presented  during  the  brief 
visits  to  this  country  of  Rachel  and  Ristori ;  in  theatrical 
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adaptations  of  "  The  Abbot "  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and  in 
Banks's  turgid  old  play  of  "The  Island  Queens;  or,  The 
Death  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,"  which  the  famous  Mrs. 
Oldfield  first  made  popular,  but  which  has  now  remained 
many  years  neglected.  Mr.  Wills,  however,  stands  in  no 
wise  indebted  to  any  of  these  earlier  productions,  but  has 
founded  his  play  upon  events  which  have  for  the  most  part 
escaped  the  manipulation  of  other  dramatists,  although  Mr. 
Swinburne's  "  Chastelard,"  which  is  less  perhaps  to  be 
viewed  as  a  play  than  as  a  poem,  deals  with  some  portion 
of  the  theme  of  **  Mary  Queen  o'  Scots."  Mr.  Wills  has 
limited  himself  to  the  more  youthful  years  of  the  Queen's 
life.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  play  she  is  found  to  be  the 
widow  of  the  French  King,  and  on  the  point  of  quitting 
France  for  Scotland.  Damley  is  not  introduced  npon  the 
scene,  nor  is  his  name  once  mentioned,  and  when  the 
curtain  descends  Mary  is  left  unprovided  with  a  second 
husband.  She  is  thus  younger  by  some  twenty  years  than 
the  heroine  of  Schiller's  tragedy,  which  exhibits  the  final 
imprisonment  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  at  Fotheringay, 
and  her  execution  for  her  alleged  complicity  in  Babington's 
treason.  It  is  obvious  that  the  more  dramatic  passages  in 
Mary's  history  are  not  comprised  in  the  period  chosen  by 
Mr.  Wills  for  illustration  upon  the  stage;  and  it  must  be 
added  that  he  has  made  but  unskilful  use  of  the  materials 
he  has  preferred  to  operate  upon.  "  Mary  Queen  o'  Scots  " 
suffers  firom  its  lack  of  incident  and  from  an  irksome  same- 
ness that  pervades  the  whole  play.  The  dramatist  may  be 
entitled  to  plead  the  historical  nature  of  his  subject  in 
answer  to  the  demand  for  a  coherent  story ;  but  the  absence 
of  animation,  interest,  and  effectiveness  is  not  to  be  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  in  this  way.  And  Mr.  Wills's  views 
of  history  are  certainly  eccentric.  In  his  tragedy  of 
"  Charles  the  First  '*  he  laboured  to  make  Cromwell  con- 
temptible; in  "Mary  Queen  o'  Scots"  he  has  aimed  at 
presentingyi?^//  Knox  in  a  ludicrous  light.  The  "Protes- 
tant Reformer"  appears  as  a  comic  character,  speaking  a 
broad  Scottish  dialect,  such  as  is  usually  assumed  by  actors 
personating  Sir  Fertinax  McSycophant  or  Bailie  Nicol 
Jarvie,  A  peculiarity  of  this  kind  is  hardly  to  be  justified 
in  a  drama  of  poetic  pretensions — otherwise  Macbeth  him- 
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self  might  be  represented  as  afflicted  with  a  North  British 
accent.  Further,  John  Kmx  is  supposed  to  be,  if  not 
absolutely  the  lover  ot  Quun  Maty,  still  so  inflamed  an 
admirer  of  her  beauty,  that  he  likens  himself  to  St  Anthony 
yielding  to  temptation  when,  upon  her  solicitation,  he  inter- 
feres to  protect  her  favourite,  Chastelard^  from  the  vengeful 
fury  of  a  Protestant  mob.  The  first  meeting  of  Knox  and 
Mary  occurs  in  the  second  act,  when,  mounted  on  a  white 
horse,  she  is  about  to  enter  Edinburgh ;  he  denounces 
her  as  a  Papist,  and  endeavours  to  incite  the  citizens  to 
close  the  town  gates  against  her.  The  play,  indeed,  con- 
sists mainly  of  long  conversations,  more  or  less  polemical 
in  tone,  between  the  Queen  and  tlie  Reformer^  with  occa- 
sional reference  to  the  story  of  Chasielard.  Riz^o  is 
introduced  as  the  Queen's  secretary,  hardly  yet  aspiring 
to  be  her  lover ;  and  Lord  James  Murray^  the  Queen's 
brother,  from  time  to  time  occupies  the  stage.  Chaste- 
lards  love  for  Mary  is  set  forth  at  some  length,  although 
it  completely  fails  to  prove  interesting  in  representation, 
while  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  the  lover  move 
sympathy  in  a  very  slight  degree.  By  the  time,  however, 
that  this,  the  catastrophe  of  the  play,  had  been  arrived  at, 
the  audience  were  in  too  exhausted  a  condition  possibly  to 
indulge  in  any  expression  of  emotion;  for  in  truth  Mr. 
Wills's  new  drama  is  a  very  wearisome  production,  and 
its  defects  in  this  respect  were  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
inferiority  of  the  actors  concerned  in  the  representation. 
But  even  histrionic  art  of  the  highest  class  could  scarcely 
have  secured  favour  for  "Mary  Queen  o'  Scots."  Mr. 
Wills,  although  his  blank  verse  is  crude  and  inharmonious, 
writes  with  vigour,  is  gifted  with  a  considerable  measure  of 
poetic  fancy,  and  has  a  decided  view  of  the  characters  he 
designs  to  place  upon  the  stage;  but  he  is  deficient  in 
constructive  skill  as  a  dramatist,  and  he  is  regardless  both 
of  the  predilections  and  of  the  powers  of  endurance  of  his 
audience.  "  Mary  Queen  o'  Scots "  is  not  so  much  a 
drama  as  a  collection  of  speeches  which  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  delivered  very  indifferently.  Much  has  been 
done  by  the  management,  however,  to  give  to  the  play  the 
attractiveness  of  a  pageant.  New  and  handsome  scenery 
has  been  painted  representing  the  "old  garden  and  plea- 
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saunce "  at  Fontainbleau,  a  view  of  Edinburgh  during  the 
triumphant  entry  of  the  Queeriy  and  various  interiors  of 
Holyrood  Palace.  The  costumes  are  appropriate  and 
costly,  and  numerous  supernumeraries  fill  the  stage  as 
soldiers  and  citizens,  and  form  the  mob  that  forcibly 
intrudes  into  the  Royal  Chapel  demanding  the  death  of 
Chastelard  and  the  destruction  of  "  the  idols  of  Baal."  As 
a  spectacle,  the  play,  no  doubt,  may  claim  applause. 

The  chief  characters  are  sustained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rousby,  for  whom  they  were  probably  devised.  The  lady 
is  a  most  picturesque  representative  of  the  young  Qiiemy 
and  assumes  a  variety  of  superb  costumes  ;  but  her  acting 
shows  no  departure  from  that  complacent  feebleness  which 
has  usually  attended  her  histrionic  efforts.  The  part  is,  of 
course,  far  less  taxing  to  its  representative  than  is  Schiller's 
heroine;  still  it  appears  susceptible  of  a  more  effective 
rendering  than  the  Umited  nature  of  Mrs.  Rousby's  art 
enables  her  to  award  to  it.  Mr.  Rousby's  curious  imper- 
sonation of  John  Knox  afforded  entertainment  to  the 
gallery,  at  any  rate.  Mr.  Rousby  is  not  apparently  prac- 
tised in  the  imitation  of  Scottish  peculiarities  of  speech, 
and  may  be  excused,  therefore,  for  his  occasional  recourse 
to  the  dialects  of  Yorkshire  and  other  counties,  and  even 
for  his  lapsing  now  and  then  into  the  nasal  and  guttural 
intonation  of  Fagin  the  Jew.  It  is  not,  however,  wholly 
the  actor's  fault  that  John  Knox  appears  so  divested  of 
dignity  as  to  be  even  rather  an  unseemly  figure  in  the  story. 
Mr.  Harcourt  failed  to  please  in  the  part  of  CJiastelard  or 
to  excite  commiseration  for  the  untimely  end  of  the  infa- 
tuated lover.  Rizzio  and  Lord  James  Murray  are  subor- 
dinate characters  which  Mr.  Darley  and  Mr.  Fenton  were 
unable  to  invest  with  much  vitality. 
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LXXVIII. 

''LADY    CLANG  ARTY/' 

[Olympic  Theatre.— March  1874.] 

In  the  last  volume  of  his  "History  of  England,"  Lord 
Macaulay  pointed  out  that  the  early  marriage  and  mis- 
fortunes of  the  Jacobite  Earl  of  Clancarty  might  furnish 
a  good  subject  to  a  novelist  or  a  dramatist  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor  has  availed  himself  of  this  suggestion,  and  contrived 
a  play  which  may  not  perhaps  claim  to  possess  any  very 
remarkable  merit,  but  which  is  yet  found  to  be  sufficiently 
effective  in  representation.  Lord  Clancarty  when  a  boy  of 
fifteen  was  married  to  a  bride  of  eleven,  Lady  Elizabeth 
Spencer^  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Sunderland.  After  the 
ceremony  the  youthful  husband  and  wife  were  parted,  and, 
as  Macaulay  relates,  many  years,  full  of  strange  events, 
elapsed  before  they  met  again.  The  Earl  had  turned 
Roman  Catholic,  and,  following  the  fortunes  of  James  the 
Second,  had  been  compelled  to  surrender  to  Marlborough 
at  Cork ;  his  estates  had  been  confiscated,  and  after  endur- 
ing three  years'  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  he  had  escaped 
to  the  Continent,  and  been  graciously  received  by  the 
Court  at  St  Germains.  The  Treaty  of  Ryswick  having 
destroyed  all  hope  that  the  banished  dynasty  would  be 
restored  by  foreign  arms,  Clancarty  sought  to  make  peace 
with  the  English  Government  He  stole  across  the  Channel 
and  obtained  an  interview  with  the  young  wife  from  whom 
he  had  so  long  been  parted.  He  found  her  fondly  devoted 
to  his  interests,  but  from  her  father,  Sunderland,  and  his 
son.  Lord  Charles  Spencer^  it  was  clear  the  proscribed  and 
ruined  Jacobite  could  expect  no  mercy.  He  was  torn  firom 
his  wife's  arms  and  conveyed  again  to  the  Tower.  In 
vain  did  Lady  Clancarty  follow  him  and  implore  permission 
to  share  his  cell.  He  was  saved  from  death  upon  the 
scaffold  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  famous  Lady 
Russell,  who  took  the  unhappy  young  wife  with  her  to 
Whitehall  and  obtained  from  William  the  pardon  of  Clan- 
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cariy.  His  estates  were  forfeited — they  had  indeed  already 
been  bestowed  upon  Lord  Woodstock,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland — but  a  small  pension  was  granted  to  him, 
and,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  Elizabeth^  he  retired  to 
Altona,  in  compliance  with  the  condition  of  his  pardon, 
that  he  should  quit  the  kingdom  and  never  return  to  it. 
Of  his  subsequent  fate  there  seems  to  be  no  record. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  dealt  with  these  materials  after  a  rather 
prosaic  fashion,  introducing  many  incidents  that  have  seen 
much  service  in  earlier  melodramas,  and  thus  imparting  a 
commonplace  air  to  his  play.  Lord  Clancartys  story  is  in 
truth  more  pathetic  and  impressive  in  the  pages  of  Macaulay 
than  in  the  theatrical  guise  it  has  been  constrained  to 
assume  upon  the  stage  of  the  01)anpic.  The  dramatist  at 
once  sacrifices  much  of  the  romance  and  interest  of  his 
theme  by  allowing  it  to  be  supposed  that  Clancarty  is 
unable  to  recognise  his  wife  in  the  young  lady  he 
has  accidentally  met  and  rescued  in  the  old  conventional 
way  from  the  attack  of  a  party  of  smugglers,  and  with  whom 
he  subsequently  finds  himself  to  be  in  love.  In  this  way 
his  reunion  with  his  wife  is  treated  more  as  the  result  of 
accident  than  of  design.  In  order  to  fortify  the  story  for 
dramatic  purposes,  and  to  find  some  excuse  perhaps  for  its 
division  into  four  inordinately  long  acts,  Mr.  Taylor  has 
implicated  Clancarty  in  the  Assassination  Plot  of  1696,  with 
which  he  had  really  no  concern.  Lady  Russell  is  not  intro- 
duced upon  the  scene,  no  doubt  because  her  just  claims  to 
the  regard  of  the  audience  might  interfere  with  the  sympathy 
due  to  Lady  Clancarty,  There  is  quite  a  sufficiency  of 
historical  personages,  however,  with  frequent  and  most 
wearisome  references  to  the  political  events  and  opinions  of 
the  period.  If  "Lady  Clancarty"  were  less  historical,  it 
would  be  so  much  the  more  dramatic,  and  might  in  such 
wise  count  upon  a  more  enduring  success  than  it  will  pro- 
bably achieve.  But  Mr.  Taylor  has  covered  the  work 
with  so  heavy  and  opaque  a  coating  of  what  is  called 
"local  colour,"  that  occasionally  form  and  outline  and 
meaning  become  completely  lost  to  sight.  The  inte- 
rest is  by  no  means  strong,  but  it  would  prove  adequate 
for  a  drama  of  reasonable  dimensions  if  it  were  less 
subjected    to    interruption    and    suspension.      The    play, 
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however,  may  no  doubt  be  somewhat  improved  by  revision 
and  the  removal  of  much  dull  and  superfluous  dialogue. 
The  characters  have  at  present  a  way  of  lecturing  each 
other  at  most  inconvenient  opportunities,  regardless  of  the 
oppressive  effect  of  their  proceedings  upon  the  audience. 
But,  allowing  for  the  author's  prosiness  and  prolixity,  the 
earlier  scenes  develop  the  story  clearly  enough,  and  often 
exhibit  considerable  ingenuity  of  contrivance.  The  last 
act,  however,  is  very  weak,  and  should  be  reduced  forth- 
with to  one  brief  scene  explanatory  of  the  pardon  of  C/an- 
carty.  The  fate  of  the  traitor  Cardell  Goodman  excites 
little  interest,  and  might  safely  be  withdrawn  from  the  stage. 
Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  Goodman^  who,  all  his  crimes 
notwithstanding,  had  been  a  member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  an  actor  of  some  distinction,  and  the  favoured 
lover  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  was  far  less  ruffianly 
in  aspect  and  manner  than  he  is  represented  to  be  in 
"  Lady  Clancarty."  An  underplot  relating  to  the  loves 
and  jealousies  of  Lord  Woodstock  and  Lady  Betty  Noel  is  cer- 
tainly trite  and  tedious  enough ;  but  it  is  perhaps  too  closely 
interwoven  with  the  main  story  to  be  wholly  suppressed 

Mr.  Henry  Neville  is  an  animated  representative  of 
Lord  Clancarty^  and  obtains  much  applause  by  his  unflag- 
ging exertions.  Lady  Clancarty  is  personated  by  Miss 
Cavendish  with  intelligence  and  some  power,  if  with  ex- 
cess of  artifice  and  elaboration  and  too  manifest  a  straining 
after  effect.  Mr.  Vernon  plays  creditably  as  the  acrimo- 
nious and  merciless  Whig,  Lord  Charles  Spencer ;  and  Mr, 
Charles  Neville  supplies  an  artistic  and  sympathetic  sketch 
of  William  the  Third. 


LXXIX, 

"  READY-MONEY  MORTIBOY/' 

[Court  Theatre. — March  1874.] 

The  story  of  "Ready-Money  Mortiboy,"  which  has  been 
converted  by  its  authors,  Messrs.  Walter  Besant  and  James 
Rice,  into  a  drama,  is  so  far  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
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fables  usually  occupying  the  stage,  that  it  deals  more  in 
grim  humour  and  a  sort  of  jocose  cynicism  than  in  matters 
of  romance  and  sentiment,  and  dispenses  with  the  aid  of  a 
hero  and  a  heroine,  as  such  personages  are  generally  con- 
stituted,  in  favour  of  a  group  of  most  unworthy  characters. 
Retidy-Money  Mortiboy^  as  readers  of  the  story  will  re- 
member, is  a  banker,  usurer,  and  miser,  who  has  discarded 
his  only  son,  Dick  Mortiboy^  on  account  of  a  forgery  com- 
mitted by  the  young  man  when  a  clerk  in  his  father's  office. 
After  a  long  lapse  of  years,  Dick^  who  has  been  absent  in 
America  and  the  colonies,  returns  and  obtains  his  father's 
forgiveness,  not  because  there  is  any  penitence  on  the  one 
side  or  parental  affection  on  the  other,  but  for  quite  other 
reasons.  Old  Mortiboy  pardons  the  prodigal,,  believing  him 
to  have  returned  home  the  possessor  of  a  large  fortune  \  but 
Dick  is  in  trath  as  penniless  as  when  he  was  expelled  from 
his  father's  roof;  his  wealth  is  a  mere  pretence  the  better 
to  enable  him  to  plunder  his  parent.  Dicks  scheme  pro- 
mises to  be  successful  in  the  first  instance ;  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  Ready-Money  Mortiboy  will  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
his  son's  machinations.  The  miser,  however,  is  found  to 
be  more  reluctant  to  part  with  his  money  than  had  been 
anticipated,  and  Dick  thereupon  consents  that  his  villanous 
friend  and  partner,  one  Alcide  Lafieur,  a  half-caste  from  the 
island  of  Mauritius,  shall  administer  laudanum  to  the  old 
man  and  afterwards  rifle  his  cash-box.  This  crime  is 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  voluntary  proceeding  of  the 
miser,  who,  satisfied  that  he  has  but  a  little  while  longer  to 
live,  and  very  anxious  to  save  his  estate  from  diminution  on 
account  of  legacy  or  probate  duty,  executes  a  deed  of  gift, 
under  virtue  of  which  his  whole  property  becomes  vested  in 
his  son  Dick,  After  a  lapse  of  some  months,  in  the  course 
of  which  old  Mr.  Mortiboy  is  supposed  to  have  departed 
this  life,  Dick  is  exhibited  as  a  banker  and  landed  proprietor 
of  great  wealth,  bent  upon  philanthropic  undertakings  for 
the  benefit  of  his  country,  and  much  in  love  with  his  cousin, 
Miss  Grace  Heathcote,  Diclis  suit  is  hopeless,  however, 
for  the  young  lady  has  bestowed  her  affections  upon  her 
kinsman,  Frank  Meliishipy  who  has  been  ruined  by  the 
malpractices  of  the  elder  Mortiboy^  and,  moreover,  Dick  is 
abready  provided  with  a  wife  in  the  person  of  Folly  TresUty 
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his  Other's  housemaid,  who  is  by  no  means  disposed  to 
relinquish  her  claims  upon  her  husband.  Even  when  it  is 
made  apparent  that  Pol/y  in  marrying  Dick  has  committed 
bigamy — for  she  had  previously  bestowed  her  hand  upon  a 
mariner  who  still  survives — Dick's  case  is  little  bettered,  for 
Miss  Heathcotis  preference  for  Frank  Mdliship  is  not  to  be 
shaken.  Dick  then  generously  provides  for  his  rival,  en- 
abling him  to  marry  Grcue  by  admitting  him  to  a  share  in  the 
banking  business  of  the  house  of  Mortiboy;  and  when  pre- 
sently Disk  is  shot  in  a  fierce  brawl  with  his  old  partner, 
Alcide  LafleuTy  ihe  play  concludes  suddenly  with  a  suggestion 
that  he  has  met  the  punishment  due  for  his  many  mis- 
deeds. 

It  will  be  seen  that  no  attempt  is  made  lo  stir  sympathy 
except  in  regard  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  leading  char- 
acters. These  are  most  forcibly  presented,  limned  in  very 
striking  colours,  and  no  mistake  is  for  a  moment  possible 
concerning  them.  Dick  is  from  first  to  last  a  very  consum- 
mate scoundrel,  though  it  is  to  be  said  for  him  that  he  is 
never  contemptible.  Indeed,  his  lack  of  heart,  conscience, 
and  moral  principle  seems  to  be  a  natural  defect  in  his 
constitution,  for  which  he  is  hardly  to  be  held  accountable. 
And  he  even  secures  a  measure  of  respect  from  the  audience 
by  reason  of  his  supreme  audacity,  his  physical  gifts  of 
strength  and  activity,  and  a  certain  animal  fidelity  which 
induces  him  in  dying  to  conceal  the  name  of  his  assassin, 
his  old  Califomian  partner  and  fellow-criminal.  For  Old 
Moriihoy  toleration  is  secured  on  account  of  the  drollery 
of  his  systematic  stinginess  and  absurd  persistence  in  small 
economies ;  indeed,  the  authors  have  succeeded  in  giving 
something  of  a  comical  air  to  his  total  want  of  affection  for 
his  son  and  his  greedy  anxiety  to  turn  the  prodigal  into  a 
source  of  profit.  Alcide  Lafleur  is  a  more  conventional 
villain,  but  he  is  portrayed  with  considerable  vigour,  and 
plays  an  impressive  part  in  the  story.  It  is,  perhaps,  a 
consequence  of  the  force  of  these  delineations  that  the 
more  respectable  characters  wear  rather  an  insipid  air.  In 
the  loves  of  Grace  Heathcotc  and  Frank  Mdliship  it  is  not 
possible  to  take  very  much  interest,  while  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
HeathcotCy  the  father  and  mother  of  Grace  and  Lydia^ 
her  sister,  who  appear  and  disappear  at  intervals  in  the 
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course  of  the  representation,  have  but  little  real  connection 
with  the  story  in  its  dramatic  form.  The  play  is  in  four 
acts,  and  "  unity  of  place  "  has  been  so  much  considered 
that  each  act  consists  of  but  one  scene  only.  The  authors, 
who  are  probably  unpractised  in  writing  for  the  stage,  have 
undoubtedly  accomplished  the  task  they  undertook  with 
very  commendable  skill.  They  have  here  and  there  been 
embarrassed  by  the  redundance  of  their  materials,  and  the 
play  of  "Ready-Money  Mortiboy"  is  certainly  a  work  of 
inferior  worth  to  the  novel  bearing  the  same  name  ;  still,  in 
right  of  its  freshness,  force,  and  humour,  the  production 
well  merited  the  hearty  applause  it  obtained. 

Mr.  George  Rignold  has  all  the  personal  qualifications 
for  the  part  of  Dt'cJ^  Moriiboy^  and  plays  with  his  usual 
energy  and  something  more  than  his  usual  judgment  But 
the  chief  success  of  the  evening  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Clifford 
Cooper  in  the  part  of  Ready-Money  Mortiboy.  The  actor's 
name  may  not  be  very  widely  know)i,  but  he  is  clearly  in 
possession  of  an  excellent  histrionic  method.  His  apparent 
unconsciousness  of  the  presence  of  the  audience  is  remark- 
able, the  while  he  is  able  to  present  a  highly  artistic  and 
thoroughly  effective  portrayal  of  the  "rich  and  miserly 
banker,"  as  Ready-Money  Mortiboy  is  described  in  the  play- 
bill. Miss  Henderson  is  a  most  efficient  representative 
of  the  bigamist  Polly  Tresler^  Dick  Mortiboy's  wife,  until 
the  detectives  discover  her  earlier  marriage ;  and  Miss 
Litton  contrives,  by  grace  of  manner  and  intelligence  of 
aspect,  to  lend  all  possible  interest  to  the  minor  character 
of  Miss  Heaihcote.  Mr.  Crosse,  an  actor  new  to  London, 
appears  creditably  as  Frank  Melliship ;  and  Mr.  Edgar 
Bruce  is  a  melodramatic  impersonator  of  the  villanous 
Lafleur, 
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LXXX. 

*'WIG  AND   GOWN/' 

[Globe  Theatre.— April  1874.] 

The  hero  of  "  Wig  and  Gown,"  the  new  domestic  drama, 
written  by  Mr.  Albery,  is  a  Mr.  Hammond  Cooie,  a  barrister, 
to  whom  fortune  has  not  been  kind.  No  briefe  ever  come 
to  him,  and,  moreover,  there  are  constitutional  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  his  professional  progress.  He  is  without 
much  self-respect ;  he  is  absurdly  timid  and  irresolute ;  and, 
as  he  himself  explains,  is  far  more  likely  to  be  worried  by 
witnesses  than  to  be  able  to  worry  them.  He  clings  to  his 
status  as  a  barrister,  however,  is  duly  provided  with  wig  and 
gown,  and  boasts  a  share  in  chambers  and  in  a  clerk ;  but 
he,  in  truth,  subsists  by  letting  furnished  lodgings.  The 
income  thus  derived  is  most  insufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  himself,  his  rather  ambitious  wife,  who  affects  to 
have  aristocratic  relations,  his  daughter  Victoria^  and  his  two 
sons;  and  the  many  miserable  'shifts  and  subterfuges  the 
family  are  compelled  to  resort  to  in  order  to  maintain  their 
position,  in  appearance  at  least,  are  very  fully  set  forth. 
But  there  is  a  sudden  change  in  the  prospects  of  the  Cooies, 
Just  as  Mrs,  Coote^  despairing  of  her  husband's  advancement 
at  the  bar,  is  about  to  cut  up  his  stuff  gown  in  order  that 
she  may  make  a  new  jacket  for  her  younger  boy,  a  brief, 
with  a  cheque  for  fifty  guineas,  is  delivered  to  the  barrister. 
It  is  to  appear  for  the  defendant  in  an  ejectment  case 
regarding  the  ownership  of  the  Kenreutie  estates,  a  claimant 
to  these  having  presented  himself  in  the  person  of  one 
James  Strickett^  pretending  to  be  the  lawful  son  and  heir  of 
the  late  Lord  Kenreutie,  The  defendant  is  the  Hon,  Miss 
Kenreutie,  sister  to  the  late  lord,  who  chances  to  be  a  lodger 
in  Mr,  Cooi^s  house,  and  who  conceives  an  extravagant 
idea  of  the  abilities  of  her  landlord,  much  as  Betsy  Trot- 
wood  in  "David  Copperfield"  over-estimates  the  mental 
endowments  of  Mr.  Dick.  Mr,  Coote,  however,  is  indebted 
for  his  brief  less  to  the  friendship  and  admiration  of  Miss 
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Kenreutie  than  to  the  machinations  of  one  Sottbyson  Siel, 
long  connected  with  the  Kenreutie  family,  and  now,  for 
purposes  of  his  own,  plotting  with  the  impostor  Strkkett  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  estates.  It  is  Mr.  SieTs  plan  that 
Miss  Kenreutie  shall  suffer  defeat  owing  to  the  incompetence 
of  her  advocate.  The  cause  is  duly  tried,  and  Mr,  Coot^s 
mistakes  are  many  and  serious.  He  establishes  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  his  client  the  fact  that  the  late  Lord  Kenreutie 
had  secretly  married  and  had  left  a  son,  the  lawful  issue  of 
that  union.  But  when  there  is  an  endeavour  to  prove  that 
James  Strickett  is  no  other  than  this  son,  Mr.  Coote  per- 
forms really  important  services.  It  is  true  that  he  deprives 
his  client  of  the  estates,  but  he  absolutely  overthrows  the 
plaintiff's  case.  For  the  facts  that  come  out  in  evidence 
awaken  memories  of  his  own  early  life ;  link  by  link  the 
chain  of  circumstances  becomes  more  and  more  complete ; 
he  loses  his  diffidence  and  displays  extraordinary  energy, 
satisfactorily  demonstrating  at  last  that  he  is  himself  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  Kenreutie  property.  He  had  been  a 
foundling,  left  with  a  miniature  portrait  and  a  few  papers 
that  are  now  of  significance  in  proving  his  identity  with  the 
missing  child  of  the  late  lord.  Mr.  Siel  faints  away  in  the 
witness-box,  and  it  is  understood  that  with  the  claimant, 
Stricketty  he  will  be  prosecuted  for  perjury.  Miss  Kenreutie 
cheerfully  recognises  the  superior  title  of  Mr.  Coote ;  and, 
surrendering  the  estates  to  him,  is  more  than  ever  satisfied 
of  his  great  abilities  as  an  advocate ;  but  there  is  now  no 
further  need  for  him  to  toil  at  the  bar,  and,  retiring  from 
the  profession,  he  hands  over  his  wig  and  gown  to  be  the 
playthings  of  his  children.  Here  the  play  should  close,  but 
in  order  that  it  may  possess  a  third  act,  Mr.  Albery  has 
tacked  on  much  superfluous  matter  touching  the  loves  of 
Victoria,  Mr.  Coot^s  daughter,  and  Fred  Fairfoot,  a  young 
surgeon,  and  the  difficulty  experienced  in  inducing  Mrs. 
Coote,  now  Lady  Kenreutie,  to  consent  to  the  union  of  the 
young  people.  These  proceedings  have  an  air  of  after- 
thought about  them,  and  wholly  fail  to  interest ;  but  they 
serve  the  dramatist's  purpose  in  delaying  the  fall  of  the 
curtain,  although  at  the  price  of  indicting  considerable 
weariness  on  the  audience. 
The  story  of  Mr.  Hammond  Cootis  fortunes  and  misfor- 
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tunes  is  humorous  and  ingenious  enough,  but  in  reducing 
it  to  a  dramatic  form  the  author  has  shown  but  indifferent 
skill,  Mr.  Toole's  presence  in  the  play  is  perhaps  the 
excuse  for  its  farcical  excesses,  verging  occasionally  upon 
buffoonery,  although  Mr.  Toole  has  often  demonstrated 
that  he  can  act  with  artistic  forbearance  when  so  permitted 
by  authors  and  audiences ;  but,  in  spite  of  certain  impro- 
babilities that  disfigure  it,  the  fable  does  not  seem  to  invite 
the  rude  and  reckless  treatment  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected. The  first  act  displays  creditable  workmanship ;  the 
story  is  clearly  opened,  the  characters  are  introduced  with 
tolerable  adroitness,  and  the  humours  of  shabby  gentility 
are  presented  in  rather  a  new  light.  Mr,  Cooie  is  not, 
perhaps,  a  very  probable  barrister,  and  his  condition  alto- 
gether seems  certainly  exceptional  \  still,  he  is  diverting,  and 
even  interesting,  after  a  fashion.  But  in  the  second  act  the 
story  moves  so  sluggishly  that  there  seems  danger  of  its 
stopping  altogether  while  a  burlesque  representation  of  a 
court  of  justice  occupies  the  scene;  insomuch  that  when 
the  one  strong  dramatic  point  of  the  play  is  reached,  and 
Mr,  Cooie  makes  the  important  discovery  that  his  own 
history  is  involved  in  his  client's  defence,  the  attention  of 
the  audience  has  been  so  disturbed,  and  the  art  of  the 
dramatist  has  proved  to  be  so  much  at  fault,  that  the  effect 
created  falls  far  short  of  what  might  legitimately  have  been 
anticipated.  However,  "Wig  and  Gown"  contains  many 
amusing  scenes,  is  admirably  acted,  and  secures  a  most 
flattering  reception  from  the  audience.  The  dialogue  is 
throughout  of  a  very  vivacious  description,  aiming  at 
laughter  at  all  hazards,  but  less  marked  by  those  strainings 
after  rather  abstruse  witticisms  which  have  usually  blem- 
ished Mr.  Albery's  writings.  Of  course,  in  the  part  of 
Hammond  Cooie  Mr.  Toole  finds  abundant  opportunity  for 
the  exhibition  of  that  drollery  which  is  his  especial  pro- 
perty; and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  he  spares  no 
exertions  to  obtain  and  to  deserve  the  applause  of  his 
audience.  The  other  characters  are  of  minor  importance, 
but  Mr.  Cecil's  artistic  performance  of  the  judge  in  the 
trial  scene  is  worthy  of  commendation,  while  Mr.  Brough's 
care  to  invest  the  part  of  Sonbyson  Siel  with  life  and  force 
merits  recognition.     Fairfooiy  the  young  surgeon,  is  person- 
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ated  by  Mr.  Temple;  Miss  Carlotta  Addison  appears  as 
Victoria  Cooie ;  and  Miss  Lavis  undertakes  the  character 
of  the  vulgar  and  pretentious  Mrs.  Cooie, 


LXXXL 

''THE   CLANDESTINE   MARRIAGE/' 

[Gaiety  Theatre.— April  1874.] 

The  old  comedy  of  "The  Clandestine  Marriage,"  which 
has  not  been  re^M^esented  for  some  seasons,  has  been  revived 
in  order  that  Mr.  Phelps  may  appear  as  Lord  Ogleby^  a  part 
in  which  he  is  quite  without  a  rival.  "The  Clandestine 
Marriage,"  originally  produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in 
1766,  is  the  joint  composition  of  George  Colman  and  David 
Garrick,  who  obtained  suggestions  and  materials  for  their 
play  from  various  sources.  The  story  avowedly  owes  its 
foundation  to  Hogarth's  prints  of  "  Marriage  k  la  Mode," 
the  authors  avoiding,  however,  the  more  grim  and  tragic 
portions  of  the  artist's  plan ;  from  a  paper  contributed  by 
the  Earl  of  Cork  to  "  The  Connoisseur  "  was  mainly  derived 
the  humours  of  Mr.  Sterlings  rural  life  and  passion  for 
landscape  gardening;  while  the  earlier  farce  of  "Lethe" 
had  supplied  characters  corresponding  to  Lord  OgUby  and 
his  valet  Canton.  It  has  been  alleged,  indeed,  that  these 
characters,  and  also  the  part  of  Mr.  Sterling^  with  much  of 
the  dialogue  they  are  required  to  deliver,  were  directly  taken 
from  a  farce  called  "  False  Concord,"  written  by  the  Rev. 
James  Townley,  Master  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School.  The 
statement,  however,  has  never  been  substantiated,  and  cer- 
tainly seems  to  be  improbable.  As  George  Colman  the 
younger  said  of  it :  "  It  would  be  strange  if  Garrick  robbed, 
or  were  accessory  to  his  colleague's  robbing,  his  friend 
Townley."  Moreover,  "False  Concord"  was  never  pub- 
lished, and  was  represented  but  once,  on  a  benefit  night 
at  Covent  Garden.  The  success  of  "The  Clandestine 
Marriage"  was  not  immediate;  indeed,  some  opposition 
was  stirred  by  the  play ;  but  the  high  spirits  and  vigour  of 
Mrs.  Clive  in  the  part  of  the  chambermaid  in  the  last 
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scene  are  said  to  have  silenced  dissent  and  secured  the  fall 
of  the  curtain  to  great  applause.  This  last  act  is  clearly 
due  to  Garrick,  and  is  a  notable  example  of  his  skill  in 
stage  contrivance  and  his  consummate  knowledge  of 
theatrical  effect.  The  authors  quarrelled — owing,  it  was 
imderstood,  to  Garrick's  refusal  to  appear  as  Lord  OgUby^ 
the  character  expressly  devised  for  him,  and  a  controversy 
subsequently  arose,  which  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  as  to  the  precise  amount  of  labour  contributed  by 
each  to  the  joint  production.  Probably  the  responsibility 
was  divided  between  them  in  almost  equal  shares ;  but  the 
matter  is  now  hardly  worth  discussion.  The  original  Lard 
Ogleby  was  King,  an  admired  comedian,  whose  success  in 
the  character  was  very  great,  notwithstanding  Garrick's 
opinion — "he  certainly  has  great  merit  in  the  part,  but  he 
is  not  MY  lArd  Ogleby'*  It  was  as  Lord  Ogleby^  it  may  be 
remembered,  that  the  late  Mr.  Farren,  who  had  been  long 
a  distinguished  representative  of  the  part,  bade  farewell 
to  the  stage  some  twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  Phelps  has 
in  late  times  assumed  the  character  on  various  occasions, 
and  always  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  audience.  His  imper> 
sonation  is  as  remarkable  for  its  humour  and  force  as  for  its 
artistic  elaboration.  Lord  Oglebys  foibles  are  presented  in 
a  sufficiently  ridiculous  lights  while  yet  in  right  of  his  courtli- 
ness and  a  measure  of  magnanimity  that  he  displays  in  his 
later  scenes  he  does  not  fail  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
spectators,  who  are  eventually  persuaded  both  to  like  him 
and  to  laugh  at  him  too.  At  the  Gaiety  the  comedy  is 
played  in  four  instead  of  five  acts,  but  little  of  the  original 
text  has  been  omitted,  with  the  exception  of  the  scene 
between  lawyers  Traverse  and  Serjeant  Flmver^  which  has 
no  real  connection  with  the  story,  and  is  suppressed  without 
inconvenience.  Mr.  Phelpis  obtains  commendable  support 
from  the  members  of  the  Gaiety  company.  Mr.  Hermann 
Vezin  is  an  efficient  Lavewell^  and  Mr.  Harcourt,  although 
his  high  spirits  are  rather  forced,  does  not  spare  zeal  in  his 
representation  of  the  lively  Sir  John  MelviL  Mr.  Soutar  is 
amusing  in  the  part  of  Canton^  the  caricature  of  a  Swiss 
valet,  originally  impersonated  by  Baddely,  famous  for  his 
success  in  such  characters,  and  as  the  actor  to  whose  will  the 
Drury  Lane  company  is  indebted  for  a  twelfth-cake,  consumed 
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in  the  green-room  of  the  theatre  every  year  on  the  6th  of 
January.  Mrs.  Heidtlberg^  who  is  evidently  a  kinswoman 
of  Mrs.  Malapropos,  but  who  came  upon  the  stage  some 
ten  years  before  that  more  celebrated  lady,  is  played  by 
Mrs.  Leigh,  perhaps  with  more  energy  than  humour.  Mr. 
Maclean  appears  as  the  City  merchant,  Sterling;  and  Miss 
Sterling  and  Fanny  are  fairly  represented  by  Miss  Baldwin 
and  Miss  Loseby.  Mrs.  Clive's  part  of  the  chambermaid 
is  intrusted  to  the  competent  hands  of  Miss  Farren. 


LXXXIL 

^'SCHOOL   FOR  SCANDAL." 

[Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre. — April  1874.] 

This  highly  embellished  edition  of  "The  School  for 
Scandal  "  can  only  be  likened  to  one  of  those  ornate 
revivals  of  Shakspeare  which  distinguished  Mr.  Charles 
Kean's  management  of  the  Princess's.  Extraordinary  pains 
have  been  taken  to  perfect  the  representation  even  to  the 
most  minute  details;  there  has  been  considerable  change 
in  the  old-established  method  of  performance,  and  great 
ingenuity  has  been  exercised,  in  combination  with  very 
liberal  expenditure,  so  to  reset  and  renovate  the  play  as 
to  endow  it  with  uncommon  attractiveness  in  the  eyes  of 
modem  playgoers.  Only  a  thorough  artist  could  have 
achieved  such  consummate  stage  pictures  of  life  in  the  last 
century  as  are  here  presented;  only  a  diligent  student  of 
costume  could  have  attired  the  actors  in  a  manner  that 
is  at  once  so  appropriate  and  so  elegant.  And  yet  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  many  objections  to  this  new  treat- 
ment of  an  old  work  will  be  raised ;  that  there  will  be 
lamentation  over  the  sacrifice  of  those  stage  traditions  which 
have  come  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  vested  interests  ; 
and  that  prophecies  of  evil  will  be  heard  touching  the  first 
invasion  of  the  domain  of  comedy  by  the  spirit  of  spectacle. 
But  if  "  The  School  for  Scandal "  was  to  be  played  at  all 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  it  is  clear  that  it  must 
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have  been  produced  "with  a  difference."  The  establish- 
ment has  its  prescriptions ;  it  has  acquired  fame  by  the 
special  character  of  its  representations  and  the  perfectness 
of  its  scenic  decorations.  Further,  the  limited  size  of  its 
stage  precludes  the  performance  of  a  standard  comedy  after 
the  forcible  and  highly  coloured  fashion  adopted  in  larger 
houses.  Change,  in  the  way  of  "toning  down,"  became 
indispensably  necessary,  and  certain  transpositions  of  the 
author's  text,  so  as  to  avoid  scene-shifting  difficulties,  have 
been  judged  expedient.  The  system  of  dramatic  construction 
that  has  regard  to  "unity  of  place"  was  little  valued  in 
Sheridan's  time,  while  the  stage  was  then  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  the  elaborately  "  set "  and  profusely  furnished 
scenes  which  are  now  so  much  in  vogue  in  our  theatres. 
On  the  whole,  the  rearrangement  of  the  play  to  suit  it  for 
performance  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  inflicts  no 
real  injury  upon  the  author's  design ;  although  it  would 
certainly  be  more  seemly  if  Sir  Peter's  squabbles  with  his 
spouse  could  be  conducted  in  his  own  house  rather  than 
in  the  drawing-room  of  Lady  Sneerwell,  and  if  the  play 
could  close  in  Joseph  Stir/ace's  library  in  preference  to  the 
residence  of  the  Teazles^  where,  after  the  great  catastrophe 
of  the  screen,  Mr.  Surface  could  hardly  have  presumed  to 
appear.  That  Charles  should  sell  his  pictures  in  his  dining- 
room  without  moving  to  another  apartment  for  the  purposes 
of  the  auction  is  decidedly  advantageous  to  dramatic  effect ; 
and  the  other  minor  changes  that  have  been  adopted  tend  at 
any  rate  to  the  greater  compactness  of  the  play,  although 
there  seems  to  be  no  very  obvious  reason  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  Sir  Peter' s  scene  with  his  ward  Maria^  in  which  he 
urges  her  to  accept  the  suit  oi  Joseph  Surface,  Of  the 
performance  it  may  be  said,  that  if  it  makes  no  specially 
salient  displays  of  ability,  it  charms,  nevertheless,  by  a 
certain  air  of  harmony  and  finish  that  characterises  it 
Probably  very  few  of  the  players  have  ever  before  sustained 
parts  in  "  The  School  for  Scandal,"  and  yet  there  is  scarcely 
an  instance  to  be  discovered  of  any  sinking  below  the  level 
of  respectability,  while  on  every  side  there  is  evidence  of 
heedfulness  and  discipline  and  respect  for  histrionic  art. 
That  there  is  some  shock  to  prepossessions,  in  the  first 
instance,  is  indisputable,  when  established  points  are  seen 
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to  be  systematically  avoided,  when  new  "  business  "  is  substi- 
tuted for  old,  and  when  there  occurs  reduction  of  the  pro- 
minence usually  attaching  to  particular  scenes  in  favour  of 
less  familiar  portions  of  the  play.  Still  Sheridan  is  really 
found  to  be  himself,  and  not  less  enjoyable  than  heretofore, 
for  all  the  novehy  and  splendour  of  his  present  guise ;  and 
there  is  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  such  careful  productions 
of  last-century  drawing-rooms  and  such  adroit  dressing  and 
posing  of  the  drama/is  persona,  who  wear  the  look,  indeed, 
of  animated  portraits  by  Gainsborough  and  Sir  Joshua, 
Even  the  minuet  introduced  in  the  second  act,  without  any 
warrant  for  such  a  proceeding  being  discoverable  in  the 
text,  may  readily  be  forgiven,  in  right  of  its  fidelity  to  past 
fashion  and  the  extreme  grace  and  skill  with  which  it  is 
accomplished  by  Miss  Josephs,  Miss  Wilton,  and  their 
partners.  Interest  of  an  antiquarian  kind  is  stirred,  too, 
by  Sir  Benjamin  Backbites  being  viewed  as  a  representative 
of  the  Maccaronis — "the  travelled  young  men,"  as  Walpole 
described  them,  "who  wear  long  curls  and  spying-glasses." 
A  Maccaroni,  with  his  affected  airs  and  fanciful  attire,  is 
not  now  a  very  conceivable  creature,  and  in  such  wise  an 
annotated  edition  of  the  comedy  may  some  day  be  judged 
advisable,  which  may  explain  further,  among  other  matters, 
the  refer«ences  to  "  the  Irish  Tontine  "  and  the  introduction 
here  of  "Nova  Scotia  sheep."  Mr.  Coghlan's  Charles 
Surface  is  a  spirited  assumption,  that  would  have  been 
notable  in  any  representation  of  the  comedy,  and  there  is 
real  merit  in  Mr.  Bancroft's  interpretation  of  the  much 
more  arduous  character  oi  Joseph  Surface,  The  actor  is 
careful  to  invest  the  part  with  the  youthfulness  of  appear- 
ance which  legitimately  pertains  to  it,  and,  remembering 
\AidX  Joseph^  for  all  his  staidness  of  demeanour,  enters  freely 
into  fashionable  society,  has  restrained  his  hypocritical  and 
sentimental  airs  within  becoming  bounds.  Judgment  has 
been  exercised,  too,  in  dealing  with  Joseph^ s  addresses  to 
iMdy  Teazle  ;  it  is  discreetly  indicated  that  his  love  is  merely 
simulated,  and  is  but  a  part  of  his  scheme  for  possessing 
himself  of  the  hand  and  fortune  of  Maria,  As  Lady 
TeazlCy  Miss  Maria  Wilton  displays  great  vivacity  and 
intelligence;  her  tiffs  with  Sir  Peter  could  not  be  more 
adroitly  carried  on,  while  her  speech  at  the  close  of  the 
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screen  scene  is  most  effective  from  the  simple  pathos  of 
its  delivery.  Her  ladyship  is  more  of  the  country  hoyden 
— a  squire's  daughter  fresh  from  her  tambour  frame  and 
Pope  Joan  with  the  curate — less  of  the  consummate  woman 
of  fashion,  than  she  is  usually  represented  to  be.  Mrs. 
Jordan's  interpretation  of  the  part,  however,  was  probably 
much  as  Mrs.  Bancroft's  is.  Mr.  Hare's  Sir  Peter  is 
remarkable  for  its  elaboration  and  finesse,  but  is  curiously 
and  unfortunately  deficient  in  humour.  Miss  Josephs  is 
all  that  could  be  desired  as  Lady  Smerwell^  and  Mrs. 
Murray  is  a  competent  Mrs,  Candour,  Mr.  CoUette  does 
justice  to  the  part  of  Sir  Oliver^  and  Mr.  A.  Wood's  Crab- 
tree  would  be  irreproachable  if  he  could  refrain  from 
adding  to  the  text  he  is  required  to  deliver.  After  mention 
of  the  double  letter  from  Northamptonshire,  Crabtree  is 
not  required  by  Sheridan  to  express  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  postage  was  or  was  not  paid  upon  that  famous  missive. 
In  so  laborious  a  revival  it  is  certainly  surprising  to  find 
that  any  of  the  old  and  unjustifiable  ''gags"  should  be 
retained  by  the  actors. 


LXXXIIL 

''LED  ASTRAY/* 

[Gaiety  Theatre.— July  1874.] 

Mr.  Boucicault's  new  drama  proves  to  be  little  more  than 
a  literal  translation  of  M.  Octave  Feuillet's  five-act  comedy 
of  "  La  Tentation,"  first  represented  in  Paris  at  the  Theatre 
du  Vaudeville  in  i860,  and  some  five  years  afterwards, 
under  the  name  of  "A  Dangerous  Friend,"  played  in 
English  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  The  events,  of  the 
story  are  supposed  to  be  of  modem  occurrence,  the  scene 
is  laid  in  Normandy  and  Paris,  and  the  characters  are 
French,  with  the  exception  of  M,  Georges  Gordon  Trhhiyan^ 
who  is  understood  to  be  a  poet  of  Irish  origin,  and  a  certain 
Cowperson^  a  comic  Englishman,  with  so  imperfect  a  com- 
mand of  the  French  tongue  tnat  he  is  fi'equently  compelled 
to  express  himself  in  his  own  language.     In  aid  of  the 
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interpreter  of  this  part,  M.  Feuillet  on  publishing  his  play 
provided  instruction  on  the  subject  of  English  pronuncia- 
tion. Cowperson^  admiring  the  estate  of  the  Camte  de 
Varies^  is  required  to  say,  "This  park  and  mansion  are 
indeed  beautiful!  How  much  they  remind  me  {sic)  the 
shady  avenues  and  lofty  turrets  of  Walsing  Hall ! "  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Feuillet,  the  French  actor  should  pronounce  these 
words  as  though  they  were  written: — "Park  annd  mann- 
shone  ^re  inndUd  biautifoul !  Haou  meutch  zey  nmainde 
mi  ze  sh^d^  av^nious  annd  loft^  tarrets  of  Walsinng  Haul ! " 
This  strange  Englishman,  Cowperson^  has  been  converted 
by  Mr.  Boucicault  into  an  Irish  major  named  O'Hara, 
while  the  Irish  poet,  Trevklyaity  appears  in  "  Led  Astray  "  as 
George  de  Lesparre^  a  French  novelist.  The  other  altera- 
tions introduced  by  Mr.  Boucicault  consist  chiefly  of  the 
substitution  of  the  names  of  Rodolpke^  Hector^  Armande, 
and  Mathilde^  for  those  of  Gontran^  Achilie^  Camille^  and 
HilhtUy  which  M.  Feuillet  has  bestowed  upon  his  dramatis 
persona — ^a  change  apparently  due  rather  to  capriciousness 
than  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  English  playwright.  The 
title  of  "  Led  Astray,"  it  may  be  noted,  conveys  an  unjust 
idea  of  M.  Feuillet's  story.  His  heroine  is  much  tempt«d, 
is,  indeed,  always  on  the  brink  of  error,  but  she  does  not 
really  fall  into  it.  The  County  her  husband,  goes  astray,  no 
doubt,  but  then  he  is  not  led,  but  rather  a  leader  in  the 
direction  of  vice.  The  defect  of  the  play  arises  from  the 
inability  of  these  characters  to  arouse  more  sympathy  than 
they  deserve  in  the  minds  of  the  audience.  The  County 
addicted  to  field  sports  to  the  neglect  of  his  wife,  is  a 
pompous,  self-satisfied  person,  priding  himself  upon  his  high 
sense  of  honour,  yet  carrying  on  a  disgraceful  intrigue  in  his 
own  house  with  an  Irish  adventuress,  the  sister  of  Major 
O^Bara,  The  Countess^  sighing  for  the  appreciation  she 
fails  to  obtain  from  her  husband,  affects  superior  intelligence, 
gives  way  to  sentimentality,  and  delights  in  the  admiration 
she  secures  from  the  novelist,  George  de  Lesparre,  A  duel 
is  fought  between  the  husband  and  the  lover.  The  husband 
is  wounded,  but  he  has  yet  the  lover's  life  at  his  mercy. 
The  Count,  however,  for  all  his  airs  of  rage  and  jealousy,  is 
well  satisfied  of  his  wife's  innocence  in  regard  to  George  de 
Lesparre.    She  has  been  guilty  of  not  loving  her  husband ; 
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but  he  is  himself  a  far  greater  offender — he  has  not  only 
not  loved  his  wife,  but  he  has  loved  somebody  else.  George 
de  Lesparre  is  spared,  therefore,  and  forthwith  prudently  dis- 
appears from  the  play.  For  some  time  husband  and  wife 
live  apart,  although  the  same  roof  shelters  them.  They 
desire  for  their  daughter's  sake  to  keep  up  the  appearance 
of  agreement  and  to  avoid  scandal.  The  arrangements  for 
their  daughter's  marriage  bring  about  their  reconciliation, 
or  rather  the  patching  up  of  a  sort  of  truce  between  them. 
They  are  a  very  ill-yoked  couple,  but  there  is  hope  that  as 
they  grow  older  they  may  grow  less  foolish  and  more  tolerant 
of  each  other's  irremediable  imperfections.  In  this  way 
the  play  comes  to  a  fairly  comfortable  conclusion.  It  is  of 
undue  length,  and  especially  tedious  in  its  earlier  scenes. 
M.  Feuillet  writes  plays  after  a  novelist's  fashion,  developing 
his  fable  very  gradually,  overcrowding  the  scene  with  inci- 
dents and  characters,  dwelling  much  upon  detail,  and  defer- 
ring the  excitement  of  interest  until  risk  has  arisen  that  the 
audience  may  lose  patience  altogether.  The  later  passages 
of  the  story — notably  the  artificial  quarrel  over  the  card- 
table  between  the  husband  and  the  lover,  which  may  have 
been  suggested  by  a  scene  in  "  Esmond,"  and  the  duel  in 
the  wood — are  sufficiently  dramatic,  however.  Mr.  Bou- 
cicault's  translation  is  of  a  commonplace  kind,  and,  for 
so  experienced  an  author,  appears  to  be  especially  deficient 
in  terseness.  The  scenes  affecting  to  be  humorous  do  not 
move  much  mirth,  although  the  rivalry  and  jealousy  of  the 
two  mothers-in-law — the  Countess  Chandoce  and  the  Baroness 
de  la  Rivonnlre — might  have  proved  amusing  in  a  play 
depending  less  for  success  upon  melodramatic  expedients. 
The  acting  displayed  painstaking  and  good  intentions  on 
the  part  of  all  concerned;  still  the  performance  of  "La 
Tentation  "  in  Paris  must  have  been  something  very  prefer- 
able to  the  representation  of  "Led  Astray"  in  London. 
Possibly  English  acting  is  seen  almost  at  its  worst  when 
engaged  in  a  work  so  essentially  French  as  is  this  of  M. 
Feuillet's.  Miss  Helen  Barry  as  the  Countess  appears  to 
some  advantage  in  the  lighter  moods  of  the  character,  but 
the  tragic  scenes  towards  the  close  of  the  drama  clearly 
overtax  the  actress's  physical  powers  and  her  present  com- 
mand of  her  art.    The  Count  is  personated  by  Mr.  Charles 
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Thome,  who  is  said  to  have  played  the  part  with  much 
success  in  America,  and  who  now  makes  his  first  appearance 
upon  the  English  stage.  Mr.  Thorne  is  without  doubt  an 
actor  of  force  and  intelligence,  but  his  portrayal  of  a  French 
nobleman  is  not  altogether  acceptable.  Mr.  Thorne  is  in 
full  possession  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  American  speech, 
and  his  acting  is  further  marred  by  his  excessive  conscious- 
ness both  of  himself  and  of  his  audience.  Still  the  actor 
impresses  the  spectators  and  fairly  wins  their  applause  in 
right  of  a  certain  natural  vigour  and  heartiness  which  belong 
to  him.  The  "creator"  of  the  part  of  the  Count  was  the 
late  M.  Lafont — within  certain  limits  the  most  perfect  actor 
of  his  time.  Mr.  Thorne  is  not  by  any  means  a  Lafont, 
but  his  performance  warrants  expectation  in  regard  to  the 
other  characters  in  his  repertory.  Achille^  the  friend  of  the 
family,  who  acts  as  a  sort  of  chorus  to  the  play,  and  is  in 
truth  a  character  very  conmion  upon  the  French  stage,  is 
represented  by  Mr.  Stuart  Robson,  another  actor  from 
America.  Mr.  Robson's  merits  are  not  remarkable;  he 
appears  to  be  one  of  those  unamusing  low  comedians  who 
are  akeady  too  numerous  in  our  theatres. 


LXXXIV. 
*'  THE  BELLS.*' 

[Lyceum  Theatre. — October  1874.] 

Mr.  Bateman,  entering  upon  the  fourth  season  of  his 
management,  has  reproduced  the  "  psychological "  drama  of 
"  The  Bells,"  with,  of  course,  the  admired  Mr.  Irving  as  the 
representative  of  the  guilty  burgomaster  Maihias,  To  this 
curious  dramatic  study  by  MM.  Erckman-Chatrian,  trans- 
lated and  modified  by  Mr.  Leopold  Lewis,  the  success  of 
the  Lyceum  during  the  past  three  years  has  been  much 
indebted,  while  the  vitality  of  the  work  and  its  power  to 
impress  and  attract  evidently  remain  unimpaired.  It  is 
true  that  "The  Bells"  in  a  great  measure  charms  by 
terrifying,  and  that  the  interest  it  excites  is  rather  of  a 
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nightmare  quality ;  it  may  reasonably  be  found  by  the 
w^ker  brothers  among  our  playgoers  somewhat  too  dreadful 
to  be  wholly  entertaining ;  nevertheless  the  work  possesses 
the  rare  merits  of  originality  and  completeness,  while  it 
affords  signal  opportunities  to  an  actor  skilled  in  a  certain 
class  of  tragic  impersonation.  As  Maihias  Mr.  Irving  first 
obtained  recognition  for  any  intensity  and  ingenuky  of 
histrionic  method  for  which  he  had  not  previously  received 
due  credit  Well  known  as  an  actor  of  sound  intelligence, 
of  force,  and  even  of  humour,  with  an  inclining  to  the  order 
of  characters  usually  assumed  upon  the  French  stage  by  the 
late  M.  Lafont,  it  was  as  Mathias  that  Mr.  Irving  exhibited 
ability  to  vie  with  the  style  of  acting  of  Fr^d^rick  Lemaitre. 
^^Mc^hias  is  a  part  of  melodrama,  in  right  of  the  literal- 
ness  of  treatment  required  of  the  player.  The  burgomaster 
is  no  hero,  and  can  claim  no  place  in  poetic  tragedy.  The 
prosaic  nature  of  his  crime  is  much  insisted  on,  and  it  has 
been  the  object  of  the  original  authors  to  exhibit  his 
punishment  after  the  very  plainest  fashion.     As  well  might 

"^  poetry  be  looked  for  in  the  details  of  a  post-mprtem  exami- 
nation. Mathias  drinks  to  excess  the  white  wine  of  his 
country  to  steady  his  nerves  for  a  while  in  order  that  he 
may  drown  care  and  remorse.  A  debauch  on  the  eve  of 
his  daughter's  wedding  with  Christian^  a  sergeant  of  gen- 
darmes apt  at  bringing  criminals  to  justice,  and  Mathias 
passes  a  most  restless  night,  dreaming  horribly.  His  dream, 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  artistic  contrivance  of  the 
authors,  is  a  strange  compound  of  possibilities  and  impos- 
_sibilities,  fact  and  fiction- 7  He  fancies  himself  upon  his 

'  trial  for  the  murder  committed  fifteen  years  ago.  Then  a 
mesmerist  he  had  lately  seen  performing  at  a  fair  appears 
in  court,  and  under  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  forces 
of  animal  magnetism  the  criminal  is  constrained  not  merely 
to  avow  his  guilt,  but  by  an  elaborate  system  of  postures 
and  gesticulations  to  represent  dramatically  every  incident 
of  the  crime.  Mathias  awakens  at  last  suffering  the 
agonies  of  strangulation.  It  seems  to  him  that  the  hang- 
man's rope  is  already  round  his  neck.  He  lives  but  a  few 
moments,  scarcely  recognising  the  members  of  his  family 
who  have  gathered  about  him.  But  his  sin  remains  a 
secret.     So    far  the  murder  of  the  Polish   Jew  is  left 
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unavenged  It  is  never  known  to  his  kindred  and  friends, 
neighbours  and  fellow-^ntizens,  that  their  Mathias  had  been 
guilty  of  murder.  To  them  the  criminal  will  be  always 
"good  Mathias j"  by  them  his  memory  will  be  ever 
treasured  and  respected.  But  how  severely  Mathias  has 
in  truth  suffered,  the  audience  have  been  permitted  to  see. 
He  has  led  a  life  of  torture,  and  the  spectacle  of  his  agony 
has  been  presented  with  extraordinary  force.  The  drama 
may  be  supposed  to  point  the  moral  that  sin  surely  entails 
punishment,  and  that  men's  estimates  of  their  fellows  are 
oftentimes  fallible  enough.  How  skilfully  Mr.  Irving  inter- 
prets this  character  of  Mathias  it  is  not  necessary  again  to  set 
forth.  The  performance  remains  substantially  what  it  was 
three  years  ago,  with  here  and  there,  perhaps,  some  further 
minuteness  of  rendering,  and  a  tendency  to  the  heightening 
of  colour,  which  certainly  was  never  deficient  in  force. 
But  even  if  offence  to  good  taste  may  be  occasionally 
risked,  and  if  the  highest  qualities  of  histrionic  art  are  to 
be  denied  to  the  representation,  it  yet  remains  an  achieve- 
ment rare  upon  the  modem  stage,  and  one  of  which  any 
actor  might  well  be  proud.  And  in  such  a  character,  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  considerable  license  must  of  necessity 
be  permitted  the  player.  There  is  no  prescribing  exactly 
how  much  or  how  little  an  audience  should  be  shocked,  or 
the  means  that  may  legitimately  be  employed  to  excite  and 
to  awe.  Mr.  Irvihg's  success  is  complete,  and  his  com- 
mand over  the  attention  of  his  audience  does  not  halt  for 
a  moment  He  may  fairly  claim  the  distinction  of  having 
brought  tragedy  again  into  fashion,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
tragic  exhibitions  of  an  individual  actor  are  concerned.  A 
taste  for  old  tragedy,  with  its  long  list  of  killed  and 
wounded,  is  not  perhaps  to  be  revived.  And  possibly  old 
tragedy  was  not  so  highly  admired  as  it  seemed  to_b^  ^ 
Even  Dryden  found  occasion  to  observe  that  "in  all  our 
tragedies  the  audience  cannot  forbear  laughing  when  the 
actors  are  to  die;  'tis  the  most  comic  part  of  the  whole  « 
play."  But  that  dramas  with  "a  happy  ending"  are  not  : 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  a  modem  " 
audience  the  success  of  "The  Bells"  has  sufficiently 
demonstrated.  At  the  Lyceum  a  serious  catastrophe  once  . 
tolerated,  applauded  even,  Mr.   Irving  has  been  allowed 
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further  ventures  in  the  direction  of  tragedy.  And  now  the 
plays  in  which  he  appeared  assumed  a  more  poetic  com- 
plexion ;  at  least  they  were  composed  of  blank  verse  of  a 
more  or  less  musical  and  regular  kind.  To  "  The  Bells  " 
succeeded  "  Charles  the  First,"  and  then  followed  "  Eugene 
Aram.'y  Mr.  Irving's  next  essay  of  importance,  it  seems, 
IS  to  l)e  "  Hamlet." 


LXXXV. 
"HAMLET.'' 

[Lyceum  Theatre. — November  1874.] 

"  Hamlet  "  has  not  yet  shared  the  fate  of  certain  of  Shak- 
speare*s  other  plays  and  been  made  the  subject  of  ornate 
"  revival : "  archaeology  and  spectacle  appearing  in  conjunc- 
tion with  and  deriving  valuable  aid  from  ballet-dancers, 
brass-bands,  and  what  the  playbills  call  "hosts  of  auxili- 
aries." Something  of  unusual  embellishment  the  tragedy 
received  when  the  late  Mr.  Bellew  provided  mute  per- 
formers and  scenic  appliances  by  way  of  fortifying  the  effect 
of  his  readings  of  "  Hamlet."  There  was  then  some  search- 
ing of  old  authorities  on  the  subject  of  architectural  decora- 
tion, and  care  was  taken  that  the  characters  should  wear 
garments  of  the  fashion  of  the  tenth  century.  For  the  first 
time  the  Ghost  entered  the  QueerCs  closet,  not  clad  in  a 
suit  of  mail,  but  with  flowing  robes,  "his  habit  as  he  lived ;" 
and,  also  for  the  first  time,  Ophelid!s  corpse  was  borne 
upon  an  open  bier,  and  not  confined  in  a  coffin  or  shrouded 
with  the  black  velvet  pall  of  modem  funerals,  while  certain 
burial  rites  were  introduced  with  the  singing  of  an  antiphon, 
justified,  it  was  alleged,  by  study  of  the  manners  and  customs 
prevailing  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  Still,  although  there 
was  much  of  the  stage  in  this  entertainment,  it  was  not 
wholly  theatrical ;  it  was  an  illustrated  reading — Mr.  Bellew 
in  evening  dress  standing  between  his  scenes  and  his  audi- 
ence as  interpreter  or  lecturer  rather  than  player.  Even 
now,  when,  after  "  months  of  careful  preparation  "  and  many 
portentous,  managerial  announcements,  "Hamlet"  is  pro- 
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duced  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  there  is  found  to  be  no 
particular  desire  to  garnish  the  play  with  spangles,  with 
needless  upholstery,  or  with  swarms  of  supernumeraries. 
The  scenic  decorations  are  reasonably  appropriate,  but  do 
not  pretend  to  be  of  luxurious  quality  :  there  is  tluriftiness, 
indeed,  in  employing  the  view  of  the  churchyard  in  which 
Eugene  Aram  was  wont  nightly  to  expire  in  great  agonies  a 
season  or  two  ago  as  the  background  to  the  representation 
of  the  interment  of  Ophelia,  Nor  has  much  inventiveness 
been  displayed  in  regard  to  the  "  business "  of  the  stage, 
the  position  of  the  players,  or  the  general  method  of  pre- 
senting the  play.  It  is  true  that  the  omission  of  any  actual 
portraits  of  King  Claudius  and  his  murdered  brother  from 
the  scene  of  the  Queen^s  closet  may  count  as  a  distinct 
improvement,  and  that  certain  passages  suppressed  in  the 
ordinary  acting  editions  of  the  play  have  been  wisely 
restored.  But  the  representation  of  the  Murder  of  Gonzago 
by  torchlight  is  not  a  happy  example  of  stage  management ; 
nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  good  reason  why  Hamlet 
should  carry  with  him  a  flaming  torch  when  he  meditates 
the  murder  of  his  uncle  at  his  prayers  :  a  more  likely  way 
of  informing  Claudius  of  the  danger  threatening  him  could 
hardly  have  been  devised.  Certain  conventionalisms  of 
performance  that  might  well  have  been  discarded  have  been 
devoutly  preserved :  Hamlet  still  paces  the  bleak  platform 
of  the  castle  while  clad  in  pumps  and  the  thinnest  of  black- 
silk  stockings,  and  divests  himself,  in  the  old  artificial  way, 
of  his  hat  and  cloak  immediately  on  the  appearance  of  the 
Glwsty  with  a  prescience  that  the  warm  work  before  him  will 
counteract  the  "nipping  and  eager  au:"  of  night ;  his  aban- 
doned clothes  being  with  ludicrous  zeal  collected  and 
carried  after  him,  from  a  sense  that  he  is  sure  to  want  them 
later  on  in  the  play,  by  his  friends  Horatio  and  Marcellus, 

However,  it  soon  became  clear  that  "  Hamlet "  was  pro- 
duced less  in  the  hope  that  the  tragedy  might  prove  attrac- 
tive on  the  score  of  its  own  merits,  or  that  it  might  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  the  display  ot  scenery  and  dresses, 
than  from  a  conviction  that  some  excitement  would  be 
stirred  concerning  Mr.  Irving's  representation  ot  the  lead- 
ing character.  The  result  has  fully  justified  this  belief. 
Although   Mr.   Irving  has    on    several    occasions  played 
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Hamlet  in  the  provinces,  he  has  now  assumed  the  part  for 
the  first  time  in  London.     His  performance  attracted  a  very 
large  audience,  and,  it  may  be  said  at  once,  secured  every 
evidence  of  complete  success,     Mr.  Irving  was  applauded 
as  though  he  were  another  Garrick;  he  was  recalled  at 
every  opportunity,  and  rewarded  with  as  many  crowns  of 
laurel  wreaths  and  bouquets  of  flowers  as  though  he  had 
been  Mdme.  Patti  herself.    This  enthusiasm  was  no  doubt 
excessive,   but  it  may  not   be    condemned    as   spurious, 
although  certainly  containing  a  suspicious  element     Mr. 
living's  Hamlet  is  the  conscientious  effort  of  an  intelligent 
and  experienced  player,  and  presents  just  claims  to  respect- 
ful consideration  and  a  fair  measure  of  approval    It  seemed, 
however,  that  the  audience  were  predisposed  to  form  an 
exaggerated  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  performance.     In 
truth,  the  difficulty  of  winning  favour  in  such  a  part  as 
HamUt  is  less  great  than  is  generally  supposed.      The 
character  is  well  known  among  players  to  be  secure  of 
applause  to  any  representative  possessed  of  certain  physical 
qualifications,  some  knowledge  of  the  stage,  and  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  words  of  the  play.     Indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  call  to  mind  any  representation  o£^"  Hamlet " 
which  did  not  elicit  an  abundance  of  applause  for  its  leading 
player :  the  actor  of  Hamlet  is  so  helped  by  the  natm-e  of 
the  speeches  he  is  charged  to  deliver,  by  the  incidents  in 
which  he  takes  part  as  the  central  figure,  by  the  support  he 
receives  of  necessity  from  the  other  characters,  even  when 
these  are  but  indifferently  personated.     Mr.  Irving,  who 
invariably  acts  with  extreme  painstaking,  was  not  likely  to 
play  Hamlet  without  careful  study  of  the  text     His  reiider- 
ing  of  the  part,  however,  does  not,  perhaps  could  not,  difi*er 
much  from  that  adopted  by  preceding  HamUis,      Such 
change  of  aspect  as  the  part  assumes  is  mainly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  marked  physical  qualities  of  the  actor.     Some 
few  new  readings  he  has  adopted,  and  here  and  there  he 
has  varied  the  traditional  business  of  the  scene;  but  sub- 
stantially his  Hamlet  is  the  ordinary  Hamlet  of  the  stage, 
supplemented  by  the  peculiarities  of  manner  of  his  latest 
representative.     A  marked  manner,  it  may  be  noted,  has 
been  possessed  by  every  actor  of  distinction,  and  no  charge 
can  therefore  be  levelled  against  Mr.  Irving  on  this  account 
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Still,  a  certain  heaviness  of  movement,  an  occasional  sub- 
sidence of  interest  which  marked  the  progress  of  the  per- 
formance, may  be  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Irving's  limited 
compass  of  voice  and  lack  of  strength  to  sustain  fully  so 
arduous  a  character.  Mr.  Irving  is  far  from  a  robust 
Hamlety  and  is  not  one  of  those  tragedians  skilled  in 
rumbling  out  soliloquies  in  deep  chest  notes.  His  voice  ^ 
seems  sometimes  artificially  treble  in  quality  and  to  be 
jerked  out  with  effort  His  movements  are  angular,  and 
his  bearing  is  deficient  in  dignity  and  courtliness,  though 
not  without  a  certain  refinement  of  its  own.  There  are 
artistic  qualities  in  the  representation,  indeed,  which  are 
not  to  be  denied ;  and  if  Mr.  Irving  scarcely  impresses  us 
so  completely  as  did  some  earlier  interpreters,  he  yet  rarely 
fails  to  interest,  and  but  for  an  unfortunate  choice  of 
costume  of  a  strangely  docked  and  confined  kind,  might 
always  present  a  picturesque  appearance  upon  the  scene. 
In  any  case,  for  those  who  care  to  see  "  Hamlet "  played  at 
all,  here  is  a  Hamlet  who  is  always  zealous  and  thoughtful ; 
often  very  adroit ;  who  spares  no  pains  to  please ;  who  has  at 
command  a  certain  feverish  impetuosity,  which,  if  it  makes 
his  passion  sometimes  too  petulant,  is  yet  surprisingly 
effective  on  the  stage ;  and  who  is,  in  short,  as  complete  a 
representative  of  the  part  as  the  modem  theatre  can  / 
furnish. 


LXXXVI. 

"THE  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR.'^ 

[Gaiety  Theatre.— -December  1874.] 

Since  the  late  Mr.  Hartley  withdrew  from  the  stage  in  1852, 
Mr.  Phelps  has  remained  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
part  of  Sir  John  Falsiaff,  He  has  appeared,  however,  more 
frequently  as  the  Falstaffoi  the  First  Part  of  "King  Henry 
the  Fourth"  than  in  the  less  attractive  Falstaff  of  "The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  Indeed,  as  an  acting  play,  "  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  can  scarcely  be  well  known  to 
our  playgoers  of  to-day.     It  has  been  seldom  seen  since 
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its  performance  for  some  five  -  and  -  twenty  nights  in  1851, 
during  Mr.  Charles  Kean's  management  of  tihe  Princess's 
Theatre,  when  the  Falstaff  of  Bartley  was  supported  by  the 
Ford  of  Mr.  Kean,  the  Mrs,  Ford  of  Mrs.  Kean,  the  Mrs, 
Page  of  Mrs.  Keeley,  the  Pistol  of  Mr.  Ryder,  and  the 
Slender  of  Harley.  At  this  time,  too,  Mr.  Keeley  appeared 
as  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  Mr.  Wigan  as  Dr.  Cuius,  and  Mr. 
Meadows  as  Slender,  All  the  musical  embellishments 
which  had  been  engrafted  upon  the  comedy  in  the  course  of 
its  conversion  into  an  opera  by  Reynolds  in  1824  were  now 
discarded;  it  was  decided  that  the  poet's  text  should  be 
strictly  respected,  and  the  work  presented  in  its  integrity. 
For  not  only  has  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  been 
treated  formally  as  a  libretto  by  the  composers  Nicolai  and 
Balfe;  it  was  scarcely  ever  -performed  between  1824  and 
185 1  without  musical  interruptions  and  interpolations  by 
Bishop  and  others.  Reynolds,  who  had  previously  manipu- 
lated "The  Comedy  of  Errors,"  "Twelfth  Night,"  and 
"  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  "  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  composer  and  vocalists,  did  not  hesitate  to  deal  in  like 
fashion  with  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  The  parts 
of  Mrs,  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page  were  accordingly  assigned  to 
singers  such  as  Miss  Stephens,  Miss  Cubitt,  or  Mdme. 
Vestris,  with  liberty  to  halt  the  action  of  the  play  every  now 
and  then  when  it  seemed  good  to  them  to  execute  "  I  know 
a  bank "  or  some  such  melody ;  for  the  introduced  songs 
were  invariably  fitted  to  words  culled  somewhere  or  other 
from  Shakspeare.  So,  too,  the  great  Mr.  Braham  appeared 
as  Master  Fenton^z.  part  having  about  it  something  of  the 
"  walking  gentleman  "  quality  that  is  dear  to  tenors,  and  in 
the  midst  of  his  wooing  of  Anne  Page,  with  almost  imbecile 
irrelevancy,  treated  the  audience  to  "Blow,  blow,  thou 
winter  wind,"  and  other  songs.  It  was  Reynolds's  excuse 
that  but  for  his  alterations,  which  he  held  to  be  "advan- 
tageous to  the  managers  and  without  injury  to  the  immortal 
bard,"  the  comedies  in  question  would  not  have  been  repre- 
sented at  all.  A  more  worthy  conviction  now  prevails, 
however,  and  it  is  felt  on  all  hands  that  Shakspeare  must  no 
longer  be  made  "  an  excuse  for  a  song,"  to  employ  Charles 
Surfaces  phrase.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  poet  should  be 
occasionally  regarded  as  an  excuse  for  "  correct  costumes " 
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and  "  spectacle ; "  but  even  when  that  happens,  care  is  now 
taken  that  the  original  text  shall  be  unalloyec^  and  that  a 
fair  measure  of  respect  shall  be  paid  to  the  intentions  of  the 
dramatist. 

The  revival  of  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  at  the 
Gaiety  Theatre  is  altogether  of  a  creditable  kind.  As  a  rule 
applause  is  sought  only  on  the  score  that  the  management 
has  provided  as  complete  a  representation  of  the  comedy  as 
the  existing  condition  of  the  stage  will  admit  of.  Otherwise 
Shakspeare's  play  is  left  to  speak  for  itself.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan  has  added  music  of  a  tuneful  and 
vivacious  character  to  the  closing  scene  of  the  comedy, 
when  Falstaff  is  plagued  and  pinched  by  the  children  dis- 
guised as  fairies ;  but  here  an  orchestral  accompaniment  is 
almost  indispensable  except  in  the  judgment  of  those  who 
would  be  more  precisely  Shakspearian  than  Shakspeare  him- 
self. Indeed,  the  only  serious  attempt  at  enrichment  of  the 
text  incurred,  curiously  enough,  the  decided  displeasure  of 
the  audience.  By  way  of  substitute  for  Anne  Fage^s  can- 
zonet, "Fie  on  sinful  fantasy,"  a  new  song  is  introduced, 
"  Love  laid  his  sleepy  head  on  a  thorny  rosy  bed,"  the  words 
being  written  by  Mr.  Swinburne  and  the  music  composed  by 
Mr.  Sullivan.  But  the  song  is  a  superfluity  which  may  well 
be  suppressed  in  future  performances  of  the  comedy. 
Generally,  the  success  of  the  representation  was  quite  be- 
yond question.  The  scenic  decorations  are  liberal  and 
tasteful  enough,  and  the  landscape  exhibiting  Heme's  Oak 
and  the  panoramic  view  of  Windsor  Forest  is  a  good 
example  of  modem  painting  for  theatrical  purposes. 
Still,  no  attempt  is  made  throughout  the  performance  to 
gratify  the  eye  at  the  expense  of  the  other  senses.  A 
company  of  more  than  average  strength  has  been  engaged, 
and  pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  adequate  representa- 
tion of  every  character  in  the  long  list  of  dramatis  persona. 
If  now  and  then  the  attention  of  the  audience  seemed  to 
abate  in  some  measure,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
nature  of  the  entertainment  set  before  them.  The  comedy 
wears,  perhaps,  a  more  antiquated  air  than  other  of  the 
comedies  of  Shakspeare ;  its  humour  depending  more  than 
ordinarily  upon  foibles  of  manner  that  depart  almost  with 
the  age  that  saw  their  birth.     Usually,  indeed,  comedies 
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should  enjoy  briefer  life  than  tragedies,  for  the  former  relate 
to  matters  of  temporary  interest  and  ludicrousness,  while 
the  latter  possess  pathetic  qualities  that  should  endure  so 
long  as  fellow-feeling  lasts.  But  the  archaic  character  of 
certain  of  its  scenes  notwithstanding,  "  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor"  affords  unbounded  satis&ction  to  an  audience 
composed,  as  the  Gaiety  audience  seemed  to  be  in  great 
part,  of  those  unversed  in  the  subject  of  the  play.  The 
vigorous  humoiur  of  its  character  and  the  practical  drollery 
of  its  incidents  stirred  mudi  laughter  and  won  cordial 
applause.  Of  the  Falstaffoi  Mr.  Phelps  it  is  perhaps  need- 
less to  say  much.  The  veteran  actor  s  performance  is  now 
what  it  has  been  for  many  years  past.  Something  it  lacks 
no  doubt,  not  so  much  of  humour  as  of  geniality  and  jovial- 
ness.  Perhaps  Faislaffczn  only  be  represented  thoroughly"^ 
by  one  whose  corpulence  is  due  to  nature  rather  than  to  , 

art,  although  the  author  of  the  "  Curiosities  of  Literature  "  i 

has  noted  that  the  Falstaffs  of  the  early  stage  were  not 
nearly  so  stuffed  and  wadded  as  the  Falstaffs  of  later  times. 
The  spectators  of  Elizabethan  times  could  perhaps  supply 
from  their  imaginations  the  necessary  amount  of  corpulence 
as  readily  as  they  could  suppose  the  stage  furnished  with 
scenery  and  other  adornments.  Still,  Mr.  Phelps's  Falstaffs 
if  now  and  then  over-sententious  in  manner  and  inclined  to 
a  deliberateness  of  elocution  that  is  wearisome  to  the  ear, 
well  merits  the  applause  it  obtains^  in  right  of  its  vigour,  J  ^ 
incisiveness,  and  complete  mastery  of  the  text  Among 
the  other  performers  well  entitled  to  approbation  may  be 
mentioned  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil,  whose  performance  of  Dr. 
Caius  is  of  singular  animation  and  humour ;  Mrs.  Wood, 
whose  Mrs,  Page  is  <listinguished  by  an  admirable  delivery 
of  the  dialogue  and  keen  perception  of  the  fun  of  the  situa- 
tions in  which  she  appears;  and  Mr.  Vezin,  who  plays 
Master  Ford  with  rare  spirit  and  intelligence — if  with  an  i 
eye  to  Mr.  Charles'  Kean's  method  of  interpreting  the  ^ 
character.  Mr.  Belford  is  an  efficient  Mr.  Page;  Mr. 
Maclean  personates  y^j//<«  Shallow^  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Taylor 
spares  no  pains  to  invest  the  part  of  Slender  with  the 
humour  that  is  its  due. 
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LXXXVII. 

"THE  DREAM  AT  SEA/' 

[Adelphi  Theatre.— January  1875.] 

Geoffroy,  the  French  critic,  has  defined  melodrama  to  be 
"  an  opera  in  prose,  which  is  not  sung,  but  merely  spoken, 
and  in  which  music  discharges  the  duty  of  a  valet-de- 
chambre,  her  office  being  simply  to  announce  the  actors  to 
the  audience."  The  production  of  melodrama  in  England 
seems  to. have  been  due,  however,  rather  to  accident  than 
to  design,  and  without  any  very  clear  conception  of  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  the  matter  in  question.  It  is 
true  that  Holcroft's  "  Tale  of  Mystery,"  an  adaptation  from 
the  French,  supplied  with  music  by  Dr.  Busby,  and  pro- 
duced at  Covent  Garden  in  1802,  has  been  usually 
accounted  the  first  work  of  the  class  ever  performed  in  this 
country ;  but  plays  with  musical  accompaniments  had  long 
before  been  familiar  to  our  minor  theatres  as  a  means  of 
evading  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  them  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  patent  houses.  The  regular  spoken  drama  could 
be  exhibited  only  at  Drury  Lane,  Covent  Garden,  and  the 
Haymarket  during  the  summer  months ;  but  it  was  some- 
how established  that  "  burlettas "  could  be  presented  upon 
any  stage  licensed  by  the  magistrates  for  entertainments  of 
music  and  dancing.  No  care  was  taken,  however,  to  define 
in  what  a  burletta  really  consisted;  it  was  soon  manifest 
that  its  etymological  connection  with  the  word  burlesque 
was  not  by  any  means  to  be  insisted  upon ;  and  presently 
under  the  pretext  of  performing  burlettas  every  kind  of 
theatrical  entertainment  was  produced — from  "Macbeth" 
down  to  "Tom  and  Jerry."  And  especially  was  the  term 
employed  to  cover  productions  which  jcould  only  pr<^)€fly 
be  described  as  melodramas. r 'At  the  Adelphi  Theatre, 
indeed,  which,  from  the  first  opening  of  its  doors  in  1802 
down  to  the  present  time,  has  always  been  famed  for  its 
performances  of  this  character,  the  managers  sometimes,  in 
their  endeavour  to  combine  accuracy  of  description  with 
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regard  for  legality,  resorted  to  rather  complicated  announce- 
ments. Thus  Mr.  FitzbalFs  "  Pilot  " — ^an  adaptation  to  the 
stage  of  Fenimore  Cooper's  novel — was  described  in  the 
^^playbills  of  the  time  as  **  a  nautical  melodramatic  burletta." 
But  usually,  until  the  abolition  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by 
the  patent  theatres  rendered  further  employment  of  the 
term  altogether  needless,  "burletta"  was  the  general  title 
applied  to  every  play  performed  at  a  minor  house ;  and  it 
was,  accordingly,  as  a  burletta  that  Mr.  Buckstone's  "  Dream 
at  Sea "  forty  years  ago  made  its  first  appearance  upon  the 
stage.  Upon  its  recent  revival  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre, 
however,  with  a  view  to  the  gratification  of  the  playgoers 
of  to-day,  the  "  Dream  at  Sea "  is  properly  described  as  a 
melodrama ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  melodraxna  of  a  very  un- 
compromising kindy  Whether  the  disinterment  of  the  work 
was  altogether  an  expedient  proceeding  is  a  question  per- 
haps concerning  the  manager  of  the  theatre  more  than  any 
one  else ;  but,  at  least,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  performance 
of  the  "  Dream  at^  Sea "  is  of  interest  chiefly  to  theatrical 
^antiquaries.  ^  There  is  something  possibly  in  the  nature  of 
melodramas  that  compels  them  to  grow  old  with  greater 
rapidity  than  plays  of  a  more  sober  character;  the  time 
arrives  when  situations  cease  to  thrill  and  effects  no  longer 
startle  as  once  they  did,  and  over  the  whole  work  there 
descends  like  a  pall  or  a  wet  blanket  a  sense  of  its  infirmity 
and  decay.  In  some  way  it  would  seem  as  though  the  spec- 
tators had  been  behind  the  scenes  of  these  old-fashioned 
productions,  noting  the  clumsiness  of  their  artifices,  the 
])Overty  of  their  cunning,  and  the  thinness  of  their  disguises. 
And  then  modern  burlesque  has  made  serious  havoc  of  by- 
gone melodrama.  There  is  lack  of  faith  in  the  audience, 
who  will  no  longer  connive  at  their  own  delusion  and  excite- 
ment ;  while  the  players  are  dispirited  by  the  futility  of  their 
\^  attempts  to  conjure  with  contrivances  long  since  exploded 
and  found  out.  Nevertheless  the  story  serving  as  the 
foundation  of  the  "  Dream  at  Sea  '\  is  not  deficient  in  certain 
romantic  and  dramatic  qualities.  A  sailor  lover,  one  Launce 
Linwood^  dreams  while  at  sea — the  dream  being  simply 
narrated,  not  exhibited,  in  the  form  of  a  vision — that  his 
mistress,  Anne  TrevanioUy  has  been  in  peril  of  her  life. 
He  hastens  home — the  scene  of  the  story  being  laid  upon 
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the  coast  of  Cornwall — to  learn  that  Anne  Trevanion  has 
really  been  murdered  In  her  lover's  absence  it  seems 
Anne  has  been  compelled  by  her  father— one  of  those  im- 
perious parents  who  have  always  abounded  in  the  theatre — 
to  accept  the  suit  of  his  nephew,  Richard  PenderalL  A  ball 
has  been  given  in  celebration  of  the  forthcoming  marriage ; 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  has  been  danced,  and  the  healths  of 
the  affianced  couple  have  been  formally  toasted.  But  one 
Black  Ralphs  a  wrecker,  has  intruded  upon  the  festivities 
in  quest  of  plunder,  with  the  excuse  that  he  aims  at  provid- 
ing his  family  with  bread.  Suddenly  encountering  Anne 
Trevanion^  Black  Ralph  has  felled  her  to  the  ground.  He 
effects  his  escape,  and  seeing  that  while  attacking  her  he 
had  chanced  to  wear  the  cloak  of  her  lover,  suspicion  falls 
upon  Launce  Linwood^  who  is  indeed  formally  accused  of 
the  murder,  to  which  it  is  supposed  he  has  been  prompted 
by  jealousy.  Anne  Trevanion  is  buried  in  the  village  church 
on  the  cliffs ;  but  soon  it  is  made  evident  that  she  has  been 
buried  alive.  Launce  Linwood^  animated  by  a  desire  to 
contemplate  once  more  the  face  of  his  beloved,  digs  up 
the  body ;  when  lo  !  she  sits  up  in  her  coffin,  and  finally 
addresses  her  lover  by  his  Christian  name.  Of  course 
when  this  incident  is  reached  the  end  of  the  story  is  in 
sight  The  true  lovers  are  made  happy,  and  Black  Ralph 
saves  trouble  by  perishing  of  an  exceptional  kind  of  remorse. 
He  frankly  avows  that  in  the  way  of  his  business  as  a  wrecker 
he  has  knocked  many  a  man  on  the  head  without  suffering 
any  inconvenience  afterwards  from  that  summary  mode  of 
dealing  with  his  fellow-creatures ;  the  murder  of  Anne  Tre- 
vanion^ however — for  he  believes  himself  guilty  of  no  less  a 
crime — is  something  more  than  even  his  robust  conscience 
can  digest  and  dispose  of,  and  consequently  he  expires. 
These  serious  events  are  intermingled  with  comic  incidents, 
which  have  lost  somehow  the  power  of  moving  laughter  in 
any  great  degree.  The  usual  soubrette  is  present  through- 
out the  play — linked  to  its  interest  by  the  fact  that  she  is 
the  foster-sister  of  the  heroine — and  is  furnished  with  a 
lover,  the  muffin  roan  of  her  native  village.  A  third  comic 
character  is  an  overseer  and  tax-collector,  who  meets  with 
many  misadventures,  and  incurs  much  derision  from  the 
other  dramatis  ter^nce^  but  whose  humour,  generally  con- 
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sidered,  is  certainly  of  a  cheerless  kind.  The  players  spare 
no  exertions  to  give  life  to  the  drama,  and  the  Launce  Lin- 
wood  of  Mr.  Fernandez,  the  Biddy  Nutts  of  Miss  Hudspeth, 
and  the  Tommy  Tinkle  of  Mr.  Fawn — ^a  spirited  low  come- 
dian from  the  Surrey  Theatre — meet  with  considerable 
applause.  But,  upon  the  whole,  the  "  Dream  at  Sea  "  must 
be  said  to  be  but  an  inferior  production,  feebly  written, 
constructed  with  little  art,  and  interesting  only  to  those 
playgoers  who  care  to  make  acquaintance  with  a  work 
which  enjoyed  great  favour  forty  years  ago. 


LXXXVIII. 

''OUR    BOYS/' 

[Vaudeville  Theatre.— January  1875.] 

■ 

Mr,  Byron's  new  comedy  of  "  Our  Boys  "  deals  with  the 
familiar  differences  arising  between  old  heads  and  young 
hearts,  and  exhibits  once  more  the  proneness  of  sons  to  set 
at  nought  the  systems  devised  by  parental  authority  fcx* 
their  discipline  and  advantage.  The  "  boys  "  of  the  story 
are  Talbot  Champneys  and  Charles  Middlewicky  who  have 
become  fast  friends  on  the  strength  of  a  chance  meeting  on 
the  Continent  To  the  mothers  of  these  youths  the  audience 
are  not  introduced ;  their  respective  fathers  are  Sir  Geoffry 
Champneys^  a  baronet  proud  of  his  ancient  descent,  and 
Perkyn  Middleunck^  an  uncultivated  and,  indeed,  uncouth 
old  gentleman,  who  has  acquired  a  large  fortune  by  enter- 
prise and  industry  in  the  retail  butter  trade.  Both  Sir 
Geoffry  and  Perkyn  have  bestowed  liberal  education  upon 
their  boys ;  but  Sir  Geoffry  is  a  strict  parent,  greatly  addicted 
to  lecturing  and  admonition,  while  Perkyn^  the  fondest  of 
fathers,  has  treated  his  son  with  almost  extravagant  indul- 
gence. Thus  Talbot  is  on  somewhat  frigid  and  distant 
terms  with  Sir  Geoffry,  while  the  relations  existing  between 
Perkyn  and  Charles  are  most  cordial  and  intimate.  Never- 
theless, when  demand  is  made  upon  the  sons  for  obedience 
to  parental    behests,   both   are  alike  rebellious.      Talb^ 
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declines  to  marry  the  bride  selected  for  him  by  his  father, 
preferring  Miss  Mary  Melrose,  whose  wealth  consists  simply 
in  gifts  and  graces,  to  her  cousin.  Miss  Violet  Melrose,  who, 
in  addition  to  these  advantages,  possesses  a  considerable 
amount  of  funded  property;  while  Charles  Middlewick, 
who  has  secured  the  affections  of  Miss  Violet,  refuses  to 
withdraw  his  claim  to  her  hand  at  the  dictation  of  his  father, 
unreasonably  wrath  at  some  saucy  reference  the  young  lady 
has  made  to  his  early  experiences  as  a  butterman.  With 
the  view  of  bringing  them  to  their  senses  and  to  penitence, 
the  sons  are  turned  out  of  doors  and  bidden  to  earn  their 
living  as  best  they  may.  It  is  perhaps  by  way  of  satire 
upon  the  systems  pursued  in  their  education,  that  they  are 
found  very  ill  qualified  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  and  to 
obtain  bread  in  exchange  for  their  labour.  They  are 
reduced  to  great  poverty,  dwelling  in  the  attic  of  a  London 
lodging-house  of  inferior  character,  and  compiling  a  Gazet- 
teer for  a  bookseller  who  remunerates  them  very  indiffer- 
ently for  their  services.  They  are  quite  resolved,  however, 
that  they  will  stand  out  to  the  last  against  the  parental 
despotism  of  which  they  consider  themselves  to  be  the 
victims,  and  this  condition  of  estrangement  between  the 
sons  and  their  sires  endures  for  some  months.  It  is  the 
fathers,  indeed,  who  first  manifest  symptoms  of  yielding ; 
for,  prompted  alike  by  curiosity  and  affection,  they  visit 
furtively  the  garret  inhabited  by  their  boys.  The  reconcilia- 
tion which  now  clearly  impends  is  for  a  while  rendered 
impossible,  however,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  a  bonnet  in 
the  chamber  of  the  young  men,  and  to  the  suspicions 
affecting  in  consequence  the  rectitude  of  their  moral  prin- 
ciples and  method  of  life.  To  the  Misses  Melrose  also,  who 
have  sought  their  lovers  in  the  hope  of  solacing  them  in 
their  suffering  and  poverty,  the  bonnet  is  the  sower  of  much 
mortification.  But  it  is  soon  explained  that  this  unlucky 
article  of  dress  belongs  in  truth  to  Talbot  Champneyi  aunt, 
Miss  Champneys,  an  elderly  lady,  whose  only  apparent  mis- 
sion in  the  drama  is  to  brmg  about  this  rather  unpleasant 
imbroglio  towards  its  close.  The  fathers  are  then  reunited 
to  their  boys,  to  whose  marriage  with  the  partners  of  their 
choice  all  opposition  terminates,  and  the  curtain  descends 
upon  a  scene  of  affectionate  congratulation  and  rejoicing. 
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**  Our  Boys,"  in  common  with  other  of  Mr.  Byron's  works, 
is  unduly  leavened  with  farce,  and  can  boast  little  corre- 
spondence with  nature  and  reality.  There  is  no  good 
reason  for  the  constant  companionship  of  such  antipathetic 
characters  as  Sir  Geoffry  and  Perkyn  Middlewick,  while  the 
violence  of  the  latter  in  discarding  his  son  simply  because 
he  would  marry  an  heiress  who  has  spoken  disrespectfully 
of  the  butter  trade,  is  very  unintelligible.  The  characters 
are  not  new  to  the  stage,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
Talbot  Champneys^  who,  his  educational  advantages  notwith- 
standing, appears  to  be  a  curious  combination  of  the  "  cub  " 
and  the  fop,  until  love  and  misfortune  stir  within  him  gene- 
rous sentiments,  and  develop  the  worthiness  of  his  real 
nature.  The  part  is  played  with  genuine  art  by  Mr.  Thome, 
who  delivers  a  few  pathetic  lines  in  the  closing  scene  with 
a  discreet  ingenuity  worthy  of  high  praise.  But,  with  many 
defects,  "Our  Boys"  possesses  advantages  which  ensure 
for  the  work  the  favour  of  the  audience.  It  is  amusing 
from  first  to  last ;  there  is  hardly,  indeed,  a  dull  minute  in 
the  course  of  the  play,  which  abounds  in  animation,  move- 
ment, and  intrigue,  if  it  excites  no  interest  of  a  sentimental 
kind;  while  the  dialogue  is  of  Mr.  Byron's  best,  each 
character  talking  like  a  professional  jester  bound  at  all  costs 
to  educe  laughter  from  his  auditors.  The  last  act  of  the 
comedy  is  the  least  to  be  commended,  for  here  a  distasteful 
element  is  introduced,  and  there  is  interruption  to  the  good- 
humoured  flow  of  the  narrative ;  or  perhaps  it  should  rather 
be  said  that  amusement  is  excited  by  inharmonious  and 
injudicious  means.  Mr.  Middlewick^  the  butterman,  per- 
sonated with  sound,  strong  humour  by  Mr.  David  James, 
soon  secured  for  himself  the  warm  approval  of  the  audience, 
who  greeted  his  drollery  of  aspect  and  bearing,  his  ill-treat- 
ment of  his  native  language,  and  his  constant  allusion  to 
the  wares  that  formerly  constituted  his  stock  in  trade,  with 
incessant  laughter.  Mr,  Middlewick^  indeed,  will  probably 
take  rank  among  the  most  popular  creations  and  personages 
of  the  modern  stage.  Mr.  Farren  imparts  a  certain  dis- 
tinction to  the  rather  shadowy  character  of  Sir  Geoffry^  and 
Mr.  Warner  is  a  competent  representative  of  Charles  MiddU- 
wick.  The  ladies  of  the  play  are  not  invested  with  much 
dramatic  importance,  and  can  scarcely  rise  above  a  common- 
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place  level  Miss  Bishop  portrays  efficiently  tiie  more 
sentimental  Viol^ff  and  Miss  Roselle  gives  the  needful 
measure  of  grace  and  vivacity  to  Mary  Melrose^  who  has 
inclinations  in  the  direction  of  coquetry. 


LXXXIX. 

"A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM.^ 

[Gaiety  Theatre.— Febniary  1875.] 

"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  has  been  reprodured 
for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Phelps,  whose  representation  of  the 
character  of  Bottom  the  Weaker  first  won  popularity  at 
Sadler's  Wells  in  1853.  Indeed,  since  the  death  of  the 
comedian  Harley  in  1858  the  part  has  remained  the  undis- 
puted possession  of  Mr.  Phelps,  and  upon  every  subsequent 
revival  of  the  play  he  has  renewed  his  successes  as  Bully 
Bottom,  Care  has  been  taken,  however,  to  render  the 
performance  at  the  Gaiety  as  complete  as  possible  in  every 
respect ;  the  scenic  embellishments  leave  little  to  be  desired, 
and  the  musical  accompaniments,  without  which  the  work 
could  hardly  be  presented  to  the  playgoers  of  to-day,  are, 
upon  the  whole,  very  well  executed.  It  has  been  the  fate 
of  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  to  be  repeatedly  viewed 
almost  as  the  libretto  of  an  opera.  It  was  produced  under  ^ 
the  title  of  "  The  Fairy  Queen "  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
1692,  with  the  addition  of  numerous  songs,  dances,  and 
mechanical  effects.  "The  Court  and  town,"  records  a 
critic  of  the  time,  "were  much  satisfied  with  *The  Fairy 
Queen,'  but  the  expense  attending  it  was  so  great  that  the 
company  got  very  little  by  it"  In  17 16,  Leveridge,  a  bass 
singer,  who  has  been  credited  with  the  composition  of  the 
words  and  tune  of  the  "  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England,"  the 
air  of  Gay's  ballad  of  "  Black-eyed  Susan,"  and  the  "  Mac- 
beth "  music  usually  ascribed  to  Locke,  derived  from  "  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  a  masque  entitled  "  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe,"  which  in  1745  became  a  sort  of  comic  opera 
with  music  supplied  by  John  Frederick  Lampe.     Ten  years 
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later  Garrick,  summoning  to  his  aid  certain  Italian  singers, 
presented  the  play  in  a  mutilated  form  as  "The  Fairies.* 
Colman  tried  a  similar  experiment  in  1763,  when  the  work 
was  performed  with  the  addition  of  some  thirty  songs  and 
the  suppression  of  great  part  of  the  mock  tragedy  of 
**  Pyramus  and  Thisbe."  Bishop's  music  was  composed  for 
the  version  of  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream "  prepared 
by  Frederick  Reynolds  for  performance  at  Covent  Garden 
in  1 8 16,  and  has  since  been  rarely  separated  from  the  play. 
Mendelssohn's  famous  overture  was  first  published  in  1826 ; 
the  composer's  arrangement  of  the  play,  in  accordance  with 
the  desire  expressed  by  Tieck,  with  additional  music,  being 
first  performed  on  the  14th  of  October  1843,  ^^  ^^^  New 
Palace  at  Potsdam,  and  repeated  a  few  days  afterwards  at 
the  Berlin  theatre.  Shakspeare's  text  was  first  respected 
I  and  restored  to  the  stage  by  Mdme.  Vestris,  when  she 
'  revived  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  with  a  strong 
caste  and  very  splendid  accessories  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  some  five-and-thirty  years  ago.  The  lady's  good 
example  has  been  followed  by  all  managers  who  have 
subsequently  ventured  to  represent  the  play. 

Of  necessity  the  conditions  of  theatrical  performance, 
even  when  these  have  been  controlled  to  the  utmost  by 
discretion  and  ingenuity,  are  fatal  to  the  grace  and  delicacy 
of  such  a  poem  as  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  It 
was  after  witnessing  a  representation  of  "The  Tempest" 
that  Hazlitt  declared  his  unwillingness  to  witness  again  any 
theatrical  exhibition  of  a  play  of  Shakspeare's,  and  sug- 
gested doubt  whether  all  stage  renderings  of  the  poet  did 
not  result  to  his  injury.  The  shadows  and  spirits  of 
Shakspeare,  the  creatures  of  his  fancy,  pertaining  to  a  world 
of  dreams  and  visions,  can  meet  with  but  very  gross  inter- 
pretation at  the  hands  of  ordinary  flesh  and  blood  In  the 
theatre,  fairies,  however  described  by  the  dramatist  as 
capable  of  creeping  into  acorn  cups  and  hanging  dewdrops 
in  the  ears  of  cowslips,  must  be  embodied  and  portrayed 
by  ballet  girls  more  or  less  muscular  and  agile,  and  as  little 
like  spiritual  creatures  as  well  can  be.  Obtron  and  Titania 
must  find  representatives  in  ladies  able  to  do  justice  to 
Bishop's  music ;  and  the  part  of  "  that  shrewd  and  knavish 
sprite  "  Fuck  can  but  be  allotted  to  a  youthful  performer  ul 
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the  female  sex,  skilled  in  posture-making,  lively  of  gesture, 
and  unhesitating  as  to  revelation  of  form.  On  these  accounts 
"  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  might  fairly  be  dismissed 
from  the  catalogue  of  acting  plays;  and  probably  every 
student  of  Shakspeare  would  assent  to  its  being  thus  relieved 
of  liability  of  a  histrionic  kind  Nevertheless,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  play  was  certainly  written  for  performance 
in  the  theatre,  and  at  a  time  when  scenic  illusion  and  stage 
artifice  depended  almost  entirely  upon  the  imagination  of 
the  spectators ;  when  boys  personated  the  fairies  and  other 
female  characters  in  the  drama,  and  hangings  of  tapestry 
did  duty  for  painted  scenes.  To  a  modem  audience  the 
play  is  reduced  almost  to  the  level  of  a  fairy  spectacle  of 
commonplace  quality ;  the  poetry  of  the  subject  lies  hidden 
under  stage  carpentry  or  evaporates  as  a  subtle  and  volatile 
ether  in  the  process  of  transfer  from  the  library  to  the  stage.J 
No  doubt  the  numberless  exquisite  passages  in  the  play 
would  not  fail  in  their  power  to  charm  if  only  reasonable 
competency  were  entrusted  with  their  delivery.  But 
elocution  is  one  of  the  neglected  arts  of  the  modern  stage. 
In  ordinary  cases  it  perhaps  does  not  greatly  signify  how 
much  or  how  little  the  auditor  misses  of  his  author ;  but  it 
is  certainly  hard  that  lines  and  speeches  of  exceeding 
beauty  and  value  should  be  muttered  rather  than  uttered 
with  the  haste  and  unintelligence  of  a  schoolboy  hurrying 
over  the  recital  of  a  lesson.  Still,  it  may  be  said  that  this 
representation  at  the  Gaiety  is  of  a  meritorious  kind,  the 
condition  of  the  modern  stage  being  borne  in  mind. 
Indeed,  the  play  could  scarcely  have  been  so  efficiently 
represented  at  any  other  London  theatre.  Of  Mr.  Phelps's 
performance  of  the  part  of  Bottom  it  is  needless  to  say 
much.  It  is  exactly  now  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago : 
over-elaborate  and  over-deliberate,  grotesque  rather  than 
humorous,  needlessly  repulsive,  yet  abounding  in  force, 
and  well  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  originality  and  novelty 
of  conception.  Mr.  Phelps  is  well  supported  by  Mr.  Lyall 
as  Quince  and  Mr.  Righton  as  Flute,  The  characters  of 
Oberon  and  Titania  are  creditably  sustained  by  Miss  Loseby 
and  Miss  Ritta ;  while  Miss  Pratt  renders  important  aid  as 
the  first  fairy,  who  is  entrusted  with  so  large  a  share  of  the 
musical  illustrations  of  the  play.    Miss  Helen  Douglas  plays 
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Htrmia  with  grace  and  intelligence,  if  with  insufficient  force; 
the  lovers  Lysander  and  Demetrius  being  represented  by  Mr. 
Robertson  and  Mr.  Charles  Creswick.  Fuck  is  performed 
with  much  vivacity  by  Miss  West;  the  songs  connected 
with  the  part  being  entrusted,  inexplicably  enough,  to  the 
tenor  and  bass  singers,  Mesi$r&  Cotte  and  Ledwidge. 


LXXXIX. 

*'AS  YOU  LIKE  IT." 

[Opera  Comique  Theatre. — February  1875.] 

When,  after  the  reopening  of  the  theatres  at  the  Restoration, 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare  gradually  found  their  way  back  to 
the  stage,  they  wore  usually  a  changed  and  ill-treated  look. 
They  were  in  the  condition  of  straggling  and  wounded 
soldiers  rejoining  the  main  body  of  their  comrades  at  the 
close  of  a  severe  engagement  They  had  been  condemned 
by  the  Puritans,  and  they  were  now  to  suffer  violence  at 
the  hands  of  the  adapters,  who  accounted  Shakspeare's 
writings  to  be  but  rough-hewn  material  which  they  were  at 
liberty  to  shape  anew,  so  that  the  taste  of  a  later  public 
might  be  the  better  suited  The  delightful  pastoral  of  "  As 
You  Like  It"  underwent  specially  cruel  treatment  of  this 
kind.  Until  1723  it  had  escaped  notice;  then  a  certain 
Mr.  Charles  Johnson  took  it  in  hand,  with  a  view  to 
rearranging  it  for  theatrical  exhibition.  He  is  described 
in  biographical  records  as  the  author  of  a  score  of  tragedies, 
comedies,  and  farces— coarsely  garbled  versions,  for  the 
most  part,  of  plays  by  Shakspeare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Cowley,  Shirley,  and  others ;  a  portly,  pleasant  gentleman, 
"famous,"  states  an  authority,  "for  writing  a  play  every 
year  and  being  at  Button's  every  day."  He  had  married  a 
young  widow  with  a  fortune,  and  had  further  prospered  as  a 
tavern-keeper  in  Bow  Street  His  mangled  and  mutilated 
edition  of  "  As  You  Like  It "  was  called  "  Love  in  a  Forest," 
and  was  played  at  Drury  Lane,  the  actors  Booth,  Wilks, 
and  Theophilus  Cibber  being  included  in  the  cast     The 
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characters  of  Touchstone^  Audrey^  William^  Corin,  P/iabe, 
and  Sylvius^  Mr.  Johnson  thought  it  expedient  to  suppress 
altogether.  He  added  little  matter  of  his  own  originating, 
but  what  with  transpositions  and  interpolations  from  other 
plays,  he  converted  the  comedy  into  a  sort  of  Shakspearian 
patchwork.  The  wrestling  match  he  changed  to  a  knightly 
combat  in  the  lists.  Charles  accuses  Orlando  of  treason, 
and  the  speeches  from  "  Richard  the  Second  '*  relative  to 
the  quarrel  between  Norfolk  and  Bolingbroke  are  introduced. 
faques  is  supposed  to  be  the  lover  of  Celia^  and  is  allowed 
to  borrow  freely  from  the  sallies  of  Benedick  in  "Much 
Ado  About  Nothing;"  while  Rosalind  is  intrusted  with 
Violets  descrij>tive  passage,  "  She  never  told  her  love,"  from 
"  Twelfth  Night."  One  of  the  soliloquies  oi /agues  is  com- 
posed of  scraps  from  Benedick  and  touchstone,  with  certain 
feeble  essays  of  Mr.  Johnson's  muse  employed  in  the  way 
of  connecting  links.  In  the  last  act  the  mock  play  of  "  Pyra- 
mus  and  Thisbe"  from  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
is  introduced,  or  rather  dragged  in,  and  the  comedy  con- 
cludes with  the  happy  union  of  Rosalind  and  Orlanao  and 
oi  Jaques  and  Celia,  the  original  epilogue  bein^  omitted. 
"  Love  in  a  Forest "  enjoyed  representation  upon  some  half- 
dozen  occasions,  and  was  then  finally  abandoned.  "As 
You  Like  It,"  in  accordance  with  the  poet's  text,  was  first 
restored  to  the  theatre  in  1740,  and  has  since  held  a  firm 
position  in  the  list  of  acting  plays;  in  part,  no  doubt, 
because  of  its  own  supreme  merits  and  the  public  recogni- 
tion these  have  obtained,  but  also  in  part  because  to  every 
actress  of  distinction  the  character  of  Rosalind  offers  irre- 
sistible temptations.  It  has  been  sustained  by  Mrs.  I 
Pritchard,  Mrs.  Barry,  Mrs.  WoflSngton,  Mrs.  Jordan,  and  | 
Mrs.  Siddons,  to  name  no  more ;  the  interpreters  of  tragedy 
and  comedy  having  alike  included  it  in  their  repertory, 
viewing  the  part  as  a  sort  of  neutral  ground,  independent 
of  professional  classification,  and  open  only  to  the  most 
able  and  accomplished.  In  truth,  Rosalind  is  not  to  be"^ 
described  as  tragic  at  all ;  yet  the  romance,  the  sentiment, 
the  tenderness  of  the  character  commend  it  to  the  actresses 
of  tragedy,  while  its  sportiveness,  its  wit,  its  archness,  always 
subject  it  to  the  claim  of  those  comedy  actresses  who  are^ 
not  content  merely  to  provoke  laughter.     No  doubt  the 
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doublet  and  hose  of  Ganymede  have  been  considered  as 
hindrances  by  certain  artists ;  Miss  O'Neil,  indeed,  on  this 
account  shunned  the  part  altogether,  while,  for  like  reasons, 
Mrs.  Siddons,  who  first  played  Rosalind  on  the  occasion  of 
her  benefit  in  1787,  took  refuge  in  a  costume  of  very  strange 
device.  As  her  friend  Miss  Seward  wrote,  "Her  dress 
was  injudicious.  The  scrupulous  prudery  of  decency  pro- 
duced an  ambiguous  vestment  that  seemed  neither  male 
nor  female."  Altogether,  the  great  actress  &iled  as  Rosa- 
lind; her  performance  was  found  to  be  "totally  without 
archness  ;"  for  once  in  her  career  she  was  destined  to  see  a 
character  she  had  appropriated  wrested  from  her.  A  far  more 
admired  and  successful  Rosalind  was  found  in  Mrs.  Jordan. 
Campbell  the  poet,  who  wrote  a  laudatory  memoir  of  Mrs. 
Siddons,  was  yet  moved  to  declare  that  Shakspeare  himself, 
if  he  had  been  a  living  spectator,  would  surely  have  gone  be- 
hind the  scenes  to  compliment  the  Rosalind  of  Mrs.  Jordan. 
The  revival  of  "  As  You  Like  It "  at  the  Opera  Comique, 
although  the  performance  has  something  about  it  of  an 
impromptu  air,  is  of  interest  in  its  way,  and  well  entitled 
to  public  regard  Four  of  the  more  prominent  of  the 
dramatis  persona  are,  at  any  rate,  creditably  sustained ; 
while  there  is  no  lack  of  good  intention  and  painstaking  in 
the  representation  of  the  subordinate  characters.  From  the 
Rosalind  of  Mrs.  Kendal  certain  poetic  qualities  may  be 
missing;  the  lady's  artifice  is  oftentimes  too  obvious,  and 
she  is  apt  to  be  over-conscious  both  of  herself  and  of  her 
audience.  Nevertheless,  her  performance  charms  in  right 
of  its  grace,  its  frank  vivacity,  its  bright  intelligence,  and 
what  Coleridge  would  call  its  "femineity."  Mrs.  Kendal's 
best  acting  is  in  the  forest  scenes,  her  first  act  being  decidedly 
inferior.  -Throughout  the  play  she  obtains  valuable  support 
from  the  alert  manliness  of  Mr.  Kendal's  Orlando.  Mr. 
Cecil  displays  genuine  humour  and  originality  as  Touch- 
stone, although  breadth  may  be  absent  from  his  method  of 
portraying  the  character.  It  is  something,  however,  to  hear 
such  appreciative  and  skilful  utterance  of  Shakspearian 
wit  Jaques,  a  part  that  has  usually  proved  acceptable  to 
actors  of  tragedy — for,  if  avoided  by  Garrick,  Kemble,  and 
Kean,  it  can  count  among  its  interpreters  such  famous 
performers  as   Booth,   Quin,   Barry,   Sheridan,  and  Mac- 
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ready — is  allotted  at  the  Opera  Comlque  to  Mr.  Hermann 
Vezin,  an  artist  enjoying  a  just  reputation  for  the  good  taste 
and  expertness  he  has  manifested  in  his  every  theatrical 
assumption.  Mr.  Vezin  wins  well-deserved  applause  by  his 
elocutionary  adroitness  in  dealing  with  the  long  speeches 
oijaques.  Among  these,  however,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
stage  custom  has  authorised  the  inclusion  of  the  First  Lord's 
description  of  Jaques  himself,  and  his  moralising  upon  the 
wounded  stag.  Nor,  although  also  supported  by  custom, 
can  Rosalindas  borrowing  of  the  "cuckoo  song,"  from 
"  Love's  Labour's  Lost "  be  permitted  to  pass  without 
rebuke. 


*'THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE/' 

[Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre.— April  1875.] 

An  attempt  to  represent  Shakspeare's  play  of  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice  "  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  has 
been  attended  with  only  partial  success.  Probably  the 
experiment  was  undertaken  rather  to  surprise  than  to  con- 
tent the  public  For  some  years  the  theatre  has  been 
devoted  to  the  performance  of  dramas  having  little  in  them 
of  passion  or  romance,  and  thus  a  school  of  acting  has  been 
established  excellent  in  its  rendering  of  the  prose,  the 
affectation,  the  languor,  and  the  drawling  undemonstrative- 
ness  of  modem  life  and  fashion,  but  peculiarly  unsuited  to 
present  histrionic  exhibitions  of  a  loftier  and  more  heroic 
nature.  Shakspeare,  for  the  adequate  interpretation  of  his 
works  upon  the  stage,  needs  the  services  of  players  who  can 
show  strong  feeling,  and  deliver  his  language  with  art  and 
force  No  doubt  it  is  well  now  and  then  to  study  his 
creations  from  new  points  of  view,  and  especially  to 
examine  whether  traditional  and  long-accepted  methods  of 
performance,  however  they  may  seem  to  be  the  result  of 
experience  and  judgment,  are  not,  in  truth,  mere  artifices 
and  mannerisms  of  the  players  of  the  past.  But  efforts  to 
subdue  the  poet  to  the  lameness  of  modern  life,  to  reduce 
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his  sustained  speeches  to  disjointed  chat,  and  to  impart  to 
his  plays  generally  an  air  of  the  boudoir  or  the  drawing- 
room,  could  scarcely  satisfy  even  the  audiences  of  to-day, 
who  are  certainly,  as  a  rule,  to  be  entertained  upon  very  easy 
terms.  Fortunately  for  the  performance  of  "  The  Merchant 
of  Venice"  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  the  cast 
includes  a  young  actress  who  has  but  now  joined  the 
company,  and  who  brings  to  her  impersonation  of  Portia 
sounder  and  safer  views  as  to  the  due  rendering  of  the 
poetic  drama.  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  who  in  her  early  child- 
hood served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  Princess's  Theatre 
under  the  rule  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean,  is  now  an 
artist  of  real  distinction.  With  all  the  charms  of  aspect 
and  graces  of  manner  indispensable  to  the  impersonation 
of  the  heiress  of  Belmont,  Miss  Terry  is  gifted  with  a  voice 
of  silvery  and  sympathetic  tone,  while  her  elocutionary 
method  should  be  prized  by  her  fellow-actors.  Portia  has 
been  presented  now  with  tragedy-queen  airs,  and  now  with 
vivacity  of  the  soubrette  sort — as  when  in  Garrick's  time 
Mrs.  Clive  played  the  part  and  made  a  point  of  mimicking 
the  more  famous  barristers  of  her  time;  indeed,  a  nice 
combination  of  stateliness,  animation,  sentiment,  archness, 
poetry,  tenderness,  and  humour  is  required  of  the  actress 
intrusted  with  the  character.  Miss  Terry's  Portia  leaves 
little  to  be  desired ;  she  is  singularly  skilled  in  the  business 
of  the  scene,  and  assists  the  action  of  the  drama  by  great 
care  and  inventiveness  in  regard  to  details.  There  is  some- 
thing of  passion  in  the  anxiety  with  which  she  watches 
Bassanio's  choice  of  the  leaden  casket ;  while  the  confes- 
sion of  her  love  which  follows  upon  that  incident  is 
delivered  with  a  depth  of  feeling  such  as  only  a  mistress  of 
her  art  could  accomplish.  Thus  it  chanced  that,  probably 
for  the  first  time,  the  portions  of  the  play  that  relate  to  the 
loves  of  Portia  and  Bassanio  became  of  more  importance 
and  interest  than  the  scenes  in  which  Shylock  appears. 
Mr.  Coghlan  has  proved  himself  on  frequent  occasions  an 
actor  of  intelligence,  and  his  opinions  touching  the  character 
of  Shylocky  if  he  could  but  express  them  clearly,  might 
possibly  be  of  a  valuable  kind  But  the  result  of  his  per- 
formance is  to  reduce  Shylock  to  quite  a  subordinate 
position  in  the  drama.     The  early  actors  of  the  eighteenth 
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century  were  apt  to  treat  the  character  as  one  pertaining 
to  comedy  if  not  to  farce ;  Shylock  was  to  them  a  ludicrous 
Jew,  wearing  a  red  beard  and  otherwise  of  very  grotesque 
appearance.  Macklin  first  restored  Shakspeare's  Jew  to 
the  stage,  and  his  treatment  of  the  part  has  been  adopted 
more  or  less  by  all  subsequent  perfdrmers.  With  the 
single  exception  of  Garrick,  every  English  tragedian  pre- 
tending to  fame  has  undertaken  the  character  at  some 
period  of  his  professional  career.  And  it  is  not  dear  that 
Shylock  is  susceptible  of  much  variety  of  interpretation.  He 
appears  in  but  three  scenes  of  importance,  and  is  described 
by  Hazlitt  as  "a  man  brooding  over  one  idea,  that  of  his 
wrongs,  and  bent  on  one  unalterable  purpose,  that  of 
revenge."  By  accident  or  by  intention,  Mr.  Coghlan  makes 
Shylock  a  man  of  indistinct  character,  weak  and  irresolute 
of  mind,  assuming  at  times  a  certain  hard  vehemence  of 
action  under  which  no  genuine  passion  lies,  but  generally 
mild  of  demeanour  and  slow  of  speech,  much  addicted  to 
muttering,  and  incapable  of  investing  his  utterances  with 
anything  like  incisiveness  of  tone  or  pungency  of  sarcasm. 
It  was  something  strange  to  hear  Shylock^ s  quick  irony  and 
bkter  retort,  his  fierce  vindictiveness  and  grand  bursts  of 
passion,  in  which,  nevertheless,  a  curious  vein  of  pathos 
and  plaintiveness  is  to  be  discerned,  all  delivered  in  the 
same  dreary  monotone,  the  blank  verse  broken  up  into 
prose,  and  the  scene  generally  disturbed  by  long  pauses 
and  imperfect  management  oi  the  voice.  Of  course  such 
a  Shylock  could  scarcely  stir  or  impress,  and  he  left  his 
audience  at  last  more  apathetic  than  he  found  them.  If 
admiration  is  to  be  won  by  the  performance,  it  must  be 
solely  on  the  score  of  its  novelty ;  it  is  certainly  most  unlike 
any  preceding  representation  of  Shylock,  Miss  Carlotta 
Addison  is  a  satisfactory  Nerissa^  Mr.  Archer  a  respectable 
Antonio^  and  Mr.  Bancroft  imparts  some  importance  to  the 
Prince  of  MoroccOy  who,  with  his  rival,  the  Prince  ofArragon^ 
is  restored  to  the  stage  from  which  "  acting  editions  "  have 
usually  banished  him.  The  Bassanio  lacked  dignity  of  bear- 
ing, and  the  Gratiano  was  too  laboriously  humorous  to  amuse. 
The  reception  of  the  representation  was  not  wholly  cordial, 
the  spectators  at  times  manifesting  impatience  and  dis- 
appointment.    Interest,  however,  attaches  to  the  production 
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because  of  its  Portia  and  the  pictures,  at  once  brilliant  and 
careful,  of  Venetian  life  in  the  sixteenth  century  which 
occupy  the  stage.  Mr.  Gordon's  scenery  is  so  admirably 
painted  and  contrived  that  the  small  space  at  the  command 
of  the  performers  is  never  perceived  as  a  defect ;  the  cos- 
tumes and  accessories  are  remarkable  for  their  picturesque- 
ness  not  less  than  for  their  richness  and  appropriateness. 
Since  Mr.  Kean,  in  1858,  converted  the  play  into  a  pageant 
and  a  spectacle,  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice  "  has  not  been 
so  handsomely  cared  for  by  upholstereip,  dressmakers,  scene- 
painters,  and  "  property  "  manufacturersw 


XCI. 
•^  MONEY/' 

[The  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre.— June  i^/S-] 

Lord  Lytton's  "Money,"  although  during  its  thirty-five 
years  of  existence  it  has  been  subjected  to  very  consider- 
able wear  and  tear,  yet  remains  in  full  possession  of  its  force 
and  effectiveness  as  an  acting  play.  In  truth,  the  work 
could  hardly  exhibit  signs  of  fading  or  decay  as  a  picture 
of  life  and  manners,  for  in  advantages  of  that  kind  it  was 
particularly  deficient  from  the  first,  insomuch  that  its  earliest 
critics  promptly  condemned  it  as  a  farce  enriched  with  a 
serious  part  for  Mr.  Macready.  Lord  Lytton,  however,  if 
careless  as  to  the  strict  conditions  of  legitimate  comedy, 
was  skilled  in  the  arts  of  pleasing  a  general  audience  and 
of  providing  capital  opportunities  for  histrionic  display. 
He  had  the  support,  moreover,  of  a  very  strong  company, 
of  which  but  three  members  of  any  note  now  survive — the 
original  representatives  of  Sir  Frederick  Blount^  Georgina 
Vesey,  and  C/ara  Douglas,  The  story  of  the  play  is  in 
itself  trifling  enough,  and  is  not  set  forth  with  any  special 
art,  its  main  interest  and  the  happiness  of  the  hero  depend- 
ing upon  his  discovery  of  the  fact  that  a  bank-note  for  ^5 
had  been  sent  to  his  old  nurse  Mrs,  Staunton — who  through- 
out  remains  invisible  to  the  audience — not,  as  he  had 
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been  led  to  imagine,  bjr  Miss  Georgina  Vesey^  but  by  Miss 
Clara  Douglas,  Still,  such  well-contrived  scenes  as  the 
reading  of  old  Mordaunts  will  to  his  kindred,  and  the  gam- 
bling at  the  club-house,  would  almost  be  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  success  of  the  play,  while  the  writing  is  throughout 
vigorous  and  adroit,  if  the  speeches  delivered  by  Evelyn 
seem  occasionally  adapted  rather  for  the  lecture-room 
than  the  stage.  In  favour  of  Evelyn  himself  there  is  little 
to  be  said.  He  is  not  so  unprincipled  as  Lord  Lytton's 
other  stage  hero,  Claude  Melnotte^  and  yet  he  is  by  no 
means  so  interesting  or  so  picturesque.  He  is  intensely 
vain,  self-conscious,  peevish,  and  capable  of  very  ill-beha- 
viour, as  when,  in  the  presence  of  Clara^  who  has  rejected 
him,  and  for  the  express  purpose  of  wounding  her,  he  offers 
his  hand  and  heart  to  Georgina.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Macready  accepted  with  reluctance  the  part  his  friend  the 
dramatist  had  written  for  him,  although  the  '*  doubt  and 
misgiving  "  of  which  the  tragedian  makes  confession  related 
less  to  the  moral  nature  of  Evelyn  than  to  the  value  of  the 
character  for  stage  purposes.  "  I  have  nothing  great  or 
striking  in  situation,  character,  humour,  or  passion  to 
develop,"  Macready  records  in  his  diary,  with  a  hint  of  his 
fear  that  Evelyn  would  be  subordinated  in  public  opinion 
to  the  characters  of  Sir  John  Vesey^  Mr,  Graves^  and  Clara 
Douglas,  Even  during  the  first  success  of  the  comedy  the 
actor  maintained  that  Evelyn  was  an  "ineffective,  inferior 
part."  Nevertheless,  Macready *s  Evelyn  was  invariably 
well  received  by  the  audience,  and  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  favour  which  **  Money "  enjoyed  during  its 
first  season.  It  is  true  that  the  tragedian  was  rather  a 
mature-looking  hero  in  1840,  for  he  was  then  nearly  fifty; 
but  in  regard  to  personal  graces  and  matters  of  costume  he 
had  sought  the  valuable  aid  of  Count  D'Orsay,  whose 
counsels  were  also  of  service  in  the  stage  management  of 
the  club-scene ;  and  the  public  of  that  date  was  accustomed 
to  and  even  relished  long  speeches,  however  inclined  to  be 
of  a  stilted  and  inflated  nature,  when  delivered  with  the 
elocutionary  art  and  the  earnestness  which  Macready  had 
invariably  at  command.  Nowadays  it  must  be  confessed 
that  Evelyn  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  tedious  and  oppressive 
personage,  obtaining  but  an  inferior  measure  of  sympathy 
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and  respect  from  the  audience.  Mr.  Coghlan,  however, 
spares  no  effort  in  his  impersonation  of  the  character,  plays 
throughout  dexterously,  and  is  careful  to  regard  the  pro- 
babilities of  tone  and  gesture  in  delivering  the  numerous 
diatribes  and  sallies  with  which  Evelyn  is  intrusted.  In 
other  respects  the  play  is  well  represented  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales's,  albeit  the  cast  of  characters  has  undergone  some 
deterioration  as  compared  with  the  performance  of  two 
seasons  back.  Miss  Marie  Wilton  was  so  admirable  a 
Georgina  Vesey  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  she  should  now 
relinquish  that  part  to  appear  as  Lady  Franklin^  a  character 
originally  sustained  by  Mrs.  Glover.  Widows  upon  the 
stage  have  long  been  divided  into  two  classes :  widows 
young,  graceful,  and  sparkling,  such  as  appear  so  constantly 
in  the  comedies  of  M.  Scribe;  and  the  more  formidable 
widows,  substantial  of  form  and  occasionally  forbidding  of 
aspect,  such  as  figure  considerably  in  old  English  plays. 
Lady  Franklin  may  well  be  endowed  with  charms  of  person 
and  manner,  and  yet  the  author  had  clearly  in  view  a  certain 
robustness  and  solidity  of  beauty  when  he  first  brought  the 
character  upon  the  scene.  Indeed  it  now  becomes  necessary 
to  alter  the  text  to  suit  the  existing  facts  of  the  case,  and 
Graves  is  made  to  describe  her  ladyship  as  "a  nice  little" 
instead  of  a  "monstrous  fine"  woman.  However,  there 
is  no  real  reason  why  Graves  should  not  forget  his  sorrows 
and  his  "sainted  Maria"  at  the  bidding  of  the  arch  and 
vivacious  Lady  Franklin  of  Miss  Marie  Wilton,  although 
he  has  more  frequently  been  seen  to  surrender  to  the 
imposing  presence  and  commanding  airs  of  a  Lady  Franklin 
of  the  school  of  Mrs.  Glover.  Mr.  Hare  having  ceased  to 
be  a  member  of  the  company,  the  character  of  Sir  John 
Vesey  is  now  undertaken  by  Mr.  Collette,  who  exhibits 
more  force  than  humour  or  finish,  and  does  not  depart 
much  from  the  conventional  methods  of  delineating  the 
elderly  gentlemen  of  comedy.  Mr.  George  Honey  remains 
in  undisputed  possession  of  the  part  of  Grat^es,  and  Mr. 
Bancroft  continues  to  represent  Sir  Frederick  Blount  as 
one  of  the  most  amusing  of  stage  fops.  Mr.  Archer  is  a 
competent  Captain  Dudley  Smooth;  and  the  rival  politi- 
cians, Lord  Glossmore  and  Stout^  are  fairly  depicted  by  Mr. 
Teesdale  and  Mr.  A.  Wood.    In  the  part  of  Clara  Douglas^ 
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Miss  Ellen  Terry  displays  grace  and  pathos,  the  scenes 
with  Evelyn  in  which  she  rejects  his  suit  and  relates  the 
story  of  her  father's  sorrows  being  skilfully  and  powerfully 
represented.  Georgina  Vcsey,  frivolous  and  foolish,  yet  true 
to  her  first  love,  Sir  Frederick^  is  satisfactorily  portrayed  by 
Miss  Carlotta  Addison.  The  scenic  decorations  are  new 
and  unusually  tastefuL  Probably  the  elegance  of  a  modem 
drawing-room  has  never  been  more  completely  reproduced 
upon  the  stage  than  by  these  interiors  of  the  house  now  of 
Sir  John  Vesty  and  now  of  Evelyn,  The  club  scene,  always 
a  g€od  example  of  modem  stage  management,  is  represented 
with  even  increase  of  ingenuity  and  effect,  and  excites  the 
liveliest  demonstrations  of  approval 


XCII. 
^'MY  AWFUL  DAD.*' 

[Gaiety  Theatre. —September  1875.] 

"  My  Awful  Dad  "  is,  of  course,  a  farce,  and  at  least  sug- 
gested by  "the  French."  Mr.  Mathews  has  justly  won 
so  much  celebrity  as  an  actor  that  there  is  a  chance  his 
exertions  as  an  adapter  may  escape  recollection.  He  is  to 
be  credited,  however,  with  numberless  dramatic  trifles  trans- 
ferred from  the  Parisian  stage,  but  very  dexterously  fitted 
for  representation  in  English.  The  dialogue  he  delights  in 
is  recklessly  facetious :  all  kinds  of  puns,  odd  turns  of 
speech,  and  verbal  quips  and  pleasantries  are  pressed  into 
the  service  of  his  plays.  He  has  been  taught,  however,  by 
long  experience  of  the  theatre,  that  if  he  can  but  make  his 
audience  laugh,  they  are  not  likely  to  inquire  too  severely 
into  the  means  he  employs  in  effecting  that  object  It  is 
curious  that  an  actor  whose  method  of  performance  is  heed- 
fully  imitative  of  nature  should  so  frequently  appear  in  plays 
which  cannot  pretend  to  reflect  reality  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy ;  still  Mr.  Mathews's  farce  is  not  that  "  grand 
grotesque  of  farce "  of  which  Lamb  wrote.  He  does  not 
transport  the  spectators  to  a  world  of  extravagance  where 
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characters  and  occurrences  are  not  to  be  tested  by  the 
standards  of  ordinary  experience ;  he  rather  by  his  own  easy 
calmness  of  bearing  and  polished  manner  invites  faith  in 
the  irrationality  of  which  he  is  so  often  the  hero.  He  pre- 
serves an  air  of  every  day  amid  the  most  unfamiliar  scenes 
and  incidents,  and  thus  seems  to  leaven  with  probability 
circumstances  which  are  hardly  to  be  viewed  as  possible. 
"  My  Awful  Dad  "  will  not  bear  grave  examination ;  but  the 
result  in  representation  has  probably  surpassed  the  most 
sanguine  expectation  of  the  contriver  of  the  play.  The 
story  is  supposed  to  be  of  modem  date,  and  the  scene  of 
action  is  laid  now  in  the  chambers  of  Mr,  Richard  Ever- 
green^ a  young  barrister  in  the  Temple,  and  now  in 
the  hall  of  the  Sea  View  Hotel,  Scarborough,  Mr,  Adonis 
Evergreen^  the  father  of  Richard^  is  the  "awful  dad"  of 
the  comedy.  He  is  a  spruce,  sprightly  gentleman  of 
fifty,  who  has  still  a  large  stock  of  wild  oats  to  sow; 
whose  manners  are  engaging,  but  whose  morals  are  lax; 
who  outruns  his  income,  keeps  the  worst  of  company  and 
the  latest  of  hours,  and  afflicts  his  son  grievously  by  his 
dissolute  life.  In  truth,  Mr,  Adonis  Evergreen  closely 
resembles  in  many  respects  the  father  of  "Frou-frou,"  as 
interpreted  by  M.  Ravel,  who,  it  may  be  remembered, 
excused  his  recourse  to  hair-dye  on  the  score  of  his  being 
too  disreputable  to  appear  with  grey  locks.  The  situation 
of  father  and  son  is  a  reversal  of  the  ordinary  condition  of 
things.  The  father  is  the  prodigal;  the  son  indignant, 
stern,  staid,  hard-working,  and  paymaster  for  his  sire's 
liabilities.  Mr,  Adonis  Evergreen  has  taken  up  his  abode 
in  his  son's  chambers,  and  brings  serious  discredit  and 
demoralisation  upon  that  establishment.  He  has  mis- 
directed the  fidelity  of  the  laundress  and  employed  the 
barrister's  three  clerks  in  running  his  errands  to  the  pawn- 
broker's and  elsewhere.  He  even  ventures  to  receive  his 
son's  clients  and  to  tender  them  advice  touching  questions 
of  law ;  for  Mr,  Richard  Evergreen^  it  appears,  regardless 
of  professional  etiquette,  is  in  the  habit  of  consulting 
with  his  clients  without  the  intervention  of  a  solicitor. 
Further,  -this  ill-regulated  parent  has  an  objectionable 
way  of  shifting  responsibility  from  his  own  shoulders  by 
producing  the  visiting  cards  of  his  son  whenever  he  finds 
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himself,  as  too  frequently  happens,  involved  in  any  con- 
siderable dilemma  The  mortification  of  the  respectable, 
plodding  barrister  is  extreme,  as  one  by  one  the  misdeeds 
of  the  author  of  his  being  are  revealed  to  him,  and  he  is 
charged  with  erratic  proceedings  such  as  in  his  maddest 
moments  he  is  quite  incapable  of.  The  play  depends  for 
success  less  upon  any  studied  substantiality  of  plot  than 
upon  a  rapid  succession  of  funny  incidents.  Mr.  Adonis 
Evergreen^  invariably  alert  and  good-humoured,  flits  through 
a  series  of  quaint  accidents  and  transactions,  without  failing 
for  one  moment  to  attach  to  himself  the  favourable  opinion 
and  the  applause  of  his  audience.  No  doubt  much  of  his 
conduct  is  deserving  of  strenuous  reprehension,  but  he  is 
so  convincingly  the  advocate  and  the  representative  of  folly 
and  frolic,  that  all  sense  of  moral  principle  is  held  in  sus- 
pense while  he  occupies  the  scene.  In  the  end,  the  repu- 
tation of  a  rake  which  the  younger  Evergreen  has  acquired 
by  means  of  the  elder  Evergreen's  transgressions,  secures 
for  the  barrister  the  hand  of  an  heiress  who  does  not  desire 
a  husband  of  too  strait-laced  a  disposition.  Adonis  is  also 
provided  with  a  wife  in  Mrs,  JVeddagain,  a  young  widow, 
who  under  the  conditions  of  her  deceased  husband's  will 
may  not,  without  forfeiting  her  entire  fortune,  marry  a 
second  spouse  who  is  less  than  fifty  years  of  age.  The 
lady,  who  had  for  some  time  lamented  this  restriction,  is 
relieved  of  anxiety  when  she  finds  herself  at  liberty  to 
bestow  her  hand  upon  so  pleasant  and  well-preserved  a 
suitor  as  Evergreen  the  elder;  who,  upon  his  part,  his 
debts  being  all  discharged  by  his  son,  prombes  to  lead  an 
irreproachable  career  in  the  future,  and  to  make  Mrs, 
Weddagain  the  very  best  of  husbands. 

Mr.  Mathews  is  still  without  a  rival  upon  the  stage,  and 
he  plays  the  part  of  Mr,  Adonis  Evergreen  in  his  happiest 
manner.  His  acting,  indeed,  differs  little  from  what  it  has 
been  for  some  years  past.  If  here  and  there  some  decline 
of  force  or  of  volubility  nuiy  be  detected,  the  performance 
generally  is  surprising  in  its  animation,  humorousness,  and 
power  of  entertaining.  Hearty  applause  rewarded  his  efforts 
both  as  player  and  pkCywright. 
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XCIIL 

"ALL  FOR  HER." 

[Mirror  Theatre. — October  1875.] 

Messrs.  Palgrave  Simpson  and  Herman  Merivale,  the  joint 
authors  of  the  new  drama  of  "  All  for  Her,"  announce  in  the 
playbills  that  IfugA  Trevor,  the  most  prominent  figure  in 
the  fable,  has  been  derived  firom  the  character  of  Sydney 
Carton  in  the  "  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  with  "  the  express  per- 
mission of  the  late  Charles  Dickens."  Acknowledgment  is, 
no  doubt,  due  to  the  great  novelist,  for  certain  portions  of 
his  dialogue  have  been  freely  employed  in  the  composition 
of  the  play,  but  in  truth  it  is  not  so  much  the  character 
of  Sydney  Carton  that  has  been  borrowed  as  the  striking 
incident,  towards  the  close  of  the  book,  of  CartotCs  heroic 
rescue  of  Evremonde  from  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie, 
and  subsequent  death  upon  the  scaffold  in  the  stead  of  his 
escaped  rival  Hugh  Trevor,  at  the  opening  of  the  drama, 
is  a  dissolute,  reckless,  fallen  gentleman  of  the  Don  Caesar 
type,  who  seems  to  find  in  his  own  degradation  some  sort 
of  vengeance  for  the  wrongs  he  has  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  society ;  for  he  is  of  illegitimate  birth,  his  mother  has 
been  cruelly  betrayed,  and  he  subsists  miserably  upon  a 
small  pension,  doled  out  to  him  by  his  father's  lawful  son, 
Lord  Emendate,  Further,  he  has  to  endure  the  bitter  morti- 
fication of  knowing  that  the  woman  he  loves  devotedly,  a 
certain  Lady  Marsden,  a  North-country  heiress  and  beauty 
is  the  betrothed  wife  of  this  same  Lord  Edendale,  It  is  at 
the  /noment  when  he  is  the  most  maddened  by  drink  and 
by  jealousy  that  his  half-brother's  property  and  position  and 
life  are  placed  at  his  mercy.  For  discovery  is  made  that 
the  late  Lord  had  been  secretly  married  to  Mrs.  Trevor,  the 
mother  of  Hugh,  and  that  he  is  therefore  the  rightful  heir 
to  the  Edendale  title  and  estates ;  while  at  the  same  time 
it  is  disclosed  that  by  reason  of  his  complicity  in  the  rising 
of  '45,  the  so-called  Lord  Edendale,  Hugh's  half-brother,  is 
liable  to  a  traitor's  doom,  the  officers  of  justice  being  already 
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Upon  his  track.  The  play  sets  forth  the  awakening,  under 
these  conditions,  of  the  genuine  nobility  of  Ifug/t*s  nature. 
The  purity  of  his  love  for  Zady  Marsden  redeems  him  from 
the  abasement  and  squalor  in  which  he  had  rejoiced  to  live; 
he  frees  himself  from  the  malign  and  rancorous  thoughts 
and  passions  that  had  once  enslaved  him,  and  gradually  he 
mounts  to  heroism :  like  Henry  Esmond,  he  foregoes  his 
claims  to  legitimacy  and  rank,  destroying  the  proofs  of  his 
mother's  marriage,  and,  like  Sydney  Carton,  he  surrenders 
his  life  upon  the  scaffold  to  ensure  the  safety  of  his  half> 
brother  and  the  happiness  of  Lady  Marsden, 

It  is,  of  course,  upon  this  character  of  Hugh  Trevor  that 
the  play  of  "  All  for  Her  "  bases  its  appeal  for  applause  and 
distinction.  The  story  it  relates  is  not,  perhaps,  essentially 
novel,  and  the  catastrophe  pertains  to  the  domain  of  deep 
tragedy ;  moreover,  an  opinion  prevails,  amounting  almost 
to  a  superstition,  that  a  drama  dealing  with  a  Jacobite  plot 
is  necessarily  bound  to  be  unlively  and  lowering:  an 
unreasonable  prejudice,  very  cramping  to  the  British 
dramatist  who  would  employ  high  treason  for  theatrical 
purposes,  would  subject  his  characters  to  the  risk  of  capital 
punishment  without  involving  them  in  forfeiture  of  public 
sympathy,  but  who,  after  '45,  finds  himself  denied  historical 
opportunities  of  the  kind  in  question,  unless  he  should 
venture  to  convert  to  the  use  of  the  stage  the  wTetched 
Cato  Street  conspiracy.  However,  if  "All  for  Her"  deals 
with  sombre  matters  and  with  incidents  not  absolutely  new 
to  the  theatre,  the  drama  notwithstanding  possesses  in  an 
unusual  degree  the  power  of  impressing  and  interesting  a 
general  audience.  The  work  has  been  conscientiously 
planned  and  executed,  and  the  writing  is  throughout  of 
a  dexterous  and  strenuous  kind,  rising  occasionally  to 
genuine  eloquence  and  passion.  Now  and  then,  per- 
haps, there  is  a  sacrifice  of  probability  to  stage  exigency ; 
something  of  vagueness  attends  upon  the  development 
of  the  plot;  the  characters  seem  to  be  influenced  by 
inadequate  motives;  and  an  excess  of  narrative  weighs 
down  the  dialogue.  The  love  of  Mary  Rivers,  the  inn- 
keeper's daughter,  for  Hugh  Trevor  is  but  sketchily  treated, 
while  the  sudden  succumbing  of  the  villain  Radford,  and  the 
means  by  which  this  is  effected,  are  not  so  much  natural 
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growths  of  the  plot  as  violent  grafts  upon  it  induced  by  the 
dilemmas  of  dramatic  compositioa  Still  the  play  thriyes, 
and  deservedly,  in  right  of  its  dominant  figure — the  forcible 
and  firmly  drawn  character  of  IfugA  Trevor,  The  sacrificial 
act  which  closes  Hi^s  life  and  the  play  does  not  shock 
credibility ;  for  the  authors,  while  they  have  not  flinched 
from  making  full  exhibition  of  their  hero's  vices,  his  vindic- 
tiveness,  intemperance,  and  morbid  irrationality,  have  yet 
allowed  it  to  be  seen  that  the  capacity  for  worthiness  of 
thought  and  achievement  really  lurks  within  him,  and  that 
something  of  poetic  fervour  leavens  even  his  worst  infirmi- 
ties. Dissolute  and  ragged,  he  is  yet  picturesque  and 
gallant;  at  once  a  misanthrope  and  a  debauchee,  he  is 
brave  and  tender  nevertheless ;  and  the  crisis  of  his  life 
arising,  he  devotes  himself  to  death  with  a  resolute  zeal  and 
an  air  of  exaltation  that  are  really  grand  The  part  is  one 
which  any  actor  possessed  of  the  due  physical  qualities 
might  be  proud  to  undertake ;  it  affords  grateful  histrionic 
opportunities,  and  it  appeals  strongly  to  the  imagination 
and  the  sympathy  of  an  audience. 

Mr.  Clayton's  impersonation  of  the  character  leaves  little 
to  be  desired.  Indeed  the  actor  is  enabled  in  the  part  of 
Hugh  Trevor  to  win  heartier  recognition  of  his  merits  than 
has  hitherto  been  awarded  him.  An  artistic  carefulness 
and  consistency  have  invariably  distinguished  Mr.  Clayton's 
exertions  upon  the  stage ;  but  he  now  displays  unexpected 
skill  in  depicting  vehemence  of  emotion  and  abandonment 
to  the  passion  of  the  scene.  No  doubt  his  performance 
might  be  enhanced  by  a  more  discreet  distribution  of  light 
and  shade,  by  a  more  economic  employment  of  his  physical 
resources.  In  his  desire  to  be  animated  and  strong  he  is 
prone  to  an  excess  of  emphasis,  and  in  certain  of  his  more 
declamatory  passages  he  too  nearly  approaches  the  bom- 
bastic Still  he  affects  and  kindles  his  auditors  in  a  very 
marked  degree.  He  has  completely  possessed  himself  of 
the  character  he  represents,  and  never  permits  it  for  a 
moment  to  escape  his  grasp  \  he  is  always  manly,  alert,  and 
energetic,  and  he  imparts  to  the  play  the  enthusiasm  and 
excitement  indispensable  to  its  welfare.  The  final  scene  of 
the  scaffold  might,  perhaps,  be  excised  with  advantage,  and 
occasionally  the  dialogue  in  which  Hugh  takes  part  would 
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gain  in  effect  by  condensation ;  but,  generally,  the  interest 
stirred  at  the  rising  of  the  curtain  is  sustained  to  its  fall 
Zady  Marsden  seems  to  be  unavoidably  but  a  weak  heroine 
by  the  side  of  so  robust  a  hero  as  Hugh  Trevor^  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  audience  she  labours  under  the 
defect  of  being  a  lady  who  has  erred  in  her  choice  of  a 
lover,  in  preferring  to  the  devoted  Hugh  his  rather  indistinct 
half-brother;  but  Miss  Coghlan,  although  her  art  stands 
greatly  in  need  of  refining  influences,  plays  the  part  with  a 
spirit  and  a  command  of  vehement  utterance  that  should  be 
turned  to  good  account  upon  some  future  occasion.  It  is 
much  for  a  young  actress  to  be  able  to  express  passion  and 
to  move  commiseration,  and  on  this  account  the  absence  of 
the  minor  conditions  of  good  acting  may  perhaps  be  excused. 
Miss  Caroline  Hill  exerts  herself  to  endow  with  life  the 
subordinate  character  of  Mary  Rivers ;  but  the  authors 
have  scarcely  provided  opening  for  success  in  this  direction. 
Mary  Rivers  is  something  too  mysterious ;  and  her  assump- 
tion of  male  attire  and  acceptance  of  the  post  of  page  to 
the  Hanoverian  Colonel  Darner,  with  a  view  to  aiding  the 
enterprise  of  Hugh  Treifor,  are  measures  that  stand  removed 
from  ordinary  powers  of  comprehension.  It  only  remains 
to  add  that  Mr.  Horace  Wigan  gives  proper  sigiiificance  to 
the  part  of  the  Government  spy  and  "  sequestration  inspec- 
tor," Radford^  and  that  the  representation  has  not  lacked 
satisfactory  assistance  from  the  arts  of  the  scene-painter  and 
the  costumier. 


XCIV. 
''  RIP  VAN  WINKLE.'' 

[Princess's  Theatre. — November  1875.] 

After  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  Rip  Van 
Winkle^  reappears  in  London,  to  find  that  at  any  rate  no 
change  has  affected  the  relations  subsisting  between  him- 
self and  his  public  Time  has  not  perceptibly  thinned  the 
ranks  of  his  English  friends,  nor  dulled  their  memory  of 
his  merits.    The  extraordinary  success  obtained  at  the 
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Adelphi  in  1865  is  now  renewed  and  confirmed  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre.  The  return  of  the  actor^K)ne  of  the 
very  few  genuine  artists  ever  given  or  lent  by  America  to 
England — is  indeed  greeted  with  an  enthusiasm  that  must 
afford  him  real  gratification. 

If  Mr.  Jefferson  is  to  be  described  as  a  player  of  one  part 
only,  it  must  be  understood  that  this  is  because  popular 
demand  will  have  it  so.  He  has  at  hand  a  whole  gallery 
of  impersonations ;  but  his  admirers  are  so  delighted  with 
one  picture,  that  they  persist  in  closing  their  eyes  to  the 
others.  So  it  is  simply  as  I^tp  that  Mr.  Jefferson  is  known 
on  the  London  boards — ^the  I^tp  of  Washington  Irving's 
story  and  of  Mr.  Boucicault's  melodrama.  Earlier  adap- 
tations of  the  tale  to  the  stage  are  in  existence,  and  indeed 
there  had  been  /^tps  seen  in  London,  though  not  perhaps 
of  English  growth,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 
In  1833  and  again  in  1845  Mr.  Hackett,  once  famed  as 
the  most  popular  comedian  of  America,  was  playing  I^tp 
Van  Winkle  at  Covent  Garden  and  the  Haymarket  Theatres. 
It  was  expressly  for  Mr.  Jefferson,  however,  that  Mr. 
Boucicault  contrived  his  play,  the  chief  faults  of  which 
arise  from  the  excess  of  art  employed  in  its  conduct  The 
integrity  of  the  original  subject  has  been  scarcely  tampered 
with ;  but  it  has  been  surrounded  with  much  alien  matter 
— it  appears  embedded  in  new  incidents  and  conditions. 
The  drama  is  complete  and  most  effective;  nevertheless 
the  spectator  is  troubled  with  suspicions  that  a  theme  so 
fantastic  needed  not  treatment  so  formal,  might  have  been 
presented  to  better  advantage  if  left  in  the  pleasant  hazi- 
ness of  its  original  state.  Mr.  Boucicault,  however,  is  a 
conscientious  stage-carpenter,  who  delights  in  smooth  plan- 
ing, neat  dove-tailing,  and  hitting  every  nail  precisely  on 
the  head ;  he  cannot  bear  to  drop  his  curtain  until  he  has 
duly  allotted  their  proper  shares  of  poetical  justice  to  all 
his  characters,  and  formerly  wound  up  his  play  with  a 
neat  appeal  to  the  audience.  In  truth,  perhaps  he  has 
appreciated  rather  the  prose  than  the  poetry  which  lurks 
in  the  fable  of  J^ip  Van  WinkU^  all  its  merriment  and  ex- 
travagance notwithstanding. 

The  first  impression  induced  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  this  part 
of  Rip  concerns  his  admirable  picturesqueness  as  an  actor. 
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He  now  seems  to  be  a  boor  by  Teniers,  and  now  a  grotesque 
figure  by  Callot,  while  his  aspect  in  the  later  scenes,  after 
his  awakening  from  his  twenty  years'  sleep,  conveys  sug- 
gestions of  Tintoret  or  Titian.  He  has  an  ease  of  move- 
ment and  a  grace  of  attitude  that  owe  nothing  apparently 
to  premeditation,  but  are  yet  invariably  appropriate  and  of 
invaluable  assistance  to  the  illusion  of  the  scene.  He  has 
that  seeming  unconsciousness  of  his  audience  which  is  the 
peculiar  possession  of  actors  of  the  first  class,  while  he  is, 
of  course,  thoroughly  skilled  in  all  the  artifices  of  the  stage, 
displaying  his  accomplishments,  however,  with  rare  mode- 
ration and  discernment.  His  management  of  his  voice  is 
masterly;  his  tones  are  seldom  raised  above  a  conversational 
level ;  his  distinctness  of  speech  has  about  it  no  show  of 
effort ;  yet  every  word  he  utters  comes  home  to  and  tells 
upon  his  audience :  the  humour  of  his  Dutch  accent  never 
being  forced  upon  the  ear  as  a  thing  necessarily  demanding 
laughter,  but  employed  with  ease  and  calm,  as  though  it 
were  in  truth  inseparable  from  the  actor's  own  natural 
method  of  utterance.  It  is  simply  by  his  surprising  natural- 
ness, indeed,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  commands  applause  in  the 
earlier  portions  of  the  play,  /^ip  is  a  tippler  and  unlettered; 
he  loves  the  glass  out  of  an  inherent  conviviality  of  dis- 
position; but  he  is  acute  witted  enough,  and  his  sense  of 
humour  is  exceedingly  strong.  He  perceives  something 
comical  even  in  his  own  degradation  and  ruin ;  his  weak- 
ness in  resuming  the  evil  habit  he  had  "  swored  off"  is  to  him 
more  laughable  than  shameful;  he  is  amused  by  his  own 
apprehensions  of  his  wife's,  scolding  tongue ;  and  though  he 
reviles  his  vehement  helpmate,  it  is  without  real  bitterness, 
with  a  droll  sense,  indeed,  that  he  fully  merits  her  worst 
treatment  of  him.  He  is  lazy,  inebriate,  worthless ;  he  has 
squandered  his  properly  and  topes  at  a  tavern  while  his 
wife  and  children  are  left  at  home  but  scantily  provided 
with  food  and  raiment;  yet  he  never  loses  hold  upon 
sympathy.  A  certain  tenderness  of  nature  redeems  him 
from  absolute  reprobation.  It  is  pointed  out  that  he  is  on 
excellent  terms  with  Schneider  and  the  other  dogs  of  the 
village ;  it  is  shown  that  he  is  the  intimate  friend  of  the 
children,  who  trust  him  with  all  their  thoughts  and  hopes, 
and  share  with  him  their  simple  happiness.     Prettier  scenes 
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of  the  kind  can  hardly  have  been  presented  upon  the  stage 
than  those  dealing  with  JRip  and  his  daughter  Meenie  and 
her  tiny  boy-lover  Hendrick^  with  the  prattle  of  the  little 
ones  and  the  humorous  notes  and  glances  of  the  elder  as 
he  toasts  them  and  their  happiness :  the  actor  here,  be  it 
said,  receiving  capital  aid  from  his  small  playfellows — ^a  very 
clever  and  well-trained  little  boy  and  girL  There  is  serious 
interest  as  well  as  comic  further  on,  when  Rip  learns, 
from  Hendricks  reading  of  the  deed  prepared  by  Derrick^ 
that  villany  is  afoot,  and  that  there  is  a  plot  to  rob  him  of 
the  little  that  is  still  left  him.  Mr.  Jefferson's  remarkable 
command  of  facial  expression  becomes  now  of  important 
service;  his  looks  undergo  curious  variations,  with  every 
now  and  then  a  relapse  into  the  old  odd  merriment  and 
the  laugh  that  is  half  of  intelligence,  half  of  intoxication. 
In  the  scene  closing  the  first  act  there  is  perhaps  tedious- 
ness  of  some  five  minutes'  duration,  owing  to  excess  of 
insistence  upon  characteristics  of  Kip  that  have  been  already 
abundantly  manifested ;  but  there  is  genuine  pathos  in  his 
final  departure  from  his  home  at  the  fierce  bidding  of  his 
wife.  In  the  second  act  Rip  enters  the  spirit-world  and 
encounters  the  spectral  bowl-players  and  the  ghost  of  Hen- 
drick  Hudson — supernatural  figures  that  might  perhaps  wear 
less  palpable  and  substantial  forms  than  are  permitted  them 
on  the  stage  of  the  Princess's,  although  it  should  be  said 
there  has  been  considerable  improvement  in  the  scenic' 
disposition  of  this  portion  of  the  drama  since  its  last  repre- 
sentation in  London.  Efforts  are  now  demanded  of  the 
representative  of  Rip  that  may  not  be  tested  by  reference 
to  ordinary  experience ;  he  is  shown  under  ideal  conditions, 
amid  most  fantastic  surroundings.  Rip  is  gravely  per- 
plexed; his  jocosity  tempered  with  awe;  his  good  spirits 
dashed  by  a  sense  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  unearthly 
creatures,  and  liable  to  their  supernatural  solicitings.  He 
drinks  to  them,  however,  in  his  customary  way  frx)m  the 
cup  they  proffer  him :  then  he  sinks  to  the  earth  and  sleeps 
for  twenty  years.  His  awakening  is  next  exhibited.  He 
is  quite  an  old  man  now,  although  changed  unconsciously, 
with  the  beard  of  King  Lear^  and  strange  shrill  anile  notes 
in  his  voice ;  the  actor  assuming  with  wonderful  dexterity 
on  air  of  sudden  age  that  has  something  more  than  natursd 
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about  it ;  he  is  racked  with  rheumatic  agonies ;  he  moves 
with  quaint  stiffness ;  his  very  form  seems  to  have  withered. 
He  is  as  one  half-ikeaming,  struggling  to  reconcile  incon- 
gruities ;  to  join  the  past  to  the  present,  and  to  comprehend 
his  prolonged  slumber.  There  is  much  humour  in  all  this, 
but  it  is  of  a  subdued  kind,  and  tenderly  blended  with 
pathos.  In  his  alternate  expression  of  hope  and  fear,  when 
the  peculiarities  of  his  case  have  become  intelligible  to  him, 
or  nearly  so,  in  his  feverish  desire  to  see  and  embrace  his 
daughter,  and  then  in  his  piteous  appeal  to  her  to  recognise 
him,  the  actor  displays  histrionic  art  of  the  rarest  kind,  and 
affects  his  audience  very  profoundly.  The  whole  perform- 
ance is  indeed  one  of  veritable  triumph ;  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  more  consummate  acting  can  ever  have  been 
seen  in  a  theatre.  If  memory  may  be  trusted,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's impersonation,  while  losing  nothing  of  its  force,  has 
gained  in  refinement  during  his  ten  years'  absence.  Certain 
of  his  scenes  have  without  doubt  undergone  revision,  and 
are  invested  with  a  greater  delicacy  than  originally  char- 
acterised them. 

The  perfectness  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  art  necessarily  dwarfs 
his  fellow-players  and  magnifies  their  deficiencies.  A  word 
must  suffice  in  recognition  of  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of 
Mrs.  Mellon's  Grttchen. 


XCV. 
''MASKS  AND  FACES/^ 

[Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre.— October  1875.] 

The  comedy  of  "Masks  and  Faces"  by  Messrs.  Tom 
Taylor  and  Charles  Reade  first  came  upon  the  stage  in 
1852,  when  Mr.  Webster  was  lessee  and  manager  of  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  Mrs.  Stirling  his  chief  actress,  and  the 
late  Mr.  Leigh  Murray  a  very  admirable  representative  of 
the  lovers  and  youthful  heroes  alike  of  the  serious  and 
comic  drama.  The  success  of  the  play  endured  for  some 
seasons,  and  "Masks  and  Faces"  took  rank  among  the 
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"stock  pieces"  of  the  stage.  But  as,  one  by  one,  the 
players  originally  concerned  in  the  performance  quitted  the 
scene,  the  play  was  less  frequently  presented ;  there  seemed 
a  prospect  indeed  of  its  fading  from  the  list  of  "stock 
pieces"  and  falling  into  the  category  of  "superannuated 
dramas  " — works  much  respected  but  never  played.  From 
this  fate,  however,  "Masks  and  Faces"  has  been  for  a 
while  rescued  by  the  management  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Theatre,  a  management  that  has  of  late  exhibited  a  curious 
desire  to  astonish  its  patrons,  and  to  be  enterprising  at  all 
hazards.  The  authors,  naturally  sympathising  with  this 
revival  of  their  early  composition,  have  sought  to  benefit  it 
by  revision  of  the  text  and  by  additions  to  the  dialogue ; 
it  may  be  found,  however,  that  they  but  lengthened  a  play 
that  was  already  abundantly  long. 

"  Masks  and  Faces  "  is  very  carefully  and  conscientiously 
played,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  comedy  does  not 
please  as  once  it  did.  Applause  it  certainly  obtains,  but  it 
scarcely  stirs  enthusiasm ;  it  is  found  indeed  to  be  tedious 
at  times,  and  even  to  approach  the  dull.  Yet  the  play  is 
throughout  well  written,  and  the  leading  characters  are 
limned  with  unusual  force  and  distinctness.  There  is  no 
lack  of  wit  and  pleasantry,  and  certain  of  the  scenes  abound 
in  natural  pathos.  The  dramatic  interest,  however,  is  for 
from  strong,  and  the  story  is  not  constructed  with  much 
adroitness ;  the  minor  characters  weary  the  audience  with- 
out lending  any  appreciable  support  to  the  intrigue,  and 
generally  there  is  great  disproportion  between  the  words 
spoken  and  the  deeds  done.  Assuredly  the  larger  share  of 
the  original  success  of  "  Mask$  and  Faces  "  must  have  been 
due  to  the  players  who  first  sustained  the  parts  of  Triplet 
and  Peg  Wqffington^  and  who  discovered  in  those  characters 
more  grateful  occupation  than  they  had  ever  obtained 
before  or  were  ever  afterwards  destined  to  obtain.  The 
authors  have  forborne  to  date  their  story ;  but  its  incidents 
might  perhaps  be  assigned  to  the  year  1750,  a  season  or 
two  before  the  retirement  of  Quin  from  the  stage.  Accuracy, 
however,  has  not  been  attempted ;  there  has  been  no  desire 
to  set  forth  very  precisely  the  facts  of  Mrs,  Woffingioris 
life,  or  to  portray  with  any  exactness  the  manners  of  the 
eighteenth  century.    Almost  any  other  actress — Mrs.  Old- 
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field,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  Mrs.  Gibber,  or  Mrs.  Clive — would 
have  served  the  purposes  of  the  story  just  as  well  as  Mrs. 
Woffingion,  But  the  actress  who  figures  in  the  play  proves 
to  be  a  thoroughly  effective  part  in  representation  ;  she  is  a 
frail  creature  enough,  forced  to  plead  guilty  to  many  sins 
and  shames,  leading  a  life  of  error  and  of  degradation ; 
yet  she  is  for  the  moment  exalted  and  refined  by  her 
genuine  love  for  a  suitor  she  believes  to  be  honest; 
she  is  kind-hearted,  generous,  sympathetic,  and  genial; 
she  delights  to  soothe  the  sick  and  to  cheer  and  help 
the  unfortunate;  she  wins  her  way  to  the  hearts  of  the 
audience  very  shortly  after  her  entrance  upon  the  scene. 
Triplet  affords  an  admirable  contrast  to  this  hearty,  bois^ 
terous  Mrs,  Woffingion ;  a  broken-down  author,  actor,  and 
artist,  hungry  himself,  and  with  a  starving  wife  and  family 
at  home  in  his  Grub  Street  garret,  he  is  the  wretched  hack 
pictured  by  Hogarth,  and  described  cruelly  by  Pope,  ten- 
derly by  Goldsmith.  Misery  has  crushed  but  scarcely 
soured  him ;  in  his  most  desperate  circumstances  he  rarely 
abandons  the  hope  of  fame  and  of  future  success.  He  is 
very  gentle  with  his  ailing  wife,  and  forbearing  with  his 
unkempt,  unfed  children,  who  will  play  noisy  games  while,' 
with  an  aching  heart,  he  tries  to  wTite  a  comedy.  Mr, 
Ernest  Vane^  a  young  country  squire,  pays  court  to  Mrs, 
Woffingion^  concealing  the  fact  that  he  is  a  married  man ; 
thus  he  leaves  his  fair  young  wife,  Mabel^  exposed  to  the 
dishonourable  addresses  of  Sir  Charles  Pomander^  a  town 
beau  of  evil  reputation.  A  slight  story  arises  from  the 
combination  of  these  personages,  but  the  play  deals  rather 
with  character  than  with  plot.  Colley  Cibber  and  Quin 
are  brought  upon  the  scene,  without  saying  or  doing  any- 
thing, however,  to  justify  the  distinction  accorded  them  by 
theatrical  history ;  the  two  critics,  Soaper  and  Snarl,  appear 
at  intervals,  and  prove  themselves  very  dreary  company 
indeed. 

The  performance  suffers  generally  from  the  actors'  excess 
ot  deliberation  and  punctiliousness,  which  has  indeed  almost 
the  effect  of  want  of  spirit.  Prolonged  pauses  are  fatal  to 
light  dialogue;  repartees  fall  fiat  when  over-much  time  is 
occupied  in  their  delivery ;  and  the  slightness  of  the  theme 
becomes  too  evident  when  it  is  thus  subjected  to  pressure 
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and  tension.  As  Mrs,  Woffington^  Mrs.  Bancroft  plays  like 
a  genuine  artist,  with  keen  appreciation  of  the  humorous, 
and  with  subtle  suggestions  of  pathos  Perhaps  the  lady's 
most  successful  scenes  are  those  relating  to  Pf^s  rather 
unaccountable  affection  for  Ernest  Vane;  for  it  is  through- 
out strange  to  the  spectators  that  so  weak  a  gentleman 
should  stir  such  strong  emotions  in  the  bosoms  of  both 
Mabel  Vane  and  Peg  Woffington,  It  does  not  lie  within 
Mrs.  Bancroft's  means  to  depict  the  Mrs.  Woffington  of  fact 
— a  vehement  and  versatile  performer,  skilled  alike  in 
tragedy  and  comedy,  and  obtaining  equal  applause  as  Lady 
Macbeth^  as  Sir  Harry  Wildairy  or  as  Lady  Betty  Modish  ; 
physical  qualities  are  wanting,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
substitute  a  dainty  sportiveness  for  reckless  high  spirits.  In 
truth,  it  is  rather  a  refined  Nell  Gwynne  than  an  audacious 
Woffington  that  is  presented  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Theatre ;  but  the  impersonation  is  remarkable  nevertheless 
for  its  winsomeness  and  ingenuity.  The  character  of  Mabel 
Vane  has  never  been  so  happily  sustained  as  by  Miss  Ellen 
Terry,  whose  natural  impulsiveness  and  intensely  sympa- 
thetic voice  and  manner  move  the  audience  deeply,  and 
"secure  very  hearty  and  well-deserved  applause.  As  Triplef^ 
Mr.  Bancroft  presents  a  quaint  figure,  and  succeeds  in 
moving  a  measure  of  commiseration;  but  the  poor  poet 
does  not  seem  very  real  or  credible;  his  humour  has 
departed,  and  he  is  deficient  in  the  buoyant  hopefulness 
which  should  be  his  sustaining  characteristic  amid  all  his 
humility  and  misfortune.  The  actor's  shortcomings,  how- 
ever, are  not  ascribable  to  any  lack  of  painstaking  or  intelli- 
gence. Mr.  Archer  invests  Ernest  Vane  with  far  too  severe 
and  reflective  an  aspect  and  demeanour ;  Mr.  Coghlan  is  a 
thoroughly  competent  Sir  Charles  Pomander. 
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XCVI. 

"TOTTLE^S/' 

[Gaiety  Theatre.— December  1875.] 

Mr.  Toole  enjoys  a  very  special  position  upon  the  stage. 
He  is  the  last  of  the  low  comedians  of  the  Wright  and 
Liston  pattern.  It  may  cost  him  rather  more  effort  to 
entertain ;  but  altogether  his  success  is  by  no  means  inferior 
to  theirs,  while  his  method  of  art  is  assuredly  of  a  cleaner 
and  more  wholesome  kind.  He  is  possessed  of  all  the 
traditions  of  stage  humour,  the  tricks  of  glance,  gesture, 
and  intonation,  the  expedients  of  caricature,  which  have, 
time  out  of  mind,  won  laughter  from  playgoers ;  still  it  is 
further  to  be  said  of  him  that  he  owns  much  original 
drollery,  with  natural  buoyancy  of  spirits,  and  a  certain 
surprising  energy  of  grotesqueness  altogether  peculiar  to 
himself.  Long  since  he  established  with  his  audiences  that 
hearty  understanding  which  is  so  particularly  valuable  to 
the  comic  actor,  which  binds  them  to  him  as  by  an  electrical 
chain ;  he  has  their  mirth  thoroughly  at  command ;  a  sort 
of  jocose  atmosphere  seems  to  surround  him;  the  very 
sound  of  his  voice  stirs  memories  and  suggestions  of  mer- 
riment; while  his  presence  on  the  scene  excites  the  most 
boisterous  applause.  Of  a  performer  thus  prosperously 
circumstanced,  new  essays  in  art  are  hardly  to  be  expected. 
His  sway  over  his  public  may  appear  to  be  supreme ;  but 
he  is  in  truth  their  bondman :  they  demand  at  his  hands, 
not  novelty,  but  repetition,  or  at  best  old  things  thinly  dis- 
guised, and  calling  themselves  new.  Hazlitt  was  apt  to 
complain  of  Jones  the  light  comedian  that  he  was  *'  always 
the  same  Mr.  Jones  who  shows  his  teeth  and  rolls  his  eyes ; " 
and  possibly  a  kindred  charge  might  be  brought  against  Mr. 
Toole.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  is  precisely 
what  his  audience  would  have  him  be,  and  what  they  have 
helped  to  make  him.  When  it  [is  announced,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Toole  is  to  undertake  a  new  part  in  a  new  play,  a 
fervent  hope  prevails  among  his  patrons  that  he  is  not 
going  to  be  very  different  from  what  he  has  always  been, 
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and  that  the  entertainment  may  prove  to  be,  after  all,  of 
the  familiar  sort  In  the  case  of  a  popular  low  comedjan, 
playgoers  are  much  opposed  to  innovation,  are  very  thor- 
ough-going Conservatives. 

Mr.  Byron  has  appreciated  this  view  of  the  case.  He 
has  on  former  occasions  provided  characters  for  Mr.  Toole, 
and  has  always  been  careful  that  these  shall  wear  a  certain 
family  resemblance — ^shall  be  distinguished  by  the  same 
**  trick  of  face."  Contriving  the  drama  of  "  Tottle's  "  for 
Mr.  Toole  and  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  the  playwright  has 
taken  for  granted  that  fresliuess  of  subject  or  any  parti- 
cular regard  for  nature  or  probability  was  not  required  of 
him.  A  tradesman  retired  from  business,  unlettered  but 
rich,  aspiring  to  a  life  of  gentility,  but  much  encumbered 
by  the  manners  of  the  shop,  a  Cockney  accent,  the  mistakes 
in  speech  of  Mrs.  Malaprop,  and  a  habit  of  humorous 
reference  to  his  old  occupation,  is  a  stereotyped  vehicle  of 
comicality  in  plays  of  this  class.  Mr.  ToUle^  the  hero  of 
the  story,  is  described  as  "late  of  Tottle's  refreshment- 
rooms;  Tottle's  eating-house,  Bucklersbury  j  and  Tottle's 
klamode-beef  shop,  Borough  Road ;"  and  is,  in  truth,  but  a 
reproduction  of  Mr.  Middlewick^  the  famous  butterman  of 
"Our  Boys."  TotiU^  the  man  of  fortune,  bears  himself  as 
a  tavern-waiter,  and  his  talk  is  of  the  cheap  eating-house. 
He  is  a  widower  with  one  son,  Horace^  upon  whose  educa- 
tion he  has  expended  large  sums.  Visiting  a  fashionable 
watering-place,  TotUe  has  been  greatly  exercised  by  the 
fascinations  of  Miss  Julia  Lilford^  an  adventuress  of  sur- 
passing beauty  \  at  the  same  time  he  is  provided  with  an 
opportunity  of  marrying  his  cousin,  Kate  Tremhard^  a  lady 
of  decidedly  mature  years ;  for  she  had  been  Totil^s  first 
love  quite  in  his  schoolboy  days,  when,  indeed,  they  were 
both  children  together.  The  elderly  and  rather  dowdy  Kate 
can  by  no  means  afford  comparison  with  the  beauteous 
Julia^  whose  costumes  are  most  luxuriously  fashionable, 
and  the  choice  of  TottU  is  soon  made.  Of  course  much 
unhappiness  results  from  his  marriage  with  I^Rss  Lilford. 
For  to  do  Mr.  Byron  justice,  he  has  tried  hard  to  import 
seriousness  of  interest  into  his  comic  drama.  We  are  even 
allowed  to  witness  very  unseemly  and  even  painful  scenes 
between  the  newly-married.     7oitie  grows  more  and  more 
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coarse  and  morose  and  violent,  although  not  without  suffi- 
cient  provocation.  For  Mrs.  Tottle  is  cold  and  heartless, 
insolent,  and,  in  the  end,  faithless.  After  fierce  upbraiding 
and  defiance  of  her  husband,  she  openly  elopes  with  an 
old  lover,  Capiain  Rafflery  a  blackleg  and  bully  of  the 
worst  description.  It  becomes  necessary  indeed  to  resort 
to  the  Divorce  Court  to  readjust  the  position  of  Tottle^  and 
to  enable  him  at  last  to  find  a  third  wife  in  his  boy-love, 
the  matronly-looking  Miss  Trenckard,  It  must  be  said 
that  these  grave  events  are  of  a  depressing  and  repellent 
quality ;  the  first  two  acts  of  "  Tottle's,"  indeed,  are  cer- 
tainly dull,  and  but  for  the  relief  afforded  by  the  closing 
scenes,  disappointment  and  disaster  might  have  attended 
the  representation.  It  was  probably  with  a  feeling  of 
increased  comfort  that  Mr.  Byron  himself  turned  from  the 
discordant  portions  of  his  work  to  the  complete  harmony 
of  its  comical  conclusion.  For  the  third  act  is  replete  with 
facetious  antics,  practical  jokes,  and  pantomimic  excesses. 
All  regard  for  the  restrictions  of  comedy  is  now  wholly 
abandoned ;  the  characters  are  exhibited  revelling  in  the 
wildest  of  farces.  A  wedding-breakfast  is  presented  upon 
the  stage.  Horace  Tottle  has  become  the  husband  of  Mary^ 
the  niece  of  a  worthy  old  gentleman  named  Cobham  Brown. 
But  Tottle  the  elder,  arriving  suddenly  from  abroad,  is 
led  to  believe,  upon  very  insufficient  grounds,  that  a  mar- 
riage has  been  solemnised  between  his  early  love.  Miss 
Trenchard,  and  this  same  Mr,  Brown.  The  jealousy  and 
indignation  of  I'ottle  betray  him  into  a  frenzy.  He  dis- 
guises himself  as  a  waiter,  and  comports  himself  in  the 
most  eccentric  manner.  He  joins  in  the  conversation ;  he 
interrupts  the  speeches;  he  breaks  the  china;  he  upsets 
the  choicer  dishes ;  he  grossly  insults  the  company ;  but, 
given  Mr.  Toole  in  such  a  situation,  the  consequences  are 
easily  to  be  imagined.  The  fun  is  of  a  very  obvious  and 
artless  kind ;  but  of  course  the  audience  can  only  give  way 
to  the  most  unhesitating  mirth.  And  Mr.  Toole,  in  his 
extra-large  Berlin  gloves,  his  misfitting  clothes,  strange  wig, 
and  false  whiskers — a  waiter  moved  by  strong  emotions  to 
extravagant  attitudes,  passionate  speeches,  and  a  complete 
overturning  of  all  the  conventionalisms  and  proprieties  of 
the  art  of  waiting  at  table — will  probably  be  long  called 
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upon  to  appear  before  the  playgoing  public.  Indeed,  a 
more  thoroughly  ludicrous  figure  has  not  for  some  time 
been  seen  upon  the  stage. 

"Tottle's"  is  written  in  Mr.  Byron's  usual  way.  The 
play  is  plentifully  supplied  with  pleasantry,  the  author 
welcoming  all  jests  alike  to  his  net,  appropriating  and 
creating  by  turns,  fully  persuaded  the  while  that  he  is  but 
catering  for  a  public  prone  to  be  pleased  with  rattles  and 
tickled  with  straws.  Such  a  play  could  scarcely  exist  but 
for  Mr.  Toole;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  for  Mr.  Toole's 
sake  that  works  of  the  "Tottle's"  class  are  called  into 
being.  The  actor,  according  to  his  wont,  spares  no  exer- 
tion to  please,  and  fairly  earns  the  loud  applause  bestowed 
upon  him.  His  Mr,  Totth  will  probably  be  classed  among 
his  most  extravagantly  comic  impersonations.  In  other 
respects  the  play  is  well  represented.  Miss  Farren  is 
especially  to  be  commended  for  the  good  taste  and  dis- 
cretion she  displays  in  the  part  of  Horace  ToitU,  The 
difficult  scene  in  whicK  Horace  reproaches  his  stepmother 
for  her  treachery  is  very  skilfully  dealt  with ;  an  unexpected 
note  of  pathos  here  and  there  deserving  marked  recog- 
nitioa  Miss  Farren  has  not  hitherto  presented  so  artistic 
an  example  of  stage  portraiture.  Mr.  Clifford  Cooper,  who 
is  new  to  the  Gaiety,  is  a  satisfactory  Cobham  Brown  ;  and 
the  little  part  of  Mary  Brown  is  pleasantly  filled  by  Mdlle. 
Camille — once  famous  in  Paris  as  the  original  represen- 
tative of  Fanfan  Bdnoiton,  but  now,  strange  to  say,  with 
scarcely  a  trace  of  foreign  accent,  taking  rank  upon  the 
English^stage  as  a  picturesque  and  interesting  inginue. 


XCVII. 

^'ANNE  BOLEYN.^' 

[Haymarket  Theatre.— February  1876.] 

Those  playgoers  who  admired  or  enjoyed  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's 
historical  plays  of  " 'Twixt  Axe  and  Crown  "  and  "Joan  of 
Arc  "  will  probably  be  well  content  with  his  new  tragedy  of 
"  Anne  Boleyn."    Mr.  Taylor,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  a 
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lettered  and  cultivated  writer,  who  for  some  thirty  years 
has  been  an  active  purveyor  of  theatrical  entertainments  of 
various  kinds,  from  pantomimes  up  to,  or  down  to,  poetic 
dramas.  His  plays  are  not  likely,  therefore,  to  be  dull  from 
lack  of  literary  capacity,  or  faulty  owing  to  limited  experi- 
ence or  want  of  practice  on  the  part  of  their  author ;  but  at 
the  same  time  they  must  not  be  searched  for  evidence  of 
an  urgent  and  exalted  imagination  impelling  their  creation  ; 
they  are  too  obviously  contrived  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  Ms  theatre  or  the  desires  of  /^7/  performer ;  and,  if  we 
may  say  so  without  offence,  they  are  much  rather  the  work 
of  a  man  of  business  than  of  a  man  of  genius.  "Anne 
Boleyn  "  follows  the  scheme  of  "  Joan  of  Arc  "  and  "  Twixt 
Axe  and  Crown,"  and  purports  to  relate  history  in  blank 
verse.  Little  recourse  has  been  had  to  invention ;  no 
fictitious  personages  are  permitted  to  occupy  the  scene; 
history  is  not  employed  after  the  manner  of  Scott  in  his 
novels,  and  Dumas  and  Victor  Hugo  in  their  dramas,  as 
an  impressive  background  to  a  stor/  of  romance ;  "  Anne 
Boleyn"  is  indeed  a  dramatic  version  of  the  text-books. 
Mr.  Taylor  is  nothing  if  not  strictly  historical ;  he  can  give 
chapter  and  verse  for  his  every  incident ;  and  his  characters, 
costumed  with  every  regard  for  accuracy,  converse  at  great 
length  certainly,  but  always  in  carefully  prepared  speeches 
imitative  of  the  phraseology  of  the  past  One  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  characters,  on  a  special  occasion,  speaks  of  the 
necessity  of  "  rubbing  up  his  Goldsmith."  There  has  been 
much  "rubbing  up  of  Goldsmith"  in  preparing  "Anne 
Boleyn  "  for  representation,  with  frequent  reference  to  later 
chroniclers,  including,  it  seems,  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon, 
whose  historical  writings,  by  the  way,  possess  a  certain 
flavour  of  Fitzball  well  commending  them  to  melodramatic 
use.  Mr.  Taylor  crowds  his  stage  with  celebrated  char- 
acters, and  supplies  local  and  historical  colour  so  profusely 
that  all  sense  of  outline  and  proportion  is  oftentimes  lost 
to  the  canvas ;  in  his  anxiety  to  be  faithful  to  fact  he  presses 
into  his  service  numberless  bits  and  scraps  relating  to  the 
period  dealt  with,  until  his  play  becomes  something  of  a 
mosaic  of  small  historic  matters.  No  doubt,  what  the 
work  is,  that  the  author  designed  it  to  be;  and  he  may 
deem  such  an  explanation  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  objec- 
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tion  upon  the  subject.  But,  in  truth,  dramatic  art  has  little 
more  concern  in  compositions  of  the  "  Anne  Boleyn  "  class 
than  in  the  arrangement  of  the  figures  in  Madame  Tussaud's 
Exhibition;  the  waxen  effigies  having,  we  may  note,  the 
advantage  of  closer  resemblance  to  their  originals  and 
scarcely  less  vitality  than  are  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Taylor's 
characters.  If  Shakspearian  example  be  pleaded,  the 
conclusive  replication  is  too  manifest  to  need  setting 
forth.  But  even  in  form  these  productions  of  Mr.  Taylor 
are  not  very  like  the  histories  of  Shakspeare ;  they 
correspond  far  more  closely  to  the  dramas  concocted 
from  time  to  time  by  Signor  Giacometti  for  Madame 
Ristori,  and  expounding  the  story  now  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  now  of  Marie  Antoinette.  They  are  carefully  and 
closely  packed  with  historic  persons  and  events ;  they  are 
heedful  of  fact  and  tradition ;  they  rarely .  deviate  into 
novelty  or  originality ;  they  are  desperately  prolix,  of  most 
distressing  length ;  and  they  are  expressly  planned  to  suit 
the  peculiarities,  or  it  may  be  to  gratify  the  vanity,  of  an 
individual  performer,  for  whose  sake  all  parts  but  one  are 
more  or  less  deprived  of  effect  and  reduced  to  insignificance. 
Although  not  a  salient  or  a  very  undeserving  example  of 
works  of  the  class,  "  Anne  Boleyn  "  is  assuredly  what  actors 
commonly  style  a  "one-part"  play.  In  representation  it 
proves  to  be  uninteresting,  or,  more  candidly,  it  may  be 
said  to  be  dispiriting  and  fatiguing  in  no  ordinary  degree. 

With  professions  of  reverence  for  historical  study,  and 
with  an  eye  also,  as  we  may  assume,  to  the  exigencies  of 
his  leading  actress,  Mr.  Taylor  portrays  Aung  Boleyn  as  a 
paragon  of  virtue,  whose  excellence  is  heightened  by  con- 
trast with  her  rival,  Jane  Seymour^  represented  as  mock- 
modest,  cunning,  and  designing — in  fact,  as  a  mere  minx. 
Each  act  of  the  play  has  its  separate  title,  as  Wooed, 
Won,  Wed,  Wronged,  and — alliteration  failing  at  last — 
Doomed.  Anne  is  depicted  as  an  affectionate  daughter,  a 
faithful  and  loving  wife,  a  fond  mother.  She  is  fully 
endowed,  indeed,  with  the  many  good  qualities  that  usually 
find  enumeration  upon  tombstones.  Her  marriage  with 
the  king  is  shown  to  be  a  union  of  the  purest  affection, 
Catherine  of  Arragon  being  denied  representation  upon  the 
scene,  lest  the  spectators'  sympathy  with  the  loves  of  Henry 
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and  Anne  should  suffer  abatement.  The  earlier  acts  show 
forth,  tediously  enough,  the  life  of  Anne  as  a  maid  of 
honour.  She  gives  up  her  lover,  Percy^  after  affectionately 
embracing  him,  and  flies  to  Mechlin  to  avoid  a  project  of 
marriage  with  James  Butler,  She  dances  a  ronde  to 
music  of  the  period  with  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
waiting  upon  royalty,  and  listens  while  Sir  Thomas  Wyait 
sings  a  song  of  his  own  writing  to  music  composed  by 
Mrs.  Tom  Taylor.  After  a  lapse  of  seven  years  Anne  is 
seen  to  be  an  invalid  in  white  brocaded  silk  at  Hever 
Castle.  She  is  consumed,  apparently,  by  a  passion  for  the 
king,  and  has  provoked  much  hopeless  love  in  the  bosoms 
of  Wyatt  and  Mark  Smeaton,  a  musician  of  the  king's 
chamber.  Percy  appears  no  more.  As  queen,  Anne  dis- 
tinguishes herself  by  her  abuse  of  the  Pope,  and  by  the 
kind  patronage  and  applause  she  bestows  upon  the  New 
Testament.  Discovering  certain  love-passages  between  the 
King  zxA  Jane  Seymour^  Anne  treats  that  young  lady  with 
exceeding  violence :  tearing  from  her  a  miniature  of  the 
Kingy  threatening  to  shoot  her  with  bow  and  arrow,  and 
indeed  going  near  to  strangling  her.  The  last  act  is  passed 
in  the  Tower,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  prolonged  dole- 
fulness.  Anne  has  been  condemned  to  death.  Cranmer 
preaches,  sympathises,  and  consoles.  The  sorrows  of  the 
Earl  of  Wiltshire^  the  queen's  father,  are  abundantly 
exhibited.  Henry  Norris,  Francis  Weston^  William  Brere- 
tOHy  and  George  Boleyn  deliver  last  dying  speeches  on  their 
road  to  the  scaffold.  The  fall  of  the  curtain  is  delayed  to 
the  latest  moment  possible ;  and  indeed  great  need  exists 
for  Anne's  borrowing  from  Charles  II.,  and  apologising  with 
him  for  being  such  an  unconscionable  time  dying.  The 
play  occupies  four  hours  in  representation;  nevertheless 
the  management  has  the  heartlessness  to  print  in  the  pro- 
grammes a  request  that  '  the  audience  will  kindly  remain 
seated  until  the  curtain  falls ! ' 

Miss  Neilson,  who  plays  Anne  Boleyn^  is  by  no  means  a 
great  or  a  very  accomplished  actress,  and  her  art  has  not 
gained  in  refinement  or  discipline  by  her  absence  from  the 
London  stage.  She  is  skilled,  however,  in  a  certain  routine 
of  theatrical  artifice,  and  can  duly  accomplish  the  smiles 
and  frowns,  the  stares  and  starts,  the  tricks  of  gesture  and 
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attitude,  which  are  the  main  constituents  of  popular  acting. 
Over  pathos  she  has  but  limited  command,  and  she  cannot 
enable  the  spectator  ever  to  forget  that  she  is  acting,  and 
acting  after  a  very  conventional  fashion.  But  she  is  stirring 
and  forcible  at  times,  is  unsparing  of  physical  exertion,  and 
clearly  takes  the  greatest  pains  possible  with  the  characters 
assigned  to  her  for  representation.  It  must  be  no  light  or 
enviable  task  to  commit  to  memory  the  long  scenes  Mr. 
Taylor  has  written  for  Anne  BoUyn ;  yet  Miss  Neilson  is 
complete  mistress  of  her  text,  and  out  of  her  abundant 
knowledge  is  even  able  to  assist  certain  of  her  playfellows 
when  distressed  by  lapse  of  memory.  The  most  artistic 
acting  in  "Anne  Boleyn"  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Cecil,  who  contrives  to  impart  distinction  and  humour  to 
the  subordinate  character  of  Eustace  Chapuis^  envoy  from 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  a  conspirator  against  the  Queen 
and  mainly  instrumental  in  producing  her  downfall.  And 
praise  is  also  due  to  Mr.  Harold  Kyrle,  a  new  actor,  who 
plays  Fercyy  and  by  dint  of  good  looks,  alert  bearings 
a  resonant  sympathetic  voice,  and  a  distinct  delivery,  im- 
presses the  audience  very  favourably.  Mr.  Kyrle  should 
be  able  presently  to  take  a  foremost  place  among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  drama.  Mr.  Howe 
personates  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  after  a  sound  and  sensible 
fashion,  and  Miss  Carlisle  is  a  competent  Jane  Seymour, 
The  Cranmeryi2iZ  a  little  too  comical  in  the  unctuous  piety  of 
his  oratory ;  and  the  -^/«^  might  have  stepped  out  of  a  panto- 
mime, he  was  so  exuberant  of  action  and  grotesque  of  air. 


XCVIII. 
"  OTHELLO.'* 

[Lyceum  Theatre.— February  1876.] 


Mr.  Irving^s  Othello  has  been  enthusiastically  applauded 
and  as  sharply  condemned.  There  has  never,  we  may 
note,  been  perfect  unanimity  in  regard  to  the  achievements 
of  the  actor;  but  on  the  present  occasion  the  party  of 
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dissent  has  gained  strength,  and  ventured  upon  more 
distinct  assertion  of  its  opinions.  Something  of  this  may 
probably  be  due  to  the  fact  that  Othello  is  Mr.  Irving's 
third  Shakspearian  assumption.  His  histrionic  system 
has  become  a  more  familiar  matter  than  it  was  two  seasons 
ago,  and  thus  defects  of  style  that  escaped  remark,  if  they 
did  not  win  favour  in  his  HatnUty  now  incur  grave  rebuke. 
The  personal  peculiarities  and  shortcomings  of  an  actor 
of  any  force  are  speedily  forgiven  him.  The  playgoers  of 
the  past  soon  learned  to  forget  the  low  stature  of  Garrick 
and  the  "  foggy  throat "  of  John  Kemble.  It  is  understood 
now  that  every  delineation  presented  by  Mr.  Irving  must 
suffer  in  some  degree  from  the  irremediable  physical 
characteristics  of  the  actor.  But  it  has,  perhaps,  been 
insufficiently  taken  into  account  that  there  exist  strong 
preconceptions  concerning  the  character  of  Othello  which 
almost  attach  exceptional  conditions  to  its  representation 
upon  the  stage,  and  that  what  are  known  as  Mr.  Irving's 
''mannerisms,"  in  this  regard,  acquire  a  curious  promi- 
nence, and  place  him  at  an  unforeseen  disadvantage.  In 
effect,  Othello  has  long  enjoyed  popular  admiration  for  the 
very  qualities  that  Mr.  Irving  is  least  enabled  to  impart  to 
his  stage  portraitures.  This  should,  perhaps,  have  with- 
held the  actor  from  the  part;  but  it  should  not  induce 
unmindfulness  of  much  that  is  worthy  and  distinguished 
in  his  performance ;  for  the  "  mannerisms  "  notwithstanding 
— and  the  many  blemishes  of  a  far  more  serious  kind — 
there  remain  passages  of  Mr.  Irving's  Othello  marked  by 
rare  artistic  beauty,  and  meriting  cordial  recognition. 

It  is  not  only  nature  and  continued  habit  of  manner  that 
separate  his  Othello  from  previous  Othellos,  The  costume 
is  different,  for  one  thing.  Othello  has  usually  worn  robes 
of  an  Oriental  texture  and  device ;  but  Mr.  Irving  will  none 
of  these.  His  Othello  follows  the  counsel  given  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  "  Vivian  Grey,"  and  appears  "  in  the  full 
dress  of  a  Venetian  magnifico  of  the  Middle  Ages  \  a  fit 
companion  for  Comaro,  or  Grimani,  or  Barberigo,  or 
Foscari."  No  loss  of  picturesqueness  is  thus  incurred, 
however.  The  absence  of  OthelWs  wonted  dignity  and 
repose  of  bearing  is  far  more  seriously  felt.  In  the  first 
two  acts  Mr.  Irving  is  feverish  and  sensitive,  but  does  not 
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aim  apparently  at  making  any  great  impression.  "Keep 
up  your  bright  swords  "  is  spoken  petulantly ;  the  address 
to  the  Senate  is  delivered  with  considerable  art,  although 
an  air  of  almost  tearful  sentiment  attends  the  description 
of  the  wooing  of  Desdemona,  Othello  is  without  chivalric 
bearing ;  he  becomes  curiously  effeminate  in  the  presence 
of  his  bride ;  there  is  evidence  of  moral  weakness  in  his 
obsequious  uxoriousness.  "  Silence  that  dreadful  bell "  is 
properly  spoken  as  a  command,  and  without  undue  display 
of  wrath.  The  dismissal  of  Cassio  is  well  delivered.  But 
it  is  not  until  the  third  act  that  there  is  either  pronounced 
failure  or  consummate  success  in  the  performance;  Mr. 
Irving's  play  of  face  and  skilful  application  of  tone  when 
jealousy  first  stirs  in  the  mind  of  Othello  are  very  admirable; 
for  although  Coleridge  and  others  have  maintained  that  the 
passion  of  OtJullo  is  not  jealousy,  T)ut  that  his  suffering 
arises  from  "  the  dire  necessity  of  loving  without  limit  one 
whom  his  heart  pronounces  to  be  unworthy  of  that  love," 
it  is  clear  that  at  the  outset  the  Moor  is  troubled  by  the 
most  ignoble  and  degrading  suspicions.  Mr.  Irving  dis- 
criminates finely  between  Othellds  consideration  of  feminine 
frailty  as  an  abstract  if  painful  proposition,  and  his  gradual 
perception  that  lago^s  hints  apply  to  Desdemona^  and  that 
the  wreck  of  his  happiness  is  imminent  But  the  mine 
of  passion  is  sprung  too  soon  and  too  suddenly,  and  there 
is  absolute  waste  of  force  in  the  wild  utterance  of  the 
lines  beginning,  **  I  had  rather  be  a  toad."  After  this  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  representation  become  scarcely 
divisible.  We  may  note,  however,  the  delicate  plaintive- 
ness  of  "  No,  not  much  moved ; "  the  acute  and  distressing 
air  of  shame  which  marks  the  delivery  of  the  direction, 
"  Set  on  your  wife  to  observe ; "  the  sense  of  mystery  con- 
veyed by  the  description  of  the  handkerchief;  and  the 
declamatory  force  of  the  passage,  "  Like  to  the  Pontic 
sea,"  &c  The  "Farewell"  necessarily  lacked  music  of 
voice ;  and  other  speeches  suffered  severely  from  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  speaker.  One  of  Hazlitt's  descriptions  of 
Kean  is  indeed  peculiarly  applicable  to  Mr.  Irving :  "  He 
is  too  often  in  the  highest  key  of  passion,  too  uniformly  on 
the  verge  of  extravagance^  too  constantly  on  the  rack."  He 
wearies  the  eye  with  his  incessant  changes  of  posture,  his 
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excessive  and  graceless  movements  of  head  and  hands; 
while  he  offends  the  ear  by  too  frequently  permitting  the 
fervour  of  his  speech  to  degenerate  into  unintelligible  and 
inarticulate  rant  Yet  it  is  fair  to  state  that  there  are 
redeeming  touches  even  in  his  worst  and  coarsest  painting; 
that  there  are  grand  moments  even  in  the  very  uncouth- 
ness  and  grotesqueness  of  his  frenzy,  and  that  the  sense  of 
an  aberrant  and  diseased  brain  accompanied  by  exceeding 
physical  prostration  after  the  epileptic  seizure  of  the  fourth 
act,  is  conveyed  with  great  artistic  force  and  singular  regard 
for  natural  truth.  The  fifth  act  is  weirdly  pathetic  and 
impressive,  without  recourse  to  melodramatic  terrors  or 
literal  interpretation  of  the  stage  directions.  Mr.  Irving's 
acting  here  abounds  in  emotion  and  passion,  with  grateful 
intervals  of  desperate  calm,  as  when  Othello  stands  petrified 
and  aghast  at  his  own  most  miserable  folly  and  crime, 
resembling,  it  must  be  confessed,  as  he  folds  round  him 
his  robe,  one  of  the  late  Mr.  Fenimore  Cooper's  Mohawk 
braves  draped  in  his  blanket  The  death  scene  avoids  the 
conceits  of  Signor  Salvini  and  Mr.  Fechter,  and  is  well  con- 
trived: Othello  stabs  himself,  falls,  drags  himself  beside 
the  bed  of  Desdetnona^  and  there  sinks  dead. 

As  a  first  essay,  the  performance  is  certainly  remarkable, 
but,  as  we  have  shown,  its  imperfections  and  infirmities  are 
many  and  grave.  Certain  of  these,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Irving 
has  power  to  amend,  and  his  Othello  will  probably  mellow 
and  sober  under  the  wholesome  influences  of  time  and 
experience.  But  there  will  always  remain  defects  and 
blemishes  inseparable  from  the  actor  which  in  this  char- 
acter the  public  may  find  it  very  difficult  altogether  to 
forgive  and  forget  The  tragedy  has  been  liberally  and 
tastefully  provided  for  by  the  management;  the  scenery, 
costumes,  and  stage-fittings  leave  very  little  to  be  desired 
Nor  has  there  been  lack  of  ability  generally  on  the  part  of 
the  Lyceum  company.  Miss  Isabel  Bateman  is,  to  be 
sure,  but  a  feeble  Desdemonay  with  a  demeanour  that  is 
throughout  monotonously  and  laboriously  despondent ;  and 
Mr.  Carton  fails  to  invest  Roderigo  with  much  humour  or 
individuality.  But  the  Cassio  of  Mr.  Brooke  is  well  de- 
serving of  commendation  for  its  intelligence  and  spirit; 
Miss  Bateman  is  an  able  and  vigorous  Emilia,  although 
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her  vehemence  in  the  fourth  act  exceeds  the  requirements 
of  the  situation ;  and  Mr.  Forrester  plays  lago  with  special 
skill  and  with  the  ease  of  a  soundly  practised  actor.  The 
suggestion  of  the  full  measure  of  intellectual  force  which 
/ago  must  surely  have  possessed  may  perhaps  be  lacking ; 
but  there  are  many  actors  of  far  greater  pretence  who 
have  fallen  very  short  of  the  distinction  achieved  by  Mr. 
Forrester  in  this  character. 


XCIX. 
*'  QUEEN  MARY/* 

[Lyceum  Theatre.— April  1S76.] 

Upon  the  stage  the  Laureate's  "  Queen  Mary  "  is  probably 
assured  of  the  sort  of  success  that  comes  of  curiosity  and 
of  the  respect  legitimately  due  to  a  great  writer ;  and  so  far 
the  objects  of  the  Lyceum  management  in  presenting  the 
work  may  be  substantially  served ;  but  that  an  enduring 
addition  has  been  made  to  the  dramatic  repertory  of  the 
country  is  not  to  be  believed.  Nor  should  it  be  chained 
against  the  spectators  that  they  remained  almost  unmoved 
by  the  representation  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  tragedy,  or  betrayed 
lack  of  power  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  production 
submitted  to  their  judgment  As  a  theatrical  exhibition 
** Queen  Mary''  fails,  owing  to  its  deficiency  in  dramatic 
quality.  It  can  hardly  have  been  devised  originally  with 
the  most  remote  view  to  representation  upon  the  stage. 
Its  form  is  so  far  dramatic  that  it  resembles  in  many 
respects  the  ''histories"  of  the  Elizabethan  stage;  but  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  these  precedents  are  almost  obsolete, 
and  that  even  the  ''  histories "  of  Shakspeare  are  scarcely 
now  to  be  reckoned  among  acting  plays.  More  is  needed 
than  dialogue  to  constitute  a  drama  ;  the  audience  have  to 
be  entertained  and  excited  by  action  not  less  than  by  speech. 
The  stage  is  to  be  occupied  not  merely  by  orators,  but  by 
accompanying  events  and  movements,  which  are  in  truth 
the  living  part  of  the  drama.    As  Jeffrey  observed  upon 
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Byron's  "  Sardanapalus,"  "  If  an  author  does  not  write  in 
the  ideal  presence  of  an  eager  and  diversified  assemblage, 
he  may  be  a  poet  perhaps,  but  assuredly  he  will  never  be  a 
dramatist  If  Lord  Byron  has  no  hankering  after  stage- 
effect — if  he  is  not  haunted  with  the  visible  presentment 
of  the  persons  he  has  created — if  in  setting  down  a  vehe- 
ment invective  he  does  not  fancy  the  tone  in  which  Mr. 
Kean  would  deliver  it,  and  anticipate  the  long  applauses  of 
the  pit,  then  he  may  be  sure  that  neither  his  feelings  nor 
his  genius  are  in  unison  with  the  stage  at  all''  Can  any 
one  credit  that  in  writing  "  Qpeen  Mary "  Mr.  Tennyson 
dreamed  for  a  moment  of  rousing  the  pit,  or  considered  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  delivery  of  Miss  Bateman  or  the 
tones  and  attitudes  of  Mr.  Irving  ? 

But  sufficient  proof  that  "  Queen  Mary  "  was  not  in  the 
first  instance  designed  for  the  theatre  is  to  be  found  in  the 
violence  done  to  the  work  in  suiting  it,  after  a  fashion,  to 
the  purposes  of  representation.  The  changes  made  would 
be  called  rude  and  ruthless  indeed  had  they  been  perpe- 
trated by  other  than  the  hands  of  the  author  himself. 
Abbreviation,  at  all  costs,  seems  to  have  been  the  main 
consideration.  And  certainly  the  acting  version  of  "  Queen 
Mary  "  does  not  fatigue  by  reason  of  its  length  :  its  oppres- 
sive influences  must  be  ascribed  to  other  causes.  There 
has  been  extraordinary  destruction  of  the  scenes ;  the 
dramatis  personiB  have  undergone  something  like  a  mas*- 
sacre.  *'  Did  these  bones  cost  no  more  the  breeding  but 
to  play  at  loggats  with  them  ?  Mine  ache  to  think  on't,'' 
says  Hamlet,  Mr.  Tennyson  has  made  havoc  of  inventions 
and  creations  that  must  have  caused  him  infinite  thought 
and  painstaking.  Of  twenty-three  scenes  there  remain  only 
nine ;  some  twenty  characters  only  survive  of  the  original 
forty-five.  Cardinal  Pole  and  Archbishop  Cranmery  Peter 
Martyr  and  Father  CoUy  Bishop  Bonner  and  Father  Bourne^ 
Lord  Williams  of  Thame,  Sir  Ralph  Bagenhall,  Sir  Thomas 
Stafford,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  all  are 
banished  from  the  stage.  With  Lord  Howard  are  incor- 
porated the  characters  of  Sir  Nicholas  Heath  and  Sir  Robert 
SouthwelL  Among  the  suppressed  scenes  and  incidents 
are  the  procession  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth  through  Aldgate  j; 
the  flight  oi  Peter  Martyr  dSitr  his  interview  with  Cranmer  ; 
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the  preaching  of  Father  Bourne  at  Paul's  Cross ;  the  insur- 
rection of  Wyatt;  the  passing  of  the  King  and  Queen 
through  Gracechurch  Street ;  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in 
Whitehall ;  all  the  passages  relating  to  the  fate  of  Cranmer^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  conversation  between  the  old 
country  wives yba«  and  Tib;  and  Lady  Magdalen^ sn^TvoXxy^ 
of  the  insults  offered  her  by  Philip.  The  two  scenes  relating 
to  the  illness  and  death  of  the  Queen  are  played  without 
interruption,  and  in  consequence  rather  tax,  by  their  same- 
ness and  prolixity,  the  powers  of  endurance  of  the  audience. 
Of  new  lines  there  are  but  few.  The  royal  sisters  meet, 
however,  at  the  close  of  the  play,  and  after  their  interchange 
of  forgiveness  and  expressions  of  conciliation  Afary  expires 
in  the  arms  of  Elizabeth,  and  Philip  is  permitted  an  inter- 
polation touching  the  conduct  of  the  English  admiral  who 
had  fired  upon  the  Spanish  ships,  and  compelled  them  to 
lower  their  topsails  as  a  mark  of  deference  to  the  English 
navy  in  the  narrow  seas.  Room  is  thus  found  for  an 
expression  of  clap-trap  sentiment  of  the  "  Rule  Britannia  " 
order,  to  which  Mr.  Tennyson  should  hardly  have  conde- 
scended. 

It  will  be  seen  that  much  of  the  stir  and  action  distin- 
guishing the  original  has  been  eliminated  from  the  stage 
edition  of  the  work.  "Queen  Mary"  has  been  wrecked 
indeed,  and  its  least  dramatic  constituents  are  among  the 
salvage.  The  scenes  of  the  Gatehouse  of  Westminster  and 
of  Guildhall  under  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Thomas  White  are 
preserved ;  otherwise  there  is  scarcely  any  reference  to  the 
rising  of  IVyatt.  The  Queen  receives  the  messengers  arriv- 
ing in  quick  succession  with  tidings  of  the  conflict,  and 
something  of  the  manner  of  Shakspeare's  battle  scenes 
is  here  attempted.  But  the  excision  of  Wyatt  and  his  fol- 
lowers deprives  these  passages  of  their  proper  effect;  the 
Queen  seems  fighting  the  air,  and  her  repetitive  directions, 
"  To  the  Tower  with  him  I "  «  To  the  Tower  with  him  I " 
"To  the  Tower  with  her/"  prompt  recollections  of  that 
earlier  laureate  who  adapted  Shakspeare*s  "Richard  the 
Third"  to  theatrical  representation.  At  the  Lyceum  the 
spectators  see  too  much  of  Queen  Mary  and  too  little  of 
the  other  characters.  One  is  reminded  of  the  announce- 
ment of  Catalani's  husband :   "  Ma  femme  et  quatre  ou 
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cinq  poup^es,  voilk  tout  ce  qu'il  faut"  And  yet  it  has  not 
been  found  practicable  to  express  every  characteristic  of  the 
Qtd^n  to  be  found  in  the  poem.  In  truth,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these — her  passionate  yearning  for  offspring — can 
only  be  distantly  alluded  to  upon  the  stage ;  and  the  grand 
speech  in  the  third  act, ''  He  hath  awaked  1  he  hath  awaked  ! 
He  stirs  within  the  darkness  1 "  is  wholly  sacrificed.  The 
drama  consists  therefore  simply  of  Mary's  overweening 
love  for  her  husband  and  his  disdain  of  the  gift  she  has 
bestowed  upon  him.  But  Philip  is  only  a  subordinate 
character ;  he  appears  in  but  two  scenes,  that  are  curiously 
alike :  in  each  he  is  required  to  rebuff  the  Queen^s  fondness 
and  to  express  his  resolve  to  quit  England.  Almost  the 
entire  weight  of  the  drama  therefore  devolves  upon  a 
heroine  who  cannot  command  the  sympathies  of  a  theatrical 
audience,  or  move  them  to  interest  in  her  proceedings. 
Practically  Mary  wearies  the  spectators  not  less  than  she 
wearies  her  husband,  while  hb  indifference  to  her  seems 
throughout  far  more  reasonable  and  intelligible  than  her 
devotion  to  him.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  hands  of  such 
an  actress  as  Ristori  the  character  of  Mary  might  lose 
much  of  its  ungratefulness,  might  even  be  made  impressive 
and  affecting  in  no  slight  degree.  But  the  art  of  Miss 
Bateman  has  strict  limitations.  Her  voice  is  hollow,  her 
delivery  is  monotonous,  her  manner  is  conventional ;  her 
histrionic  method  altogether  is  wanting  in  variety  and  in 
light  and  shade.  She  is  forcible  enough,  but  she  is  capable 
rather  of  the  noise  that  startles  than  of  the  passion  that 
electrifies.  The  exertions  of  which  she  is  unsparing  carry 
no  sense  of  conviction  to  her  auditors ;  they  remain  almost 
untouched  by  a  performance  that  is,  in  truth,  void  of 
inspiration,  is  lit  by  no  spark  of  true  genius.  Let  it  be 
said,  however,  that  the  actress  displays  unceasing  energy, 
that  she  is  manifestly  most  anxious  to  accomplish  the 
arduous  task  she  has  undertaken,  and  that  a  note  or  two 
of  genuine  pathos  in  the  last  scene  greatly  relieve  its  mono- 
tony and  oppressiveness.  Miss  Bateman  is  probably  herself 
much  and  deeply  moved  by  the  character  she  impersonates ; 
but  she  is  unable  to  affect  her  audience  in  an  equal  measure. 
According  to  Horatian  counsel,  the  actor  who  would  draw 
tears  must  first  shed  them;  nevertheless,  the  player  may 
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weep  bitterly  and  yet  leave  the  spectators  with  dry  eyes. 
As  Philips  Mr.  Irving  secures  an  easy  victory;  nothing 
indeed  could  be  better  than  his  performance  of  this  char- 
acter. He  has  carefully  copied  the  traditional  appearance 
of  the  King,  and  conveys  very  adroitly  his  airs  of  frigid 
arrogance,  heartless  cruelty,  and  intense  selfishness ;  the 
fanaticism  and  gross  superstition  which  were  also  charac- 
teristic of  Philip  the  author  has  not  required  the  actor  to 
demonstrate.  Mr.  Irving*s  happiest  effort  was  perhaps 
contained  in  his  scene  with  De  Fsria,  where  Philip  hints 
at  the  prospect  of  the  Queetis  death,  at  the  possibilities  of 
his  union  with  Elizabeth^  and,  while  toying  with  his  poniard, 
suggests  the  punishment  of  his  agent  if  he  be  not  secret  in 
the  matter.  Noting  Mr.  Irving's  self-control  and  reppse  in 
his  personation  of  Philips  one  could  riot  but  deplore  the 
lack  of  these  qualities  in  certain  of  his  more  ambitious 
essays.  Of  the  manner  in  which  the  other  characters  were 
sustained  nothing  need  be  said,  unless  it  be  that  Mr.  Brooke 
is  very  respectable  as  Simon  Renard^  and  that  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Francis  is  rather  insipid  as  Elizabeth,  The  songs  are 
retained  :  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  for  they  are  intrusted 
to  miserably  incompetent  vocalists. 


C. 

''MISS  GWILT." 

[Globe  Theatre.— April  1876.] 

Mr.  Wilkie  Colli ns's  new  drama  of  "Miss  GwHt"  is 
derived  from  his  novel  of  "  Armadale,"  first  published  in  the 
"  Cornhill  Magazine  "  some  fourteen  years  ago.  The  skill 
displayed  by  the  author  on  former  occasions  when  he  has 
converted  his  stories  into  plays  has  not  failed  him  in 
the  present  instance,  albeit  the  difficulties  encountered  are 
such  as  might  well  have  deterred  and  disheartened  an 
adapter  of  ordinary  constitution ;  for  "  Armadale  "  is  a  novel 
quite  exceptional  in  regard  to  its  elaborateness  and  com- 
plexity.   Mr.  Collins,  however,  has  dealt  with  his  production 
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after  a  wisely  courageous  and  unceremonious  fashion;  he 
has  suppressed  very  many  of  his  characters,  he  has  thinned 
the  incidents,  excised  almost  every  redundant  speech,  and 
so  pared  down  the  plot  that  it  is  invested  with  a  new  aspect 
of  simplicity  and  directness ;  the  result  is  a  drama  which, 
whatever  else  it  may  lack,  is  certainly  not  deficient  in  the 
qualities  which  secure  impressiveness  and  effect  upon  the 
stage.  Once  more,  indeed,  Mr.  Collins  has  proved  him- 
self a  dramatist  not  less  than  a  novelist.  The  public  may 
or  may  not  approve  "  Miss  Gwilt,"  and  probably  consider- 
able objection  will  be  raised  to  the  uniform  unwholesome- 
ness  of  the  subject  and  to  the  excess  of  physical  horror 
distinguishing  the  final  scenes ;  no  playgoer,  however,  can 
witness  the  play  without  recognising  its  power  to  rivet 
attention  and  to  absorb  in  the  intensest  way. 

"  Miss  Gwilt "  is  in  five  acts,  and  "  unity  of  place  "  is  so 
far  regarded  that  no  change  of  scene  occurs  in  any  of  the 
acts,  although  now  and  then  the  stage  is  divided  to  allow  of 
the  spectators  viewing  two  interiors  at  once.  The  first 
act  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  introduction  of  the  dramatis 
persona  to  the  audience,  and  is  certainly  a  little  dull,  owing 
to  its  abundance  of  explanatory  and  narrative  matter,  in- 
dispensable, however,  to  the  intelligibility  of  the  intrigue. 
But  when  the  author  has  obtained  full  command  over  the 
movements  of  his  puppets,  he  does  not  permit  them  to 
dally.  Major  Milroy  and  his  daughter  are  not  made  inte- 
resting, nor  can  it  be  said  that  they  ever  attain  to  much 
semblance  of  vitality ;  while  ArmadaU  is  perhaps  even  more 
inane  in  the  play  than  in  the  novel,  the  inferiority  of  his 
theatrical  representative  depriving  him  even  of  those  per- 
sonal graces  of  bearing  and  look  with  which  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  highly  endowed.  On  the  stage  an  air  of  the 
counter  attends  him,  and  his  method  of  dress  is  suggestive 
of  the  creatures  who  are  known  at  music-halls  as  comiques. 
The  characters  supporting  the  burden  of  the  story  are  Miss 
Gwilty  Dr,  Downward^  Mid^vinUr^  and,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
Captain  Manuel ;  and  of  these,  the  villanous  doctor  is  per- 
haps the  most  prominent.  The  play  sets  forth  his  project 
for  enriching  himself  by  securing  for  his  ward  and  accom- 
plice the  hand  and  fortune  of  Allan  ArmadaU.  His  scheme 
fails ;  for  it  appears  that  Allan  Armadale  greatly  prefers  Miss 
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Milroy  to  Miss  Gwili ;  and  that  Miss  Gwilt  herself  is  in- 
clined much  less  to  Armadale  than  to  his  friend  Midwinter. 
Then  comes  the  discovery  that  Midwinter's  real  name  is 
Armadale^  that  the  friends  are  in  truth  cousins,  and  that 
each  is  not  only  an  Armadale^  but  even  an  Allan  Armadale. 
The  doctor  forthwith  plans  that  Miss  Gwilt  shall  marry 
Midwinter^  and  that  he  shall  on  the  occasion  of  his  mar- 
riage assume  his  proper  name ;  that  the  two  Armadales  shall 
then  be  removed  from  the  scene,  when  Miss  Gwilt^  armed 
with  her  marriage  certificate,  will  be  enabled  to  proclaim 
herself  the  widow,  not  of  Midwinter^  but  of  the  rich  Allan 
Armadale^  and  to  secure  therefore  her  share  of  the  wealth 
he  has  left  behind  him ;  it  being  understood  that  Dr.  Down- 
ward is  to  benefit  considerably  by  any  improvement  in  the 
fortunes  of  Miss  Gwilt.  Midwinter  and  Miss  Gwilt  be- 
come man  and  wife.  They  are  passing  their  honeymoon 
at  Naples,  Armadale  joining  them  in  his  yacht  A  certain 
Captain  Manuel^  a  degraded  wretch,  formerly  an  officer  in 
the  Brazilian  navy,  who  has  been  an  early  lover  of  Miss 
Gwiity  and  is  well  informed  of  the  infamy  of  her  career, 
has  been  employed  by  Dr.  Downward  to  effect  the  de- 
struction of  Armadale.  It  occurs  to  Manuel  to  scuttle 
Armadales  yacht,  and  for  some  time  belief  prevails  that 
both  the  Armadales  have  been  in  suchwise  disposed  of. 
But  again  the  doctor's  schemes  undergo  discomfiture, 
Maniul  is  drowned  and  the  Armadales  escape.  The  play 
concludes  with  the  luring  of  Armadale  to  the  doctor's 
sanatorium  at  Hendon,  and  with  an  exhibition  of  the  at- 
tempt made  to  destroy  him  by  poisoning  the  air  of  his 
bedroom.  The  drama  now  closely  follows  the  novel,  the 
curtain  descending  upon  the  suicide  of  Miss  Gwilt  and  the 
apprehension  of  Dr.  Downward  by  the  police. 

"  Miss  Gwilt "  resembles  one  of  those  sombre  but  exciting 
dramas  of  the  Boulevards  in  which  crime  and  criminals 
figure  considerably,  and  success  is  sought  not  so  much  by 
enlisting  sympathy  as  by  shocking  sensibility  and  appeal- 
ing to  a  love  of  the  terrible.  The  supply  of  poisoned  air  is 
not  confined  to  the  last  scene ;  the  atmosphere  throughout 
is  oppressively  miasmatic  With  the  exception  of  Mid-^ 
7vinter^  the  leading  characters  seem  expressly  devised  to 
stimulate  objection,  even  to  loathing.     However,  these  are 
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the  conditions  of  the  novel,  and  they  necessarily  accompany 
the  play,  although  the  author  has  recognised  the  fact  that 
transfer  to  the  stage  has  a  certain  coarsening  and  heighten- 
ing influence,  and  often  converts  the  comparatively  unplea- 
sant into  the  positively  insufferable.  With  this  view  he  has 
qualified  somewhat  the  odiousness  of  his  heroine,  perhaps 
to  the  sacrifice  in  a  degree  of  the  harmony  and  coherence 
of  his  original  design.  The  Miss  Gwilt  of  the  play  makes 
some  claim  to  pity  and  forbearance :  her  past  is  now  less 
guilty  than  it  was ;  she  expresses  contrition  for  her  offences, 
and  her  love  for  her  husband  is  placed  beyond  question ; 
at  the  same  time,  upon  the  demands  of  the  story,  her 
penitence  yields  to  an  extraordinary  vindictiveness.  She 
boldly  denies  her  union  with  Midwinter^  and  she  is  most 
urgent  for  the  death  of  the  inoffensive  Armadale,  Manuel 
is  the  conventional,  unscrupulous,  unredeemable  ruffian  of 
melodrama ;  the  only  marvel  in  his  case  is  that  he  could 
ever  have  been  the  favoured  lover  of  Miss  Gwilt ;  and  the 
fact  casts  a  most  unpleasant  light  upon  the  events  of  her 
early  life.  It  is  true  that  Manuel  is  supposed  to  have 
undergone  many  privations  and  sufferings,  and  to  have 
fallen  desperately  from  his  former  estate;  but  it  is  clear 
that  his  best  must  have  been  bad  indeed.  Dr,  Downward 
is  by  no  means  a  preferable  miscreant ;  he  is  more  oily  and 
plausible  of  manner,  and  he  rather  prompts  deeds  of  violence 
than  accomplishes  them  with  his  own  hands ;  but  his  wicked- 
ness is  nevertheless  of  the  most  abandoned  and  atrocious 
kind.  The  dialogue  pretends  only  to  carry  on  the  story 
after  a  matter-of-fact  fashion,  and  b  rarely  chargeable  with 
superfluity ;  it  might  be  well,  however,  if  Captain  ManuePs 
jests  upon  his  poverty  and  his  pulmonary  disorders  were 
reconsidered,  and  if  certain  of  Dr,  D<nvnward^s  more  Peck- 
snifl&an  utterances  underwent  retrenchment;  laughter  has 
a  peculiarly  jarring  effect  when  it  interrupts  the  critical 
scenes  of  serious  drama.  Altogether  "  Miss  Gwilt "  is  likely 
to  win  the  approval  of  those  playgoers  who  affect  entertain- 
ments of  full  flavour  and  high  seasoning.  It  is,  indeed,  an 
acceptable  work  of  its  class,  but  its  class  is  scarcely  entitled 
to  plenary  admiration. 

Miss  Cavendish  skilfully  avails  herself  of  every  opportu- 
nity permitted  by  the  dramatist.    Miss  Gwilfs  hold  upon 
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the  compassion  of  the  audience  is  very  insecure,  and  the 
part  is  so  far  an  ungrateful  one.  Yet  the  adventuress 
appears  in  many  stirring  scenes,  and  is  intrusted  with  much 
histrionic  duty  of  moment  Miss  Cavendish  plays  through- 
out with  sound  judgment,  and  oftentimes  exhibits  genuine 
power.  The  later  passages  of  the  drama  are  rendered  with 
an  abandonment  to  the  emotions  of  the  scene  such  as 
the  actress  has  rarely  displayed  on  former  occasions.  Mr. 
Boyne,  if  he  is  scarcely  the  Midwinier  of  the  novel,  b  not 
deficient  in  force  and  intelligence.  The  Dr,  Downward 
of  Mr.  Cecil  is  an  impersonation  of  surprising  completeness. 
The  actor's  every  word,  look,  and  gesture  assist  Ae  repre- 
sentation of  the  drama ;  while  unexpected  power  is  revealed 
m  his  dealing  with  the  horrors  of  the  last  scene. 


CL 
''  CORINNE/' 

[Lyceum  Theatre.— July  1872.] 

The  representation  of  "  Corinne,"  the  new  romantic  drama 
by  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  suffers  seriously  from  the  condi- 
tions commonly  attendant  upon  summer  seasons  under 
transient  managements.  It  is  clear  that  the  actors  have 
been  hastily  assembled,  and  that  they  are  not  of  proved 
capacity ;  that  the  preparations  have  been  hurried  and  the 
rehearsals  inadequate.  Nor  are  these  deficiencies  to  be 
countervailed  by  the  most  liberal  provision  of  scenic  fittings 
and  adornments.  Perhaps  success  of  a  complete  kind  could 
not  be  expected  for  the  work  under  any  circumstances,  its 
character  and  peculiarities  being  duly  considered  \  but  cer- 
tainly many  disappointments  might  have  been  spared  by 
a  more  judicious  system  of  stage  management  and  the 
securing  of  players  competent  to  figure  in  parts  of  impoit- 
ance.  For  "Corinne"  is  a  drama  of  the  French  romantic 
school,  depending  much  upon  the  action  of  well-drilled 
auxiliaries,  upon  the  perfect  rendering  of  the  details  of 
performance,  upon  the  arts  and  devices  pf  scene-painters, 
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property-masters,  costumiers,  and  other  functionaries  con- 
tributing to  theatrical  effect  and  spectacle ;  Tvhile  the  lead- 
ing characters  of  the  play  demand  at  the  hands  of  their 
representatives  a  certain  fervour  and  exaltation  of  manner 
and  utterance  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  common  players. 
The  author  deals  with  stirring  events,  which  are  supposed 
to  occur  at  a  most  exciting  period.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
France,  and  the  story  is  spread  over  some  twelve  years. 
In  the  earlier  scenes  the  coming  Revolution  is  but  a  small 
cloud  upon  the  horizon  ;  then  the  storm  bursts,  and  an 
attempt  is  made  to  depict  episodes  of  the  Terror,  until 
in  the  last  act  the  Abbaye  prison  is  shown,  with  the  mas- 
sacres that  occurred  at  its  gates  during  "  the  hundred  hours." 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  Mr.  Buchanan's 
method  of  treating  the  Revolution  has  not  rather  the 
effect  of  unduly  limiting  or  diminishing  its  significance. 
Mr.  Buchanan,  surely  founding  his  fiction  upon  fact,  ex- 
plains that  even  so  late  as  1792  religious  prejudices  were 
so  strong  in  France  that  ''  members  of  the  artistic  profes- 
sions were  not  merely  denied  the  rites  of  burial,  but  were 
again  and  again  refused  the  rites  of  milage."  By  "mem- 
bers of  the  artistic  professions"  probably  theatrical  per- 
formers only  are  referred  to ;  but  this  grievance,  great  as  in 
itself  it  was,  could  have  played  but  a  small  part  in  urging 
on  the  Revolution.  After  all,  very  few  could  have  suffered 
by  bigotry  and  persecution  of  this  miserable  sort,  and  the 
overturning  of  the  state  is  not  justly  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  players  were  liable  to  have  their  marriages 
annulled  by  the  Church,  and  were  not  permitted  interment 
in  consecrated  ground.  Mr.  Buchanan's  heroine  is  an 
actress  secretly  married  to  Vutor  de  Beauvoiry  who  after- 
wards becomes  known  as  the  Comte  de  Caivador.  Pre- 
sently Corinne  and  her  husband  are  desirous  to  make 
public  their  union,  and  to  renew  their  nuptial  vows  before 
the  altar  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde.  But  the  relations 
of  Victor  interfere,  and  obtain  important  assistance  from 
the  Abhk  de  Larose^  whose  lawless  love  Corinne  had  for- 
merly repulsed  with  scorn,  and  who  is  eager  for  revenge. 
Accordingly  he  induces  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  not  only 
to  forbid  the  public  marriage,  but  to  proclaim  the  former 
clandestine  union  of  the  nobleman  and  the  actress  alto^ 
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gether  null  and  void,  and  to  threaten  the  lovers  with  the 
wrath  of  the  Church  if  they  venture  to  act  in  contravention 
of  his  authority.      Vic/or  submits  to  this  shameful  decree, 
and  quits  Corinne  at  the  altar,  not  again  to  encounter  her 
until  many  years  have  elapsed     The  youth's  conduct  is 
not  heroic,  but  it  is  intelligible  enough,  and  it  is  not  espe- 
cially blameworthy.     Nevertheless    Victor  is  very  bitterly 
regarded  both  by  Corinne  and  her  brother  Raoul^  an  artist 
who  is  occupied  with  the  new  ideas,  and  advocates  revolu- 
tionary measures,  mainly,  however,  because  of  personal 
reasons  and  out  of  private  pique.     He  had  loved  a  lady  of 
title,  the  ComUsse  dt  la  Vallee^  who  had  trifled  with   his 
affections  and  declined  his  suit.     Thereupon  he  had  vowed 
vengeance  against  the  whole  nobility  of  France.     Raoul 
and  the  Abhk  are  therefore  both  vindictively  inclined  for 
like  causes  —  the    pangs    they  feel    as   despised    lovers. 
Corinne  and   Victor  meet  at  a  fete  given  by  the  Abb^  in 
the  gardens  of  his  chateau  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
and  permit  themselves  awkward   and   monotonous  mis- 
understandings.    Victor  believes   Corinne  to  be  the  mis- 
tress of  the  Abbe;  Corinne  believes  Victor  to  be  the  lover 
of  the  Comtesse  de  la   Vallke,     These  mistakes  are  of  an 
artificial  kind ;  they  are  altogether  independent  of  sound 
sense  and  adequate  evidence.     The  revolutionary  mob, 
headed  by  Raoul^  arrives  from  Paris ;  Corinne  attitudinises 
with  a  red  flag,  and  consternation  spreads  among  the  guests 
of  the  AbbL     In  the  last  act  Victor  is  seen  to  be  prisoned 
in  the  Abbaye,  with  Raoul  for  his  jailor.     Raoid  is  the  very 
weakest  of  Jacobins.     Upon  the  reappearance  of  his  old 
love,  the  Comtesse  de  la  Vallee^  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant 
girl,  he  is  tempted  to  betray  the  cause  of  the  Revolution, 
and  to  aid  in  the  escape  of  the  aristocrats.    The  massacre 
of  the  prisoners  then  commences,  the  place  of  Stanislas 
Maillard,  the  mock  judge  of  the  Abbaye,  being  filled  upon 
the  stage  by  no  less  a  personage  than  Marat  himself,  who 
had  appeared  in  an  earlier  scene  as  the  horse-leech  of  the 
Comte  (TArtois,     One  of  the  earliest  victims  is  the  wicked 
Abbi  de  Larose,  whose  situation  moves  him  to  exhibit  the 
most  abject  terror.     By  recourse  to  a  not   very  likely 
expedient,  the  dramatist  succeeds  in  sparing  the  life  of 
Victor;  and  the  curtain  falls  upon  the  death  of  Corinne^ 
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the  result  of  exhaustion  and   protracted  suffering,  both 
mental  and  physical 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  "  Corinne  "  is  a  satis- 
factory work.  The  writing  is,  for  the  most  part,  careful, 
sound,  and  vigorous,  if  the  inclinings  towards  poetic  dic- 
tion and  sentiment  are  only  intermittent.  There  is  real 
dramatic  power  in  many  of  the  situations,  and  the  attention 
of  the  audience  is  rarely  permitted  to  flag.  But  the  fable 
is  deficient  in  compactness,  and,  while  possessing  certain 
interesting  qualities  of  its  own,  is  not  especially  sympa- 
thetic Mr.  Buchanan  does  not  marshal  his  incidents  very 
adroitly ;  they  assume  at  times  something  of  a  "  clubbed  " 
formation;  nor  does  he  succeed  invariably  in  rendering 
them  lifelike  and  credible.  His  characters  are  apt  to  wear 
a  conventional  air,  and  are  but  faintly  outlined,  as  though 
drawn  by  a  hand  uncertain  of  its  own  intention;  while 
their  movements  seem  to  be  too  often  of  a  purposeless  and 
inconsequential  kind.  Marat^  for  instance,  should  hardly 
have  been  introduced  into  the  play,  unless  he  could  be 
intrusted  with  a  more  prominent  share  in  the  business  of 
the  scene;  his  presence  is  only  a  disturbing  influence,  for 
he  absorbs  attention  and  excites  expectation,  which,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  cannot  be  gratified.  It  is 
always  desirable  that  great  names  should  not  be  attached 
to  small  parts.  In  the  present  instance,  although  the 
representative  of  Marat  plays  discreetly  and  with  con- 
scientious forbearance,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  por- 
traiture he  presents  is  of  an  acceptable  kind.  A  practised 
low  comedian,  Mr.  Atkins  is  misemployed  when  he  is 
thrust  into  such  a  part  And  generally  the  author  suffered 
because  of  the  shortcomings  of  his  interpreters.  In  the 
hands  of  an  actress  of  any  distinction,  no  doubt  the  char- 
acter of  Corinne  might  prove  theatrically  effective  in  a 
considerable  degree ;  but  Mrs.  Fairfax  has  scarcely  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  her  art  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  exhibits 
good  intentions  as  the  Ahbk  de  Larose.  As  Raouly  Mr. 
Forrester  is  unable  to  find  histrionic  opportunities;  but 
the  inefiectiveness  of  the  part  is  perhaps  chargeable  rather 
to  the  author  than  to  the  actor.  As  Victor  de  Beauvoir 
Mr.  Warner  is  animated  and  emotional  enough,  displaying 
unexpected  pathos  in  the  prison  scene. 
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CII. 

''PERIL." 

[Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre.— October  1876.] 

M.  Sardou's  "Nos  Intimes,"  of  which  "PerU"  is  an 
adaptation,  is  a  familiar  work  in  this  country.  It  was 
represented  here  in  187 1  by  a  French  company,  which 
included  Mdlle.  Fargueil,  MM.  Parade,  Delannoy,  and 
Brindeau ;  and  already  English  versions  of  the  comedy — 
called  "Friends  and  Foes"  and  "Our  Friends"  respec- 
tively— had  been  produced  at  the  St  James's  and  Olympic 
Theatres,  For  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  "Nos  In- 
times  "  has  been  translated  anew  by  authors  calling  them- 
selves Messrs.  Saville  and  Bolton  Rowe,  names  that  savour 
of  harlequinade  humour. 

M.  Sardou  cannot  boast  the  wit  of  M.  Dumas,  but  then 
he  is  not  burdened  with  those  curious  didactic  ambitions 
which  form  a  distracting  element  in  the  works  of  the  author 
of  "La  Dame  aux  Camillas."  M.  Sardou  is  a  humorist 
with  a  strong  tendency  towards  caricature ;  he  is  bent  upon 
diverting  his  audience  at  all  costs.  If,  in  such  wise,  his 
art  suffers,  so  much  the  worse  for  his  art.  Of  his  comedies 
it  may  be  said  generally  that  they  each  contain  a  great 
variety  of  characters,  many  amusing  incidents,  one  impres- 
sive situation,  and  a  weak  last  act  in  which  an  incoherent 
story  is  brought  to  an  unsatisfactory  conclusion.  He  is 
certainly  adroit  in  shifting  his  dramatis  persona  hither  and 
thither,  so  that  while  they  crowd  the  stage  they  do  not 
confuse  the  spectator;  but  they  have  often  no  distinct 
mission  in  the  play,  and  seem  to  pertain  rather  to  one 
of  those  "  entertainments "  in  which  eccentric  figures  are 
formally  and  successively  introduced,  but  own  no  real 
relationship  to  each  other.  In  "Nos  Intimes"  he  has 
endeavoured  to  set  forth  the  experiences  of  a  man  with 
many  friends  and  the  trouble  they  occasion  him.  He 
entertains  them  at  his  country-house,  and  they  repay  his 
hospitality  with  the  grossest  ingratitude.     They  malign  and 
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insult  him ;  they  find  fault  with  his  every  proceeding ;  they 
labour  to  make  him  wretched ;  one  of  the  party,  indeed, 
seeks  to  seduce  from  him  the  affections  of  his  young  wife. 
He  is  convinced  at  last  of  the  true  nature  of  his  guests, 
and  rejoices  greatly  when  his  house  is  rid  of  them.  The 
teaching  of  the  story,  so  far  as  it  may  be  supposed  to  teach 
anything,  is  to  the  cynical  effect  that  friendship  is  a  delu«> 
sion,  and  that  a  man's  bitterest  foes  are  those  with  whom  he 
seems  most  intimate,  and  to  whom  he  has  been  unceasingly 
kind  and  generous.  No  doubt  M.  Sardou  would  disclaim 
any  moral  purpose  whatever ;  he  presents  a  caricature  for 
his  audience  to  laugh  at,  and  that  duty  done,  there  is  an 
end  of  his  thoughts  and  wishes  on  the  subject  But  the 
absence  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  dramatist  leads  to 
lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  spectators.  They  fail 
to  interest  themselves  in  events  which  the  author  has  taken 
pains  to  invest  with  an  unreal  air.  They  are  enabled  to 
set  their  own  practical  experiences  of  life  in  opposition  to 
his  extravagant  opinions,  and  the  result  tends  to  his  discom- 
fiture. The  personages  and  occurrences  of  "  Nos  Intimes  " 
are  repellent  to  belief.  It  is  perceived  promptly  that  no 
such  country  gentleman  as  M.  Sardou's  hero  ever  existed 
— that  such  a  strangely  conducted  country-house  as  his  is 
inconceivable,  and  that  the  friends  who  plague  him,  if 
probable  in  any  degree,  are  not  probable  as  guests  in  the 
abode  of  a  sane  man.  For  it  is  to  be  noted  that  these 
despicable  creatures  do  not  claim  kindred  with  their  host, 
the  tie  of  blood  being  usually  accepted  as  a  tolerable 
explanation  of  much  rudeness  of  demeanour  and  speech ; 
they  behave  shamefully,  because  they  call  themselves  and 
he  calls  them  his  friends,  and  for  no  other  reason.  But 
who  has  any  pity  to  spare  for  a  man  with  odious  friends  ? 
He  is  a  fool  both  for  making  them  and  for  not  breaking 
with  them. 

At  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  the  scene  of  "Nos 
Intimes"  is  transferred  from  France  to  England,  and  the 
dramatis  person<z  boast  English  names.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  change  the  venue  and  the  citizenship  of  French  comedy 
and  its  characters.  No  pains  have  been  spared,  and  indeed 
considerable  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in  the  matter ; 
but,  at  most,  the  play  has  been  denationalised  somewhat. 
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An  artificial  view  of  French  life  and  manner  and  idiosyncrasy 
is  hardly  to  be  converted  into  an  acceptable  picture  of  Eng- 
lish society.  Throughout  the  play  it  is  felt  that  the  char- 
acters, the  motives  swaying  them,  the  situations  in  which 
they  appear,  the  relationship  they  bear  to  each  other,  the  air 
they  breathe,  are  not  of  Britannic  nature.  The  masquerade 
may  be  clever  enough  and  well  sustained,  but  every  domino 
hides  a  Frenchman.  The  hero  no  longer  shoots  a  fox  that 
preys  upon  his  poultry,  but  a  hare  that  nibbles  his  carnations. 
In  on&  of  Mr.  Du  Manner's  pleasant  illustrations  of  nursery 
humours  certain  children  are  seen  discussing  the  why  and 
the  wherefore  of  Adam  and  Eve's  expulsion  from  Eden. 
"  Perhaps  they  shot  a  fox,"  suggests  little  Jack,  the  squire  s 
son.  No  such  utterance  could  have  proceeded  from  a 
French  child.  No  social  law  makes  vulpicide  a  crime  in 
France.  But  the  incident,  even  with  its  change  of  animals, 
fails  in  effect  upon  the  English  stage.  The  dramatist  seems 
to  be  ridiculing  the  interest  he  had  exerted  himself  to 
excite,  and  a  consequent  sense  of  injury  afflicts  the  spec- 
tators ;  their  regard  has  been  obtained  from  them  by  false 
pretences.  A  husband  with  good  reason  to  be  jealous  is 
supposed  to  be  lying  in  wait  to  assassinate  his  wife's  lover ; 
in  truth,  he  is  only  making  extraordinary  exertions  to 
slaughter  a  hare  that  destroys  his  flowers !  So  trivial  an 
explanation  of  conduct  that  seemed  to  be  so  serious  is  an 
affront  to  the  lookers-on.  But  this  is  M.  Sardou's  way.  The 
love  scenes  between  Lady  Ormortd  and  Captain  Bradford 
would  seem  to  demand  grave  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
dramatist.  A  friend  is  betraying  his  trust,  a  wife  is  perilling 
her  honour,  a  home  is  about  to  be  wrecked.  Yet  M. 
Sardou  views  the  position  as  farcical  and  absurd.  The 
lady  is  allowed  to  suppose  that  her  lover  suffers  from  heart 
disease ;  she  is  eager  on  that  account  to  subdue  his  excite- 
ment \  she  believes  that  his  protests  will  induce  aneurism, 
that  if  he  kneels  at  her  feet  he  will  expire  there.  The 
audience  laugh,  as  they  well  may,  for  the  scene  is  most 
amusing;  but  it  makes  havoc  of  the  story.  M.  Sardou, 
however,  is  quite  content  to  purchase  incidental  eiOfect  at 
the  expense  of  general  interest  In  the  same  way  the 
characters,  laboriously  introduced,  labelled  as  it  were  with 
certain  peculiarities  or  special  infirmities,  readily  abandon 
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these  after  they  have  met  with  due  recognition.  Sir  Wood- 
bine Grafton^  for  instance,  a  querulous,  selfish,  East  Indian 
Civil  servant,  with  a  disordered  liver  and  a  dreadful  temper, 
completely  loses  his  individuality  as  the  play  progresses. 
He  is  no  longer  to  be  distinguished  from  Sir  George 
OrmoncPs  other  ill-conditioned  friend,  the  lawyer  Mr. 
Crossley  Beck. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  "  Peril "  fails  to 
entertain.  In  truth  it  pleases  greatly,  if  rather  as  a  farce 
than  as  a  portrayal  of  fact,  scarcely  a  dissentient  voice 
interfering  with  the  cordiality  of  its  reception.  Jt  has  been 
set  upon  the  stage  with  a  carefulness  and  a  regard  for 
detail  only  impeachable  on  the  score  of  laboriousness  and 
excess.  The  oak  hall  at  Ormond  Court,  with  its  staircase, 
fireplace,  bay-window,  carvings,  armour,  and  trophies  of 
arms,  is  a  triumph  of  scenic  decoration.  It  is  very  pic- 
turesque, and,  moreover,  possesses  that  draughty  look 
which  often  attends  the  interiors  of  ancient  mansions. 
The  luxurious  boudoir  of  Lady  Ormond  is  marked  by  an 
eccentric  tastefulness  that  is  probably  secure  of  sympathy 
in  these  times.  The  decorations,  however,  suggest  an' 
ornithological  craziness  on  the  part  of  her  Ladyship  unac- 
counted for  by  an3rthing  in  the  comedy.  The  acting  is 
throughout  excellent.  As  an  original  portrait,  the  Sir 
Woodbine  Grafton  of  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  deserves  special 
mention,  with  an  expression  of  regret  that,  owing  to  no 
fault  of  the  actor's,  the  character  declines  in  force  as  the 
play  proceeds,  and  sinks  at  last  into  mere  commonplace. 
Miss  Robertson,  if  in  the  earlier  scenes  inclined  to  excess 
of  artificial  airs  and  graces,  displays  genuine  power  in  the 
third  act,  when  Lady  Ormond  repels  the  advances  her 
indiscretion  had  justified.  Mr.  Bancroft  is  a  satisfactory 
representative  of  the  rather  unsatisfactory  character  of  Sir 
George,  Mr.  Charles  Sugden  appears  commendably  as 
Captain  Bradford ;  and  Mr.  W.  Younge,  a  very  youthful 
actor,  obtains  deserved  applause  as  Percy  Grafton^  Sir 
Woodbinds  son,  a  precocious  schoolboy,  who  reads  Boc- 
caccio, and  suffers  much  from  attempting  to  smoke  a 
Trichinopoly  cheroot.  The  peevish  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crossley  Beck^  are  forcibly  presented  by  Mr.  Kemble  and 
Mrs.  Leigh  Murray ;  and  Mr.  Kendal,  wearing  a  wig  of  an 
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unnatural  flaxen  hue,  plays  with  great  spirit  J?r.  ITiamion^ 
2l  homoeopathic  physician  who  administers  quite  allopathic 
doses  of  good  counsel  to  his  patients.  Miss  Buckstone 
personates  with  grace  and  intelligence  Lucy  Ormond^  Sir 
Georges  daughter,  who  ultimately  becomes  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Thornton. 


cm 
*' RICHARD  III.*' 

[Lyceum  Theft tre. — Febraary  1877.] 

The  restoration  to  the  stage  of  Shakspeare's  "Richard 
III."  reflects  credit  upon  the  Lyceum  management. 

"  The  only  rule,"  writes  Hazlitt,  "  for  altering  Shakspeare 
is  to  retrench  certain  passages  which  may  be  considered 
either  superfluous  or  obsolete,  but  not  to  add  or  transpose 
anything."  At  the  Lyceum  no  additions  are  made  to  the 
text,  but  the  retrenchments  are  very  considerable,  while, 
chiefly  in  order  to  avoid  too  frequent  shifting  of  the  scenes, 
there  occurs  occasional  transposition  of  the  incidents. 
Here  and  there,  too,  may  be  noted  a  certain  indefensible 
system  of  culling  effective  lines  from  the  suppressed  scenes 
to  enrich  the  preserved  portions  of  the  play.  Probably  no 
two  students  of  the  poet  could  come  to  precise  agreement 
as  to  the  passages  they  would  omit  from  his  text  The 
method  of  condensation  adopted  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
has  certainly  produced  an  effective  acting  drama,  in  the 
course  of  which  no  line  is  spoken  which  is  not  contained 
in  Shakspeare's  play.  And  the  fact  that  the  Lyceum 
company  includes  several  very  inefficient  performers  may 
be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  excision  of 
much  matter  which  otherwise  might  well  have  been  re- 
tained. If,  for  instance,  we  are  to  have  a  ranting  Duke  of 
Clarence^  it  seems  but  prudent  to  limit  his  opportunities  of 
speech;  and  so,  considering  the  monotonous  violence  of 
Miss  Bateman's  Margaret  of  Anjou,  there  is  sound  judg- 
ment manifested  in  the  elimination  of  that  vociferous 
character  from  the  later  acts  of  the  tragedy.     In  truth. 
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the  adequate  representation  of  one  of  Shakspeare's  his- 
tories demands  the  combination  of  more  performers  of  the 
first  class  than  can  now  be  readily  assembled  in  a  London 
theatre. 

The  revival  greatly  interested  the  audience ;  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  assumption  of  a  new  and  arduous 
part  by  Mr.  Irving  was  generally  viewed  as  a  matter  of  still 
more  importance.  Of  late  there  has  been  a  measure  of 
decline  in  the  fervour  of  the  reception  awarded  to  Mr. 
Irving's  performances  of  Shakspeare.  It  is,  of  course, 
difficult  to  maintain  enthusiasm  at  its  first  fever-heat,  and 
reaction  is  apt  to  follow  upon  emotional  excesses.  But  if 
there  has  been  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  actor,  some 
fickleness  should  certainly  be  charged  against  his  public. 
The  ardent  admirers  of  his  HamUt  should  certainly  have 
shown  themselves  more  content  than  they  confessed  them- 
selves with  both  his  Macbeth  and  his  Othello^  seeing  that  all 
three  impersonations  were  closely  united  by  similarity  of 
intellectual  view  and  histrionic  method.  But  the  charm  of 
novelty  perhaps  made  its  absence  seriously  felt ;  and  fre- 
quent performance,  nightly  wear  and  tear,  seemed  to  affect 
the  tragedian  injuriously,  heightening  the  defects  and  extra- 
vagances of  his  manner  of  art  As  Richard^  however,  it  is 
likely  that  Mr.  Irving  may  regain  any  favour  he  has  forfeited, 
and  even  attach  to  himself  a  section  of  critical  opinion  that 
has  held  itself  unsympathetically  aloof  from  his  Shak- 
spearian  efforts.  Those  confirmed  habits  or  tricks  of  accent 
or  pronunciation,  of  gesture,  of  gait,  of  facial  expression, 
hitherto  denounced  as  disfiguring  ''mannerisms,"  are  not 
out  of  harmony  with  the  individuality  of  Richard;  for 
Richard  is  very  much  of  what  actors  call  a  "character 
part,''  and  permits  of  the  minute  and  special  rendering  of 
personal  and  physical  traits  and  peculiarities.  Glosier  enters 
immediately  upon  the  rising  of  the  curtain ;  there  is  no 
need  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  spectators  in  regard  to 
him,  for  his  character  has  been  sufficiently  exhibited  and 
developed  in  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  "  King  Henry 
VI."  Mr.  Irving,  looking  very  like  Louis  XL^  is  content 
to  represent  the  deformity  of  '*  hard-favoured  "  Richard  by 
means  merely  of  rounded  shoulders  and  a  halting  walk. 
In  the  earlier  scenes  there  is  some  want  of  repose  and 
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repression.  Richard^  who  has  proclaimed,  "  I  am  myself 
alone,"  and  avowed  that  he  has  "neither  pity,  love,  nor 
fear,"  seems  deficient  in  mental  fortitude,  in  self-confidence 
and  sufficiency.  But  the  actor  is  assuredly  to  be  excused 
for  any  nervousness  that  may  have  interfered  with  his  inten- 
tions, or  led  to  an  unequal  expenditure  of  his  resources. 
At  present  his  impersonation  suffers  from  over-emphasis 
and  excess  of  elaboration  \  and  yet  these  defects  are  really 
merits,  in  so  far  as  they  indicate  his  devoted  study  of  his 
text,  his  desire  that  no  line  or  point  of  it  should  fail  in  effect 
through  lack  of  zeal  or  painstaking  on  his  part  The 
incredible  scene  of  the  wooing  of  Lady  Anne  is  skilfully 
represented,  and  admirable  art  is  displayed  in  Gloster's 
dealings  with  the  kinsfolk  of  the  Queen  and  in  his  encounter 
with  Margaret  of^  Anjou.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Richard^ 
in  right  of  the  intensity  and  thoroughness  of  his  villany, 
always  commands  the  favour,  admiration,  and  even  a 
measure  of  the  sympathy  of  his  audience ;  they  are  carried 
away  by  his  superb  force  of  character ;  they  perceive  that 
ihe  other  dramatis  persona  are  but  puppets  in  his  hands, 
and  that  he  is  very  fully  possessed  of  the  kingly  attributes 
of  sagacity,  energy,  indomitable  courage,  and  signal  power 
of  command,  the  while  he  is  endowed  with  an  apprecia- 
tion of  humour  that  is  even  in  advance  of  lago^s  sense 
of  jocosity.  Mr.  Irving  capitally  depicts  RicharcPs  enjoy- 
ment of  his  own  villany,  and  of  the  mocks  and  jibes 
and  insults  he  heaps  upon  friends  and  foes  alike.  Hypo- 
crisy has  always  a  comic  leaven  upon  the  stage,  and 
Richard's  powers  of  dissimulation,  his  ability  to  "  wet  his 
cheeks  with  artificial  tears  and  frame  his  face  to  all  occa- 
sions," his  affectation  of  religion  and  piety — notably  in  the 
scene  with  the  Lord  Mayor — are  represented  with  extra- 
ordinary fulness  and  force,  and  win  very  cordial  applause. 
The  rebuke  of  Buckingham  is  no  longer  delivered  as  a 
wild  burst  of  passion,  but,  much  more  judiciously,  is  spoken 
with  considerable  calmness,  and  yet'  with  a  malignant, 
bitter,  and  menacing  contempt  that  is  extremely  effective. 
Throughout  the  play,  indeed,  the  desire  of  the  actor 
appears  to  be  to  depict  Richard  not  as  the  petulant,  vapour- 
ing, capering,  detonating  creature  he  has  so  long  been 
represented  in  the  theatre,  but  as  an  arch  and  polished 
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dissembler,  the  grimmest  of  jesters,  the  most  subtle  and 
the  most  merciless  of  assassins  and  conspirators,  aiming 
directly  at  the  crown,  and  ridding  himself  one  by  one  of 
every  obstacle  appearing  on  his  path  thitherward — "  hewing 
his  way  out  with  a  bloody  axe,"  smiling  and  "  murthering 
while  he  smiles" — and  gifted  or  afflicted  with  a  certain 
diabolical  delight  in  his  own  enormities.  At  the  same 
time  it  should  be  stated  that  the  scenes  really  demanding 
passionate  interpretation,  such  as  the  arrest  and  condem- 
nation of  Bastings^  the  bearing  of  Richard  upon  the  inter- 
ception of  his  march,  and  his  treatment  of  the  messengers 
bringing  tidings  of  the  successful  advance  of  Richmond, 
were  rendered  with  sufficient  force.  Exhaustion  of  voice 
and  a  rather  hysterical  display  of  remorse  weakened  the 
effect  of  the  tent-scene.  Here  Richard  seemed  embarrassed 
with  the  velvet  and  ermined  robes  he  had  carried  with  him 
from  Westminster  to  Bosworth  Field,  and  too  much  dis- 
posed to  make  strange  attitude  and  curious  gesticulation 
serve  as  means  of  depicting  anguish  of  mind  and  the  pangs 
of  a  guilty  conscience.  The  performance  will  without 
doubt  gain  by  the  further  consideration  the  artist  can  now 
bring  to  his  undertaking;  experience  will  teach  him  to 
economise  his  forces,  to  reduce  the  inequalities  of  his 
portraiture,  and  to  rid  himself  of  the  minor  defects  of 
redundant  action  and  excessive  play  of  face.  But  as  it 
stands,  this  representation  of  Shakspeare's  Richard  may 
surely  take  its  place  among  the  most  remarkable  of  his- 
trionic achievements.  As  an  actor's  first  impersonation  of 
a  part  entirely  new  to  him,  it  is  startling  in  its  originality, 
its  power;  and  completeness. 


CIV. 
"ARTFUL  CARDS.** 

[GWety  Theatre— February  1877.] 

"  Artful  Cards  "  is  the  inelegant  title  of  Mr.  Bumand's 
"new  farcical  comedy,*'  which  owes  its  existence  to  the 
Palais  Royal  play  of  **Ztf  C/^,"  by  MM.  Duru  and  Labiche. 
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The  hero  of  the  -story  is  a  Mr,  Spicer  Rumford^  a  weak 
gentleman  with  a  foolish  fondness  for  dissipation,  whose 
limited  means,  however,  forbid  much  indulgence  of  his 
tastes  in  that  respect  He  is  married  to  a  rich  wife ;  but 
Mrs,  Rumford  has  absolute  control  of  her  fortune,  holds 
the  purse-strings  very  tightly,  and  allows  him  a  rather 
paltry  income.  Mr,  Rumford  tries  hard,  by  "cooking" 
his  accounts  and  by  carnying  protestations,  to  extract 
further  payments  from  his  wife  \  but  she  is  very  suspicious 
of  his  good  faith,  and  has  indeed  sufficient  reason  to  dis- 
trust professions  of  love  which  are  invariably  accompanied 
by  applications  for  money.  The  play  sets  forth  the 
nocturnal  misadventures  of  Mr,  Rumford  upon  an  occa- 
sion when  he  has  eluded  his  wife's  vigilance,  and,  professing 
to  be  engaged  in  important  legal  business,  has  really  visited 
a  beautiful  Polish  Countess  at  her  lodgings  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Leicester  Square.  The  Countess  Asteriski  is  an 
adventuress  of  a  very  bad  class.  She  is  in  league  with  a 
gang  of  desperadoes,  who,  pretending  to  be  foreign  noble- 
men, keep  a  gaming-table,  and  victimise  all  they  can  lure 
to  their  board  of  green  cloth.  Mr,  Rumford  is  easily 
induced  to  play,  and  is  at  first,  to  his  great  delight, 
permitted  to  win  largely ;  but  presently  he  finds  himself 
a  loser  to  a  considerable  amount.  He  is  stripped,  not 
only  of  all  the  money  in  his  immediate  possession,  but  also 
of  his  watch  and  chain,  and  is  constrained  to  give  his 
note  of  hand  in  acknowledgment  of  his  further  liabilities. 
The  gambling-house  is  entered  by  the  police,  but  detection 
is  avoided  by  the  sudden  conversion  of  the  roulette-table 
into  a  piano  and  the  assumption  of  musical  instruments 
by  the  gamblers,  so  that  the  constables  have  the  air  of 
interrupting  a  harmless  concert.  It  is  thought  prudent, 
however,  that  the  company  should  disperse ;  and  soon  Afr. 
Rumford,  much  flushed  and  confused  from  the  effects  of 
the  Countess's  champagne,  finds  himself  in  Piccadilly, 
wearing  an  Ulster  coat  that  clearly  belongs  to  a  much 
taller  man,  and  still  carrying  the  trombone  he  had  snatched 
up  on  the  entry  of  the  police  into  the  gambling-house. 
He  has  no  money  to  pay  for  a  cab  to  his  home  in  the 
Avenue  Road,  nor  is  he  able  to  reward  a  friendly  police- 
man,  who  relieves  him   of  the  inconvenient  trombone. 
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But  Mr,  RumforcPs  distresses  need  not  be  related  further 
in  detail.  He  arrives  home  at  last  in  a  very  soiled  and 
troubled  state,  to  submit  to  severe  cross-examination  at 
the  hands  of  his  wife ;  his  answers  and  explanations  being 
of  the  most  hopelessly  entangled  and  contradictory  kind. 
However,  Mrs,  Rumford  is  not  altogether  blameless ;  it  is 
shown  that  in  her  husband's  absence  she  had  attended  an 
appointment  with  a  foreigner  in  Kensington  Gardens  to 
pay  a  large  sum  of  money  in  exchange  for  certain  compro- 
mising letters.  There  ensues  a  sort  of  mutual  hushing-up 
of  the  peccadilloes  of  both  husband  and  wife  ;  an  amnesty 
is  proclaimed,  forgiveness  is  interchanged,  and  the  play 
ends  with  Mr,  Rumforc^s  recovery,  in  some  rather  unintel- 
ligible way,  of  the  money  lost  to  the  Countess  and  her  con- 
federates at  the  Leicester  Square  gambling-house. 

"  Artful  Cards "  i&  endowed  with  all  the  absurdities  of 
farce,  but  it  is  not  without  the  diverting  qualities  of  that 
class  of  production.  The  story  is  indeed  scarcely  more 
reasonable  or  conceivable  than  the  plot  of  a  pantomime, 
and  yet  it  is  very  successful  in  moving  the  spectators  to 
laughter.  The  incidents  are  oftentimes  in  themselves 
exceedingly  droll,  and  Mr.  Burnand  has  enriched  the 
dialogue  of  the  original  with  an  abundance  of  jests,  of  the 
odd,  vivacious,  good-humoured  kind  peculiar  to  himself. 
But  no  doubt  the  play  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  very 
favourable  reception  it  met  with  to  the  popularity  of  Mr. 
Toole  and  to  his  extraordinary  exertions  in  the  part  of 
Spicer  Rumford,  Mr.  Toole,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  a 
practised  interpreter  of  farce,  and  is  able  to  make  the 
most  of  every  comical  opportunity ;  but  there  is  always  a 
sort  of  natural  foundation  for  his  exuberant  humour ; 
the  growth  may  be  luxuriant  and  eccentric,  but  the 
stock  is  of  a  simple  and  homely  sort;  and  something 
recognisable  as  life-like  and  real  is  discernible  even  in 
the  wildest  of  his  freaks  and  frolics.  In  the  first  act 
little  incident  occurs;  he  has  to  appear  only  as  a  hen- 
pecked husband  anxious  to  conciliate  and  extract  money 
from  his  rich  and  rather  acrid  partner,  while  bent  upon 
a  night  of  lively  entertainment  with  his  nephew  Fred 
Flutter,  But  in  the  second  act,  the  scene  representing 
the  drawing-room  of  the   Countess  Asteriski^  Mr,  Spicer 
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Rumford  is  perceived  to  be  a  figure  scarcely  less  ludicrous 
and  grotesque  than  the  waiter  in  the  last  act  of  "  Tottle's." 
Mr,  Rumford  has  hurriedly  attired  himself  in  a  dress-suit 
that  does  not  fit  him ;  he  has  misgivings  that  are  not  with- 
out warrant  as  to  the  shape  and  position  of  his  white  tie ; 
his  shirt-studs  have  betrayed  him  and  abandoned  their 
proper  posts — he  suspects  them  of  wriggling  down  into  his 
dress-boots ;  he  would  conceal  their  defection  by  holding 
his  hand  upon  his  breast,  but  unfortunately  his  cheap  kid 
gloves— of  course  very  much  too  long  in  the  fingers — have 
split  in  the  most  disastrous  way,  and  through  their  rents 
his  red  knuckles  are  painfully  revealed.     But  the  reader 
can  picture  to  himself  Mr.  Toole's  struggles  with  these 
difficulties  of  dress  and  deportment,  and  can  further  imagine 
the  comedian's  appearance  when  he  enters  Piccadilly,  with 
a  broken  hat  and  muddy  boots,  oppressed  with  a  trombone, 
and  wearing  an  Ulster  coat  of  undue  length.     His  inter- 
view with  the  policeman  is  the  next  absurdity,  and  then 
follows  his  furtive  return  home  and  his  desperate  attempts 
to  convince  his  suspicious  wife  of  the  reasonableness  of  his 
extravagant  conduct.    These  exploits  secured  the  complete 
success  of  the  representation. 


I 


cv. 
''ROBERT  MACAIRE.'' 

[Gaiety  Theatre.— February  1877.] 

The  once-famous  melodrama  of  "  Robert  Macaire  "  is  now 
presented  in  a  compressed  form  and  with  excision  of  its 
more  startling  incidents.  There  is  "  a  time  to  sleep  *'  for 
melodramas  as  for  other  things,  and  '^  Robert  Macaire  "  is 
fast  passing  away  to  that  crowded  shelf  from  which  plays 
are  not  taken  down  again.  The  success  enjoyed  by  the 
production  upon  its  first  appearance  some  fifty  years  ago 
was  not  due  to  its  own  merits,  but  rather  to  the  talent  for 
gag  and  blague  of  its  early  representatives — mainly,  indeed, 
to  the  remarkable  force,  humour,  and  histrionic  genius  of 
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Frdd^ric  Lemaitre.  He  was  quick  to  perceive  that  the 
conventional  cut-throat  of  the  theatre,  such  as  the  dramatist 
had  intended  him  to  represent,  was  no  longer  secure  of 
applause ;  was  likely,  indeed,  to  be  received  with  censure ; 
and  thereupon  he  invented  the  extraordinary  combination 
of  jocosity  and  ruffianism,  of  grand  airs  and  ragged  gar- 
ments, pf  burlesque  and  tragedy,  which,  in  the  person  of 
Robert  Macaire^  came  upon  the  stage  as  a  new  revelation. 
The  traditions  of  Lemattre  are  so  far  respected  at  the 
Gaiety  that  Robert  is  dressed  after  the  original  fashion — 
he  remains  true  to  his  tattered  and  patched  red  pantaloons, 
his  fragmentary  gloves,  and  his  very  long-tailed  coat;  he 
dances  with  his  old  agility,  wields  his  bludgeon  dexterously 
as  of  yore,  and  still  takes  snuff  out  of  the  circular  box, 
whose  squeaking  lid  always  brings  to  the  mind  of  Jacques 
Strop  terrible  suggestions  of  the  creaking  of  the  guillotine ; 
but  in  truth  the  vitality  of  the  play  is  almost  extinct 
"Robert  Macaire"  was  last  seen  in  London  about  ten 
years  ago,  when  Mr.  Fechter  was  tenant  of  the  Lyceum 
Theatre;  his  Robert^  however,  was  not  one  of  his  best 
efforts,  and  he  obtained  less  applause  than  did  Mr.  Wid- 
dicomb,  the  Jacques  Strop  of  the  performance.  At  the 
Gaiety,  Mr.  CoUette  is  vigorous  and  animated,  although 
he  is  without  the  depth  of  tragic  power  which  should 
underlie  the  levity  of  Robert  Macaire^  and  impress  the 
audience  with  a  sense  of  his  absoluteness  and  enormity 
as  a  malefactor.  In  the  part  of  Jacques  Strop  Mr.  Toole 
displays  very  singular  grotesque  force.  It  is  understood 
that  eccentricity  of  every  kind  is  consistent  with  a  proper 
representation  of  this  character.  Mr.  Toole  fully  avails 
himself  of  the  privilege  thus  permitted  him — he  is  the 
personification  of  wild  caricature ;  he  revels  in  the  utmost 
extravagance  of  speech,  attitude,  and  gesture.  At  the  same 
time  in  his  portrayal  of  nervous  agitation  and  convulsive 
panic  there  are  touches  of  fantastic  art  within  the  reach 
of  few  living  actors  of  comedy,  or  indeed  of  tragedy  either. 
The  favour  now  extended  to  "  Robert  Macaire  "  is  entirely 
due  to  the  surprising  performance  of  the  representative  of 
Jacques  Strop;  otherwise  the  play  only  subsists  as  a  curious 
relic  of  the  past  That  it  will  survive  to  any  very  distant  date 
is  hajrdly  to  be  expected,  nor  indeed  much  to  be  desired 
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CVL 

"THE    VICARAGE/' 

[Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre.— April  1877.] 

Some  five-and-twenty  years  ago  "The  Cosy  Couple,"  an 
English  version  of  M.  Octave  Feuillet's  "  Le  Village,"  was 
produced  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  then  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Madame  Vestris.  The  adapter  was  Mr.  George 
H.  Lewes — "  Mr.  Slingsby  Irawrence,"  as  he  was  wont  to 
designate  himself  in  those  days;  the  players  were  Mr. 
Charles  Mathews  and  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Mat- 
thews ;  and  the  scenic  accessories  were  most  tasteful  and 
complete — for  Madame  Vestris  had  greatly  reformed  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  theatre  in  that  regard  The 
little  drama  afforded  the  liveliest  satisfaction  to  the  public, 
and  enjoyed  many  representations.  Nevertheless  "The 
Cosy  Couple  "  is  not  very  well  remembered  in  these  times, 
or  it  would  hardly  have  been  thought  necessary  to  translate 
"  Le  Village "  anew,  and  to  reproduce  the  work  as  "  The 
Vicarage,  a  Fireside  Story,"  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre. 
It  may  be  said  at  once,  however,  that  the  adapter,  "  Mr. 
Saville  Rowe,"  has  accomplished  his  supererogatory  task 
creditably  enough,  if  he  has  sometimes  appeared  perplexed 
between  a  desire  to  be  real  and  colloquial  in  his  dialogues, 
and  a  disposition  to  indulge  in  speeches  of  high-flown 
quality.  The  main  defects  of  "The  Vicarage"  are,  in 
truth,  due  to  "  Le  Village,"  ivhich  is  not  so  much  a  play  as 
a  little  anecdote  related  in  a  dramatic  fashion.  M.  Feoillet 
could  hardly  in  the  first  instance  have  contemplated  the 
representation  of  "  Le  Village  "  upon  the  stage ;  the  story 
is  so  unsubstantial  and  artificial.  There  is  a  graceful  in- 
genuity worthy  of  the  author  in  his  notion  of  the  traveller's 
tales  of  adventure  and  enterprise  disturbing  the  domestic 
peace  and  unsettling  the  minds  of  his  two  old  friends,  who 
lead  secluded  lives  in  a  remote  provincial  district ;  but  the 
theme  seems  to  shrivel  up  before  the  fierce  light  of  the 
stage-lamps,  falls  lifeless  when  attempt  is  made  to  embody 
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it  in  a  theatre.     It  becomes  necessary  for  histrionic  pur- 
poses to  heighten  the  distresses  of  the  story,  until  its  un- 
reahty  and  incredibility  stand  too  plainly  revealed,  sensi- 
bility is  perceived  to  be  running  to  seed,  and  the  sentiment 
of  the  situation  is  discovered  to  be  false.     Moreover,  a 
painfully  discordant  note  is  struck  when  the  traveller  is 
supposed  to  be  moved  by  a  spirit  of  revenge,  and  would 
part  the  attached  husband  and  wife,  simply  because  thirty 
years  before  th.e  lady  had  rejected  his  addresses  as  a  lover. 
Even  when  M.  Feuillet's  work  was  first  performed,  it  was 
felt  that  his  facts  had  been  unduly  strained  for  the  sake  of 
stage  effect ;  but  what  was  untrue  then  in  "  Le  Village  "  is 
still  more  untrue  now  in  "  The  Vicarage."    The  story  would 
probably  have  attached  more  belief  to  itself  if  it  had  been 
considerably  antedated  and  far  removed  firom  comparison 
with  the  conditions  of  modern  existence ;  if  its  events  had 
been  referred,  for  instance,  to  the  last  century,  and  the 
characters  had  assumed  hair-powder  and  shoe-buckles.     It 
is  impossible  to  credit  that  a  modem  clergyman  of  middle 
age,  however  retired  may  be  his  manner  of  life,  could  bring 
about  such  serious   perturbation  as  does  the  J^ev.   Mr, 
Haygarth  in   "The  Vicarage,"  by  a  simple  proposal  to 
spend  a  three  weeks'  holiday  upon  the  Continent.     Mrs, 
Haygarthy  objecting  to  separate  from  her  husband  even  for 
so  brief  a  period,  might  fairly  offer  to  accompany  him  ;  but 
she  avoids  so  obvious  a  course,  and  prefers  to  plunge  into 
the   deepest   sorrow,   pining   over   the   thought   that   her 
husband  is  unhappy,  and  that  she  has  failed  in  her  wifely 
duty  of  making  his  home  comfortable  and  agreeable  to  him. 
"  The  Vicarage  "  had  the  advantage  of  careful  representation 
before  a  well-disposed  audience,  and  moved  as  much  com- 
miseration perhaps  as  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  subject 
would  permit;  yet  the  performers  must  surely  have  felt 
themselves  somewhat  removed  from  the  range  of  legitimate 
sympathy.     The  few  playgoers  present  who  bore  in  mind 
"  The  Cosy  Couple  "  no  doubt  preferred  that  earlier  version, 
in  which  care  was  taken  to  dwell  rather  upon  the  humours 
than  the  dolours  of  the  story ;  its  pleasantness  and  sprightli- 
ness  were  insisted  on,  and  its  pathos  underwent  no  suppres- 
sion, only  it  was  not  played /?rfe,  as  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Theatre  3  the  play  was  altogether  less  solemn  in  tone,  and 
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therefore  more  thoroughly  satisfactory.  Mr.  Kendal  under- 
takes ^he  part  formerly  filled  by  Mr.  Charles  Mathews,  and 
spares  no  pains  to  portray  the  travelled  bachelor,  who  is 
now  called  Mr.  George  Clarke^  C.B. ;  the  actor  has  not 
yet  contrived,  however,  to  suit  his  histrionic  method  to  the 
limited  area  of  the  theatre,  and  is  needlessly  boisterous  and 
gesticulatory.  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  is  a  most  lifelike  repre- 
sentative of  the  country  clergyman,  Mr.  Haygarih;  and 
upon  the  character  of  the  vicar's  wife,  which  lies  apart  from 
her  ordinary  occupation  upon  the  stage,  Mrs.  Bancroft 
brings  to  bear  her  most  refined  art,  performs  with  all  that 
command  of  pathetic  expression,  sensitive  play  of  face,  and 
musical  management  of  voice,  for  which  she  has  been  justly 
applauded  on  so  many  previous  occasions. 


CVII. 
"LONDON    ASSURANCE.'* 

[Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre.— April  1877.] 

"London  Assurance"  has  undergone  revision  on  the 
part  of  its  author,  and  is  now,  by  compression  of  the 
later  and  weaker  scenes,  played  in  four  acts  instead  of  fis^. 
The  comedy,  which  dates  from  1841,  and  may  be  ac- 
counted Mr.  Boucicault's  "  Vivian  Grey,"  enjoyed  upon  its 
first  production  the  support  of  a  specially  strong  company ; 
but  the  extraordinary  success  of  the  work  was  not  solely 
due  to  that  fact,  for  it  has  scarcely  pleased  in  a  less  degree 
when  represented  by  far  inferior  performers.  As  the  first 
work  of  a  very  young  writer,  "London  Assurance"  is  surely 
without  its  compeer  in  the  whole  of  our  dramatic  repertory; 
its  literary  merits  are  considerable,  and  the  perception  of 
theatrical  effectiveness  disclosed  by  the  work  in  its  every 
scene  is  most  surprising.  It  is  not  of  course  pretended 
that  nature  has  been  very  closely  followed  by  the  author ; 
in  its  portrayal  of  real  life  and  manners  "  London  Assur- 
ance" is  as  faithful  or  as  faithless  now  as  ever  it  was. 
Some  concession  has  been  made  to  the  changes  wrought 
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by  time  and  fashion — the  characters,  now  make  men- 
tion of  express  trains  where  once  they  spoke  of  post- 
horses,  and  refer  to  the  opera  where  originally  they  talked 
of  the  ballet — otherwise  the  dialogue  has  been  but  little 
altered.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  well  if,  while  Mr. 
Boucicault  was  engaged  in  the  task  of  revision,  he  had 
struck  his  pen  through  certain  exuberant  passages,  which 
can .  scarcely  be  so  dear  to  him  now  as  once  they  were, 
perhaps,  and  which  too  much  resemble  dead  boughs  upon 
a  tree  that  is  in  other  respects  fairly  sound.  But  in  1841 
it  was  hardly  possible  for  a  young  dramatist  to  avoid  the 
flowers  and  figures  of  speech  which  Sheridan  Knowles  had 
rendered  popular,  and  to  this  we  owe  without  doubt  the 
strange  rhapsodies  of  which  Mr.  Boucicault's  dramatis 
persona  are  from  time  to  time  delivered.  Max  Harkaway 
still  gives  vent  to  his  astounding  description  of  '*  the  chase 
in  full  cry ; "  Charles  Courtley  is  as  liberal  with  his  rhodo- 
montade  as  heretofore;  and  Grace  is  still  permitted  to 
speak  of  "  the  first  tear  that  glistens  in  the  opening  eye  of 
morning,"  "  the  silent  song  breathed  by  the  flowers,"^ — an 
Irish  melody  without  doubt, — "the  thrilly  choir  of  the 
woodland  minstrels,  to  which  the  modest  brook  trickles 
applause,"  and  to  retain  her  extraordinary  account  of  Lady 
Gay :  "  Natufe  in  some  frolic  mood  shut  up  a  merry  devil 
in  her  eye,  and  spiting  Art,  stole  joy's  brightest  harmony 
to  thrill  her  laugh,  which  peals  out  sorrow's  knell " — with 
much  more  wordy  trash  of  the  same  sort.  It  is  to  be  un- 
derstood, however,  that  "  London  Assurance  "  is  a  comedy 
of  high  spirits.  The  characters  were  at  no  time  new  to  the 
stage,  but  they  were  admirably  suited  to  their  first  repre- 
sentatives; and  perhaps  in  1841  languor  and  apathy  were 
not  such  prevalent  moods  and  affectations  as  in  these 
later  days.  Something  of  what  may  be  called  Tom-and- 
Jerryism  still  survived,  or  Charles  Courtly  would  not  have 
entered  in  quite  so  inebrious  a  condition,  nor  would  he 
have  appropriated  so  freely  the  door-knockers  of  his  neigh- 
bours. The  success  of  the  representation  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Theatre  demonstrates  the  vitality  of  "  London 
Assurance ; "  certainly  it  has  survived  the  departure  of  the 
comedies  by  the  same  hand  that  followed  it.  "  The  School 
for  Scheming,"  "Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts,"  '''Alma 
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Mater,"  "  Love  in  a  Maze,"  "  The  Irish  Heiress,"  seem  to 
have  vanished  altogether  from  the  stage.  The  performers 
who  most  distinguish  themselves  are  those  whose  air  of 
natural  gaiety  best  qualifies  them  for  the  hilarious  and 
frolicsome  duties  devolving  upon  them.  Mrs.  Bancroft 
plays  I^ert  with  charming  brightness  and  sauciness;  and 
Mr.  Honey  as  Mark  Meddle  displays  abundant  comicality 
and  grotesqueness.  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  provides  an  artistic 
impersonation  of  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly ;  and  the  valet, 
Cool^  is  represented  in  a  very  lifelike  manner  by  Mr. 
Sugden.  Mr.  Bancroft's  Dazzle  may  be  credited  with 
energy,  good-humour,  and  good  intentions,  at  any  .rate; 
and  Mr.  Kendal,  though  inclined  to  over-act,  is  yet  to  be 
viewed  as  a  comp^t^t  Charles  Courtly.  Mrs.  Kendal  is 
scarcely  seen  to  advantage  as  Lady  Gay ;  and  certainly 
Mr.  Kemble  is  rather  dull  than  droll  as  Dolly  Spanker, 
But  the  representation  generally  seemed  to  afford  satisfac- 
tion to  the  audience. 


CVIII. 
^'THE    LYONS    MAIL.*^ 

[Lyceum  Theatre. — May  1877.] 

The  old  melodrama  of  "  The  Courier  of  Lyons  "  endures 
and  thrives  less  because  it  is  founded  upon  fact,  and  traces 
its  source  to  a  real  cause  ctllbre  of  the  days  of  the  Directory, 
than  by  reason  of  its  rapid  action,  its  exciting  incidents, 
and  the  opportunity  it  provides  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  sort  of  histrionic  exploit.  First  represented  at.  the 
Thditre  de  la  Gaiet^,  Paris,  in  1850,  the  play  underwent 
adaptation  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Charles  Reade,  and  was 
produced  by  Mr.  Charles  Kean  at  the  Princess's  Theatre 
in  1854,  With  the  new  title  of  "The  Lyons  Mail,"  it 
has  now  been  revived  in  order  that  Mr.  Irving,  following 
Mr.  Kean's  example,  may  sustain  the  two  characters  of  the 
worthy  M.  Lesurques  and  the  villanous  Dubosc.  In  Paris 
the  dramatist,  divided  between  his  regard  for  truth  and 
his  sense  of  poetical  justice,  supplied  the  work  with  two 
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terminations.  If  on  one  night  M,  Lesurques  was  hurried 
to  the  guillotine,  on  the  next  a  reprieve  arrived,  his  life 
was  spared,  and  Dubosc  was  understood  to  suffer  in  his 
stead ;  just  as,  two  centuries  ago,  it  was  the  fashion  of  the 
English  stage  to  end  "Ronaeo  and  Juliet"  now  as  a 
tragedy,  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  lovers,  and  now  as  a 
comedy,  with  their  happy  marriage.  Mr.  Charles  Reade 
has  disdained  compromise  of  this  kind,  sharing  perhaps 
the  Laureate's  repugnance  for  "  a  lie  which  is  half  a  truth." 
In  "  The  Lyons  Mail "  at  the  Lyceum,  as  in  "  The  Courier 
of  Lyons ''  at  the  Princess's,  the  real  nature  of  the  catas- 
trophe has  been  wholly  disregarded  \  the  play  concludes,  as 
the  audience  would  have  it  conclude — in  the  approved 
way,  with  the  escape  of  the  innocent  and  the  punishment 
of  the  guilty.  In  the  theatre  the  requirements  of  fiction 
may  not  be  neglected ;  and  if  facts  stand  in  the  way — so 
much  the  worse  for  the  facts  1 

The  intrinsic  qualities  of  the  work  are  not  remarkable ; 
it  does  not  aim  at  literary  distinction,  it  has  been  denied 
the  relief  of  humour,  and  it  presents  no  heroine  strongly 
appealing  to  sympathy.  But  the  play  is  ingeniously  con- 
trived in  regard  to  the  "  dual  impersonation,"  for  the  sake 
of  which  it  really  exists,  and  certainly  the  story  interests 
in  spite,  if  not  because,  of  the  violence  and  rudeness  of  its 
transactions.  Productions  of  this  class  are  not  to  be 
subjected  to  the  rules  governing  classical  or  poetic  tragedy. 
The  melodramatic  Medea  is  well  entitled  to  slay  her 
children  before  the  people,  and  indeed  to  make  very  clear 
to  the  pit  the  thoroughness  of  the  butchery ;  the  crimes  of 
the  cut-throat  Dubosc  are  not  held  to  be  by  any  means  too 
horrible  for  achievement  in  the  presence  of  the  audience. 
Certainly  there  is  rather  a  slaughter-house  air  about  certain 
of  the  incidents,  such  as  the  stabbing  of  Jeanne^  the 
wretched  woman  whom  Dubosc  has  betrayed  and  plundered, 
and  the  brutal  murder  of  the  postilion  and  guard  of  the 
mail-coach ;  but  the  purveyor  of  melodrama  feels  himself 
bound  to  thrill  his  public,  to  make  their  blood  curdle  and 
their  flesh  creep,  by  any  expedients  that  may  occur  to  him. 
"The  Lyons  Mail,"  however,  is  raised  somewhat  above 
ordinary  melodrama,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  con- 
struction, and  the   necessity  for  the  two  characters  of 
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Lesurques  and  Duhosc  being  impersonated  by  the  same 
actor.     On  this  account  performers  of  eminence  have  lent 
their  aid  to  a  production  which   otherwise  they  could 
scarcely  have  countenanced     There  is  art  of  course  in 
this  feat  of  portraying  alternately  vice  and  virtue,  if  it  may 
be  removed  somewhat  from  "  the  purpose  of  playing,"  and 
if  it  directs  the  regard  of  the  audience  less  to  the  drama 
itself  than  to  one  of  the  conditions  of  its  representation. 
The  question  of  identity  has  to  be  presented  in  a  very 
practical  form  to  the  spectators ;  the  actor  is  required  to 
pass  rapidly  from  one  character  to  the  other;  to  depict 
with  the  same  brush,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment, 
physical  likeness    and    moral    unlikeness.      Mr.   Charles 
Kean's  efforts  in  this  respect  were  highly  successful ;  Mr. 
Irving's  performance  is  as  fully   deserving  of  applause. 
As  an  actor,  Mr.  Irving  is  characterised  by  peculiarities 
of  aspect,  gait,  and  demeanour  which  are  not  readily  laid 
aside,  and  might  be  thought  to  interfere  with  his  present 
undertaking,    and    to    render    the    resemblance    existing 
between  Dubosc  and  Lesurques  too  striking  for  credibility 
or  for  the  purposes  of  the  drama.     But  the  actor  is  able  to 
overcome  all  difficulty  of  this  kind ;  his  Dubosc  resembles 
his  Lesurques  only  in  stature  and  4n  shape  of  features.     It 
may  be,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Irving,  adhering  to  the  traditional 
method  of  personating  the  characters,  renders  them  too 
dissimilar — either  lays  excess  of  stress  upon  the  refinement, 
the  elegance,  and  the  dignity  of  Lesurques^  or  else  exagger- 
ates the  coarseness  and  the  brutality  of  Dubosc    Hardened 
criminal  as  he  is,  Dubosc  is  yet  the  captain,  the  intellect, 
and  the  master-spirit  of  the  gang  of  robbers ;  something  of 
the  highwayman  of  the  last  century — the  rude  gaiety,  the 
brave  bearing,  of  Captain  Macheath  for  instance,  may  pos- 
sibly have  distinguished  him.     Likeness  does  not  depend 
merely  upon  trick  of  face ;  it  rests  considerably   upon 
general  air  and    bearing.     In   "The    Lyons    Mail"   the 
audience  are  lefl  unconvinced  by  the  persistency  of  the 
witnesses  as  to  the  identity  of  the  characters;  they  are 
not  really  so  much  alike  as  they  are  stated  to  he ;  in  truth 
the  actor  displays  more  versatility  than  is  required.     Mr. 
Irving  s  greatest  success  is  obtained  in  the  second  act ;  he 
represents  powerfully  Lesurque^  anguish  of  mind  when  the 
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proof  of  his  guilt  strengthens  more  and  more,  and  Jerome^ 
his  father,  denounces  hjni  as  an  assassin,  and  proposes  to 
him  suicide  as  the  only  escape  from  infamy.  The  actor's 
exertions  were  rewarded  by  frequent  and  well-merited 
applause.  The  reception  of  the  play  was,  indeed,  most 
enthusiastic. 


CIX. 
"THE    MOONSTONE.'* 

[Olympic  Theatre— September  1877.] 

The  new  drama  of  "  The  Moonstone,"  which  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins  has  founded  upon  his  famous  novel  of  that  name, 
is  perhaps  more  ingenious  than  interesting.  The  story 
in  the  course  of  its  transfer  to  the  stage  has  undergone 
considerable  change,  and  especially  suffers  by  the  sup- 
pression of  its  more  romantic  qualities.  The  great  yellow 
diamond  stolen  from  the  forehead  of  the  God  of  the  Moon 
at  the  siege  of  Seringapatam  has  been  deprived  of  its  super- 
natural attributes  \  it  is  no  longer  an  object  of  veneration 
to  mysterious  Brahmins  pertinaciously  seeking  for  it,  and 
capable  of  any  crime  in  their  anxiety  to  repossess  it ;  the 
play  presents  matters  after  a  more  prosaic  fashion,  and 
greatly  reduces  the  value  of  the  gem  as  a  means  of  impressing 
and  exciting^.  It  is  now  simply  a  precious  stone,  endowed 
with  little  more  historic  interest  than  attaches  to  any  other 
diamond  contained  in  a  jeweller's  shop ;  it  is  appropriated 
for  a  time  by  a  gentleman  in  a  somnambulistic  state  as  the 
result  of  an  indigestible  supper;  but  it  is  ultimately  re- 
covered, and  is  destined,  we  learn,  as  the  curtain  falls,  not 
to  adorn  again  the  forehead  of  the  Indian  idol,  but  to  be 
broken  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  incidents  of 
the  novel  have,  indeed,  undergone  a  general  process  of 
simplification,  retrenchment,  and  reform.  Franklin  Blake 
is  no  longer  plied  with  opium ;  no  Ezra  Jennings  appears 
to  startle  people  with  his  piebald  hair,  and  to  dissolve  the 
mystery  of  the  plot  by  registering  the  delirious  ravings  of 
Mr.  Candy,  the  Frizinghall  general  practitioner;  and  all 
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mention  is  forborne  of  the  eccentric  hous^naid  Rosanna 
Spearman,  whose  unrequited  passion  for  Franklin  led  to 
her  secreting  the  smeared  nightgown  which  proved  his 
guilt  in  a  japanned  tin  case  buried  in  the  Shivering  Sand. 
Altogether,  the  drama  gratifies  less  than  the  novel;  the 
subject  is  better  suited  to  narration  than  to  representation. 
It  is  perhaps  a  defect  in  Mr.  CoUins's  art,  when  it  becomes 
to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  stage,  that  it  leaves 
nothing  to  the  imagination  of  the  audience ;  every  incident 
in  the  story  is  formally  set  forth  and  fully  proved,  as  it  were, 
upon  oath,  like  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice ;  each  link  in 
the  chain  of  events  is  duly  forged,  welded,  and  perfected. 
There  is  an  artistic  conscientiousness  about  this  system  of 
composition  which  tends  greatly  to  the  convincing  and 
charming  of  the  reader,  who  is  far  less  disposed  than  is  the 
playgoer  to  meet  the  author  half-way,  to  take  things  for 
granted,  and  to  connive  cordially  at  his  own  illusion. 
Readers  may  be  said  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  jury, 
and  to  pronounce  a  sober  verdict  upon  circumstances  that 
have  been  strictly  and  legally  demonstrated ;  whereas  play- 
goers more  nearly  resemble  the  irresponsible  lookeis-on  in 
court,  who  are  privileged  to  rush  at  random  conclusions, 
to  be  swayed  hither  and  thither  by  their  prepossessions,  and 
to  applaud  anything  that  happens  to  please  them  at  the 
moment  A  certain  tediousness  afflicts  at  intervals  the 
play  of  "  The  Moonstone  "  from  the  dramatist's  devotion  to 
circumstantial  relation.  It  is  somewhat  trying  to  have  to 
listen  while  curious  cases  are  cited  in  proof  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  somnambulism,  and  extracts  are  read  from  such 
works  as  Combe  on  "  Phrenology  "  or  EUiotson's  "  Human 
Physiology"  in  reference  to  diseased  brains  or  disordered 
stomachs.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  when  the  condi- 
tions under  which  Mr.  Collins  elects  to  write  allow  of  his 
being  dramatic,  he  is  very  dramatic  indeed.  The  scene, 
for  instance,  in  the  third  act  where  Rachd  denounces  her 
lover  as  a  thief,  and  treats  with  pitiless  scorn  his  protesta- 
tions of  innocence,  is  admirably  forcible  and  effective. 
And  generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  author  has  displayed 
excellent  skill  in  contriving  a  compact  drama  out  of  such 
superabundant  materials.  There  is  no  incoherence  or  un- 
intelligibility;  the  spectator  is  never  required  to  refer  to 
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the  book  to  obtain  comprehension  of  the  play.  Mr. 
CoUins's  constructive  power  has  even  tempted  him  to  un* 
usual  regard  for  the  prescriptions  of  the  classical  drama. 
The  scene,  representing  the  inner  hall  of  Miss  Verinder's 
country-house,  remains  unchanged  throughout,  and  the 
action  is  confined  to  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours. 

**The  Moonstone"  is  carefully,  and  sometimes  very 
effectively,  represented;  the  players  so  far  following  the 
author  as  to  be  thoroughly  dramatic  when  he  permits  them, 
and  in  some  degree  dull  when  he  is  too  prosily  insistent 
upon  detail.  Miss  Pateman  seemed  at  first  content  to  be 
but  a  fashion-book  figure,  artificial  and  apathetic:  as  the 
play  proceeded,  however,  the  lady  developed  unexpected 
resources,  and  the  scenes  of  Rachels  conflict  with  her  lover 
Franklin  were  rendered  with  genuine  abandonment  to  the 
passion  of  the  situation.  Miss  Pateman's  energy  and  in- 
tensity received,  as  they  well  deserved,  the  heartiest  ap- 
plause. Mr.  Neville  is  successful  iff  the  rather  thankless 
part  of  Franklin  Blake,  whose  monotonous  occupation  it  is 
to  be  incessantly  displaying  amazement  at  his  own  dis- 
honesty. Mr.  Swinbourne,  an  actor  \yell  practised  in  the 
poetic  drama,  brings  an  air  of  Macduff  or  some  such  hero 
to  his  portrayal  of  Sergeant  Cuff,  the  detective  officer ;  the 
actor's  solemn  sententious  manner  is  impressive,  however, 
and  is 'not  without  a  certain  humour  of  its  own.  Betteridge, 
the  old  butler,  is  forcibly  and  elaborately  represented  by 
Mr,  Hill^  whose  comicality  will  not  be  denied.  Miss 
Clocks  who  in  the  play,  it  must  be  confessed,  wearies  far 
more  than  she  amuses,  is  personated  by  Mrs.  Seymour,  an 
actress  prone  to  exaggeration  and  indiscreetly  anxious  to  be 
drolL 


ex. 

''THE  HOUSE  OF  DARNLEY." 

[Court  Theatre.— October  1877.] 

A  CRITIC  wrote  concisely  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton's  play  of 
"  Not  so  Bad  as  we  Seem,"  that  it  was  "  not  so  good  as  we 
expected"    Perhaps  a  like  judgment  might  fairly  be  passed 
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upon  the  noble  author's  posthumous  comedy,  "  The  House 
of  Darnley."  It  was  inevitable,  however,  that  Lord  Lytton's 
fame  should  stimulate  hope  unduly.  The  author  of  "  The 
Lady  of  Lyons "  and  of  "  Money "  may  reasonably  be 
reckoned  the  most  successful  English  dramatist  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  may  be  said  at  once  that  with 
those  established  works  the  new  comedy  cannot  afford 
comparison.  But  in  estimating  the  worth  of  "  The  House 
of  Darnley"  it  is  very  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
peculiar  conditions  under  which  it  is  submitted  to  the 
public.  The  play  was  left  in  an  unfinished  state;  the 
whole  of  the  last  act  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Coghlan, 
who  was  without  other  clue  than  his  fancy  could  suggest 
as  to  the  original  design  of  the  dramatist.  More  than  any 
other  literary  work,  a  drama  must  benefit  by  revision  and 
reconsideration  on  the  part  of  its  author;  in  such  wise 
weak  points  in  construction  may  be  strengthened,  gaps  in 
the  story  supplied,  the  dialogue  braced,  and  the  action 
quickened.  "The  House  of  Darnley"  has  been  denied 
these  advantages,  and  without  doubt  suffers  seriously  from 
the  lack  of  them. 

At  what  period  of  his  career  Lord  Lytton  wrote  his  four 
acts  we  are  uninformed.  He  may  have  freshly  remembered 
Macready's  vigour  and  passion  and  Helen  Faucit's  musical 
elocution  when  he  first  thought  of  placing  upon  the  stage 
the  dignified  banker  Darnley  and  his  fond  if  fantastic  wife. 
Lady  Juliet  The  work  is  true  to  the  elder  traditions  of 
comedy.  The  characters  own  something  of  the  theatrical 
stateliness  of  a  past  time ;  they  speak  sententiously ;  their 
phrases  ring  harmoniously,  are  endowed  with  oratorical 
regard  for  ornament.  The  dialogue  is  conducted  in  what 
used  to  be  called  "numerous  prose,"  relieved  at  intervals 
by  artificial  banter  and  repartee  of  the  kind  dear  to  Pelham 
and  Kenelm  Chillingley ;  of  the  colloquialisms,  the  slang, 
and  the  "chaff"  of  our  later  drama,  "The  House  of 
Darnley  "  exhibits  few  traces.  Lord  Lytton  held  that  the 
speeches  of  the  players,  like  their  complexions,  needed 
the  assistance  of  cosmetics ;  that  the  stage  should  so  mirror 
Nature  as  to  show  her  at  her  shapeUest,  and  invest  her 
proportions  with  heroic  grace  and  symmetry.  It  is  to  be 
said,  however,  that  the  dramatist's  characters  do  not  forfeit 
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substantiality  or  semblance  to  flesh  and  blood  for  all  the 
exaltation  of  their  demeanour.  They  interest  and  impress, 
as  though  realism  had  been  strictly  regarded  in  their 
composition,  and  they  differed  but  little  from  the  vapid 
creatures  of  everyday  life.  The  ear  soon  becomes  attuned 
to  the  changed  key  and  the  loftier  concord  of  their  dis- 
course. In  truth,  the  play  does  not  suffer  practically 
from  its  artificial  character,  pronounced  though  this  be. 
A  certain  sense  of  pleasure  results,  indeed,  from  the 
spectacle  of  these  dignified  personages,  with  their  measured 
speeches,  their  florid  sentiments,  their  polished  airs,  and 
formal  manners. 

But  the  story  set  forth  by  the  play,  while  it  contains 
several  robust  scenes,  is  of  slight  and  infirm  constitution. 
The  dramatis  persona  are  required  to  connive  too  mani- 
festly and  mechanically  at  their  own  distresses.  They 
open  and  shut  their  eyes,  they  speak  or  are  silent,  they 
understand  or  misunderstand  «ach  other,  rather  in  com- 
pliance with  the  exigencies  of  the  plot  dian  with  the 
dictates  of  reason.  The  jealousy  and  distrust  that  arise 
between  Damley  and  his  wife  are  not  of  natural  growth ; 
they  are  the  forced  plants  of  a  playwright's  heated  imagi- 
nation. There  is  defective  art  in  the  treatment  of  the 
mysterious  lady  introduced  in  the  first  act  and  then 
apparently  forgotten  by  the  original  author;  she  is  seen 
no  more  until  Mr.  Coghlan  is  constrained  to  bring  her 
again  upon  the  scene  for  the  sake  of  a  superfluous  ex- 
planation in  the  fifth  act.  Of  co\irse  the  audience  dispel 
promptly  the  mystery  concerning  her,  and  decide  upon 
her  first  appearance  that  she  is  the  victim  of  the  profligate 
Sir  Francis  Marsden^  that  she  is  the  long-lost  sister  of  the 
amiable  philosopher  Mr,  Mainwaring^  and  that  she  has 
been  generously  assisted  in  her  misfortunes  by  the  rich 
and  exemplary  DamUy,  But  a  benevolent  gentleman  who 
is  so  injudicious  as  to  secrete  a  lady  in  a  St  John's  Wood 
villa,  must  be  prepared  to  have  his  charitable  motives 
misinterpreted,  especially  by  his  wife,  when  informed  by 
accident  of  her  husband's  curious  proceedings.  The 
Damleys  of  real  life  do  not  act  in  this  way ;  but  if  the 
Darnley  of  the  stage  did  not  so  conduct  himself,  the 
comedy  would  terminate  at  its  second  scene.     Nor  is  it 
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probable  that  DanUey  would  so  long  defer  relating  to 
Mainwaring  the  fact  of  the  discovery  of  his  sister,  and 
the  pity  and  relief  her  sufferings  demand.  The  effective 
scene  in  which  the  husband,  by  reciting  a  sort  of  apologue, 
warns  his  wife  and  her  lover  of  their  perilous  position, 
seems  borrowed  from  the  "Gabrielle"  of  Emile  Augier; 
while  it  must  be  in  strange  ignorance  or  defiance  of  the 
Neighbour  Constance  of  Sheridan  Knowles  and  the  Lady 
Gay  Spanker  of  Mr.  Boucicault  that  Lord  Lytton  has 
intrusted  his  Miss  Placid  with  yet  another  description  of 
a  fox-hunt  Among  the  other  stale  expedients  of  the  play 
may  be  noted  Mi&s  Flacid's  efforts  to  escape  marriage  with 
Mr,  Fyshe,  by  now  affecting  to  be  almost  dumbly  demure, 
and  now  assuming  the  airs  and  playing  ihe  pranks  of  a 
tomboy.  Of  Mr.  Coghlan's  last  act  the  dialogue  is  perhaps 
the  best  part  Poetic  justice  is  considered  in  the  termina- 
tion of  the  story,  and  yet  it  seems  clear  that  the  end  is 
not  brought  about  quite  after  Lord  Lytton's  manner. 
Lady  Julie fs  Sale  of  her  diamonds  to  avert  the  bankruptcy 
of  her  husband  should  rather  have  won  back  his  tenderness 
than  have  provoked  him  to  new  wrath. 

With  all  its  defects,  "The  House  of  Damley"  secures 
the  attention  and  the  respect  of  the  audience,  and  succeeds 
in  right  of  its  own  good  qualities,  and  not  merely  because 
of  the  esteem  in  which  the  performances  of  its  departed 
author  are  generally  held.  If  the  theme  be  weak,  it  is  yet 
strongly  handled,  and  demonstrates  sufficiently  the  wit  and 
the  humour  and  the  lite'rary  accomplishments  of  the  late 
Lord  Lytton.  The  characters  may  not  be  new  creations, 
but  they  are  forcibly  and  effectively  defined.  The  comedy 
has  been  provided  for  with  the  good  taste  and  liberality 
which  have  so  laudably  distinguished  Mr.  Hare's  manage- 
ment The  scenes  representing  the  oak  hall  at  ILard  Fits- 
hollmds  and  the  drawing-room  and  library  at  Mr,  Damley^s 
are  admirable  examples  of  the  pictorial  illusion  of  the 
theatre.  Mr.  Hare  plays  with  spirit  the  minor  part  of 
Mainwaring;  Mr.  Kelly  personates  Darnley  with  excellent 
force,  feeling,  and  self-command.  Mr.  Titheradge,  a  new 
actor,  is  a  creditable  representative  of  the  worthless  Sir 
Francis  Marsden ;  the  calm  timidity  and  the  deliberate 
and  calculating  selfishness  of  Mr,  Fyskc  are  perfectly  por- 
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trayed  by  Mr.  A.  Bishop.  The  part  of  Lady  Juliet  per- 
haps overtaxes  Miss  Ellen  Terry's  physical  resources; 
the  actress  is  required  to  iterate  her  griefs  and  to  maintain 
an  attitude  of  anguish  and  despair  during  too  protracted 
a  period.  The  character,  however,  could  hardly  have 
been  more  picturesquely,  gracefully,  or  pathetically  repre- 
sented. Miss  Amy  Roselle  is  most  vivacious  as  Miss 
Placid;  and  Miss  B.  Henri's  artistic  rendering  of  the 
little  part  of  the  mysterious  lady — the  playbill  does  not 
reveal  her  Christian  or  surname — is  well  deserving  of 
recognition. 


CXI. 

''DIPLOMACY.'^ 

[Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre. — ^January  1S78.] 

M.  Sardou's  comtdie-drame  "  Dora,"  first  represented  with 
singular  success  at  the  Th^^tre  du  Vaudeville  in  January 
last  year,  has  been  arranged  for  performance  in  English, 
and  is  now  called  "Diplomacy."  The  five  acts  of  the 
original  have  been  reduced  to  four,  and  many  changes 
have  been  effected,  in  regard  less  to  the  nature  of  the 
story,  however,  than  to  the  nationality  of  its  personages. 

The  play  is  a  result  of  that  frantic  hatred  of  spies  which 
has  flourished  in  France  since  the  war  with  Germany. 
The  political  sentiment  which  M.  Sardou  has  converted  to 
theatrical  uses  could  hardly  be  translated,  however.  A 
young  English  lady  charged  with  sending  to  Russia  a  plan 
of  the  fortifications  of  Constantinople  is  of  inferior  dra- 
matic value  to  the  young  Frenchwoman  accused  of  stealing 
important  despatches  and  selling  them  to  the  Germans. 
The  French  feeling  against  Germany  does  not  find  its 
equivalent  in  the  prejudice  entertained  by  certain  English- 
men against  Russia.  Maurillcu:^  the  young  diplomate  who 
marries  the  French  Dora^  appears  in  "  Diplomacy "  as  an 
English  officer,  one  Captain  Beauclerc^  who,  in  his  capa- 
city of  military  attachky  is  intrusted  with  the  conveyance 
of  political  papers  from   Paris  to  Vienna;  yet  Captain 
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Beauclerc  is  English  only  in  name,  or  he  retains,  at  any 
rate  in  his  treatment  of  his  wife  and  in  his  exhibitions  of 
indignation  and  grief,  much  of  Maurilla^s  French  frenzy 
of  manner.  Certainly  there  is  little  of  English  nature  in 
his  wild  despair,  his  strange  speech,  his  moanings  and 
sobbings,  when  he  is  constrained  to  credit  his  wife's  guilt ; 
nor  is  his  conduct  that  of  an  English  officer  when  he  ven- 
tures upon  the  proposal,  which  Dora  herself  rejects,  that 
he  shall  become  an  accomplice  in  her  sins,  and  that  they 
shall  continue  to  live  and  love  together  as  though  her 
alleged  acts  of  theft  and  treachery  had  never  been. 
FaverolU^  the  light-hearted  member  of  Parliament  who  acts 
as  the  good  genius  of  the  play,  now  becomes  Mr,  Beauclerc^ 
the  grave  elder  brother  of  Captain  Beaucl  re,  and  secretary 
of  the  Embassy  at  Paris ;  the  Baron  Vander  Krafts  the 
German  Fouch^,  who  employs  a  Cytheraean  cohort  of 
spies,  appears  as  Baron  Stein ;  the  young  Austrian  Tekly 
is  renamed  Count  Orloff;  and  the  Princess  Bariatine  finds 
representation  of  a  sort  in  the  person  of  Lady  Henry 
Fairfax^  supposed  to  be  the  wife  of  the  English  Minister 
at  Constantinople.  These  changes  have  been  accom- 
plished dexterously  enough ;  it  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  they  were  really  necessary,  or  whether  they  benefit 
appreciably  the  prospects  of  the  play  in  England.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  to  be  desired  that  an  author's  design  should  not 
be  interfered  with ;  while  changes  of  name  certainly  fail  to 
bring  about  conversions  of  nature  or  to  induce  the  ac- 
ceptance of  French  portraits  as  English  likenesses.  Dora 
and  the  Beauclercs  are  French  people  engaged  in  French 
adventures,  enduring  French  sufferings,  all  the  statements 
of  the  adapters  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

"  Diplomacy  "  is  a  thoroughly  effective  drama,  however, 
and  completely  succeeded  in  representation,  as  it  deserved 
to  succeed,  for  its  own  sake,  not  less  than  because  of  the 
merits  of  the  players.  M.  Sardou,  in  point  of  knowledge 
of  the  stage  and  skill  in  the  construction  of  a  plot,  has  no 
living  superior.  He  is  possessed  of  much  inventiveness, 
and  he  depends  considerably  upon  his  recollection.  He 
does  not  hesitate  to  lay  preceding  works  under  contribu- 
tion when  it  seems  to  him  that  they  can  enrich  his  fables 
by  a  character  or  a  situation,  an  effect  or  a  scene.     As  a 
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writer  he  may  be  surpassed  by  certain  of  his  contem- 
poraries; but  if  his  dialogue  sometimes  lacks  wit,  it  is 
rarely  deficient  in  animation  and  appositeness.  The  defects 
of  his  plays  arise  often  from  the  excess  of  his  merits.  He 
is  apt  to  be  super-subtle,  and  to  oppress  by  the  exuberance 
of  his  ingenuity.  The  spectator  grows  perplexed  some- 
times by  the  dramatist's  endless  encounters  of  wit  and 
skill,  the  constant  spectacle  of  wheel  within  wheel,  of 
diamond  cutting  diamond,  and  of  plot  opposed  by  counter- 
plot. And  now  and  then,  in  his  regard  for  the  mechanism 
of  his  task,  M.  Sardou  loses  sight  of  nature  altogether. 
Improbability  should  be  permitted  the  story-teller  as  an 
occasional  privilege,  but  there  is  danger  in  reducing  char- 
acters to  the  condition  of  mere  puppets,  moved  not  by 
reason,  but  jerked  hither  and  thither  in  accordance  with 
the  caprice  or  the  exigencies  of  their  showman.  The  plot 
of  "  Diplomacy  "  has  its  weak  places,  and  sometimes  seems 
to  hold  together  by  defying  verisimilitude  altogether,  and 
by  the  open  connivance  of  the  leading  dramatis  persona. 
In  the  English  version  of  the  comedy  the  first  and  second 
acts  are  combined,  and  the  Countess  Zickds  confession  is 
retrenched  \  she  no  longer  avows  her  early  sins  as  a  thief, 
a  beggar,  and  the  wife  of  a  forger,  by  way  of  preparing  the 
spectators  for  her  subsequent  purloining  of  the  despatch. 
The  strong  sdne  des  trots  kommes  occurs,  therefore,  in  the 
second  act  of  **  Diplomacy."  Here  Orloff  has  to  relate 
with  exceeding  reluctance  his  conviction  that  he  owes  his 
arrest  by  the  Russian  police  to  the  perfidy  of  Dora,  the 
bride  of  Captain  Beauclerc.  The  interview  which  follows 
between  the  newly-married  is  far  too  prolonged,  and 
scarcely  sustains  the  interest  which  had  been  excited  by 
the  earlier  scenes.  The  afflictions  of  the  husband  become 
wearisome  by  their  repetition  and  demonstrativeness,  and 
the  devices  of  the  dramatist  seem  to  be  here  very  near 
the  surface.  The  last  act  pertains  rather  to  vaudeville 
than  to  dranuy  or  even  to  comedie-drame.  Clearly  the 
Countess  Zicka^  supposing  her  a  living  creature,  would  not 
have  fallen  into  the  trap  laid  for  her;  but  it  was  indis- 
pensable that  the  play  should  end,  and  end  happily ;  so 
M.  Sardou  forthwith  takes  pains  to  be  comical,  and  forces 
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his  characters  to  assume  attitudes  upon  which  the  curtain 
may  comfortably  descend. 

Good  plays  make  good  players.  The  performance  of 
"Diplomacy"  left  little  to  be  desired,  and  was  entirely 
free  from  that  air  of  genteel  torpor  which  sometimes 
oppresses  the  stage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre.  Mr. 
Bancroft  contents  himself  with  the  small  part  of  Orloff^ 
and  relates  the  story  of  his  arrest,  and  of  his  consequent 
distrust  of  Dora^  with  artistic  forbearance  and  adroitness. 
Mrs.  Bancroft  strengthens  the  cast  by  the  spirit  with  which 
she  sustains  the  incredible  character  of  the  Countess  Zickeu 
Mr.  Clayton  is  impressive  as  the  elder  BeaucUrc^  and 
enchances  the  representation  by  his  skill  in  byplay  and 
facial  expression;  while  nothing  could  be  better  in  their 
way  than  the  Baron  Stein  of  Mr.  Cecil,  and  the  AlgU 
Fairfax  of  Mr.  Sugden.  As  Captain  Beauderc  Mr.  Kendal 
seems  over-anxious  to  be  impassioned,  and  declines  somp 
what  into  the  conventions  of  French  melodrama.  The 
character  of  Dora^  an  inghtne  with  a  capacity  for  pathetic 
and  even  tragic  expression,  hardly  suits  Mrs.  Kendal's 
present  means.  The  actress  plays  with  grace  and  skill; 
but  the  artifices  of  her  histrionic  manner  are  too  manifest, 
and  her  lack  of  youthful  impulsiveness  and  genuine 
spontaneity  is  seriously  felt  The  scenes  between  Dora 
and  her  husband  are  assuredly  clamorous  enough,  but 
deficient  in  the  qualities  which  rouse  the  sympathies  of  an 
audience. 


CXII. 
''A  FOOL  AND  HIS  MONEY.*' 

[Globe  Theatre.— January  1878.] 

Mr.  Byron's  new  comic  drama  has  obviously  been  written 
for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Toole.  The  dramatist  has  on  many 
previous  occasions  taken  the  measure,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
popular  comedian, — never  drawing  the  tape  too  tightly,  but 
allowing  him  always  room  enough  for  his  comicality  to 
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move  freely  in,  and  even  to  develop  itself  largely;  and 
perhaps  "A  Fool  and  his  Money"  is  hardly  inferior  t,o 
other  works  by  the  same  hand  contrived  with  a  like  object. 
Of  course  there  can  be  little  exercise  of  art  in  productions 
of  the  class ;  but  a  measure  of  ingenuity  is  needed  in  find- 
ing fresh  opportunities  for  the  actor,  and  in  helping  him  to 
make  the  audience  laugh  as  loudly  and  as  continuously  as 
possible.  The  bustle  and  the  exaggerations  of  farce  are 
permitted;  the  dialogue  may  be  studded  with  jokes  old 
and  new,  quips  and  cranks  of  all  kinds ;  the  story  may  be 
wildly  improbable ;  and  indeed  the  dramatist  is  fully  licensed 
to  do  what  he  lists,  provided  only  that  he  keeps  his  leading 
interpreter  actively  employed  and  constantly  before  the 
audience.  Mr.  Byron  has  again  selected  his  hero  from 
humble  life,  for  somehow  the  lowly  are  understood  to  be 
always  more  ridiculous  than  the  lofty,  and  exhibits  once 
more  that  familiar  frolic  of  Fortune,  which  consists  in  sud- 
denly enriching  a  poor  man  only  with  equal  promptitude 
to  reduce  him  again  to  his  original  condition.  Like  Mr. 
Thackeray's  "Jeames,"  Mr.  Byron's  Chawles  rises  from 
domestic  service  to  affluence ;  attempts  to  figure  as  a 
gentleman  of  property ;  and  then  resumes  his  former  state, 
poetical  justice  kindly  softening  his  fall  by  accommodating 
him  with  a  public-house  as  a  happy  retreat  for  the  rest  of 
his  days,  and  a  pretty  and  tender  housemaid  for  him  to 
take  to  wife.  This  Charles  Liquorpond^  or  Chawles,  as  he 
calls  himself,  and  is  always  called,  is  a  very  droll  person, 
who  deals  with  the  English  language  much  after  Mrs. 
Malapropos  manner,  but  is  chargeable  with  an  infirm  sense 
of  morality.  By  exercise  of  what  the  law  terms  "  undue 
influence,"  and  by  abuse  of  his  position  as  butler  and 
confidential  servant  in  the  household  of  an  invalid  old 
gentleman,  he  has  obtained  a  will  in  his  own  favour  and 
the  disinheriting  of  the  testator's  rightful  heir,  one  Percival 
Ransome,  He  purchases  an  estate  in  Wales,  affects  the 
airs  of  a  country  squire,  and  palters  with  his  love  for 
his  old  fellow-servant,  Mary  Draper  the  housemaid,  in 
his  ambition  to  marry  Miss  Vandeleur,  the  daughter  of 
a  showy  but  needy  relation  of  his  departed  master. 
Another  and  less  amusing  portion  of  the  story  relates 
to  the  adventures  oi-J^ercival  RansonUy  whose  fallen  for- 
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tunes  compel  him  to  accept  the  post  of  footman  in  the 
establishment  of  Chawles  the  ex-butler.  The  fable  is  con- 
ducted in  a  very  violent  fashion,  proceeds  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  concludes  with  the  abrupt  dispossession  of 
ChawUs,  It  is  certainly  strange  that  he  should  have  known 
nothing  of  the  suit  in  the  Probate  Court  which  was  to  set 
aside  the  will  in  his  favour,  and  that  he  should  so  quietly 
accept  his  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  lawful  inheritor  of  the 
property ;  but  probably  the  author  never  intended  his  plot 
to  be  the  subject  of  serious  consideration.  Having  shown 
Mr.  Toole  as  one  of  the  oddest  of  butlers,  and  as  a  cari- 
cature of  a  landowner  in  Wales,  much  perplexed  by  the 
language  and  customs  of  the  country,  and  especially 
oppressed  by  the  attentions  of  a  native  bard,  equally 
devoted  to  poesy  and  liquor,  Mr.  Byron  may  have  held 
that  he  had  satisfactorily  accomplished  the  task  he  had 
prescribed  to  himself.  "  A  Fool  and  his  Money  "  does  not, 
perhaps,  invite  respect,  but  certainly  it  occasions  much 
amusement  As  Chawles^  Mr.  Toole  entertains  and  gra- 
tifies his  audience  very  thoroughly;  his  eccentric  butler, 
indeed,  may  be  viewed  as  a  valuable  addition  to  his  already 
extensive  gall  ery  of  facetious  portraits.  The  other  characters 
are  of  minor  importance.  Mr.  Herbert,  however,  is  an 
adequate  representative  oi  Percival  Ransome ;  Mr.  Righton 
is  most  vivacious  as  Brabazon  Vandeieur;  and  Miss  Eliza 
Johnstone  personates  with  admirable  spirit  the  fond  but 
vehement  housemaid,  Mary  Draper. 


CXIII. 
''VICTIMS." 

[Court  Theatre.— January  1878.] 

The  revival  of  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  comedy  of  "Victims," 
originally  presented  at  the  Haymarket  in  1857,  must  surely 
be  due  less  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  work  than  to  the 
prevailing  dearth  of  new  dramas.  Comedies  are  not  im- 
proved by  keeping ;  and  "  Victims,"  although  some  attempt 
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has  been  made  to  redecorate  and  modernise  it,  plainly 
exhibits  signs  of  age,  and  even  of  decay.  Certain  of  the 
characters  —  the  two  bores,  CurdU  the  economist,  and 
Muddlemist  the  metaphysician — have  undergone  complete 
suppression ;  the  dialogue  has  been  revised  in  the  hope 
of  investing  its  allusions  with  current  significance;  the 
name  of  Mr.  Swinbourne  is  now  mentioned  where  once 
Mr.  Tennyson  was  referred  to ;  and  by  way  of  adding  the 
point  of  personality  to  rather  blunt  satire,  Miss  Crane,  the 
strong-minded  lady  who  advocates  the  rights  of  woman, 
is  now  called  Miss  Pecker,  The  play  is  professedly  an 
original  production;  but  this  may  perhaps  merely  import 
that  it  is  not  an  absolute  translation.  Traces  of  a  foreign 
foundation  are  here  and  there  discernible,  and  seeing  that 
Mr.  Taylor  has  so  long  been  famous  rather  as  an  adapter 
than  as  an  inventor — often,  indeed,  borrowing  by  stealth, 
as  it  were,  and  blushing  afterwards  to  find  it  fame — it  may 
reasonably  be  concluded  that  the  theme  of  "Victims" 
enjoyed  some  sort  of  existence  before  it  was  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  British  stage.  The  comedy  pleased, 
however,  at  the  Haymarket,  supported  by  the  strong  com- 
pany then  directed  by  Mr.  Buckstone ;  nor  does  it  fail  to 
amuse  at  the  Court  Theatre.  But  by  the  more  subdued 
and  refined  system  of  interpretation  now  assigned  to  it, 
the  coarseness  of  the  play's  artifices  and  the  rude  unreality 
of  its  characters  stand  fully  betrayed.  Twenty  years  ago 
an  element  of  boisterous  farce  was  indispensable  to  comedy 
at  the  Haymarket,  while  of  acting  generally  it  may  be  said 
that  it  was  then  required  to  be  rather  theatrically  efiective 
than  punctiliously  lifelike.  Mr.  Hare's  strict  regard  for 
truth  and  nature,  and  his  affection  for  a  mise  en  scene  of 
fantastically  picturesque  quality,  seem  out  of  harmony  wiih 
dramas  of  rough  humour  and  broad  caricature.  The 
dignity  of  comedy  perhaps  paired  off  long  since  with  the 
dignity  of  history ;  still  in  plays  affecting  to  portray  modern 
life,  manners,  and  character,  a  certain  reserve  seems  desir- 
able in  regard  to  the  means  employed  to  stir  mirth.  The 
crowning  incident  of  "Victims"  relates  to  the  accidental 
delivery  to  a  strong-minded  woman  in  the  course  of  an 
evening  party  of  a  pair  of  trousers  in  lieu  of  the  satin  dress 
or  the  India  shawl  she  had  been  led  to  expect    The  situa- 
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tion  is  unquestionably  comical;  but  it  must  be  said  that 
the  laughter  that  ensues  is  obtained  by  sacrificing  proba- 
bility and  artistic  propriety.  Earlier  portions  of  the  play 
deal  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  stockbroker's  wife,  who 
much  undervalues  her  husband,  on  behalf  of  a  young  poet 
who  neglects  his  wife — the  undervalued  husband  and  the 
neglected  wife  constituting  the  real  "  victims  "  of  the  story. 
The  interest  arising  from  the  collision,  so  to  speak,  of  these 
four  personages,  is  not  very  strong,  and  completely  fades 
away  at  the  end  of  the  second  act.  The  stockbroker  is 
hardly  a  typical  stockbroker,  for  he  is  gifted  with  a  sim- 
plicity so  consummate  that  it  verges  on  imbecility ;  while 
the  poet  is  represented  as  a  thoroughly  contemptible 
creature.  Of  course  the  lady's  eyes  are  at  last  opened 
to  the  genuine  worth  of  her  husband  and  the  worthless- 
ness  of  her  lover  for  all  his  poetic  gifts,  while  the  neglected 
wife  is  consoled  as  the  curtain  prepares  to  fall  by  a  pro- 
mise of  fuller  domestic  happiness  in  the  future  and  the 
amendment  of  her  culpable  partner.  These  materials 
were  not  very  fresh  in  1857 ;  they  seem  now  certainly  vapid 
and  commonplace.  What  may  be  called  the  usual  season- 
ing of  comic  servants,  speaking  in  Cockney  tones  and 
mispronouncing  after  a  Cockney  fashion,  has  been  supplied 
with  a  liberal  hand ;  and  other  subordinate  characters, 
including  one  BuU^rfy,  the  comic  lover  of  the  strong- 
minded  woman,  who  is  responsible  for  the  mistake  of 
sending  her  the  trousers,  enrich  the  list  of  dramatis persoME^ 
and  contribute  more  or  less  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
audience. 

As  a  work  of  art  or  of  literature,  "  Victims  "  might  easily 
be  overrated ;  it  is  only  fair  to  recognise,  however,  its  merits 
as  an  acting  drama.  Mr.  Taylor  is  skilled  in  the  play- 
wright's craft,  is  usually  careful  not  to  miss  his  mark  by 
aiming  too  high,  and  takes  especial  pains  to  secure  the 
suffrages  of  the  gallery.  The  performance  did  not  flag, 
and  was  frequently  greeted  with  applause.  Mr.  Kelly's 
gifts  as  an  actor  of  dignity  and  impressiveness  are  some- 
what wasted  upon  such  a  flimsy  character  as  Mr,  Merry- 
7aeafAer the  stockbroker,  originally  played  by  Mr.  Howe; 
while  Mr.  Hare  seems  uncomfortably  placed  as  the  young 
poet  Herbert  Fiizherbert.     Miss  Ellen  Terry  as  Mrs,  Merry- 
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weather  thoroughly  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  character, 
and  portrays  with  ease  and  grace  the  lady  of  aesthetic  tastes, 
enjoying  delicate  health,  poetic  aspirations,  and  exceeding 
sensibility.  In  strong  contrast  appears  Mrs.  G.  Murray  as 
Miss  Pecker^  robust  of  aspect  and  masculine  of  dress,  with 
manners  and  bearing  suggestive  of  the  lecture-hall  and  the 
woman's  rights  platform.  This  character  was  admirably 
impersonated.  To  give  due  effect  to  Mr.  Buckstone's  old 
part  of  Buiterby^  the  services  of  Mr.  J.  Clarke  have  been 
expressly  engaged  The  popular  comedian  was  very 
warmly  received,  and  contributed  valuably  to  the  success 
of  the  representation.  Other  characters  were  well  sustained 
by  Miss  B.  Henri,  Mr.  Bishop,  and  Mr.  Cooper. 


CXIV. 

''LOUIS    Ti\r 

[Lyceum  Theatre. — March  1878.] 

Casimir  Delavigne  is  chiefly  known  in  England  by  his 
tragedy  of  "Louis  XL,"  although  other  of  his  dramas, 
instance  "  Don  Juan  d'Autriche  "  and  **  Marino  Faliero," 
have  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  our  stage.  As  in 
**  Marino  Faliero"  he  borrowed  from  Lord  Byron,  so  in 
"  Louis  XL"  he  depended  upon  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose 
"  Quentin  Durward  "  was  at  one  time  a  very  popular  book 
in  France.  The  tragedy  was  first  produced  at  the  Th^itre 
Fran9ais  in  1832,  when  the  leading  character  was  "created," 
or  incarnated,  by  Ligier,  an  actor  of  fame  in  his  day,  for 
whose  behoof  Alexandre  Dumas  the  elder  was  at  one  time 
planning  an  adaptation  of  Shakspeare's  "  Macbeth." 

Although  ''Louis  XL"  deals  with  history  pure  and  simple, 
with  scarce  a  grain  of  fictitious  or  invented  matter,  it  is  not 
a  historical  play  of  the  Shakspearean  pattern.  It  presents 
no  series  of  pictures  of  an  eventful  past,  demanding — 

"A  muse  of  fire, 
A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act. 
And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scenet" 
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It  does  not  crowd  the  stage  with  illustrious  personages,  "in 
little  room  confining  mighty  men."  It  respects  the  pre* 
scriptions  of  French  classical  tragedy,  the  unities  of  time 
and  place ;  the  scene  does  not  move  from  Plessis-les-Tours, 
and  seven  years  are  skipped  over,  so  that  the  death  of 
Louis  may  follow  hard  upon  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
an  anachronism  being  held  preferable  to  the  sacrifice  of  a 
unity.  Nor  has  the  dramatist  contented  himself  with  these 
restraints  and  disabilities.  His  play  possesses  no  heroine, 
no  plot,  and  no  characters  to  speak  of,  save  only  Laws 
himself.  To  invest  him  with  importance,  a  general  system 
of  suppression  and  demolition  has  been  ruthlessly  enforced, 
and  the  King  has  been  portrayed  in  the  most  glaring 
colours,  laid  on  not  without  art  assuredly,  but  yet  so  fiercely 
and  coarsely  that  the  confines  of  caricature  are  oftentimes 
something  more  than  approached.  The  Louis  of  Scott's 
novel  is  not  altogether  an  unsympathetic  character;  but 
M.  Delavigne's  Louis  is  a  monster  who  is  all  faults.  The 
French  dramatist  does  not  recognise,  with  Victor  Hugo,  or 
with  one  greater  than  he,  that  "  there  is  some  soul  of  good- 
ness in  things  evil."  Triboulefs  physical  defects  are  for- 
gotten in  his  devotion  to  his  daughter ;  the  moral  deformity 
of  Lncrezia  is  purified  by  her  love  for  her  son ;  but  the 
Louis  of  the  tragedy  knows  no  redeeming  point,  is  odious 
and  despicable  in  all  respects ;  is  scarcely  human,  indeed, 
in  his  lack  of  every  natural  feeling  and  worthier  impulse. 
The  murderer  of  his  father  and  brother,  he  is  jealous  and 
suspicious  of  his  own  son ;  he  is  at  once  a  bold  criminal 
and  an  abject  coward ;  cool  and  crafty,  he  yet  permits  him- 
self frenzies  of  rage;  a  bloodthirsty  tyrant,  he  is  a  slave 
to  the  most  degrading  superstitions,  consummately  hypo- 
critical, and  yet  grossly  bigoted.  It  is  certainly  curious 
that  a  French  writer  of  M.  Delavigne's  rank  should  thus 
present  one  of  the  most  eminent,  sagacious,  and  successful 
of  the  rulers  of  France.  But  although  M.  Delavigne  may 
have  failed  as  a  historian,  he  has  surely  succeeded,  not  as  a 
dramatist  exactly,  but  as  an  adroit  tactician  of  the  theatre. 
He  has  brought  upon  the  stage  a  very  impressive  figure — 
his  Louis  takes  rank  with  the  Gloucester  of  Gibber,  let  us 
say,  rather  than  of  Shakspeare,  in  the  opportunity  it  affords 
actors  of  pretence  to  illustrate  character  by  means  of  strong 
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incisive  strokes,  to  deal  in  facial  expression  and  passionate 
display,  to  be  both  humorous  and  tragical,  and  from  first  to 
last  to  arrest  and  dominate  the  emotions  of  the  audience  in 
a  very  extraordinary  degree.  The  play  is  often  feeble,  and 
always  monotonous ;  but  Louis  remains  one  of  those  com- 
manding parts,  the  force  and  the  attractions  of  which  are 
deeply  felt  both  by  the  players  and  their  public. 

Charles  Kean's  Louis  XL  was  modelled  upon  the  imper- 
sonation of  Ligier,  and  was  thought  by  many  to  have 
surpassed  its  original.  It  was  the  actor's  most  successful 
achievement,  and  was  remarkable  for  its  intensity  and 
concentrated  power,  for  its  absolute  self-command  not 
less  than  for  its  moments  of  sudden  abandonment  to  the 
vehemence  and  passion  of  the  situation.  In  this  part  the 
actor's  physical  peculiarities,  his  eccentricities  of  look  and 
tone,  gait  and  gesture,  were,  if  not  forgotten,  so  merged  in 
his  performance,  as  to  lend  it  valuable  support  and  dis- 
tinction. Mr.  Kean  first  represented  the  character  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre  in  1855,  in  a  version  of  the  tragedy 
prepared  by  Mr.  Boucicault,  who  contented  himself  with 
compressing  the  text,  converting  its  mellifluous  rhymes  into 
blank  verse,  which,  if  it  here  and  there  soared  towards 
bombast,  as  often  declined  into  colloquy,  and  in  so  soften- 
ing the  catastrophe  as  to  spare  the  life  of  Nemours:  a 
change  of  very  little  value.  It  is  in  Mr.  Boucicault's 
arrangement  of  the  play  that  Mr.  Irving  is  now  appearing 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 

Mr.  Irving's  success  in  "  Richard  III."  almost  ensured  his 
triumph  in  the  part  of  Ij>uis  XL, — an  inferior  Gloucester^ 
mean  and  cowardly,  sick  and  weak,  credulous  and  fanatic, 
grovelling  at  the  feet  of  priests  and  physicians.  The  actor 
presents  a  most  conscientious,  artistic,  and  elaborate  study 
of  the  character.  He  is  more  senile,  perhaps,  than  have 
been  other  representatives  of  Louis,  who  was  but  sixty 
when  he  died ;  the  quavering  note  of  age  and  decrepitude 
is  heard  even  in  his  strongest  and  boldest  utterances ;  the 
hand  of  death  seems  to  oppress  him  even  from  his  first 
entrance.  But  Mr.  Irving  is  true  to  his  own  conception 
of  his  part,  and  allowing  for  a  trifling  excess  of  accent  now 
and  then  when  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  insist  upon  some 
special  point,  his  performance  is  throughout  very  masterly, 
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even  and  consistent,  subtle  and  finished.  There  is  no 
neglect  of  the  small  delicate  touches  which  give  complete- 
ness to  a  picture,  while  the  stronger  portions  of  the  design 
are  executed  with  supreme  breadth  and  boldness.  Mr. 
Irving  boasts  the  great  actor's  art  or  gift  of  at  once  riveting 
the  attention  of  his  audience;  presently  his  influence 
extends  more  and  more,  until  each  word  and  glance  and 
action  of  this  strange  king  he  represents — so  grotesque  of 
aspect,  so  cat-like  of  movement,  so  ape-like  of  gesture,  so 
venomous  in  his  spite,  so  demoniac  in  his  rage,  and  mean- 
while so  vile  and  paltry  and  cringing  a  poltroon — are 
watched  and  followed  with  a  nervous  absorption  that  has 
something  about  it  of  fascination  or  even  of  terror.  The 
performance  reaches  its  climax  perhaps  in  the  king's 
paroxysms  of  fear  after  Nemout^s  assault  upon  him ;  the 
actor's  passionate  rendering  of  this  scene,  his  panic-stricken 
cries  and  moans  prayers,  and  threats,  and  the  spectacle  of 
physical  prostration  that  ensues,  affecting  the  audience 
very  powerfully.  The  death  of  the  king  is  elaborately 
treated,  but  with  no  undue  straining  after  the  horrible; 
for  the  protraction  of  the  scene  the  dramatist  must  be 
held  chiefly  accountable.  Here,  the  slipping  of  the  sceptre 
through  the  flaccid  nerveless  fingers  of  Louis^  the  moment 
after  he  has  announced  himself  "  strong  and  capable,"  may 
be  noted  as  an  original  and  ingenious  artifice  on  the  part 
of  the  actor.  In  his  assumption  of  the  chief  characters 
of  the  more  heroic  or  poetic  drama,  Mr.  Irving  may  now 
and  then  have  failed  to  satisfy  critical  demands;  it  is 
certain,  however,  that  in  these  distinct  and  individual 
impersonations  he  is  seen  to  signal  advantage,  and  can 
afford  comparison  with  the  best  artists  of  his  class.  There 
is  probably  no  actor  now  living  who  can  present  such  an 
interpretation  of  Louis  XL  as  Mr.  Irving  offers  nightly  at 
the  Lyceum  Theatre.  The  tragedy  has  been  handsomely 
equipped  for  representation ;  the  scenery  and  costumes 
are  tasteful  and  appropriate,  occasionally  reviving  memories 
of  Dord's  illustrations  to  the  "Contes  Drolatiques"  of 
Balzac.  The  subordinate  characters  are  not  very  forcibly 
performed;  but  M.  Delavigne  has  left  them  vague  and 
colourless.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  Oliver  the  barber 
from  Tristan  the  hangman,  or  Commine  the  historian  from 
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CoUier  the  physician.  The  character  of  Nemours^  however, 
affords  some  opportunities  for  pathetic  expression ;  of  these 
Mi.  Tyars  does  not  take  advantage.  ^ 


"  OLIVIA/^ 

[Conrt  Theatre.— April  1878.] 

"  Olivia  "  is  Mr.  Wills's  most  satisfactory  contribution  to 
the  stage.  Avowedly  founded  "upon  a  leading  incident 
in  the  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield ' " — it  would  be  perhaps  more 
correct  to  say  "  leading  incidents  " — the  drama  is  faithful 
rather  to  the  sentiment  than  to  the  humour  of  Goldsmith's 
immortal  story,  and  presents  the  characters  of  the  original 
under  their  most  serious  aspect.  On  this  account  the 
earlier  scenes,  lacking  dramatic  action,  move  somewhat 
heavily,  and  the  spectator  has  to  be  content  with  the  pic- 
turesque qualities  of  the  entertainment:  the  playwright, 
as  it  were,  subordinating  himself  to  the  scene-painter,  the 
costumier,  and  the  stage-manager.  Upon  the  stage  idyls 
are  apt  to  wear  a  very  artificial  air,  and  "  Olivia  "  is  at 
first  so  sedulously  simple,  so  elaborately  pastoral  both  in 
theme  and  treatment,  the  personages  occupying  the  scene 
are  so  uncommonly  moral  and  righteous,  that  a  certain 
feeling  of  oppression  is  engendered,  and  the  audience  seem 
indeed  for  a  time  to  be  breathing  the  over-heated  atmo- 
sphere of  a  Sunday-school.  It  is  almost  with  a  sense  of 
relief,  after  the  village  children  have  sung  a  hymn  and 
departed,  that  discovery  is  -made  of  the  presence  of 
wickedness  upon  the  scene  in  the  person  of  young  Squire 
Thornhill^  for  now  at  any  rate  virtue  is  supplied  with  a 
contrast,  and  what  is  even  of  more  importance,  distinct 
promise  is  made  of  dramatic  interest.  And  this  promise 
Mr.  Wills,  happily,  is  able  to  fulfil.  Discarding  the  mis- 
adventures of  Moses  at  the  fair,  and  the  pranks  of  I^ady 
Blarney  and  Miss  Skeggs,  and  withholding  all  mention 
of  Mr.  Ephraim  Jenkinson  and  hb  transgressions,  the 
dramatist  confines  himself  to  the  elopement  of  Olivia^  the 
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perfidy  of  the   Squire^   and  the  sufferings  in  such  wise 
inflicted  upon  X>r,  Primrose  and  his  family.     Only  occa- 
sional use  is  made  of  the  dialogue  of  the  novel ;  but  the 
play  is  throughout  tastefully  and  carefully  written,  often 
with  a  felicitous  imitation  of  the  literary  manner  of  the 
last  century,  while  the  lapses  into  the  colloquial  forms  of 
to-day  are  not  numerous.     And  it  may  be  noted  that  Mr. 
Wills  gains  his  chief  -successes  in  the  scenes  which  are 
rather  of  his  own  devising  than  directly  supplied  by  the 
original     The  pathos  of  OlivicCs  departure  from   home 
has  been   thoroughly  appreciated  and  expressed  by  the 
dramatist,  while  the  later  scene  of  the  Squires  confession 
of  his  villany  is  treated  with  genuine  power,  and  yet  with 
a  forbearance  that  is  at  this  point  the  best  proof  of  skill 
in  dramatic    composition.      In  the  last  act   Mr.  Wills's 
adroitness  is  less  marked.      The  converse  of  the    Vicar 
and  Oiivia  wants  truth  and  relevancy,  and  the  strains  of 
sorrow,   so  to    speak,   are    disturbed  too    suddenly  and 
noisily  by  notes  of  comic  music.     It  is  too  late  in  the 
play  for  attempts  to  portray  the    Vicar's  humours  as  a 
preacher  or  a  controversialist,  while  Oiivic^s  mood  at  the 
moment  of  her  return  to  the  home  she  had  disgraced 
would  scarcely  incline  towards  merriment.     In  the  case 
of  Mr,  Burchell  and  Sophia^  the  course  of  true  love  runs 
too  smoothly  to  be  very  interesting,  and  on  the  stage  the 
lovers  are  found  to  be  too  prosaic,  staid,  and  sensible  to 
move  much  sympathy.     More  gratification  is  afforded  by 
a  suggestion  of  the  possible  mating  in  the  future  of  Moses, 
the  Vicar's  son,  with  Polly,  the  little  daughter  of  Farmer 
Flamborough,     Mr.  Wills  has  been  fortunate,  not  merely 
in  his  performers,  but  also  in  his   manager.     Mr.   Hare 
demonstrates  anew  that  he  has  elevated  theatrical  decora- 
tion to  the  rank  of  a  6ne  art ;  indeed,  his  painstaking  and 
outlay  in  placing  the  play  upon  the  stage  justify  suspicion 
that  it  was  produced  almost  as  much  for  its  pictorial  as 
for  its  dramatic  merits.     In  either  case,  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  opportunity  to  present  a  special  reflection  of 
the  artistic  aspects  of  the  last   century  with  regard  to 
furniture  and  costumes,  china  and  glass,  &c.     A  sort  of 
devout  care  has  been  expended  upon  the  veriest  minutiae  of 
upholstery  and  ironmongery ;  a  fond  ingenuity  is  apparent 
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in  every  direction  of  the  scene ;  and  the  foibles  and  fancies 
of  those  who  love,  or  imagine  that  they  love,  cuckoo- 
clocks,  brass  fenders,  carved  oak,  blue-and-white  crockery, 
and  such  matters,  have  been  very  liberally  considered 
and  catered  for.  Prettier  pictures  have  not,  indeed,  been 
seen  upon  the  stage  than  are  afforded  by  the  Primrose 
family,  their  friends  and  neighbours,  goods  and  chattels, 
and  general  surroundings,  in  this  play  of  "  Olivia."  But  a 
higher  claim  to  distinction,  arises  from  the  method  of  its 
representation.  In  the  hands  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry  Olivia 
becomes  a  character  of  rare  dramatic  value,  more  nearly 
allied,  perhaps,  to  the  Clarissa  of  Richardson  than  to  the 
heroine  of  Goldsmith.  The  actress's  singular  command 
of  pathetic  expression  obtains  further  manifestation.  The 
scene  of  Olivia^ s  farewell  to  her  family,  all  unconscious 
of  the  impending  blow  her  flight  is  to  inflict  upon  them, 
is  curiously  affecting  in  its  subtle  and  subdued  tenderness ; 
while  her  indignation  and  remorse  upon  discovering  the 
perfidy  of  Thomhill  are  rendered  with  a  vehemence  of 
emotion  and  tragic  passion  such  as  the  modern  theatre 
has  seldom  exhibited.  Only  an  artist  of  distinct  genius 
could  have  ventured  upon  the  impulsive  abrupt  move- 
ments by  means  of  which  she  thrusts  from  her  the  villain 
who  has  betrayed  her,  and  denotes  the  intensity  of  her 
scorn  of  him,  the  completeness  of  her  change  from  loving  to 
loathing.  Miss  Terry  is  not  less  successful  in  the  quieter 
passages  of  the  drama,  while  her  graces  of  aspect  and 
manner  enable  her  to  appear  as  Olivia  even  to  the  full 
satisfaction  of  those  most  prepossessed  concerning  the 
personal  charms  of  that  heroine, — so  beloved  of  painters 
and  illustrators, — to  whom  have  been  dedicated  so  many 
acres  of  canvas,  so  many  square  feet  of  boxwood.  As 
Dr,  Primrose  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  displays  the  intellectual 
force,  the  sense  of  character,  the  refinement  of  feeling, 
which  have  made  him  famous  as  an  actor ;  it  is  solely  due 
to  the  dramatist  that  the  Vicar  is  deprived  of  the  shrewd 
humour  which  was  his  distinguishing  property  when  he  left 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Goldsmith.  In  the  character  of  Squire 
Thomhill  Mr.  Terriss  wins,  as  he  deserves,  considerable 
applause ;  the  actor,  who  is  new  to  the  Court  Theatre, 
exhibits  intelligence,  self-control,  and  ease  of  manner  under 
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circumstances  of  a  trying  kind.  To  make  such  a  con- 
fession as  Thomhiirs^  and  yet  to  save  the  character  from 
becoming  wholly  repulsive,  involved  a  task  of  some 
difficulty.  Mr.  Terriss  proved  himself  equal  to  the  occa- 
sioUi  and  a  notable  addition  to  Mr.  Hare's  company. 


CXVI. 
''ELFINELLA." 

[Princess's  Theatre.— June  iSjSw 

"  Elfinella,"  the  new  play  by  Ross  Neil — ^whether  Mr., 
Mrs.,  or  Miss,  the  programme  reveals  not — is  a  graceful  and 
poetic  work,  but  deficient  in  dramatic  purport  and  interest 
Fairy  plays  of  necessity  appeal  rather  to  the  fancy  than 
to  the  feelings;  they  deal  with  subjects  that  stand  apart 
from  general  experience ;  they  disconcert  sympathy  in  their 
avoidance  of  the  "deeds  and  language  such  as  men  do 
use,"  the  human  follies  and  the  crimes  constituting  the 
legitimate  themes  of  tragedy  and  comedy.  The  story  of 
"Elfinella"  may  be  said  to  be  descended  from  Fouqu^'s 
"  Undine,"  a  typical  production,  in  which  the  supernatural 
is  employed  with  curious  art,  and  a  sense  of  poetic  mystery 
is  impressively  conveyed.  But  such  fables  acquire  in  the 
theatre  a  force  and  crudeness  of  outline,  a  solidity  of  sub- 
stance, that  are  of  disenchanting  effect ;  it  is  hardly  for  the 
players  indeed  to  venture  upon  rivalry  with  the  poet  in 
giving  shape  to  things  unknown  and  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name  to  airy  nothings.  Hazlitt  has  pointed  out  the 
disagreements  existing  between  poetry  and  the  stage,  and 
the  failure  of  all  attempts  to  reconcile  them.  "  The  ideal 
has  no  place  upon  the  stage.  .  .  .  That  which  is  merely  an 
airy  shape,  a  dream,  a  passing  thought,  immediately  becomes 
an  unmanageable  reality.  .  .  .  Fancy  cannot  be  represented 
any  more  than  a  simile  can  be  painted."  Fairies  may 
always  people  the  realms  of  the  imagination;  but  they 
forthwith  forfeit  their  magic  when  materialised  into  con- 
ventional  ballet-girls,  in  customary  suits  of  muslin   and 
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fleshingSi  with  rouged  cheeks  and  whitened  armS|  paste* 
board  wings  and  sandal  shoon  of  satin. 

"Eliinella"  is  in  four  acts;  the  story  b  set  forth  after 
rather  a  wire-drawn  fashion;  certain  of  the  scenes  pro- 
ceed languidly,  and  provoke  considerable  weariness.  The 
heroine  is  supposed  to  be  hesitating  between  mortality  and 
immortality.  In  her  infancy,  Elfinella  had  been  stolen  and 
adopted  by  the  fairies.  Arrived  at  womanhood,  she  is 
permitted  to  return  for  a  while  to  a  state  of  mortal  existence. 
In  the  world,  if  she  finds  much  to  loathe,  she  discovers 
something  to  love ;  and  finally  she  elects  to  abandon  fairy- 
land absolutely,  and  to  remain  among  her  human  kindred, 
sharing  their  pleasures  and  their  pains,  and  with  them 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  growing  old  and  dying  in 
due  course.  The  relief  of  humour  is  provided  by  the  char- 
acters of  Hansy  a  henpecked  peasant,  and  his  shrewish  but 
affectionate  wife,  Lisa,  the  sister  of  ElfinellcL  Waldmary 
the  nephew  of  Hansy  becomes  the  lover  of  the  heroine; 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Switzerland,  and,  with  a  preciseness 
unusual  in  fairy  tales,  the  autumn  of  13 15  is  fixed  upon 
as  the  date  of  the  occurrences  of  the  drama.  But  the 
struggles  of  the  Swiss  against  Austrian  invasion  and  oppres- 
sion lend  historic  circumstance  to  the  natural  and  superna- 
tural adventures  of  Elfinella,  The  play  is  written  in  adroit 
blank-verse,  and  abounds  in  passages  of  poetic  quality ; 
the  literary  value  of  the  work,  indeed,  is  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  gainsaid.  In  this  respect  *'£lfinella"  takes  prece- 
dence of  all  recent  productions  upon  the  stage.  The 
author  has  yet  to  acquire,  however,  the  discretion  of  a 
practised  playwright  in  regard  both  to  choice  and  mani- 
pulation of  subject  "  Elfinella  "  suffers  from  its  length  and 
its  monotony;  the  want  of  moven^ent  and  action  is  seri- 
ously felt ;  the  scenes  follow  and  resemble  each  other  too 
closely;  there  is  excess  of  dwelling  upon  one  idea,  of 
harping  upon  one  string ;  certain  of  the  speeches  and  con- 
versations are  severe  taxes  upon  patience  and  powers  of 
endurance. 

From  the  performers  the  play  scarcely  received  justice ; 
but  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  its  representation  were 
certainly  great  At  the  present  period  of  her  career.  Miss 
Heath  is  not  well  advised  to  essay  such  characters  a.s 
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Elfindla,  The  actress  brings  to  the  impersonation  much 
cultivated  but  unconcealed  art,  a  studied  picturesqueness 
of  mien,  and  an  elaborate  series  of  postures  and  gestures, 
sinuous  swimming  movements,  woven  paces,  and  waving 
hands  ;  but  regard  for  nature  is  omitted  from  her  histrionic 
method  ;  and  with  Mrs.  Skewton  we  may  ask  for  "  less  con- 
ventionality and  freer  play  of  soul.  We  are  so  dreadfully 
artificial ! "  Mr.  Rignold  is  perhaps  needlessly  boisterous 
as  IfanSj  but  there  is  some  comedy  in  his  performance; 
Miss  Drummond  plays  Lisa  with  excellent  spirit  Mr.  C 
Warner  is  competent  to  represent  such  a  character  as 
Waldmar  the  lover;  but  the  actor  indulges  in  explosions 
of  emphasis  and  a  breathless  ecstasy  of  manner  which  tend 
towards  extravagance.  Generally  it  may  be  said  that  the 
performers  would  benefit  by  the  study  of  elocution  and  the 
art  of  reciting  blank-verse.  "  Elfinella  *'  has  been  liberally 
furnished  with  musical  and  scenic  accessories  and  embel- 
lishments. 


CXVII. 

•'VAND  ERDECKEN." 

[Lyceum  Theatre.— June  1878.] 

Mr.  f^iTZBALL*s  old  Adelphi  melodrama,  "The  Flying 
Dutchman,"  begot  in  due  season  "  Der  Fliegende  Hol- 
lander;" and  now  Herr  Wagner*s  opera  has  engendered 
"  Vanderdecken,"  a  new  poetic  drama  in  four  acts,  written 
by  Messrs.  Fitzgerald  and  Wills.  These  dramatists  pro- 
fess to  have  based  their  play  upon  the  old  legend  of  the 
Flying  Dutchman.  It  should  be  recognised,  however, 
that  they  stand  much  indebted  to  modern  dealings  with 
the  subject,  and  notably  to  Herr  Wagner's  libretto.  The 
story  of  the  wicked  -sea-captain  who,  in  the  face  of  a  gale 
of  wind,  swore  that  he  would  double  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  though  he  beat  about  until  doomsday,  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century.  It  is 
to  Heine  we  owe  the  fine  invention,  which  Herr  Wagner 
quickly  pressed  into  the  service  of  his  score,  of  releasing 
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the  accursed  Dutchman  from  his  fate  by  means  of  the 
love  of  a  woman  "  faithful  unto  death,"  willing  to  sacrifice 
her  life  to  save  his  soul.  There  was  no  suggestion  of  this 
in  the  Adelphi  play :  a  thing  of  horror  and  blue  fire,  pro- 
duced in  rivalry  of  the  fables  of  "  Frankenstein  "  and  "  Der 
Freischutz."  Fitzball's  Vanderdecken  was  a  grim  spectre, 
the  thrall  of  the  Evil  Principle,  and  bound  at  intervals  to 
find  a  wife  among  mortals  by  way  of  increasing  the  number 
of  his  victims.  Certainly  the  drama  did  not  end  with  the 
salvation  of  its  hera  Some  attempt  to  relieve  the  doom 
of  the  Dutchman  was  made  by  Captain  Mariyat,  when 
he  founded  a  novel  upon  the  fable,  and  resorted  to  the 
religious  magic  of  a  certain  sacred  amulet  or  relic  to 
bring  Vanderdecken's  wanderings  to  a  comfortable  end. 
It  was  in  Fitzball's  play,  however,  as  staunch  Wagnerian s 
are  willing  to  admit,  that  the  famous  composer  discovered 
the  prosaic  germs  of  his  grand  poetic  and  musical  ideas. 

The  Dutchman  of  Messrs.  Fitzgerald  and  Wills  is  in 
the  main  the  Dutchman  of  Heine  and  Wagner :  a  Salathiel 
of  the  sea,  cursed  with  eternal  life,  permitted  to  quit  his 
flying  ship  with  the  blood-red  sails  but  once  in  every 
seven  years  in  quest  of  a  bride  who  shall  prove  herself  a 
paragon  of  affection  and  fidelity.  He  meets  w^ith  hospi- 
tality at  the  hands  of  a  Norwegian — a  Scotchman,  accord- 
ing to  Heine — whose  daughter,  from  long  brooding  over 
his  story  and  his  portrait,  which  by  a  strange  chance 
hangs  in  her  chamber,  is  predisposed  to  surrender  herself 
to  the  mysterious  stranger.  Although  affianced  to  another 
— ^he  is  called  JSr/c,  a  forester,  in  the  opera;  he  appears 
as  O/o/y  a  sailor,  in  the  Lyceum  play— she  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  abandon  her  betrothed  and  her  home,  and  ulti- 
mately to  yield  up  her  life,  so  that  her  weird  suitor, 
the  Flying  Dutchman,  may  be  saved.  While  faithful  to 
this  ground-plan,  however,  the^  English  playwrights  have 
much  elaborated  the  superstructure.  Their  drama,  indeed, 
suffers  from  the  redundancy  of  their  exertions  and  the 
sophisticated  air  they  have  given  to  a  subject  which 
gained  force  from  its  simplicity.  The  early  scenes  are 
effective  enough.  The  first  act  is  a  kind  of  prologue; 
Vanderdecken  does  not  appear,  but  the  legend  of  his  curse 
is  told  both  in  prose  and  verse,  while  by  means  of  a 
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magic-lantern  a  vision  of  the  phantom  ship  is  exhibited 
in  the  background  The  entrance  of  Vanderdeeken  in  the 
second  act  is  impressively  contrived,  and  his  interviews 
with  Nth,  the  Norwegian  pilot,  and  his  daughter  ThMa, 
if  of  undue  length  and  unskilfully  interrupted  by  a  shifting 
of  the  scenes,  yet  sustain  the  mystery  and  poetic  gravity 
of  the  story.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  drama 
weakens  as  it  proceeds,  and  is  much  overburdened  with 
words.  Mr.  Fitzball  was  not  a  cultivated  writer,  but  he 
was  skilled  in  the  production  of  stage  effects;  he  was 
careful  not  to  cheapen  his  Vanderdecken  by  allowing 
him  to  appear  too  often  or  to  say  too  much.  But  the 
Lyceum  Vanderdecken  rarely  quits  the  stage,  and  talks 
interminably.  The  supernatural  attributes  with  which  he 
at  first  seemed  clothed  fall  from  him  one  by  one;  his 
solemn  speeches  weary  by  their  monotony  and  protrac- 
tion; he  becomes  too  familiar  a  figure  upon  the  scene, 
and  sinks  finally  into  a  very  commonplace  and  mortal 
creature  indeed,  bandying  vulgar  abuse  with  Ohf,  Thdda^s 
ill-used  lover,  and  even  fighting  with  him  a  broadsword 
and  dagger  combat  of  a  thoroughly  conventional  pattern. 
After  this  condescension  on  the  part  of  the  immortal 
Dutchman,  it  is  not  so  very  surprising  to  find  him  worsted 
in  the  encounter,  and  even  thrown  into  the  sea  for  dead. 
He  revives,  of  course,  so  that  the  play  may  end,  as  the 
opera  ends,  with  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Norwegian 
maiden ;  but  Messrs.  Fitzgerald  and  Wills  bring  about 
their  catastrophe  after  a  tame  and  tedious  fashion,  injudi- 
ciously defer  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  and  nearly  wreck  their 
play  upon  the  rocks  of  an  anti-climax. 

"Vanderdecken"  is  unequally  written;  now  the  dramatis 
persona  are  content  with  the  flattest  prose,  and  now  they 
express  themselves  in  blank  verse  of  rather  tumid  character. 
A  desire  to  be  poetic  and  declamatory  at  all  costs  affects 
injuriously  the  later  scenes,  and  renders  the  play  often 
gravely  oppressive.  Vanderdeckeris  descriptions  of  the 
countries  he  has  seen,  his  experiences  in  tropic  and  arctic 
regions,  assume  the  form  of  high-flown  lectures,  such  as 
might  accompany  a  moving  panorama  at  the  Polytechnic 
Institution ;  and  TheklcCs  love  seems  less  voluntarily  be- 
stowed than  borne  away  from  her  by  an  impetuous  torrent 
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of  words.  To  the  last  it  is  doubtful  how  far  Vanderdeckeri s 
suit  is  to  be  regarded  as  sincere  \  for  of  course  his  escape 
from  his  fearful  doom  is  of  more  moment  to  him  than  the 
love  or  the  life  of  Thekla,  The  sombre  play  was  received 
with  some  applause,  but  it  was  plain  that  the  audience 
were  not  wholly  satisfied.  As  Vanderdecken  Mr.  Irving 
exerts  himself  to  the  utmost ;  his  performance  is  remark- 
able for  its  picturesque  intensity,  its  power  of  self-control, 
and  passionate  oratory :  the  part,  however,  is  not,  in  truth, 
worthy  of  so  fine  an  actor. 


CXVIIL 
*'THE   WINTER'S    TALE/^ 

[Drury  Lane  Theatre.— October  1878.] 

Mr.  Chatterton  has  re-opened  Drury  Lane  Theatre  with 
a  performance  of  "  The  Winter  s  Tale,"  hoping,  perhaps,  he 
may  find  reason  to  reverse  his  former  decision  to  the  effect 
that  "Shakspeare  spelt  ruin."  Mr.  Charles  Kean's  arrange- 
ment of  the  text  has  been  followed,  and  some  attempt  has 
been  made  to  imitate  the  scenic  splendours  and  illusions  of 
the  grand  revival  of  the  play  at  the  Princess's  in  1856.  The 
allegorical  exhibition  of  the  Flight  of  Time,  with  Luna  in 
her  car  and  Phcebus  in  his  chariot,  has  not  been  attempted ; 
but  a  grand  Pyrrhic  dance  is  introduced  in  the  first  act, 
and  an  uproarious  Dionysiac  festival  occurs  in  the  fourth. 
The  trial  of  Hermione  takes  place  in  the  theatre  at  Syracuse, 
and  Bithynia  is  throughout  substituted  for  Bohemia,  pur- 
suant to  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  in  1744, 
and  the  example  set  by  Garrick  in  1756.  The  bear  that 
should  eat  Anttgonus  does  not  appear  at  Drury  Lane,  how- 
ever ;  at  the  Princess's,  it  may  be  remembered,  this  animal 
figured  conspicuously,  chasing  the  Antigonus  of  the  time — 
the  late  John  Cooper — with  peculiar  zest :  Mr.  Charles 
Kean  carefully  justifying  the  existence  of  bears  in  Asia 
Minor  by  a  quotation  from  the  second  chapter  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Kings  !    But  certainly  the  representation 
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at  Drury  Lane,  if  it  may  not  altogether  compare  with  Mr. 
Kean's  revival — the  result  of  profuse  expenditure,  exceed- 
ing painstaking,  and  an  almost  crazy  fondness  for  archaeo- 
logical accuracy — is  as  complete  in  regard  to  stage  decora- 
tions and  musical  embellishments  as  a  general  audience 
could  possibly  desire.  Several  new  scenes  have  been 
painted,  the  costumes  are  very  brilliant,  and  the  dancers 
and  supernumeraries  crowd  the  stage.  So  far,  indeed, 
"The  Winter's.  Tale"  has  not  before  been  so  liberally 
equipped  by  any  Drury  Lane  manager,  even  when  account 
has  been  taken  of  the  production  of  the  play  by  Macready 
in  1842,  and  by  Mr.  James  Anderson  in  T85a  The  pre- 
sent performance,  however,  is  gravely  deficient  in  histri- 
onic aptitude  and  intellectuality ;  the  more  poetic  passages 
of  the  drama  fail  to  impress  as  they  should,  and  would  in 
the  hands  of  competent  interpreters.  It  becomes  plain, 
indeed,  that  the  possibilities  of  representing  Shakspeare 
upon  the  stage  weaken  and  fade  as  the  players  grow  less 
and  less  accustomed  to  appearance  in  imaginative  works, 
and  the  portrayal  of  the  more  heroic  emotions.  The  Drury 
Lane  company  is  of  some  strength,  includes  performers  of 
very  respectable  ability ;  yet  the  representation  often  flagged, 
lost  force  and  spirit ;  the  actors  found  their  task  so  strange^ 
or  were  without  confidence  in  themselves,  their  efforts,  or 
their  audience.  There  were  some  exceptions  :  Mrs.  Vezin's 
Paulina  was  entirely  admirable,  genuinely  vehement  and 
intense,  the  text  being  delivered  with  the  voluble  prompt- 
ness of  one  who  knows  her  Shakspeare  well,  and  is  skilled 
and  fertile  in  histrionic  illustration  of  the  poet ;  there  were 
touches  of  true  art  also  in  the  Old  Shepherd  of  Mr.  Cowper 
and  the  Clown  of  Mr.  Calhaem;  while  elocutionary  ac- 
complishment was  to  be  found  in  the  Polixenes  of  Mr. 
Edgar  and  the  Antigonus  of  Mr.  Ryder,  who,  by  the  by, 
was  Mr.  Kean's  Folixenes  in  1856.  Mr.  Dillon's  Leonies 
is  but  a  conventional  performance,  however ;  vigorous  and 
energetic  in  its  way,  yet  void  of  incisiveness  and  of  that 
sympathetic  quality  and  nervous  excitability  by  means  of 
which  subtler  tragedians  have  made  the  groundless  jealousy 
of  King  Leonies  seem  credible  and  even  rational,  moving 
their  audiences  sharply  and  deeply.  Miss  Fowler  is  weak 
and  uninteresting  as  Ferdita.     Mr.  Atkins  is  a  hard,  dull, 
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and  ungenial  Autolycus — what  a  jovial  rogue  was  the 
Autolycus  of  Harley  1 — while  Miss  Wallis  as  Hermione  is 
most  unsatisfactory.  Possessed  of  certain  qualifications  for 
theatrical  success,  the  lady  wearies  by  her  redundant  artifices 
of  gesture  and  attitude,  by  her  stilted  manner,  and  the 
drawling  pompousness  of  her  elocution ;  regard  for  sim- 
plicity and  nature  seems  wholly  banished  from  her  method 
of  representation  ;  in  her  hands  Hermione  loses  all  matronly 
grace  and  dignity,  assuming  instead  the  semblance  of  a 
tight-laced  hysterical  schoolgirl  As  Florizel  Mr.  Edward 
Compton  makes  a  first  appearance  of  some  promise ; 
possibly,  however,  the  actor's  forte  may  be  found  to  lie  in 
other  than  the  Shakspearean  drama.  "  The  Winter's  Tale  " 
was  received  with  the  boisterous  enthusiasm  usually  forth- 
coming on  the  opening  night  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and 
probably  the  revival  will  interest  many  who  are  curious  con- 
cerning the  representation  of  Shakspeare  upon  the  stage. 
The  pl&y  has  not  undergone  performance  in  London  for 
more  than  twenty  years ;  such  another  period  may  elapse 
before  "  The  Winter's  Tale  "  again  finds  its  way  back  to 
the  theatre. 


cxx. 

''THE  CRISIS.^' 

[Haymarket  Theatre.— December  1878.] 

In  his  comedy  of  "  Les  Fourchambault "  M.  Augier  has 
dealt  with  the  vice  of  calumny,  a  popular  theme  upon  the 
French  stage  ever  since  Don  Bazile's  famous  discourse 
in  the  "  Barbier  de  Seville ; "  and,  further,  following  the 
example  set  by  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  in  his  "  Fils  Naturel," 
has  exhibited,  the  better  to  condemn,  the  sins  of  certain 
fathers  against  their  unlawful  children.  M.  Augier  is 
nothing  if  not  didactic ;  he  is  witty  and  eloquent ;  the  stage 
is  to  him  something  of  a  pulpit,  and  he  finds  in  Paris 
attentive  and  admiring  audiences  of  his  moral  essays  by 
reason  of  the  striking  illustrations  that  accompany  thenL 
In  the  interest  of  virtue  he  portrays  vice,  and  the  public 
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applauds  because  it  likes  the  picture.  He  is  of  those 
authors  who  delight  in  what  is  called  'Maying  bare  the 
sores  of  social  life,"  and  he  gathers  round  him  an  eager 
crowd,  careless  about  his  ideas  of  healing  and  reform,  but 
discovering  unhealthy  delight  in  the  shocking  spectacle 
he  sets  before  them.  "  Les  Fourchambault  **  was  received 
with  extraordinary  favour  in  April  last  upon  its  first  pro- 
duction at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais ;  the  success  of  the  play 
being  due  to  its  own  merits,  dramatic  and  literary,  with 
allowance,  of  course,  for  the  excellence  of  the  actors  con- 
cerned in  its  representation.  In  these  times  of  translation 
and  adaptation,  it  was  clear  that  sooner  or  later  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  present  "Les  Fourchambault"  upon 
the  English  stage.  Mr.  Albery  has  boldly  taken  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  produced  "  The  Crisis." 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  "The  Crisis"  is  by  no 
means  a  comfortable  or  an  agreeable  sort  of  play.     Mr. 
Albery  has  been  guilty  of  the  sin  by  which  adapters  have 
usually  fallen :  he  has  altered  too  much,  not  merely  with 
reference  to  the  susceptibilities  of  the  original  author  or 
the   integrity   of  his   work  —  things   of  trivial   import   to 
adapters  on  all  occasions — but  in  regard  to  the  drama's 
prospects  of  success.     In  compliance  with  the  silly  super- 
stition that  English  audiences  will  only  interest  themselves 
about  English  persons,  he  has  laboured  to  denationalise 
the  work :  he  has  simply  denaturalised  it     The  scene  is 
transferred  to  London  and  the  characters  bear  English 
names ;  the  "  Fourchambaults  "  are  now  the  "  Denhams," 
and  so  on.     But  if  it  can  be  said  that  M.  Augier  s  creations 
have  in  this  wise  ceased  to  be  French,  they  certainly  have 
not  become  English.     In  the  first  act,  the  best  of  Mr. 
Albery's  version,   all    goes  well  enough.      The   story  is 
opened  with  genuine  dramatic  art,  and  a  sufficient  measure 
of  interest  is  generated.     Nothing  happens  that  might  not 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  happen  in  an  English  household 
of  the  rich  middle  class.     A  tone  of  comedy  is  fairly  pre- 
served ;  the  dialogue  is  bright  and  lively,  with  only  inter- 
mittent declinings  towards  the  drollery  of  farce.     But  in 
the  second  act  we  are  in  another  world ;  we  have  crossed 
the  threshold  of  melodrama,  and  scent  Kotzebue  in  the 
air.    The  sorrowing  mother  enters,  all  tears  and  black  lace. 
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pallid  cheeks  and  grey  curls,  sensibility  and  false  sentiment. 
She  is  constrained  to  make  confession  to  her  robust  middle- 
aged  son,  effusively  affectionate,  of  the  sins  and  sufferings 
of  forty  years  ago.  He  is  illegitimate ;  she  had  married,  but 
informally ;  his  father,  influenced  by  calumnies  concerning 
her,  had  refused  to  validate  his  union  with  her ;  had  indeed 
wholly  abandoned  her  and  her  infant  to  the  mercy  of  the 
world.  Nevertheless,  this  base-bom  son,  ignorant  of  his 
mother's  shame,  has  prospered  in  business,  has  realised  a 
handsome  fortune,  lives  with  her  affluently  in  a  house  well 
provided  with  blade  and  gold,  blue  and  white  modern-antique 
adornments.  But  now  there  is  a  panic  or  crisis  in  the  City. 
The  putative  father  is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  The 
feelings  of  his  victim  towards  him,  however,  are  still  of  the 
tenderest  description,  the  long  years  of  cruel  neglect  she 
has  undergone  notwithstanding.  She  persuades  her  son, 
who  has  little  will  of  his  own,  to  advance  an  enormous 
sum  to  save  the  credit  of  the  father  he  has  never  seen, 
and  concerning  whose  welfare  he  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  care  very  much.  Respectable  City  men  of  the  present 
day  do  not  usually  give  away  vast  amounts  after  this  easy 
fashion;  but  in  the  present  instance  the  son's  sacrifice 
seems  less  due  to  an  overstrained  sense  of  duty  than  to  a 
weak  desire  to  gratify  a  fond  but  excessively  emotional 
mother.  This  scene  did  not  secure  the  complete  sympathy 
of  the  audience,  but  did  not  seriously  offend  them — it 
may  be  doubted  whether  they  quite  clearly  apprehended 
its  significance ;  but  later  passages  in  the  comedy  relating 
to  M.  Augier's  other  victim  of  calumny — an  exemplary 
young  lady,  who  in  the  midst  of  a  family  circle  is  bluntly 
accused  of  leading  a  vicious  life — provoked  the  angry 
expostulations  of  the  house.  Mr.  Albery  had  rather  aggra- 
vated the  unpleasant  nature  of  the  original  incident,  and 
certainly  it  needed  very  delicate  handling.  In  the  last 
act  the  illegitimate  and  the  legitimate  son  are  s^en  in 
conflict,  the  one  striking  the  other  a  severe  blow  in  the 
face ;  the  audience  indeed  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that 
they  are  spared  a  like  scene  between  father  and  son.  It 
may  be  argued,  of  course,  that  the  stage  is  not  limited 
merely  to  the  mirroring  of  grateful  matters ;  but  there  is 
a  question  of  art  involved  in  the  attempt  to  discuss  before 
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a  mixed  audience  certain  topics  of  morality  and  decency. 
So  far  as  the  play  aims  at  gratifying  by  shocking,  it  may 
be  said  to  succeed,  with  an  understanding  that  there  are 
many  tedious  scenes  both  in  the  French  and  English 
versions:  the  strained  motives  influencing  the  characters, 
and  the  artificial  distresses  afflicting  them,'  are  often  very 
trying  to  patience.  M.  Augier's  dialogue  has  been  inter- 
larded with  jokes  of  Mr.  Albery's  own  contriving;  these 
are  sometimes  amusing  enough,  if  a  little  strained  and  far- 
fetched in  their  facetiousness.  The  more  serious  speeches 
are  apt  to  be  wordy  and  pompous,  their  unreality  con- 
trasting forcibly  with  the  prosaic  quality  of  the  general 
dialogue. 

In  Mrs.  John  Wood's  hands,  Mrs.  jDenham,  otherwise 
Madame  Fourchambault^  becomes  a  most  energetic  and 
entertaining  person,  quaint  of  speech  as  of  mien ;  gravity 
indeed  is  out  of  the  question  when  she  is  present  upon 
the  scene,  for  the  lady  seems  somehow  to  have  escaped 
from  a  farce  of  the  broadest  pattern.  This  is  not  due 
simply  to  the  actress's  natural  vivacity  and  exceeding  sense 
of  humour :  Mr.  Albery  has  charged  her  with  the  delivery 
of  lines  expressly  designed  to  tickle  the  gallery.  Miss 
Eastlake  needs  more  sobriety  of  demeanour,  but  she 
represents  with  much  grace  and  intelligence  the  maligned 
Miss  Burnside,  Mr.  Kelly  is  portentously  solemn  as  the 
illegitimate  son ;  Miss  Moodie  plays  pathetically  the  diffi- 
cult part  of  his  tearful  mother.  Mr.  Fisher,  junior,  is  seen 
to  some  advantage  as  Lord  Wtlliam  Whitehead^  whom  the 
bill  describes  as  a  Radical,  the  play  making  no  disclosure 
of  his  political  opinions.  Other  characters  are  creditably 
personated  by  Mr.  Howe  and  Miss  Buckstone,  and  by  Mr. 
Terriss,  who  is  unduly  inclined,  however,  to  melodramatic 
exaggerations  of  tone  and  gesture. 
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"  HAMLET/' 

[Lyceum  Theatre. — January  1879.] 

Mr*  Irving's  managerial  career  has  commenced  most 
auspiciously.  The  opening  representation  was,  indeed, 
from  first  to  last  simply  triumphant.  A  distinguished 
audience  filled  to  overflowing  the  redecorated  Lyceum 
Theatre,  and  the  new  impresario  was  received  with  un- 
bounded enthusiasm.  These  gratifying  evidences  of  good- 
will were  scarcely  required,  however,  to  convince  Mr.  Irving 
that  his  enterprise  carried  with  it  very  general  sympathy. 
His  proved  devotion  to  his  art,  his  determination  to 
uphold  the  national  drama  to  his  utmost,  have  secured 
for  him  the  suffrages  of  all  classes  of  society.  And  it  is 
recognised  that  he  has  become  a  manager,  not  to  enhance 
his  position  as  an  actor — for  already  he  stands  in  the  front 
rank  of  his  profession — but  the  better  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  whole  stage,  and  to  serve  more  fully,  to 
gratify  more  absolutely,  the  public,  his  patrons.  Let  it  be 
added  as  a  minor  matter,  that  he  has  followed  the  good 
examples  set  by  Mr.  Hollingshead  and  Mrs.  Bancroft,  and 
has  been  careful  of  the  comfort  of  the  audience,  neither 
permitting  them  to  be  pinched  for  room,  nor  subjecting 
them  to  those  petty  imposts  which,  like  so  many  turn- 
pike dues,  have  so  persistently  impeded  the  visitor  on  his 
passage  from  the  street  to  his  seat  -within  the  theatre. 

The  tragedy  of  "  Hamlet "  was  well  chosen  for  the  first 
performance  under  the  new  management :  as  Hamlet  Mr. 
Irving  has  obtained  his  greatest  success.  It  has  been  said 
that  no  actor  has  ever  been  known  to  fail  as  Hamlet ;  it 
may  be  added  that  no  actor  has  ever  as  Hamlet  completely 
satisfied  critical  opinion.  To  many  the  play  is  a  meta- 
physical study  wholly  unsuited  for  theatrical  exhibition: 
"  an  enigmatic  work,"  as  Schlegel  says,  "  resembling  those 
irrational  equations  in  which  a  fraction  of  unknown  magni> 
tude  always  remains  that  will  in  no  way  admit  of  solution." 
To  many  Hamlet  is  a  mysterious  and  complex  character. 
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beyond  the  power  of  histrionic  art  adequately  to  interpret 
Mr.   Irving  can  at  any  rate  point  to  the  fact  that,   four 
years  ago,  for  two  hundred  nights  in  succession  he  played 
Hamlet  to   delighted  crowds  at  the   Lyceum.     Weighed 
against  popular  success   so  consummate  and  prodigious, 
objections  of  whatever  kind  are  but  as   feathers  in  the 
scale;  and  even  those  least  disposed  to  accept  this  latest 
stage-portraiture  of  HamUt  can  afford  to  admit  that  the 
picture  is  in  itself  consistent  and  harmonious,  the  work  of 
an  ingenious  and  intellectual  artist     Mr.  Irving's  Hamlet 
is  very  much  now  what  it  was  in    1874;  the  colouring 
somewhat  sobered  perhaps,  with  here  and  there  further 
elaboration  of  detail.    There  have  been  more  princely 
Hamlets  and  more  passionate ;  for  it  is  not  given  to  Mr. 
Irving  to  be  graceful,  and  his  physical  means  limit  his 
expression  of  fury  or  frenzy;  his  voice  lacks  sonority,  is 
usually,  indeed,  rather  flat  in  tone,  and  he  has  to  practise 
what   Lamb  called   *' politic  savings   and  fetches  of  the 
breath,  husbandry  of  the  lungs,"  to  induce  his  light  tenor 
organ  to  perform  baritone  duties.     For  this  reason  he  is 
more  effective  in  colloquy  than  in  soliloquy;  his  longer 
passages  are  without  the  music  of  sustained  elocution,  and 
to  secure  variety  of  tone  he  seems  compelled  to  resort  to 
incoherences  of  speech,  and  rapid  changes  of  key,  as  it 
were,  high  falsetto  alternating  with  notes  of  bass  quality. 
His  Hamlet  is  less  intolerant  of  Folonius  than  formerly,  if 
still  exceedingly  splenetic  with  Rosencrantz  and  Guilden- 
stern ;  proceeding  even  to  brutal  violence  in  the  scene  of 
his  destroying  the  inoffensive  recorder  borrowed  from  the 
musicians  simply  to  illustrate  his  censure  of  his  friends — 
the  student  Hamlet  would  surely  have  treated  more  ten- 
derly the   little   instrument  of  art.      In  modern  regard, 
however,  Hamlet  is  not  the  amiable  character  he  was  once 
deemed.     Schlegel  dissented  from  Goethe's  too  favourable 
judgment  of  him ;  and  a  later  critic  has  laboured  to  show 
that  Hamlet  was  wholly  unworthy  of  admiration  or  sym- 
pathy, that  he  "basely  and  persistently  shirked  his  duty, 
and  made  mean  subterfuges  to  excuse  himself"    But  with 
these  opinions  theatrical  audiences  have  not  much  con- 
cerned themselves.     The  Hamlet  of  the  stage  retains  his 
popularity   in   right  of  the  opportunities  for  display   he 
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affords  his  impersonator ;  and  perhaps  also  in  right  of  his 
youth  and  picturesqueness^  his  inky  cloak  and  black  silk 
stockings. '  In  like  manner,  according  to  Macaulay,  Charles 
I.  obtained  a  larger  share  of  compassion  than  was  strictly 
his  due  because  of  "his  Vandyke  dress,  his  handsome 
face,  and  his  peaked  beard." 

Mr.  Irving  always  interests  and  succeeds  in  impressing, 
for  he  is  an  original  actor;  he  has  invented  a  histrionic 
method  of  his  own,  and  he  brings  to  his  every  performance, 
not  merely  stage  adroitness  of  a  special  sort,  but  much 
refined  intelligence.  The  restlessness  of  expression  and 
gesture  which  seems  natural  to  him,  or  not  perfectly  con- 
trollable, is  of  real  service  in  representing  Hamlefs  exacer- 
bated nervous  condition,  which  the  visitation  of  his  father's 
spirit  inflames  and  intensifies  almost  to  madness;  for  in 
Mr.  Irving's  Hamlet  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  simulated 
insanity  keeps  pace  with,  and  yet  is  distinct  from  a  mental 
excitement  near  akin  to  absolute  disease  of  brain.  At  the 
suggestion,  possibly,  of  the  late  G.  H.  Lewes,  certain 
passages  usually  suppressed  of  Hamlefs  semi-jocose  con- 
verse with  the  Ghost  "  in  the  cellarage  "  at  the  close  of  the 
first  act  have  been  restored  to  the  stage.  The  gain  is  not 
very  apparent,  however,  and  curtailment  being  absolutely 
necessary,  this  portion  of  the  play  could  better  have  been 
spared  than  some  others :  for  instance,  HamleCs  interview 
with  Claudius  in  the  fourth  act.  The  total  exclusion  of 
Hatnlet  from  the  fourth  act  is,  indeed,  a  grave  defect  in 
the  acting  version  of  the  play  adopted  at  the  Lyceum.  Mr. 
Irving's  best  successes  are  obtained  in  his  difficult  scenes 
with  Ophelia,  and,  presently,  with  the  Queen,  Here  with 
subtle  art  he  suggests  the  presence  of  an  extreme  tender- 
ness beneath  the  veil  of  all  his  bitterness  and  vehemence. 
With  the  Flayers  he  is  familiar  almost  to  flippancy,  while 
permitting  himself  to  be  unduly  indignant  at  the  harmless 
foppery  of  Osric,  His  modes  of  pronunciation  and  elo- 
cution Mr.  Irving  cannot  now,  perhaps,  be  expected  to 
amend;  genius  makes  laws  for  itself,  and  its  aberrations 
must  be  tolerated;  otherwise  it  might  be  worth  while 
to  inquire,  among  other  matters,  why  Mr.  Irving's  Hamlet^ 
meditating  the  murder  of  Claudius  at  his  prayers,  waves 
about  a  lighted  torch  within  a  few  feet  of  him,  as  though 
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expressly  to  rouse  him  to  a  sense  of  his  peril,  as  a  danger- 
signal  warns  a  coming  train  of  a  possible  accident?  Or 
why,  in  his  duel  with  Ixiertes^  HamUt  is  cumbfered  with  a 
bonnet  and  Mephistophelian  plumes  of  a  caricature  kind  ? 
Or  why,  bidding  good-night  to  his  mother,  Hamlet  so 
involves  himself  with  the  chamber  candlesticks?  It  may 
be  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  scene  thus  becomes  more 
real;  but 'these  details  tend  to  vulgarise  poetic  tragedy, 
which  should  occupy  ground  removed  from  the  trivialities 
and  the  homeliness  of  ordinary  life.  Moreover,  such  small 
effects  and  artifices  of  stage  management  may  oftentimes 
deserve  censure  fully  as  much  as  the  interpolations  of  the 
clowns,  and  for  the  same  reason,  that  they  divert  attention 
from  its  proper  object,  and  are  apt  to  set  on  barren  spec- 
tators to  laugh  when  some  necessary  question  of  the  play 
has  to  be  considered.  While  Hamlet  is  so  busy  with  torch 
or  candle,  Shakspeare  is  forgotten  in  the  thought  that  mis- 
adventure of  an  incendiary  sort  may  possibly  occur  upon 
the  stage  with  serious  consequences. 

From  Miss  Ellen  Terry  Mr.  Irving  receives  invaluable 
support.  An  Ophelia  so  tender,  so  graceful,  so  picturesque, 
and  so  pathetic  has  not  been  seen  in  the  theatre  since 
Macready's  Hamlet  many  years  ago  found  his  Ophelia  in 
che  person  of  Miss  Priscilla  Horton.  In  characters  of 
this  class,  the  heroines  of  genuine  poetry.  Miss  Terry  is 
now  without  a  rival,  is  indeed  unapproached  by  any  odier 
actress  upon  our  stage.  Her  personal  graces  and  endow- 
ments, her  elocutionary  skill,  her  musical  speech,  and, 
above  all,  her  singular  power  of  depicting  intensity  of 
feeling,  are  most  happily  combined,  as  the  audience  were 
quick  to  discover  and  applaud  in  this  very  exquisite 
presentment  of  Ophelia,  In  other  regards  the  perfor- 
mance is  creditable  to  Mr.  Irving*s  company,  albeit  Mr. 
Forrester  seems  not  well  suited  as  Claudius^  and  Mr, 
Swinbourne  is  scarcely  comfortable  as  Horatio;  perhaps 
the  actors  might  change  places  with  a  more  satisfactory 
result  Mr.  Cooper  is  an  energetic  Laertes;  Mr.  Kyrle 
Bellew  a  vivacious  Osric ;  and  the  ungrateful  characters 
of  Rosencrantz  and  Guildensiem  find  unusually  efi&cient 
representatives. 
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tLyceum  Theatre. — April  1879.] 

"  The  Lady  of  Lyons  "  is  now  more  than  forty  years  old, 
and  has  undergone  a  good  deal  of  wear  and  tear ;  it  has 
been  sharply  criticised,  even  rudely  ridiculed,  and  the 
players  have  done  their  best  and  their  worst  with  it ;  still 
the  work  retains  its  place  upon  the  stage,  and  almost  all 
its  old  power  to  amuse  and  interest  an  audience.  It.  is 
now  represented  "  with  a  difference,"  however.  Mr.  Bulwer 
— the  author  was  then  untitled — wrote  for  a  large  theatre, 
and  for  performers  aiming  at  an  exalted  and  heroic  his- 
trionic method,  priding  themselves  upon  their  declamatory 
powers,  their  displays  of  emotion  and  passion,  with  due 
regard  for  the  customs  and  conventions  of  the  stage. 
They  imitated  Nature,  not  with  the  minute  literalness  of 
workers  in  terra-cotta,  but  after  the  bold,  broad,  and  sub- 
limating manner  of  a  sculptor  engaged  upon  a  marble 
statue.  At  the  Lyceum  a  general  effort  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  bring  "  The  Lady  of  Lyons  "  more  into  the 
domain  of  reality  and  common  life,  to  tame  its  fervour 
and  clip  its  poetic  wings.  The  play  has  not  hitherto 
been  presented  with  so  subdued  an  air;  the  performers 
for  the  most  part  appear  to  have  subjected  themselves  to 
a  severe  process  of  self-repression.  An  artistic  spirit  has 
ruled  the  stage  arrangements  and  decorations ;  the  author 
has  been  credited  with  a  desire,  of  which  he  was  per- 
haps wholly  innocent,  to  depict  accurately  the  aspect  of 
social  life  in  France  under  the  Directory.  The  costumes 
and  furniture  of  that  period  have  accordingly  been  repro- 
duced with  singular  accuracy,  but  with  an  admirable  regard, 
nevertheless,  for  the  tasteful  and  the  picturesque.  More 
adroit  and  attractive  scenic  illusions  than  are  presented  by 
the  drawing-room  and  gardens  of  M,  Dtschappelles^s  house 
at  Lyons  have  not  occupied  the  stage.  Mr.  Irving  has  pro- 
perly restored  the  first  scene,  which  Mr.  Fechter,  carefuk 
rather  of  the  stage  interests  of  Claude  Melnotte  than  of  tf]e-  '-/^  \' 
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character  of  Pauline  Deschappelles,  ventured  to  excise.  Mr. 
Irving  has  been  less  judicious,  however,  in  suppressing  the 
performance  of  the  "  Marseillaise,"  which  has  usually  en- 
hanced the  animation  of  the  scene  concluding  the  fourth 
act 

To  the  part  of  Claude  Melnottt  Mr.  Irving  brings  great 
painstaking  and  special  energy,  but  the  performance  may 
not  be  counted  among  his  successes.  The  lack  of  youth- 
fulness  of  manner  is  injuriously  felt,  and  the  long  poetic 
passages  ^1  in  their  effect  from  the  actor's  unmusical 
delivery;  too  often  he  seemed  to  be  preaching,  and  not 
preaching  well  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Irving  is  too  much 
habituated  to  portray  the  more  saturnine  sentiments  and 
emotions  for  satisfactory  rendering  of  Claude  Melnott^s  love, 
folly,  and  sin.  Of  excitement  of  tone,  gesture,  and  mien 
there  was  no  deficiency  \  indeed,  the  actor's  anxiety  to  be 
emphatic  sometimes  betrayed  him  into  extravagance.  In 
this  way  his  Claude  seemed  a  greater  and  baser  delinquent 
than  he  has  usually  been  represented ;  and  his  criminality 
certainly  gained  in  intensity  by  contrast  with  the  singular 
delicacy  and  refinement  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry's  Paulim^ 
who  really  points  the  moral  of  the  play  when  she  demands — 

"  What  was  the  slight  of  a  poor  powerless  girl 
To  the  deep  wrong  of  this  most  vile  revenge?" 

But  there  have  been  Paulines  not  fairly  describable  as 
poor  or  powerless,  but  almost  vixenish  in  their  attributes, 
repaying  their  lover's  perjury  with  infinite  scorn,  and  utter- 
ing very  fierce  tirades  in  reply  to  his  rather  long-winded 
explanations.  With  curious  art  Miss  Terry  passes  over 
the  artificial  quality  of  Paulinas  harangues,  and  lays  stress 
on  her  more  amiable  characteristics — shows  that  her  pride 
is  rather  matter  of  education  than  of  nature — that  she  is 
in  truth  tender,  gentle,  trusting,  loving,  and  altogether 
womanly.  To  some,  no  doubt,  the  part  will  seem  under- 
played, particularly  with  reference  to  the  intentions  of  the 
author  and  the  traditions  of  representation.  Miss  Terry's 
performance,  however,  takes  high  rank  among  contem- 
porary efforts,  in  right  of  its  poetic  sensibility,  its  girlish 
grace,  its  simplicity,  its  subtlety,  its  exquisite  elocution, 
and  that  surprising  picturesqueness  of  aspect,  pose,  and 
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movement  which  seem  to  be  the  peculiar  and  exclusive 
possession  of  the  actress.  The  costumes  of  the  Directory 
period  Miss  Terry  invests  with  an  artistic  elegance  which 
scarcely  belongs  to  them  as  a  matter  of  right  Mr.  Walter 
Lacy  quits  his  well-earned  retirement  to  appear  as  General 
DamaSy  and  presents  in  sober  colours  a  finished  portrait 
of  that  popular  officer.  The  veteran  actor  was  received 
by  his  audience  with  the  heartiest  applause.  The  other 
characters  are  efficiently  supported  by  Mr.  Forrester  and 
Mr.  Bellew,  Mrs.  Chippendale  and  Miss  Pauncefort.  The 
representation  moved  the  audience  to  a  great  exhibition 
of  enthusiasm. 


CXXIIL 
-'THE  BEAUX'  STRATAGEM.'* 

[Imperial  Theatre.— October  1879.] 

Some  time  since  Mr.  Boucicault,  avowing  his  faith  in  the 
sufficiency  of  the  living  drama,  protested  against  the  repro- 
duction of  departed  plays.  "  I  no  more  desire,"  he  wrote, 
*<  to  see  the  defunct  dramatist  occupying  the  stage  than  I 
wish  to  see  my  grandfather  rise  out  of  his  respected  tomb 
and  reclaim  my  inheritance.''  But  of  course  Mr.  Bouci- 
cault's  sentiments  upon  this  subject  are  peculiar  to  himself. 
It  is  not  every  one  who  is  in  a  position  to  regard  the 
public  stage  exactly  as  his  own  private  property.  For  my 
part,  I  perceive  no  reason  why  an  old  play  should  not  be 
now  and  then  taken  down  from  the  shelf,  dusted  and  aired, 
with  a  view  to  its  fitness  for  representation  being  fairly 
considered  And  it  becomes  almost  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  defunct  dramatists  when  living  playwrights 
so  steadily  diminish  or  exhibit  such  decidedly  inferior 
capacity.  There  are  occasions  when  dead  lions  may  really 
be  preferred  to  living  dogs,  notwithstanding  the  proverb 
to  the  contrary.  I  looked  therefore  with  some  interest  to 
the  promised  revival  of  "  The  Beaux'  Stratagem "  at  the 
Imperial,  better  known  as  the  Aquarium  Theatre.    I  cannot 
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say,  however,  that  the  representation  afforded  me  unmea- 
sured gratification. 

Comedies  are  but  a  perishable  class  of  goods:  like 
wines,  they  may  be  kept  too  long,  to  the  loss  of  sparkle, 
flavour,  body,  and  colour.  They  picture  manners  and 
times  which  vary  and  vanish ;  they  retain  at  last  only  an 
antiquarian  sort  of  interest.  In  Queen  Anne's  reign  and 
long  afterwards,  Farquhar's  play  enjoyed  great  popularity ; 
its  wit  and  humour  were  thoroughly  appreciated,  and  what 
was  of  more  importance,  the  spectators  recognised  in  its 
characters  spirited  portraits  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
period.  Such  gallants  as  Aimwell  and  Archer  could  be 
seen  any  day  in  Covent  Garden ;  Mrs:  Sullen  and  Dorinda 
were  constantly  visible  on  the  Mall  or  in  the  Ring ;  Sullen 
and  Scrubs  Gibbet  and  Boniface^  were  thoroughly  common- 
place persons,  living  within  the  radius  of  everybody's  experi- 
ence. Of  course  all  attractiveness  of  this  sort  has  now 
gone  from  the  comedy;  to  modern  playgoers  the  characters 
in  "The  Beaux'  Stratagem"  are  almost  as  antediluvian 
animals,  strange,  extinct,  monstrous.  Nor  do  our  modern 
players  possess  the  power  of  revivifying  these  types  of  the 
past.  Traditions  of  manner  are  not  counted  as  of  much 
value  in  the  theatre  of  to-day ;  yet  the  successful  perform- 
ance of  such  plays  as  this  of  Farquhar's  almost  depends 
upon  the  preservation  of  tradition.  I  suppose  that  some- 
thing of  the  manner  of  Wilks,  the  original  Archer^  survived 
in  Garrick's  performance  of  the  part,  and  was  afterwards 
handed  down  to  Charles  Kemble.  Clearly  it  should  be 
the  business  of  the  players  to .  reproduce  as  closely  as 
possible  the  characters  as  Farquhar  conceived  them,  and 
to  reflect  in  some  measure  the  high  animal  spirits  reputed 
to  distinguish  that  dramatist  above  his  contemporaries. 
I  must  say  that  I  found  certain  of  the  performers  at  the 
Imperial  Theatre  very  low-spirited  indeed,  llie  dreari- 
ness of  Mr.  Edgar's  Aimwell  was  kept  in  countenance, 
however,  by  the  depressing  quality  of  Miss  Meyrick's 
Dorinda, 

The  text  has  been  revised,  the  old  coarseness  expunged, 
and  there  is  nothing  now  to  offend  in  the  play,  unless  it  be 
the  "gags"  and  additional  jokes  which  have  been  inter- 
polated by  an  unknown   authority :    Farquhar's   humour 
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should  have  sufficed.  The  representation  dragged  some- 
what, and  I  suspect  was  found  wearisome  by  many ;  the 
truth  being  perhaps  that  the  story  is  stated*  after  rather  a 
rambling  and  incoherent  fashion,  and  that  much  time  and 
space  seem  devoted  to  the  episodic  characters  of  the 
landlord,  the  highwayman,  and  the  Irish-French  priest 
Foigardy  who  are  now  all  without  the  pale  of  sympathy, 
and  scarcely  intelligible  to  modern  spectators.  Queen 
Anne-ism  being  so  much  in  vogue,  I  thought  perhaps  the 
revival  had  been  decided  upon  as  a  means  of  illustrating 
that  foible  upon  the  stage;  but  I  was  mistaken.  There 
has  been  liberal  expenditure  in  equipping  the  play  for  per- 
formance ;  accuracy  of  detail,  however,  has  not  been  much 
studied,  either  by  scene-painter  or  costumier.  The  interior 
of  Boniface's  inn  is  very  picturesquely  treated ;  but  the 
gallery  in  Lady  Bountifurs  house,  with  a  picture  by  Greuze 
over  the  mantelpiece,  has  a  very  unlikely  look.  The  cos- 
tumes for  the  most  part  pertain  to  the  time  of  George  III. 
The  most  successful  impersonation  of  the  night  was  Mrs. 
Stirling's  Lady  Bountiful — strictly  natural,  while  extremely 
comical.  Mr.  Farren's  Archer  lacks  the  graces  of  youth, 
perhaps,  but  is  abundantly  animated.  Mr.  Lionel  Brough 
succeeds  as  Scrubs  in  spite  of  an  over-anxiety  to  be  droll. 
As  Mrs.  Sullen  Miss  Litton  is  very  charming  of  aspect; 
but  the  actress,  I  think,  lacks  force  and  breadth  of  manner 
for  the  due  presentment  of  this  character,  which  was  first 
sustained  by  Mrs.  Oldfield.  Miss  Litton  succeeds  better 
as  a  soubrette  than  as  a  grande  coquette.  Cherry  was  prettily 
played  by  Miss  Carlotta  ^ddison ;  Mr.  Ryder  was  equal 
to  the  part  of  Sullen,  Revivals  of  "  The  Beaux'  Stratagem  " 
will  probably  be  few  and  far  between;  those  who  are 
curious  concerning  the  work  may  therefore  be  advised  to 
go  and  see  it  represented  at  the  Imperial  Theatre.  As 
the  auctioneers  say,  "  Such  an  opportunity  is  not  likely  to 
occur  again." 
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CXXIV. 

"DUTY/* 

[Prince  of  Wales's  Tlieatre.— October  1879  ] 

Pope  held  Farquhafs  dialogue  to  be  "pert  and  low."  What 
would  Pope  have  thought  of  certain  of  the  jokes,  puns,  and 
puerilities  which  Mr.  Albery  has  plentifully  sprinkled  over 
"  Duty : "  his  adaptation  of  "  Les  Bourgeois  de  Pont-Arcy  "  ? 
Mr.  Albery,  however,  must  not  be  judged  merely  by  his 
defects;  he  has  written  some  excellent  dialogue — brisk, 
bright,  and  witty — and  has  obviously  spared  no  pains  to 
render  "  Duty  "  acceptable  to  the  audiences  of  Tottenham 
Street.  But  what  a  play,  viewed  as  a  reflection  of  English 
life,  manners,  and  character  I  For  the  Jfenue  of  M.  Sardou's 
story  has  been  changed  according  to  the  ad^ter's  custom ; 
the  dramatis  persana  are  called  by  English  names,  and  are 
supposed  to  take  part  in  events  happening  upon  English 
soil.  When  "  Les  Bourgeois  de  Pont-Arcy  "  was  first  pro- 
duced in  Paris,  a  French  wit  proposed  that  the  play  should 
be  named  either  "  Les  Precautions  inutiles  et  les  Craintes 
sans  Objet,"  or  "Les  Raffinements  d'une  D^licatesse  exa- 
gdr^e."  These  ridiculous  titles  point  to  the  fundamental 
weakness  of  M.  Sardou's  story ;  it  is  as  a  house  built  upon 
the  sands,  or  with  the  dry-rot  in  its  timbers.  I'he  incidents 
depend  for  their  existence  upon  an  imaginary  difficulty,  an 
artificial  distress.  Of  a  husband's  falsities  and  failings  comic 
use  has  often  been  made ;  M.  Sardou  would  turn  these  to 
tragical  account.  A  country  gentleman,  dying,  leaves  behind 
him,  not  merely  a  lawful  widow  and  her  son,  but  also  his 
mistress,  a  betrayed  woman  with  an  illegitimate  child.  The 
discovery  of  this  fact  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
sadden  or  even  to  shock  the  respectable  relatives  of  the  late 
lamented,  but  certainly  would  not  justify  the  convulsional 
and  frenetic  proceedings  in  which  M.  Sardou's  characters 
indulge.  But  the  widow  is  one  of  those  saintly  insipid 
mothers  of  whom  French  dramatists  are  so  fond ;  she  is  a 
hothouse  flower,  and  the  winds  of  heaven  must  not  visit  her 
face  too  roughly :  the  truth  must  never  be  told  her  lest  it 
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should  wound  her  delicate  ears ;  a  mature  woman,  she  must 
always  be  treated  like  a  child  in  a  nursery.  Such  a  fragile 
invertebrate  creature  is  recognised  as  credible  in  France; 
but  as  I  know  her,  the  British  matron,  the  female  Bull,  as 
the  late  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  politely  called  her,  is  made 
of  sterner  stuff.  Yet  Mr.  Albery  ascribes  to  an  English 
woman  the  imbecilities  of  M.  Sardou's  French  mother. 
The  son  conceives  it  to  be  his  simple  and  strict  duty  to 
take  upon  himself  his  father's  sins,  and  thus  t6  prevent  all 
shock  to  his  mother's  feelings ;  he  therefore  avows  himself 
the  seducer  of  his  father's  victim,  and  the  father  of  his 
father's  child !  As  a  result,  he  is  compelled  to  resign  the 
love  of  his  affianced  bride;  he  becomes  an  object  of  re- 
proach and  scandal  to  the  cathedral-town  society  in  which 
he  moves,  and  he  has  to  endure  the  bitter  upbraidings  of  his 
absurd  mother.  The  situation  becomes  indeed  an  outrage 
upon  the  dignities  and  the  decencies  of  English  domestic 
life,  when  the  mother  is  found  imploring  and  even  com- 
manding her  son  to  take  to  wife  his  father's  mistress,  and 
assume  to  be  the  parent  of  his  illegitimate  half-brother! 
Of  course  the  lady  has  to  learn  the  truth  at  last,  as  she 
might  have  learnt  it  at  first ;  for  the  proper  person  to  inform 
her,  her  brother,  a  sensible  and  kind-hearted  gentleman 
enough,  has  been  present  by  her  side  throughout  the  play. 
Humorous  characters  of  a  familiar  pattern  are  introduced  to 
give  the  relief  of  comedy,  and  even  of  farce,  to  these  scenes 
of  tragedy ;  but  altogether  M.  Sardou's  drama,  as  interpreted 
by  Mr.  Albery,  strikes  me  as  the  most  disagreeable  stage- 
production  of  recent  times.  There  is  even  a  failure  of  M. 
Sardou's  customary  ingenuity  in  the  conduct  of  the  story. 
When  the  interview  between  the  son  and  the  mistress  is 
suddenly  interrupted,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  each 
would  leave  exposed  bank-notes  and  compromising  letters 
as  evidence  of  their  compact ;  and  the  situation  that  ensues 
is  a  sacrifice  of  all  probability  to  the  necessities  of  plot. 

The  players  seemed  oppressed  by  the  insincerity  of  their 
occupation,  and  scarcely  able  to  emerge  from  conven- 
tionality. Mrs.  Vezin's  personation  of  the  mother  was 
much  applauded;  but  the  actress's  pathos  is  apt  to  sink 
into  peevishness,  and  I  confess  I  find  something  wearisome 
about  the  rather  whining  cadences  of  her  elocution.    Mr. 
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Cecil  was  admirable  as  the  brother;  and  Mr.  Conway, 
having  conquered  the  nervousness  which  at  first  beset  him, 
displayed  genuine  art  in  his  representation  of  the  super- 
sentimental  son,  who  cruelly  abandons  his  bride  to  spare 
his  mother  a  pang.  Miss  Marion  Terry,  who  appeared  as 
the  vigSntif,  I  thought  very  graceful  and  charming  in  almost 
the  only  natural  scene  in  the  play,  her  reconciliation  with 
her  lover.  -Mrs.  John  Wood,  charged  with  a  very  highly 
coloured  part,  played  it  in  a  highly  coloured  fashion.  For 
breadth  of  humour  and  pungency  of  expression  Mrs.  Wood 
has  no  rival  upon  the  stage ;  I  always  find  her  acting  most 
entertaining ;  and  yet  I  fear  her  presence  in  "  Duty  "  was  as 
a  discordant  note,  or  as  the  enlivenment  of  a  dirge  by  means 
of  a  comic  song.  I  congratulate  Miss  Dietz  upon  her  skil- 
ful performance  of  the  trying  part  of  Marcelle  Aubry\  the 
modiste  who  has  to  relate  the  story  of  her  own  fall  from  the 
paths  of  virtue.  Other  parts  in  the  play  are  very  well 
played  by  Mr.  Kemble,  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,  and  Mr. 
David  Fisher,  junior. 


cxxv. 

''THE  IRON  CHEST." 

[Lyceam  Theatre. — October  1879.] 

"  The  Iron  Chest  "  of  George  Colman  the  Younger  is  an 
old-fashioned  play,  but  it  contains  certain  effective  scenes, 
and  offers  good  opportunities  to  an  actor  of  tragedy.  I 
need  not  recount  how,  from  the  combined  effects  of  asthma, 
opium,  ill-temper,  and  obstinacy,  John  Kemble  failed  in  the 
leading  character  upon  the  first  performance  of  the  play  in 
1796,  and  how  very  furious  George  Colman  waxed  upon  the 
occasion.  All  that  is  now  ancient  history ;  it  has  since  been 
demonstrated  over  and  over  again  that  in  competent  hands 
Sir  Edward  Mortimer  is  an  interesting  and  impressive  char- 
acter, and  that  audiences  are  apt  to  be  much  stirred  by  the 
events  and  situations  in  which  he  figures.  I  do  not  think 
Macready  ever  assumed  the  part ;  at  any  rate,  I  find  him, 
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in  his  Diary,  denouncing  the  play,  expressing  himself  "  dis- 
gusted with  the  patches  of  sentiment  and  claptraps  upon 
national  privileges,  humanity,  and  all  the  other  virtues  in 
which  George  Colman  was  so  rich — on  paper."  Otherwise 
Sir  Edward  Mortimer  has  been  personated  by  all  our 
players  of  eminence  in  turn.  I  remember  seeing  "The 
Iron  Chest "  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  the  hero  being 
represented  by  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  who  probably  followed, 
if  at  some  distance  and  with  unequal  steps,  his  father's 
method  of  performing  the  part.  The  playgoers  of  that  time 
were  more  tolerant,  I  think,  than  are  our  audiences  of  to- 
day of  obvious  stage-tricks  and  effects  in  the  way  of  starts 
and  whispers,  stamping  and  strutting,  fretting  and  fuming, 
spouting,  and  what  I  must  even  call  spluttering.  They 
accepted  these  artifices  and  expedients  as  among  the  proper 
conditions  of  histrionic  performance ;  and  notwithstanding, 
or  it  may  even  be  because  of,  these  things,  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  greatly  excited.  As  I  recollect,  "The 
Iron  Chest"  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Charles  Kean  rewarded  with  the  heartiest  applause. 
The  play  is  chiefly  defective  in  regard  to  its  incoherence ; 
the  incidents  are  all  detached  or  semi-detached.  Colman 
seems  to  have  been  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  would  the 
most  depend  for  success  upon  the  music  of  Storace,  the 
drolleries  of  Dodd  and  Suett,  or  the  tragic  airs  of  Kemble. 
The  scenes  devoted  to  Sir  Edward  Mortimer  and  his  story 
have  the  remotest  connection  with  the  scenes  occupied  by  the 
Rawbold  family;  while  between  that  depressing  household 
and  the  band  of  robbers  who  receive  the  boy  Wilford  so 
hospitably  the  relationship  is  very  hard  to  discover.  The 
consistency  of  the  drama  is  only  preserved  by  viewing 
Wilford  as  the  common  friend  or  acquaintance  of  Sir 
Edward^  the  Rawbolds^  and  the  robbers  respectively.  Of 
course  Goodwin's  novel  of  "  Caleb  Williams  "  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  "The  Iron  Chest,"  and  the  infirmities  of 
Colman's  play  result  from  his  attempts  to  deal  dramatically 
with  an  undramatic  subject.  The  attractions  of  the  novel 
were  found  in  its  graduality  of  development  and  the  inces- 
sant movement  of  the  scenes  in  which  Caleb  is  hunted 
from  place  to  place  by  Falkland ;  and  these  are  just  the 
qualities  which  cannot  be  adequately  reflected  upon  the 
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Stage.  Nowadays  "  Caleb  Williams  "  is  more  admired  than 
read ;  critics  have  long  contented  themselves  with  handing 
down  an  unexamined  tradition  of  its  surpassing  merits — De 
Quincey  being  excepted,  however ;  for  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  laugh  the  book  to  scorn.  I  confess  that  when  I  last 
looked  into  "  Caleb  Williams,"  I  thought  it  dull  and  disap- 
pointing, after  allowance  had  been  made  for  the  originality 
and  the  striking  nature  of  its  theme.  It  is  written  in  a  rude, 
crude  style,  and  abounds  in  absurdly  stilted  descriptions  of 
scenery,  unnatural  characters,  and  most  artificial  pictures  of 
society.  However,  we  are  much  less  concerned  now  with 
"  Caleb  Williams  "  than  with  "  The  Iron  Chest"  Hazlitt 
pronounced  Colman's  serious  writing  in  the  play  to  be 
'^  natural  and  flowing,"  and  "  in  some  measure  an  imitation 
of  Shakspeare."  The  description  seems  to  me  certainly 
too  flattering.  But  Colman's  speeches  are  often  eloquent 
enough,  if  they  incline  to  verbosity ;  they  are  the  conven- 
tional efforts  of  a  skilled  playwright  contriving  occasions  for 
declamation.  Sincerity,  perhaps,  is  lacking  throughout  the 
play,  with  genuine  poetic  force,  depth,  and  feeling.  But 
the  blank  verse  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  as  good  or  as  bad 
as  the  late  Lord  Lytton's. 

Altogether  Mr.  Irving  was  quite  justified,  I  think,  in 
producing  this  play  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  Preceding 
tragedians  had  bestowed  a  reputation  upon  it;  and  nO 
doubt  it  occurred  to  him  that,  in  his  turn,  he  could  do 
something  with  the  character  of  Mortimer.  He  had,  indeed, 
served  a  sort  of  apprenticeship  to  the  part  by  his  achieve- 
ments as  Mathias^  as  Eugene  Aram^  and  as  Philip  in  Mr. 
Aide's  play.  He  is  an  adept  in  depicting  remorse ;  while, 
unlike  that  fabled  artist  who  could  only  portray  red  lions — 
they  might  be  larger  or  they  might  be  smaller,  but  they 
must  be  red  lions — he  has  demonstrated  also  his  power  of 
illustrating  wide  and  varying  ranges  of  passion  and  character. 
It  seems  to  me  that  his  Mortimer  may  rank  quite  among 
his  best  performances,  in  right  of  its  artistic  completeness, 
its  picturesqueness,  its  intensity,  and  its  moderatiorL  In 
none  of  his  characters  has  he  exhibited  more  thorough 
control  of  himself  and  of  his  art,  keeping  voice  and  gesture 
well  in  subjection,  repressing  habits  or  tricks  of  manner,  and 
yet  retaining  in  full  his  wonted  power  to  impress,  to  awe, 
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and  to  excite.  Bringing  the  costumes  of  the  play  nearer 
to  modern  times — this  has  not  been  accomplished,  how- 
ever, without  some  tampering  with  Colman's  text ;  a  small 
matter,  perhaps — he  has  also  modernised  the  method  of 
impersonation;  so  that  Str  Edward  Mortimer^  becoming 
more  like  a  gentleman  of  the  eighteenth  century  than  he 
has  appeared  on  former  occasions,  pertains  more  to  nature 
and  reality,  less  to  fiction  and  the  stage,  than  has  been  his 
wont  hitherto.  Some  of  the  old  traditional  points  and 
effects,  swift  transitions  and  grand  explosions,  may  have 
been  missing;  but  I  do  not  know  that  they  were  much 
missed.  Mr.  Irving*s  Sir  Edward  Mortimer  commands 
attention  and  interest  from  his  first  discovery  upon  the 
scene,  the  impression  strengthening  and  deepening  as  the 
play  proceeds ;  the  actor's  early  forbearance  and  repose 
enhancing  by  the  force  of  contrast  his  absolute  self-ahan- 
donment  when  the  climax  of  the  story  is  reached,  and  the 
situation  pecmits,  and  even  demands,  a  display  of  a  most 
vehement  and  frantic  sort.  Mr.  Irving  found  adequate 
support  in  the  Lady  Helen  of  Miss  Florence  Terry,  the 
Fiizharding  of  Mr.  Barnes,  and  the  Adam  Winterton  of 
Mr.  Carter,  performances  which  were  all  agreeable  and 
intelligent  if  they  attained  no  higher  level ;  while  elements 
of  old-established  low  comedy  were  discoverable  in  the 
Samson  Rawhold  of  Mr.  Johnson.  Perhaps  Wilford  should 
have  been  supported  by  an  actor  of  more  experience  than 
Mr.  Forbes  can  at  present  boast;  he  took  evident  pains 
with  the  part,  but  his  manner  is  awkward  and  monotonous, 
and  he  is  curiously  epicene  of  aspect;  I  think,  too,  the 
skirts  of  his  coat  might  advantageously  be  lengthened.  I 
have  no  doubt,  however,  that  Mr.  Forbes  will  improve  when 
his  profession  has  become  less  strange  to  him  than  it  seems 
to  be  at  present. 
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CXXVI. . 

''RESCUED.'^ 

[Adelphi  Theatre.— October  1879.] 

Godwin,  describing  the  origin  and  birth  of  his  "Caleb 
Williams,"  stated  that  for  some  two  or  three  weeks  he  was 
employed  in  jotting  down  hints  for  the  work  before  he  was 
engaged  seriously  in  its  composition ;  that  in  this  way  he 
began  with  his  third  volume,  then  proceeded  to  the  second, 
and  finally  grappled  with  the  first.  I  conceive  that  Mr. 
Boucicault  must  adopt  a  similar  plan  when  he  concocts 
his  "new  and  original  sensational  domestic  dramas" — 
such  as  "  Rescued,"  for  instance.  He  probably  devises  an 
exciting  incident  for  his  third  act,  and  then  occupies  him- 
self with  dovetailing  to  it  earlier  and  later  scenes;  the 
success  of  the  drama  depending  upon  the  strength  of  its 
exciting  incident.  In  the  third  act  of  "Rescued"  a  toy 
railway  train  rattles  over  a  toy  viaduct ;  the  villain  of  the 
story  is  supposed  to  have  endangered  the  safety  of  the 
train  in  order  that  death  may  result  to  a  child,  the  rightful 
heir  to  vast  estates,  who  is  understood  to  be  travelling  in 
one  of  the  carriages.  In  my  eyes  the  scene  had  rather  the 
effect  of  a  puppet-show  or  of  a  clockwork  exhibition;  it 
was  purely  mechanical,  a  matter  of  wires  and  pasteboard, 
paint  and  canvas ;  I  could  find  in  it  no  human  or  dramatic 
interest.  And  even  those  who  permitted  themselves  to  be 
thrilled  by  this  sort  of  nursery  spectacle  must  have  felt 
that  it  was  scarcely  led  up  to  or  followed  with  the  author's 
usual  ingenuity.  I  know  that  Mr.  Boucicault  only  plans 
by  such  works  as  this  to  please  the  meaner  capacities ;  but 
he  is  so  careful  not  to  aim  over  the  heads  of  his  audience, 
that  sometimes,  I  think,  he  aims  too  low,  and  merely  hits 
the  ground  "Rescued"  will  not  take  its  place  beside 
"After  Dark"  and  the  "Streets  of  London."  The  story 
is  feeble  and  confused,  overburdened  too  with  episodic 
matter :  a  commonplace  romance  of  the  established  Zon- 
don  Journal  pattern.  The  characters  are  merely  old  dolls 
with  new  names:  the  reduced  nobleman,  the  persistent 
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detective,  the  honest  working  man,  the  shrewd  lawyer,  the 
hardened  villain,  the  virtuous  heroine,  so  proud,  that  she 
would  rather  do  her  own  washing  than  accept  a  pension 
from  the  Crown — these  reappear,  saying  and  doing  very 
much  what  they  have  said  and  done  in  many  previous 
plays.  The  Adelphi  audience,  however,  seem  rather  to 
have  outgrown  such  productions  as  "  Rescued ; "  and  they 
accorded  an  unflattering  reception  to  the  new  drama,  inter- 
rupting it  occasionally  by  their  expressions  of  dissatisfac- 
tion. An  unusually  strong  company  has  been  engaged 
to  appear  in  "  Rescued ; "  but  with  weak  characters  even 
strong  companies  avail  not.  Indeed,  the  presence  of  so 
many  admired  players  upon  the  stage  had  rather  the  effect 
of  dividing  and  distributing  the  interest  of  the  story,  which, 
being  of  a  meagre  quality,  needed- husbanding  and  focussing 
as  much  as  possible.  The  freshest  portion  of  the  play 
dealt  with  the  fortune  of  Biddy^  a  blind  woman,  and  Midge, 
her  daughter,  who  personates,  during  her  leisure  hours, 
her  own  long-lost  twin-brother ;  but  the  main  object  of  the 
play  is  not  served  by  these  means.  I  waited  patiently  for 
the  wit  and  humour  which  usually  illumine  Mr.  Bouci- 
cault's  writings ;  there  was  a  faint  sparkle  now  and  then 
in  the  dialogue,  but  it  did  not  endure ;  it  soon  departed, 
it  may  be  to  look  after  the  inventiveness  and  dramatic 
tact  also  characteristic  of  the  author,  but  also  absent  from 
his  present  play.  Of  the  performers  I  need  only  say 
that,  quite  with  their  usual  ability,  Mr.  Vezin  represented 
the  villain,  a  welcher,  pretending  to  be  a  Russian  count ; 
Mr.  Henry  Neville,  an  energetic  working  man ;  Mr.  J.  G. 
Taylor,  a  comic  pointsman;  Mr.  Pateman,  a  lawyer;  and 
Mr.  Fernandez,  an  Irish  detective.  Miss  Pateman  person- 
ated the  aristocratic  heroine  who  does  her  own  washing, 
Lady  Sybil  Ferrers;  Miss  Foote,  the  heroine  of  humble 
life,  who  pretends  to  be  a  boy  and  eventually  marries  the 
comic  pointsman. 
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CXXVIL 

*'THE    MERCHANT    OF    VENICE/' 

[Lyoenm  Theatre. — ^November  1879.] 

An  actor  who  has  appeared  with  applause  as  Hamlet  and 
Othello^  Macbeth  and  Richard^  must  feel  almost  constrained 
to  essay  the  character  of  Shylock.  In  times  past,  of  course, 
Shylock  was  handed  over  to  the  low  comedians  to  do  their 
worst  with;  and  Shakspeare*s  words,  more  or  less,  were 
delivered  by  the  old-fashioned  Jew  of  the  streets,  three- 
hatted,  carrying  an  old-clothesman's  bag,  and  afflicted  with 
the  guttural  accents  of  Houndsditch.  This  absurdity  was 
expelled  the  stage  by  Macklin  in  the  first  instance,  whose 
example  was  followed,  after  intervals,  by  Cooke  and  Kean ; 
so  that  Shylock  now  comes  before  us  essentially  a  tragic 
character.  It  had  seemed  to  me,  from  the  time  of  Mr. 
Irving's  first  experiments  with  the  Shakspearean  repertory, 
that,  in  the  part  of  Shylock^  he  would  find  peculiar  oppor- 
tunities for  the  employment  of  his  art;  his  power  as  an 
actor  greatly  consisting  in  the  portrayal  of  definite  character 
and  special  individuality  as  opposed  to  the  more  abstract 
and  ideal  creations.  His  best  successes,  to  my  thinking, 
have  arisen  from  his  presentment  of  strong  personalities  in 
which  the  prosaic  element  has  prevailed  over  the  poetic 
His  Richard  I  have  always  accounted  his  most  complete 
achievement,  and  I  am  now  much  disposed  to  rank  his 
Shylock  \nth  his  Richard,  No  doubt  Shylock^  as  a  stage 
figure,  has  long  worn  the  impress  of  Edmund  Kean's  genius ; 
but  there  is  a  sort  of  natural  Statute  of  Limitations  in 
regard  to  histrionic  traditions  and  prescriptions;  and  the 
lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century  has  a  good  deal  blunted,  so  to 
say,  Kean's  points,  and  rendered  nugatory  the  old  conven- 
1^  tions  of  performance.  Mr.  Irving's  Shylock^  I  may  say  at 
r  once,  is  not  the  Shylock  of  the  patent  theatres ;  nor  must 
the  violence  of  tone,  the  fierceness  of  gesture,  the  explosions 
of  passion,  so  long  associated  with  the  part,  be  looked  for 
at  the  Lyceum.  I  have  known  Shylocks  who  have  seemed 
from  first  to  last  in  a  frenzy  of  malignancy,  whose  every 
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speech  had  a  certain  detonating  quality,  and  with  whom 
ranting  and  raving  were  as  close  and  continuous  habits  of 
life ;  and  I  must  own  that  very  cordial  applause  was  wont 
to  wait  upon  those  excesses  of  representation.  It  is  not 
only  that  Mr.  Irving  has  not  sufficient  physical  force  for 
such  clamorous  exhibitions,  but  his  conception  and  treat- 
ment of  the  character  are  altogether  more  subdued.  He 
plays  in  a  minor  key,  as  it  were;  sufferance  appears 
genuinely  the  badge  of  his  tribe ;  long  oppression  and  the 
custom  of  submission  have  tamed  and  cowed  him  until 
intolerable  wrong  blows  the  grey  ashes  of  his  wrath  red-hot 
again ;  he  is  veritably  "  old  Shylock^^  as  he  describes  him- 
self and  as  the  Doge  addresses  him :  the  years  weigh  upon 
him,  he  is  infirm  of  gait,  his  face  manifests  the  furrows  of 
care  and  the  pallors  of  sickness;  and  if  he  has  stinted 
Launceloi  GobbOy  his  servant,  in  the  matter  of  food,  he  has 
not  been  more  liberal  to  himself.  Mr.  Irving  is  always 
picturesque.  His  Shylock  is  carefully  arrayed,  if  without 
the  traditional  red  cap  which  Venetian  law  compelled  the 
Jews  to  wear,  and  by  no  means  fails  in  artistic  qualities  of 
expression,  line,  and  colour.  The  performance  is  altogether 
consistent  and  harmonious,  and  displays  anew  that  power  of 
self-control  which  has  come  to  Mr.  Irving  this  season  as 
a  fresh  possession.  Every  temptation  to  extravagance  or 
eccentricity  of  action  was  resolutely  resisted,  and  with  the 
happiest  results.  I  never  saw  a  Shyiock  that  obtained  more 
commiseration  from  the  audience;  for  usually,  I  think, 
Shylock  is  so  robustly  vindictive  and  energetically  defiant, 
as  to  compel  the  spectators  to  witlihold  from  him  their 
sympathies.  But  Mr.  Irving's  Shylock^  old,  haggard,  halt- 
ing, sordid,  represents  the  dignity  and  intellect  of  the  play ; 
beside  him,  the  Christians,  for  all  their  graces  of  aspect  and 
gallantry  of  apparel,  seem  but  poor  creatures.  His  hatred 
of  them  finds  justification  in  his  race  and  his  religion,  and 
in  the  fact  that  they,  his  mental  inferiors,  are  his  tyrants ; 
and  when  he  is  plundered  by  them  alike  of  his  child  and 
his  gold,  his  detestation  turns  naturally  not  so  much  to 
blind  fury  as  to  a  deadly  purpose  of  revenge.  There  is 
something  grandly  pathetic  in  the  fixed  calm  of  the  Jew  as 
he  stands  in  the  judgment-hall,  a  figure  of  Fate  inexorably 
persistent,  demanding  the  penalty  of  hb  bond;  he  is  no 
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mere  usurer  punishing  a  bankrupt  debtor;  if  he  avenges 
private  injuries,  he  also  represents  a  nation  seeking  atone- 
ment for  centuries  of  wrong.  By  what  a  technical  quibble 
is  he  denied  justice,  and  tricked  out  of  both  penalty  and 
principal!  What  a  pitiful  cur  is  Gratiano  to  yelp  at  his 
heels !  One's  sympathies  follow  the  baffled  and  persecuted 
Jew  as  he  slowly  withdraws  from  the  court ;  it  is  impossible 
to  feel  much  interest  in  the  release  from  peril  of  that  very 
dull  personage  Antonio, 

This  was  Mr.  Irving's  best  scene,  as  it  is  of  course  the 
climax  of  the  play.  In  the  earlier  passages  he  seemed  bent, 
I  thought,  upon  varying  his  tones  too  frequently,  dropping 
into  a  colloquial  manner  too  suddenly ;  while  his  interview 
with  Tubal  suffered  somewhat  from  an  accidental  failure  of 
memory  on  the  part  of  his  playfellow.  But  the  representa- 
tion was  upon  the  whole  singularly  complete;  the  success 
of  Mr.  Irving's  new  venture  was,  indeed,  never  questionable 
for  a  moment.  I  regret,  however,  that  his  acting  edition  of 
the  play  has  not  dispensed  with  much  scene-shifting  which 
now  oppresses  and  delays  the  performance ;  in  this  respect 
the  arrangements  of  Mr.  Charles  Kean  in  1858  and  of  Mr. 
Bancroft  in  1875  were  more  to  be  admired.  For  modifica- 
tions of  this  kind  to  suit  the  conditions  of  modem  perform- 
ance are,  I  hold,  quite  permissible.  Shakspeare  changed 
his  scenes  so  often  because  there  were,  in  fact,  no  scenes  to 
change ;  much  stage-management  was  then  effected  by  the 
imagination  of  the  spectators,  whose  thoughts  "  pieced  out " 
the  imperfections  of  the  performance.  "  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  "  is  one  of  the  least  compact  of  Shakspeare's  works ; 
Shylock,  the  most  prominent  character,  disappears  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  act ;  and  the  two  plots — ^the  caskets  and 
the  "  merry  bond " — are  very  slightly  connected  :  Shylock 
and  Portia  only  meeting  in  the  trial  scene.  Mr.  Bancroft, 
I  remember,  contrived  very  happily  to  pack  the  Belmont 
scenes  closely  together;  and  Mr.  Kean's  second  act  re- 
quired no  change  of  scene — the  "  exterior  of  Shylock s  house  " 
sufficed  throughout  Mr.  Irving,  retaining  the  Prince  of 
Morocco^  has  dismissed  the  Prince  of  Arragon  from  the  cast : 
both  these  suitors,  however,,  appeared  alike  at  the  Princess's 
and  at  the  Prince  of  Wales^s  Theatre.  Happily  the  Portia 
of  1875 — who  rendered  memorable  a  revival  that  was  other- 
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wise  rather  ill-starred,  for  all  the  taste  and  refinement  of  its 
scenic  decorations — Miss  Ellen  Terry,  lends  her  invaluable*^ 
assistance  to  Mr.  Irving  at  the  Lyceum  ;  and  a  more  admir- 
able Portia  there  could  scarcely  be.  Nervous  at  first,  and 
weighed  down  possibly  by  the  difficulty  of  equalling  herself 
and  of  renewing  her  former  triumph,  the  lady  played  uncer- 
tainly, and  at  times  with  some  insufficiency  of  force ;  but  as 
the  drama  proceeded  her  courage  increased  and  her  genius 
asserted  itself.  Radiantly  beautiful  in  her  Venetian  robes 
of  gold-coloured  brocaded  satin,  with  the  look  of  a  picture 
by  Giorgione,  her  emotional  acting  in  the  casket-scene  with 
Bassanio;  her  spirited  resolve,  confided  to  Nerissa^  to  prove 
"  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two ; "  her  exquisite  management 
of  the  most  melodious  of  voices  in  the  trial  before,  the 
Doge;  the  high  comedy  of  the  last  act — these  left  nothing 
to  be  desired,  and  obtained,  as  they  deserved,  the  most  J 
enthusiastic  applause.  Antonio  -and  Gratiano  were  but 
weakly  interpreted;  Mr.  Johnson  proved  an  acceptable 
Launcelot,  versed  in  the  humours  of  the  part;  and  there 
was  decided  merit  in  the  stalwart  mien  and  natural  feeling 
of  Mr.  Barnes's  Bassanio,  Miss  Alma  Murray  appeared  as 
Jessica,  and  Miss  Florence  Terry  as  Nerissa,  both  actresses 
finding  favour  with  the  audience.  The  new  scenes  by  Mr. 
Hawes  Craven  and  others  are  excellently  artistic,  and  the 
costumes  and  furniture  very  handsome  and  appropriate. 


CXXVIII. 
''KING  HENRY  V/* 

[Dniry  Lane  Theatre. — November  1879.] 

Shakspeare's  "King  Henry  V.,"  considered  as  a  stage- 
play,  is  an  unsatisfactory  work;  so  much,  I  think,  may 
safely  be  said  even  with  deference  to  that  literary  fashion, 
comparatively  modem  as  to  its  origin,  which  at  all  costs 
encourages  idolatry  of  the  poet,  and  ascribes  to  him  some- 
thing very  like  infallibility.  As  Mr,  Fumival  has  it,  "a 
siege  and  a  battle,  with  one  bit  of  light  love-making,  cannot 
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form  a  drama,  whatever  amount  of  rhetorical  patriotic 
speeches  and  comic  relief  are  introduced :  Henry  K  is  all 
the  play ;  no  one  else  is  really  shown  except  FiueiUnJ*  A 
large  number — some  thirty-five — of  the  dramatis  persotUE 
may  be  dismissed  as  the  merest  sketches  or  shadows,  so 
far  as  their  theatrical  effectiveness  is  concerned.  Falstaj^s 
followers  without  Falstaff  seem  bereft  of  much  of  their 
power  to  entertain;  even  Ancient  Pistol^  whose  humours 
were  probably  of  a  very  potent  sort  in  past  times,  appearing 
now  as  a  most  obsolete  and  extinct  creature;  while  the 
absence  of  a  heroine,  or  of  what  is  called  "  female  interest," 
gravely  reduces  the  attractiveness  of  the  play  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  general  audience.  Nevertheless  "  Henry  V. " 
has  enjoyed  occasional  terms  of  popularity.  In  the  last 
century  it  was  valued,  now  because  of  the  patriotic  and 
anti-Gallican  tone  of  its  oratory,  and  now  because  of  the 
opportunity  it  afforded  for  mimicking  the  spectacle  of 
George  III.'s  coronation.  Macready  made  the  play  the 
subject  of  a  "grand  revival"  at  Covent  Garden  in  1839, 
and  his  example  was  followed  in  due  season  by  Mr.  Phelps 
at  Sadler's  Wells,  and  Mr.  Charles  Kean  at  the  Princess's. 
It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  attending  upon  these  "  grand 
revivals"  that  they  render  the  public  dissatisfied  with 
simpler  performances  of  the  poet:  after  he  has  appeared 
in  a  spangled  suit,  he  can  scarcely  resume  his  homely 
working  clothes;  and  thus  there  arises  some  correspond- 
ence between  a  "  grand  revival "  and  a  "  splendid  funeral." 
The  decline  of  dramatic  poetry  has  been  dated  from  the 
introduction  of  scenery  upon  the  stage,  and  the  finest 
descriptive  passages  of  the  Elizabethan  poets  have  been 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  theatre  of  their  time  was 
entirely  deficient  in  the  matter  of  painted  canvas.  It  is 
some  years  since  Hallam  wrote  that  "the  prodigality  of 
our  stage  in  its  peculiar  boast,  scene-painting,  can  hardly 
keep  pace  with  the  creative  powers  of  Shakspeare;  it  is 
well  that  he  did  not  live  when  a  manager  was  to  estimate 
his  descriptions  by  the  cost  of  realising  them  on  canvas,  or 
we  might  never  have  stood  with  Lear  on  the  cliffs  of  Dover, 
or  amidst  the  palaces  of  Venice  with  Shylock  and  Antonio^ 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  modern  Shakspearean  revivalist 
rejoices  in  every  opportunity  of  embellishing  the  poet  by 
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employing  the  scene-painter  and  spreading  as  much  canvas 
as  possible;  an  excuse  for  yet  another  new  picture,  the 
more  elaborate  the  better,  is  heartily  welcomed.  Macready 
has  chronicled  his  delight  at  perceiving  that  he  could  even 
illustrate  the  speeches  of  the  Chorus  in  "Henry  V. "  by 
.means  of  the  panoramic  paintings  of  Stanfield.        * 

The  version  of  "King  Henry  V. '*  now  produced  at 
Drury  Lane  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  arrangement 
of  the  text  prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Calvert  for 
performance  at  Manchester  in  1872;  Mr.  Calvert  after- 
wards visiting  New  York  to  supervise  the  representation  of 
the  play  at  Booth's  Theatre  in  1875.  M^-  George  Rignold, 
who  personates  the  King  at  Drury  Lane,  I  remember  as  a 
promising  and  energetic  young  actor  at  the  Court  and 
Queen's  Theatres  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago ;  he  played, 
among  other  parts,  and  with  success,  Caliban  and  Leonaius 
Fosihumus,  He  possesses  special  physical  qualifications 
for  such  a  character  as  Henry  V,  Edwin  Forrest,  appearing 
in  a  modem  tragedy,  "  The  Gladiator,"  by  Dr.  Bird  of  New 
York,  was  required  to  say  at  a  particular  juncture  of  the 
story,  "  I  am  here  to  fight  1 "  From  his  tone  and  manner 
and  the  prodigious  muscularity  of  his  movements  as  he 
uttered  those  words,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  he 
was  very  certainly  the  man  to  make  good  his  speech. 
Something  of  the  kind  might  be  said  of  Mr.  George  Rignold. 
He  is  most  heroically  pugnacious  of  aspect;  he  looks  a 
bom  leader  of  fighting  men ;  he  exhibits  indefatigable 
vigour  alike  as  swordsman  and  orator ;  he  overwhelms  his 
foes  both  by  force  of  arms  and  strength  of  lungs.  As, 
falchion  in  hand,  clothed  in  complete  steel,  with  a  richly 
emblazoned  tabard,  he  stands  in  that  spot  so  prized  by  the 
histrionic  mind,  the  exact  centre  of  the  stage,  the  limelight 
.pouring  upon  him  from  the  flies  its  most  dazzling  rays,  and 
declaims  speech  after  speech  to  his  devoted  followers,  he 
presents  as  striking  a  stage  figure  as  I  think  I  ever  saw. 
The  actor  has  gained  both  in  force  and  in  confidence 
during  his  absence  in  the  United  States,  and  he  has 
remedied  certain  of  the  old  defects  in  his  elocutionary 
system,  although  in  this  respect  there  is  still  something  to 
be  desired.  When  he  attempts  great  rapidity  of  utterance 
he  is  apt  to  become  unintelligible ;  for  his  voice  is  strong 
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and  sonorous  rather  than  flexible,  and  a  "  gabbling "  effect 
in  this  wise  mars  certain  of  his  best  speeches.  He  is  prone, 
too,  to  overlong  pauses  in  the  midst  of  his  interlocutions ; 
insomuch  that  the  audience  was  sometimes  tempted  to 
think  that  his  memory  has  suddenly  betrayed  him,  while 
the  prompter  had  strayed  from  his  post.  Mr.  Rignold, 
however,  rouses  the  house  to  great  enthusiasm ;  his  perform- 
ance of  Henry  was  received  with  extraordinary  applause. 
Of  course  subtlety  of  interpretation  was  not  required ; 
Henry  K  is  not  an  intellectual  character ;  on  the  st^e  it 
is  sufficient  if  he  is  represented  as  chivalrous  of  bearing, 
manly  of  form,  and  sound  of  wind  and  limb.  I  need  not 
trouble  myself,  therefore,  with  considering  how  Mr.  Rignold 
may  fare  should  he  attempt  the  more  exacting  of  the  Shak- 
spearean  characters.  In  support  of  the  actor  the  playbill 
asserts  that  400  auxiliaries  are  employed ;  I  cannot  believe 
that  there  are  quite  so  many.  Drury  Lane  is  rich  in 
scenery  suitable  to  the  legitimate  drama,  and  in  costumes, 
armour,  and  weapons  of  a  mediaeval  pattern ;  the  play  is 
presented,  therefore,  quite  in  the  manner  of  a  "grand 
revival,"  if  not  absolutely  with  fresh  appliances.  The 
speeches  of  the  Chorus  are  well  declaimed  by  Miss  Bra- 
brook  Henderson ;  the  actress,  I  think,  bore  another  name 
when  she  last  appeared  in  London.  Of  the  other  perfor- 
mers I  have  little  to  say ;  but  Mr.  Calhaem's  Fluellen  and 
Mr.  Odell's  Pistol,  the  Williams  of  Mr.  Ryder  and  the  Boy 
of  Master  Grattan,  may  be  mentioned  as  commendable 
efforts. 


CXXIX. 

"THE  FALCON/* 

[St.  James's  Theatre. — ^December  1 879.] 

In  the  case  of  the  Laureate's  contribution  to  the  stage, 
some  disappointment  was  perhaps  inevitable.  The  mere 
announcement  of  a  new  work  by  Mr.  Tennyson  is  suffi- 
cient to  rouse  expectation  to  an  almost  unreasonable 
extent,  and  the  fact  was  overlooked  that  "The  Falcon'* 
only  purported  to  be  a  production  of  slender  proportions. 
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It  proves  to  be  a  dramatic  study  something  after  the 
manner  of  Alfred  de  Musset  The  French  poet,  however, 
usually  invented  his  fables,  while  Mr.  Tennyson  has  bor- 
rowed his  subject  from  Boccaccio.  De  Musset's  plays  were 
hardly  designed  for  representation,  and  the  literary  fashion 
which  brought  them  into  favour  and  prominence  has  waned 
considerably  of  late  years ;  but  a  certain  ardent  suggestive- 
ness,  a  feverish  abandonment,  distinguished  De  Musset's 
writings,  and  almost  compensated  for  his  lack  of  dramatic  ex- 
pertness.  Mr.  Tennyson's  Muse,  apparently,  has  no  natural 
inclining  towards  the  theatre,  and  approaches  the  foot- 
lights at  the  risk  of  singeing  her  wings.  Altogether  I  think 
"  The  Falcon  "'should  have  been  withheld  from  representa- 
tion. It  is  tender  and  graceful,  and,  if  it  ventures  upon 
few  poetic  flights,  it  is  rich  in  the  dainty  phrases  and  the 
felicities  of  diction  for  which  the  Laureate  has  always  been 
renowned ;  but  it  is  not  dramatic ;  it  moves  little  interest ; 
it  stands  apart  from  general  sympathy.  The  fault,  perhaps, 
lies  as  much  in  the  theme  as  in  the  treatment  Upon  the 
stage  something  of  grotesqueness  is  inseparable  from  the 
sacrifice  of  Federigo^s  pet  bird;  and  when  the  poet  has 
killed  and  cooked  the  falcon,  he  is  in  haste  to  shirk  the 
unpalatable  dish,  and  does  not  even  permit  his  dramatis 
persona  to  taste  a  morsel  of  it  In  Boccaccio's  simpler 
version  of  the  story,  Monna  Giovanni  and  the  lady  who 
accompanies  her  to  Federigds  cottage  calmly  sit  down  to 
table  and  eat  the  falcon,  "not  knowing  what  it  was." 
Animal  life  is  perhaps  more  mercifully  regarded  in  these 
times  than  once  it  was ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  audience 
wefe  more  disposed  to  sorrow  over  the  death  of  the  bird 
than  to  rejoice  at  the  union  of  the  lovers.  At  any  rate, 
there  was  a  reality  about  Federigo's  falcon  which  did  not 
always  extend  to  Federigo  and  his  mistress.  They  were 
picturesque  of  aspect,  elegant  of  attitude,  choice  of  speech, 
but  seemed  sometimes  deficient  in  those  touches  of  nature 
which  are  understood  to  make  the  whole  world  kin.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kendal  played  the  lovers  with  exceeding  care  and 
skill,  if  they  failed  to  sound  any  specially  pathetic  note,  and 
left  their  audience  at  last  comparatively  cold.  But  they 
delivered  their  lines  most  intelligently,  were  adroit  in  con- 
ducting their  scenes  while  avoiding  the  conventionalisms  of 
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stage  effect;  clearly  they  had  not  spared  painstaking  and 
study.  Mr.  Kendal  sings  a  plaintive  ditty,  playing  an 
accompaniment  upon  the  guitar.  Mrs.  Kendal,  dad  like 
the  morning  in  a  mantle  of  golden  russet,  is  most  winsome 
of  presence.  "The  Falcon"  may  find  no  abiding  place 
upon  the  stage ;  but  the  poetic  little  sketch  should  be  seen 
by  all  who  concern  themselves  as  to  theatrical  transactions, 
or  can  take  interest  in  a  dramatic  experiment  which  hardly 
aims  at  success  of  a  very  general  or  unbounded  sort  By 
and  by  it  may  be  decided  that  "  The  Falcon  "  can  be  better 
enjoyed  in  the  quiet  of  the  library  than  upon  the  stage 
of  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  with  all  its  refined  means  and 
aesthetic  appliances. 


cxxx. 

''THE  OLD  LOVE  AND  THE  NEW/' 

[Court  Theatre. — December  1870.] 

One  of  the  most  familiar  figures  of  fiction,  whether  of  the 
theatre  or  of  the  circulating  library,  is  the  embarrassed 
father,  who,  to  avert  impending  bankruptcy,  implores  or 
commands  his  daughter  to  dismiss  the  poor  lover  she 
adores,  and  to  accept  in  his  stead  the  rich  suitor  she 
abominates.  In  "The  Lady  of  Lyons"  this  oppressive 
parent  is  called  M.  Deschapelles ;  in  "  The  Old  Love  and 
the  New  "  he  bears  the  name  of  Mr.  Westbrook.  If  Pauline 
had  married  M.  Beauseant,  and  a  child  had  been  bom  of 
their  union,  and  if  afterwards  Claude  Melnotte  had  appeared 
troublesomely  devoted  to  the  young  wife  and  mother,  what 
would  have  happened?  How  would  poetic  justice  have 
dealt  with  hira  ?  Well,  in  some  sort  Mr.  Bronson  Howard's 
play,  successful  in  America  as  "  The  Banker's  Daughter," 
and  produced  at  the  Court  Theatre  with  Mr.  Alberts 
revisions  and  corrections  as  "  The  Old  Love  and  the  New," 
may  be  held  to  furnish  a  reply  to  these  inquiries.  Claude 
would  have  been  killed  in  a  duel,  say,  by  M.  Glavis ;  and 
M.  and  Madame  Beauseant  and  their  child  would  have 
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lived  happily  ever  afterwards.  Mr.  Howard's  play  has  been 
received  with  exceptional  favour,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the 
welcome  accorded  it  was  fairly  deserved,  for  in  performance 
it  proved  to  be  a  better  play  than  has  been  presented  in 
London  for  some  time  past,  although  that  is  not  saying  so 
very  much  for  it.  One  of  the  most  amusing  of  the  dramatis 
persona  is  a  young  lady,  who,  having  married  a  very  old 
husband,  looks  forward  eagerly  to  becoming,  at  an  early 
period,  his  widow  and  the  inheritrix  of  his  enormous  wealth. 
Her  state  of  expectation  might  seem  heartless  and  repellent 
to  bystanders ;  but  inconvenience  of  that  kind  is  obviated 
by  the  very  good  looks,  the  natural  humour,  and  great 
vivacity  of  the  actress  who  personates  the  character.  Miss 
Winifred  Emery  had  previously  appeared  with  credit  in  the 
little  play  called  "  A  Clerical  Error,"  but  of  course  she  was 
then  permitted  but  a  poor  opportunity  of  exhibiting  her 
best  gifts  and  graces.  As  Mrs,  Brown^  the  wife,  and 
presently  the  widow,  of  a  millionaire  of  seventy-five.  Miss 
Emery  obtains  real  distinction,  and  proves  herself  worthy 
of  the  name  she  bears,  whether  it  comes  to  her  by  act  of 
others  or  of  her  own.  Apart  from  this  Brown  episode,  as 
it  may  be  called,  there  is  little  that  is  new  in  Mr.  Howard's 
play;  but  he  has  studied  the  modern  drama  to  some 
purpose;  apparently  he  has  sat  at  many  theatrical  feasts, 
and  come  away  laden  with  scraps.  There  is  awkwardness 
in  his  management  of  the  dinner-party  in  his  second  act ; 
the  characters  are  arbitrarily  compelled  to  march  firom  the 
stage  in  Indian  file,  so  that  occasion  may  be  made  for  the 
interview  of  the  wife  and  her  lover.  The  dialogue  is  often 
too  diffuse,  and  the  story  seems  sometimes  to  loiter  on  its 
way;  but  altogether  the  author  has  made  effective  use  of 
his  materials,  and  has  supplied  the  players  with  valuable 
opportunities. 

Miss  Amy  Roselle  is  more  successful,  I  think,  in  comic 
than  in  serious  dramas, — "The  Old  Love  and  the  New" 
pertaining  to  what  Dryden  describes  as  "  that  inferior  sort 
of  tragedies  which  end  with  a  prosperous  event," — but  she 
plays  Mr.  Howard's  heroine  with  considerable  force ;  while 
as  the  husband,  Mr.  Coghlan,  by  his  skill  in  representing 
passion  controlled  by  a  strong  will,  proves  himself  anew  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  actors  of  the  day.    Mr.  Leathes 
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is  a  trifle  too  mysterious  and  Mephistophelian,  indulges  iii 
an  excess  of  broken  English  as  the  Count  of  Carojac;  and 
Mr.  David  Fisher,  an  admirable  actor  of  jaunty  old  age,  is 
not  very  well  suited  as  the  selfish  bankrupt  who  forces  his 
daughter  into  a  distasteful  alliance.  Mr.  Anson  is  very 
spirited  and  comical  as  an  American  commercial  traveller ; 
and  Mr.  Dacre  acquits  himself  creditably  as  the  discomfited 
lover.  The  representation  was  much  assisted  by  the  clever- 
ness of  Miss  Georgie  White,  a  tiny  actress  of  six,  who  per- 
sonates the  offspring  of  the  marriage  "  without  love,"  and  is 
mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  the  story  to  a  happy  end. 


CXXXI. 

''THE  LORD  OF  THE  MANOR/* 

[Imperial  Theatre. — ^January  1880.] 

Mr.  Herman  Merivale  is  a  cultivated  man  of  letters, 
boasting  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  writing  for  the 
stage:  his  performances  are  undoubtedly  entitled  to  re- 
spectful consideration.  But  I  think  his  judgment  was  at 
fault  when  he  essayed  to  dramatise  the  **Wilhelm  Meister;" 
for  one  thing,  it  was  so  much  easier  not  to  dramatise  the 
"Wilhelm  Meister."  There  probably  exist  German  plays 
founded  upon  the  novel,  and  the  librettto  of  the  French 
opera  by  M.  Ambroise  Thomas  has  become  a  familiar 
work.  I  conceive,  however,  that  Mr.  Merivale  has  not 
sought  assistance  from  these  sources,  but  has  independently 
laboured  to  accomplish  a  task  he  need  never  have  under- 
taken. Certain  stories  seemed  forced  upon  the  stage  as  a 
consequence  of  the  prodigious  popularity  they  enjoy,  and 
without  regard  to  their  unfitness  for  theatrical  uses;  but 
from  an  English  point  of  view  the  "  Wilhelm  Meister "  is 
not  a  work  of  this  class.  In  England  the  book  has  been 
rather  admired  than  read  :  the  general  public  having  calmly 
allowed  the  raptures  of  Carlyle  to  "  pair "  with  the  scorn  of 
De  Quincey,  who  pronounced  the  impression  left  upon 
him  by  the  novel  to  be  one  of  ^'entire  disgust."    But  even 
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those  who  profess  enthusiasm  about  the  work  must  own 
that  they  prize  it  much  more  for  its  philosophy,  or  its 
pseudo-philosophy,  than  for  its  fiction.  As  a  story,  it  is 
admitted  to  be  dull,  tedious,  incoherent,  undramatic. 
Carlyle  himself  is  constrained  to  own  that,  to  the  great 
mass  of  novel-readers — who,  after  all,  are  the  most  impor- 
tant judges  of  a  novel — "  Wilhelm  Meister "  must  appear 
beyond  endurance  weary,  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable ; 
without  romantic  interest,  heroic  sentiments,  moving  inci- 
dents, or  palpable  characters ;  and  possessing  for  its  hero 
"  a  milksop,  whom,  with  all  his  gifts,  it  takes  an  effort  to 
avoid  despising." 

Mr.  Merivale  has  bestowed  upon  his  play  the  ill-chosen 
title  of  "The  Lord  of  the  Manor."  The  scene  is  trans- 
ferred to  England,  the  characters  have  become  English, 
and  the  events  of  the  story  are  supposed  to  occur  some 
time  in  the  last  century.  Wiihelm  appears  as  Wilfred 
Lisle;  Mignon  as  Sybil;  the  old  Harper  as  Crazy  Dick ; 
Laertes  as  Herat io^  and  Fhilina  as  Aurora,  The  drama 
is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  passages  of  the  original  which 
relate  the  adventures  of  Mignon,  A  prosperous  conclusion 
is  arrived  at :  the  convenient  discovery  being  made  that 
Sybil  is  the  long-lost  daughter  of  an  Italian  marquis,  and 
her  life  is  preserved  that  she  may  become  the  wife  of 
Wilfred  Lisle,  Apparently  the  dramatist  has  been  much 
perplexed  by  a  sense  of  "  divided  duty : "  with  one  hand 
he  endeavours  to  preserve  Goethe;  with  the  other  he 
labours  to  suppress  him.  Now  he  aims  at  fidelity  to  his 
original ;  now  he  seeks  to  sever  all  connection  witii  it.  Of 
course  the  more  ethereal  and  poetic  qualities  of  the  novel 
cannot  be  retained  in  the  play.  How,  for  instance,  could 
the  heroine  be  presented  upon  the  stage — Mignon^  "the 
daughter  of  enthusiasm,  rapture,  passion,  and  despair ;  of 
the  earth,  but  not  earthly?"  In  the  theatre  Goethe  is 
necessarily  depoetised ;  the  story  is  stripped  of  its  fervour 
and  exaltation,  its  analytical  disquisitions  and  allegorical 
significance.  What  remains  is  trite  enough  and  without 
interest.  **  The  Lord  of  the  Manor "  is  a  prosaic  drama ; 
its  characters  are  unsympathetic  and  somewhat  incompre- 
hensible. There  are  certain  powerful  scenes;  and  the 
dialogue,  though  assuredly  vea^  when  it  would  be  comical, 
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is  for  the  most  part  very  well  written.  There  is  little  in 
the  play  to  rouse  and  sustain  attention,  however;  it  is 
curiously  deficient  in  dramatic  quality.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Merivale  has  deferred  too  long  the  dispersion  of  the 
mystery  attaching  to  SybiPs  origin.  The  dramatist  errs 
who  declines  to  admit  the  audience  into  the  secrets  of  his 
story.  In  the  present  instance,  when  the  disclosure  is  made 
at  last,  there  is  an  inclination  to  laugh ;  the  effect  has  been 
discounted  from  having  been  so  long  held  in  suspense.  The 
secret  has  become  of  the  Polichinelle  order:  everybody 
knows  all  about  it,  and  it  is  told  at  length  to  heedless  ears. 
I  wish  I  could  write  more  favourably  of  a  play  which  has 
probably  cost  its  author  serious  mental  effort  I  think  he 
would  have  succeeded  better  if  he  had  not  sacrificed  to  the 
existing  passion  for  the  matter-of-fact  \  if  he  had  treated  his 
old-fashioned  subject  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  rhythm  and  poetic  diction,  endeavoured  to  lift  his 
audience  out  of  association  with  everyday  life,  and  brought 
them  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  ideal  and  sublimated 
world.  He  has  preferred  to  be  commonplace,  however; 
and  certainly  his  play  was  received  with  something  like  en- 
thusiastic approbation.  There  was  every  evidence,  indeed, 
of  its  most  complete  success.  But,  as  I  need  hardly  say, 
the  enthusiasm  which  attends  first  representations  is  not  to 
be  implicitly  trusted.  The  players  did  not  spare  exertion  ; 
but  on  the  whole  the  author  suffered  at  their  hands.  The 
drama  needed  exceptional  interpretation.  It  was  very 
necessary  that  Aurora  should  be  represented  by  an  actress 
of  rare  physical  gifts — beautiful,  versatile,  vivacious,  pas- 
sionate, fascinating,  capable  of  exercising  over  her  audience 
something  of  the  extraordinary  influence  she  is  supposed 
to  possess  over  Wilfred  Lisle,  the  Wilhelm  of  the  drama. 
Such  an  actress  was  not  forthcoming  at  the  Imperial 
Theatre.  And,  truth  to  say,  Mr.  William  Farren,  accom- 
plished artist  as  he  is,  served  his  apprenticeship  too  long 
ago  to  be  now  an  acceptable  personator  of  such  a  youth  as 
Wilhelm  Meisier.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  perform- 
ance of  all  was  that  of  Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew  as  Horatio^  the 
actor's  inclining  towards  theatric  attitude  and  restlessness 
of  mien  being  well  in  keeping  with  the  character.  Mr. 
Bannister  was  genuinely  droll  in  a  subordinate  part ;  and 
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although  the  Sydil  of  Miss  Lydia  Cowell  lacked  force,  it 
possessed  the  merits  of  natural  grace  and  picturesqueness, 
plaintive  delivery  and  sympathetic  manner.  It  was  not, 
of  course,  the  Mignon  of  Goethe ;  but  it  was  a  fairly  com- 
mendable portrayal  of  Mr.  Merivale's  heroine. 


CXXXII. 
"NINON.'' 

[Adelphi  Theatre.— February  i88a] 

Mr.  Wills's  new  play  of  *•  Ninon  "  does  not  set  forth  the 
adventures  of  the  famous  Ninon  de  TEnclos,  but  deals  with 
a  story  of  life  in  Paris  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and 
brings  upon  the  stage  such  important  historic  personages 
as  the  Dauphin,  Marat,  and  Simon  the  cobbler.  Dramas 
dealing  with  the  first  French  Revolution  follow  and  re- 
semble each  other  a  good  deal :  one  knows  that  in  works 
of  the  class  the  audience  will  be  required  to  sympathise 
with  the  cause  of  fallen  royalty,  that  hairbreadth  escapes 
will  abound,  that  at  a  particular  crisis  in  the  action  the 
guillotine  will  be  exhibited,  and  that  throughout  the  play 
supernumeraries  will  be  busy  simulating  the  uproar  and 
violence  of  the  Parisian  mob.  Nevertheless  the  subject  is 
not  likely  soon  to  lose  its  theatrical  significance,  or  its 
power  to  excite  and  to  fascinate  both  playwrights  and  play- 
goers. 

Mr.  Wills's  hero,  the  Count  de  St,  Cyr^  is  an  inoffensive 
gentleman  enough,  whom  a  vindictive  seamstress  has  re- 
solved to  bring  to  the  scaffold  because  she  believes  him 
to  be  the  betrayer  of  her  sister,  whose  untimely  death  is 
understood  to  have  occurred  some  while  before  the  rising 
of  the  curtain.  The  seamstress  is  assisted  in  her  vengeful 
plot  by  her  father,  a  very  violent  old  jeweller,  and  by  his 
distinguished  friend  Marat.  NinoHy  the  seamstress,  dogs 
the  footsteps  of  St,  Cyr^  permits  him  to  rescue  her  from 
pretended  danger  in  th^  streets,  takes  up  her  abode  in  his 
house,  worms  herself  into  his  confidence  to  discover  that 
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he  is  a  royalist  in  disguise,  tries  to  win  of  him  his  love, 
and  in  most  unmaidenly  manner  makes  love  to  him,  all 
with  the  view  of  destroying  him.  Presently  she  becomes 
aware,  like  the  lady  who  acts  as  Fouchd's  spy  in  "  Plot  and 
Passion/'  that  she  is  enamoured  of  her  victim ;  she  learns, 
too,  as  he  stands  upon  the  brink  of  the  grave  to  which  she 
has  hurried  him,  that  St,  Cyr  is  wholly  innocent  concern- 
ing her  sister ;  that  of  the  sins  he  is  charged  with,  another, 
basely  usurping  his  name,  is  really  guilty.  Everything 
points  to  a  tragic  conclusion.  Mr.  Wills,  however,  con- 
trives to  patch  up  matters  so  that  the  curtain  may  fall  upon 
a  tolerably  comfortable  situation.  SL  Cyr's  life  is  spared, 
and  the  young  nobleman  is  so  incredibly  foolish  as  to 
marry  Ninon^  notwithstanding  the  infamy  of  her  conduct, 
the  violent  jeweller  consenting ;  while  Marat  stands  apart, 
if  baffled,  still  malignant,  with  an  air  that  seems  to  say  his 
time  will  come,  nevertheless;  the  descent  of  the  curtain 
bringing  about  no  change  whatever  in  his  sentiments. 

The  story  is  obviously  defective  as  an  appeal  to  com- 
miseration. Interest  is  no  doubt  awakened;  there  is  no 
lack  of  robustness  about  the  materials ;  the  spectators  are 
kept  on  the  alert  as  to  what  will  happen  next;  and  the 
action  of  the  drama  rarely  comes  to  a  halt,  if  it  is  some- 
times much  impeded  by  the  "  weight  of  words,"  the  super- 
abundance of  dialogue,  it  is  condemned  to  carry ;  but 
"  Ninon "  does  not  enlist  sympathy.  Mr.  Wills  has,  I 
think,  failed  to  see  that  his  heroine  is  a  very  sullied  sort 
of  person,  that  her  duplicity  is  most  unworthy,  that  her 
calculating  cruelty  and  deliberate  baseness  merit  the 
heartiest  reprobatioa  It  may  be  answered  that  he  de- 
signed his  Ninon  to  be  repellent  and  to  act  vilely,  that 
what  she  is  he  from  the  first  fully  intended  her  to  be ;  but 
in  that  case  he  assuredly  risked  the  condemnation  of  his 
play.  For  a  theatrical  audience  is  much  as  Charles  Lamb 
described  himself,  "a  bundle  of  prejudices,  made  up  of 
likings  and  dislikings,  the  veriest  thrall  to  sympathies, 
apathies,  antipathies ; "  and  a  heroine  possessed  of  a  clean 
bill  of  moral  health  is  almost  indispensable  to  dramatic 
prosperity.  And  there  are  other  blemishes  in  "  Ninon." 
Mr.  Wills  seems  too  often  to  abandon  the  main  object  of 
his  pursuit,  as  it  were,  to  hunt  an  episode  to  death.     The 
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introduction  of  the  Dauphin  and  the  scene  of  Simon's 
cruelty  in  the  Temple  are  scarcely  necessary  to  the  play, 
while  the  motives  actuating  St  Cyr  are  often  difficult  to 
understand ;  his  ultimate  union  with  the  seamstress  being, 
perhaps,  the  least  explicable  of  his  proceedings.  I  think, 
too,  that  if  Marat  had  determined  upon  the  death  of  St 
Cyr,  he  would  have  found  a  much  shorter  way  to  that 
result  than  Mr.  Wills  conceives  him  to  adopt  I  may 
further  note  that  Mr.  Wills  supposes  the  Dauphin  to  have 
successfully  escaped  from  the  Temple  and  made  his  way  to 
England ;  the  events  of  his  after-life  being,  of  course,  left 
outside  the  scope  of  the  drama. 

"Ninon"  is  written  with  the  author's  usual  force  and 
effect,  although  sometimes  the  high-flown  and  the  colloquial 
are  too  closely  contrasted.  The  acting  left  something  to 
be  desired.  Mr.  Neville,  perhaps,  does  all  that  can  be 
done  with  the  rather  ungrateful  character  of  St  Cyr,  who 
throughout  occupies  the  position  of  a  dupe  and  a  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  others  ;  but  as  Ninon  Miss  Wallis  is  clearly 
overtaxed.  The  actress  seems  bent  upon  displaying  in- 
tensity of  emotion  \  but  her  efforts  involve  her  in  the  worst 
of  stage  tricks,  exaggerations  of  tone  and  posture,  the' 
ranting  and  raving,  the  moping  and  mowing,  of  a  departed 
histrionic  method.  Miss  Wallis*s  physical  resources  are 
strictly  limited,  and  characters  of  great  passion  and  vehe- 
mence are  quite  beyond  her  reach.  Mr.  Brooke  took  pains 
with  the  part  of  Marat,  but  did  not  succeed  in  investing  it 
with  any  very  strong  individuality;  the  actor  was  unfor- 
tunate, moreover,  in  his  choice  of  dress.  Mr.  Taylor 
viewed  Simon  as  "  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in ;  *'  and  Mr. 
Fernandez,  personating  the  father  of  Ninon,  vied  with  his 
fellow-player  in  feats  of  vociferatioa 
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CXXXIII. 

''THE   UPPER   CRUST." 

[Folly  Theatre.— April  1880.] 

"The  Upper  Crist"  will  rank,  I  think,  among  Mr. 
Byron's  most  entertaining  works.  It  is  true  that  in 
dramatic  interest  "The  Upper  Crust"  is  not  especially 
strong,  and  that  it  makes  little  effort  to  thrill  or  to  excite 
the  audience.  The  play,  however,  is  faithful  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  its  class :  it  "  sports  with  human  follies,  not  with 
crimes ; "  and  it  may  be  said  to  attain  completely  its  simple 
end  in  the  genuine  amusement  it  occasions.  No  absolute 
villain  figures  upon  the  scene ;  a  cold-hearted  father,  who 
has  neglected  his  offspring,  is  the  most  reprehensible  of 
the  characters.  No  interesting  forger  commits,  currentc 
calamo^  his  breaches  of  the  law;  nor  is  the  fall  of  the 
curtain  preceded  by  the  entrance  of  that  type  of  modern 
poetical  justice,  the  police-constable,  duly  provided  with 
handcuffs.  Mr.  Byron  is  content  to  set  forth  unambitiously 
the  struggles  of  a  worthy  and  wealthy,  but  unlettered  and 
ill-mannered,  soapboiler  to  force  his  way  from  obscurity 
to  what  is  known  as  "the  upper  crust"  of  society.  A 
certain  Mr,  Bamaby  Doublechick  has  made  a  large  fortune 
by  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  "  Diaphanous  Soap."  Why, 
he  asks  himself,  should  "  swells  "  look  down  upon  him  and 
country  families  hold  aloof?  No  doubt  his  desire  to  rise 
has  its  despicable  side:  he  is  a  thorough  snob  in  his 
reverence  for  the  titled.  But  his  aspirations  are  not  merely 
on  his  own  account;  he  has  a  daughter,  a  most  accom- 
plished young  lady,  and  he  is  laudably  anxious  that  her 
social  position  shall  be  of  a  distinguished  sort.  How  he 
schemes,  therefore,  that  she  shall  break  with  her  own  true 
lover,  a  young  architect  of  doubtful  parentage,  and  become 
the  wife  of  a  loutish  sporting  baronet,  Sir  Robert  BoobUton  ; 
the  mistakes  he  makes,  the  humiliations  he  incurs,  and 
the  state  of  rage  into  which  he  is  lashed  as  he  becomes 
more  and  more  baffled  and  bewildered  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case — these  constitute  the  materials  of  Mr. 
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Byron's  new  play,  and  keep  the  spectators  very  constantly 
amused.  When  Mr.  Doubkchiclis  perplexities  have  been 
thoroughly  exhibited,  the  dramatist  suddenly  unties  the 
knot  of  his  story  and  discloses  that  the  young  architect 
in  question  is  really  the  rightful  heir  to  a  barony,  and 
therefore  a  more  eligible  husband  for  Miss  DoubUchick 
than  he  had  originally  seemed  to  be.  Of  course  the 
convenient  discovery  of  a  rightful  heir  is  a  most  familiar 
solution  of  a  dramatic  difficulty.  Mr.  Byron,  however, 
has  contrived  to  impart  a  certain  freshness  of  aspect  to 
this  commonplace  incident.  But  the  strength  of  "The 
Upper  Crust''  does  not  lie  in  its  story,  although  this  has 
very  decided  merits,  and  is  arranged  for  stage  purposes 
with  singular  neatness  and  ingenuity.  The  comedy  enables 
Mr.  Toole  to  enrich  with  a  new  example  his  already  well- 
stocked  collection  of  comic  and  grotesque  personages; 
and  the  dialogue  is  throughout  of  Mr.  Byron's  best.  Mr, 
DoubUchick^  with  his  good-nature  and  his  vulgarity,  his 
affection  for  his  child,  his  sense  of  his  own  importance  and 
of  the  value  of  his  money,  his  ludicrous  ambition,  his 
breadth  of  humour,  his  keenness  of  mother-wit,  his  explo- 
sive anger  when  his  plans  miscarry,  supplies  the  play  with 
extraordinary  animation  and  diverts  the  audience  extremely. 
I  remember  no  recent  work  of  Mr.  Byron's  in  which  the 
endowments  and  accomplishments  of  the  actor  find  so 
much  consideration  and  such  excellent  opportunity  for 
display.  Mr.  Toole's  efforts,  I  need  scarcely  say,  are 
rewarded  with  very  hearty  applause.  "  The  Upper  Crust " 
is  almost  redundantly  furnished  with  jests,  witticisms,  and 
'•good  things;"  and  these  seemed  to  me  to  arise  more 
naturally  and  spontaneously  from  the  converse  of  the 
characters  than  has  sometimes  been  the  case  with  Mr. 
Byron's  dialogue. 

Mr,  Doublechick  is,  of  course,  the  most  important  person 
in  the  comedy;  but  the  characters  of  Lord  Hesketh^  the 
impecunious  nobleman  who,  "  for  a  consideration,"  under- 
takes to  push  the  soapboiler's  social  interests ;  of  Sir  Robert 
Boobieton,  the  clownish  baronet,  who  would  wed  Miss  Double- 
chick;  and  of  Walter  IVrentmore,  the  young  architect,  the 
m}'stery  of  whose  origin  is  at  last  so  comfortably  dispelled, 
are  cleverly  sketched,  are  essential  to  the  story,  and  are  re- 
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presented  with  skill  and  artistic  effect  by  Mr.  BillingtDii,  Mr. 
Garden,  and  Mr.  Ward  respectively.     To  the  merits  of  Me. 
Ward's  performance  I  would  particularly  invite  attention; 
the  young  actor's  agreeable  presence  and  clear  impressive 
delivery,  refinement  of  manner,  and  admirable  self-control, 
promise  for  him  a  professional  position  of  genuine  distinc- 
tion.    The  ladies  of  the  story  are  of  minor  consequence, 
and  affect  its  events  and  progress  but  indirectly.     However, 
Miss  Roland  Phillips,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Watts  Phillips, 
draughtsman  and  dramatist,  wins  applause  by  the  natural 
vivacity  of   her  impersonation   of  Miss  Kate   Vetinitnore^ 
Lord  HeskeWs  niece,  who,  as  the  curtain  falls,  exhibits 
willingness  to  pair  with  Sir  Robert  Boobleton.     No  change 
of  scene  occurs;  a  handsome  drawing  room  in  Mr,  Doubie- 
chick%  country-house  sufBces  for  the  entire  action  of  the 
comedy.     In  this  way  Mr.  Byron  demonstrates  anew  how 
well  versed  he  is  in  the  arts  of  dramatic  construction.j 


CXXXIV. 

."  HEARTSEASE." 

[Court  Theatre.— May  1880.] 

"  Heartsease,"  an  adaptation  by  Mr.  Mortimer  of  the 
drama  of  '*  La  Dame  aux  Cam^lias,"  introduces  to  a  Lon- 
don audience  Madame  Helena  Modjeska,  a  lady  of  Polish 
nationality,  whose  histrionic  efforts  have  acquired  for  her 
extraordinary  fame  in  the  United  States.  *'  La  Dame  aux 
Cam^lias"  has  long  been  a  prohibited  work  in  England, 
and  even  in  France  it  was  not  brought  upon  the  stage 
without  very  considerable  difficulty.  But  what  the  virtuous 
Republican  Government  of  1848  refused,  the  less  demure 
Second  Empire  hastened  to  concede,  and  accordingly  M. 
Dumas's  play  was  produced  at  the  Thditre  du  Vaudeville 
in  1852.  In  English  eyes  *'  La  Dame  aux  Camillas"  can 
never  seem  an  agreeable  or  artistic  work ;  it  deals  with  a 
vicious  subject  in  an  insincere  manner ;  it  is  unfaithful  to 
nature,  morbid,   hectic,   oppressed   with   false  and   sickly 
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sentiment  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  M. 
Dumas  has  imported  into  his  play  certain  dramatic  effects 
of  a  powerful  sort,  and  has  provided  the  actors  with  oppor- 
tunities for  vehement  emotional  display.  Mr.  Mortimer's 
version  does  not  depart  in  the  main  from  the  original,  if  in 
"  Heartsease  "  some  attempt  is  made  "to  veil  the  means  by 
which  the  heroine  of  the  story  obtains  her  living,  while 
her  relations  with  the  hero  are  referred  to  vaguely  as  an 
"  engagement"  However,  if  these  and  like  small  changes 
have  satisfied  the  licenser,  I  must  marvel  at  his  former 
obduracy.  As  the  libretto  of  "  La  Traviata,"  M.  Dumas's 
play  was  allowed  performance ;  it  might  be  sung,  but  it 
must  not  be  said,  because,  as  Mr.  Donne  argued,  "  if  there 
is  a  musical  version  of  a  piece  it  makes  a  di^erence,  for  the 
story  is  then  subsidiary  to  the  music  and  singing."  But 
this  judgment  is  now  reversed,  and  indeed  it  was  ^strange 
any  one  could  ever  be  found  seriously  to  maintain  that 
music  legalised  a  play,  that  songs  redeemed  a  subject  from 
sinfulness.  After  the  acceptance  of  "  La  Traviata  "  it  was 
clear  that  the  appearance  upon  the  scene,  either  in  French 
or  English,  of  "  La  Dame  aux  Cam^lias "  could  only  be  a 
question  of  time. 

The  success  of  Madame  Modjeska  in  the  part  of  Con- 
siance^  as  the  heroine  of  "  Heartsease "  is  called — she  is 
Marguerite  in  the  French  play,  and  Violetta  in  the  Italian 
opera  —  was  great  and  genuine;  the  cordial  applause 
rewarding  her  exertions  was  entirely  deserved.  The  lady 
is  an  experienced  actress,  thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  arts 
and  devices  of  the  stage.  She  might  with  advantage,  per- 
haps, have  visited  this  country  at  an  earlier  period  of  her 
career ;  but  she  is  still  attractive  of  aspect,  singularly  grace- 
ful of  movement  \  she  dresses  with  reined  taste ;  her  voice 
is  sufficiently  powerful,  and  managed  and  modulated  with 
admirable  skill,  and  she  sustains  the  character  she  assumes 
with  very  special  and  subtle  consistency.  I  really  think 
that,  since  Mdlle.  Aim^e  Descl^e,  I  have  seen  no  actress 
upon  the  stage  so  expert  as  Madame  Modjeska  in  strength- 
ening and  enriching  her  his^ftrionic  portrait-painting  by 
means  of  minute  touches,  or  so  curiously  practised  in  the 
personal  details  and  individual  finesse  of  the  business  of 
the  scene.     She  has  a  foreigner's  restlessness  and  variety  of 
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gesture — that  free  movement  of  the  wrists  and  fingers  which 
is  denied  to  our  native  players  generally ;  but  all  she  does, 
even  to  her  least  considerable  actions,  seems  to  pertain 
naturally  to  the  character  she  personates,  and  to  further 
its  exhibition  and  development.  Her  power  of  pathetic 
expression  is  limited,  perhaps ;  I  have  known,  at  any  rate, 
far  less  accomplished  actresses  more  apt  to  draw  tears  from 
the  audience.  But  she  has  passion  at  command ;  she  can 
surrender  herself  to  the  nervous  excitement  of  the  scenes 
in  which  she  appears ;  and  she  is  able  to  communicate  to 
the  spectators  something  of  her  own  emotional  stir  and 
strife,  and  to  rouse  and  to  retain  their  commiseration.  In 
the  last  act — devoted  to  the  death  of  the  heroine,  and,  as 
Little  Dorrit's  friend  Maggie  says,  '*  almost  as  good  as  a 
hospital" — Madame  Modjeska  is  to  be  commended  for 
her  moderation.  The  ghastly  details  in  which  some 
actresses  have  delighted  she  deals  with  discreetly,  retrench- 
ing them  as  much  as  possible.  In  this  last  scene,  indeed, 
her  art,  I  think,  was  seen  at  its  best,  although  the  hysterical 
outbursts  closing  the  fourth  act  obtained  more  recognition 
from  the  audience. 

Altogether  Madame  Modjeska's  performance  is  unques- 
tionably interesting,  and  should  attract  many  visitors  to  the 
Court  Theatre.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  representation  has  its  drawbacks.  The  actress  is 
a  foreigner,  and  the  fact  is  as  an  inharmonious  note  in  a 
concert  of  music :  her  ways  are  not  the  ways  of  her  play- 
fellows, who,  let  it  be  conceded,  do  not  lack  capacity  ;  she 
seems  remitted  to  a  position  of  isolation,  because  of  the 
discrepancies  between  her  histrionic  manner  and  theirs. 
Moreover,  while  her  English  may  not  be  described  as 
** broken" — it  is  articulate  enough,  and  she  rarely  misplaces 
an  emphasis — her  strong  foreign  accent  has  to  be  forgiven 
her.  To  my  thinking,  it  is  very  hard  to  forgive  a  foreign 
accent  in  an  English  play  upon  the  English  stage.  Our 
players  should  be  among  the  chief  custodians  of  the  lan- 
guage; we  should  hear  from  them  the  most  perfect  pro- 
nunciation, the  finest  elodution.  I  admit,  however,  that 
we  do  not  exactly  obtain  this  from  them  ;  that  the  facts  of 
the  case  are  in  opposition  to  its  theories,  and  that  the 
general  public  does  not  mind  in  the  least     Nevertheless  I 
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have  noticed  that  the  alien  or  exotic  performer  begins  to 
pall  upon  the  audience  at  an  earlier  period  than  does  the 
native  player.  The  foreigner  does  not  last  or  continue  to 
content  nearly  so  long.  It  would  be  easy  to  cite  examples 
if  it  were  necessary. 


cxxxv. 

''THE  CORSICAN  BROTHERS.^' 

[Lyceum  Theatre. — September  i88a] 

The  late  Alexandre  Dumas  first  told  the  famous  story  of 
"  Les  Frferes  Corses,"  if  I  remember  rightly,  in  one  of  his 
Impressions  de  Voyage^  books  of  travel  which,  consisting 
rather  of  fable  than  of  fact,  were  generally  pronounced  to 
be  far  more  valuable  and  entertaining  than  the  writings  of 
ordinary  or  of  less  extraordinary  travellers.  A  contribU' 
tion  to  Ainsworth^s  Magazine  for  August  1845,  entitled 
•*The  Sympathy  of  the  Twin-born" — a  condensed  trans- 
lation of  M.  Dumas'  narrative — perhaps  first  introduced 
MM.  Fabien  and  Louis  dei  Franchi  to  English  notice. 
M.  Dumas  professed  that,  while  travelling  in  Corsica,  he 
had  been  hospitably  received  by  the  Comtesse  Saviiia  dei 
Franchi  at  her  chateau  in  the  village  of  Sullacaro ;  that  in 
due  time  he  became  the  friend  of  her  twin-sons,  learnt  of 
the  mysterious  sympathy  existing  between  them,  of  the 
love  of  Louis  for  the  beautiful  Emilie  de  Les^arre,  and  of 
the  villany  of  Af.  Ch&teau  Kenaud;  further,  that  he  was 
present,  if  not  as  a  second,  at  any  rate  as  a  sympathetic 
spectator,  at  the  two  duels  of  the  Corsicans  with  the 
Frenchman :  the  duels,  by  the  by,  being  fought  at  Vm- 
cennes  with  pistols,  not  at  Fontainebleau  with  swords — 
and  Louis  being  warned  of  danger  threatening  him  by  the 
spectre  of  his  deceased  father.  This  story,  considerably 
altered,  expanded,  and  embroidered  by  the  playwrights, 
MM.  Grange  and  Mont^pin,  was  produced  in  melodra- 
matic form  upon  the  stage  of  the  Th^itre  Historique— of 
which  Dumas  was  still  manager,  I  think — on  the  loth  of 
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August  1850.  Mr.  Boucicault's  English  edition  of  the 
drama  of  "Les  Frferes  Corses "  was  first  presented  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre  in  February  1852.  It  is  Mr.  BoudJ 
caulf  s  "  Corsican  Brothers "  that  Mr.  Irving  has  now  pro- 
duced at  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  Many  other  versions  of 
the  play  exist;  for  eight-and- twenty  years  ago  a  sort  of 
passion  possessed  our  London  managers  to  present  their 
patrons  with  "The  Corsican  Brothers"  in  some  form  or 
other.  The  subject  was  now  treated  seriously  and  now 
burlesqued,  as  "  O  Gemini,  or  Brothers  of  Course,"  as  "  The 
Camberwell  Brothers,"  and  even  as  "The  Coarse-Haired 
Brothers  ! "  There  was  talk  too  of  an  operatic  "  Corsican 
Brothers,*'  with  music  by  Balfe,  the  words  by  Fitzball,  and 
the  twins  personated  by  Mr.  Sims  Reeves.  But  this  pro- 
ject was  never  carried  into  execution.  I  may  add  tha*" 
Mr.  Boucicault's  version  was  much  preferred  to  its  rivals. 
The  adaptor's  tact  and  skill  in  selection,  compression,  and 
contrivance  found  clear  demonstration,  indeed,  when  a 
literal  rendering  of  the  original  play — very  long,  elaborate, 
and  cumbrous,  in  five,  six,  or  seven  acts,  I  forget  which — 
was  presented  at  Drury  Lane  about  1855,  for  the  behoof 
of  that  robustious  tragedian  with  the  deepest  of  voices — 
who  perished  in  the  wreck  of  the  London^  1866,  and  is 
now  nearly  forgotten — Gustavus  V.  Brooke. 

The  vitality  at  present  enjoyed  by  "The  Corsican 
Brothers"  seems  to  me  entirely  due  to  the  success  ob- 
tained by  Charles  Kean  in  the  play,  and  to  the  fame  of 
that  success.  Labouring  under  many  physical  disadvan- 
tages— plain  of  face,  discordant  of  voice,  inelegant  of 
figure — Charles  Kean  yet  owned  something  of  the  terrible 
earnestness  of  his  father ;  he  had  been  schooled  in  tragedy, 
and  he  could  greatly  impress  his  public  by  a  certain  calm, 
controlled,  nervous  intensity  of  manner,  a  measured  energy 
of  delivery,  a  merciless  murderous  inflexibility  of  tone 
and  expression,  which  made  his  more  melodramatic  imper- 
sonations  specially  memorable.  His  audience  were  set 
shuddering,  and  remained  spellbound,  they  scarcely  knew 
how  or  why.  When  Fechter,  the  original  representative 
of  Fabien  and  LouiSy  undertook  those  characters  upon  the 
London  stage,  he  found  himself  prejudged  and  forestalled : 
his  many  gifts  and  graces,  his  ease  of  bearing,  his  pic- 
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turesque  aspect,  his  air  of  romance,  were  completely  out- 
bidden and  overpowered  by  the  memories  of  the  force  and 
weight,  the  deadly  purpose,  of  Charles  Kean's  performance, 
the  atmosphere  of  awe  and  mystery  which  had  seemed  to 
attend  his  presence  upon  the  scene.  It  is  to  the  example 
of  Charles  Kean,  and  not  of  Fechter,  that  we  owe,  as  I 
think,  Mr.  Irving's  revival  of  the  play,  with  a  luxury  of 
decoration  and  a  lavishness  of  spectacle  it  has  never 
hitherto  enjoyed. 

The  personation  of  the  twins  is  taxing,  perhaps,  rather 
to  the  physical  than  the  intellectual  resources  of  the  actor, 
and  of  course  presents  no  real  difficulty  to  so  accomplished 
an  artist  as  Mr.  Irving.  Now  and  then,  as  I  judged,  his 
efforts  were  marred  by  a  lack  of  repose  and  certainty  of 
manner;  he  was  needlessly  restless  of  movement,  and 
varied  his  tones  of  voice  too  frequently.  He  was  very 
frank  and  gallant  of  mien  in  his  Corsican  home  in  the  first 
act,  however,  if  his  dress  suggested  somewhat  too  much 
the  showy  velvet-clad  brigand  of  opera  and  ballet;  very 
pleasant  with  the  quarrelsome  Colonna  and  Orlando^  and 
told  the  story  of  the  apparition  admirably.  As  the  love- 
sick student  Louis  of  the  second  act  the  actor  was  unduly 
sombre  and  inert,  and  looked  scarcely  young  enough. 
This  may  have  been  due  to  the  style  of  dress.  Nothing 
turns  upon  the  date  of  the  story,  which,  referred  to  the 
past,  or  supposed  to  set  forth  recent  occurrences,  is  as  true 
or  as  untrue  either  way  as  anybody  could  possibly  desire. 
But  it  has  pleased  Mr.  Irving  to  reproduce  the  tight-fitting, 
high-shouldered,  stiff-necked  costumes  of  what  may  be 
called  the  D'Orsay  epoch,  when  there  were  still  dandies 
extant,  and  men  wore  their  hair  long  and  the  brims  of  their 
hats  curly;  and  these  fashions  undoubtedly  now  impart 
a  look  of  age  to  those  adopting  them.  In  the  last  act 
Mr.  Irving  as  Fabien  denounced  with  effective  energy  the 
murderer  of  Louis  dei  Franchiy  and  fought  the  famous  duel 
capitally,  receiving  excellent  support  from  Mr.  Terriss, 
whose  Chdteau  Kenaud^  however,  was  a  less  weighty  and 
consummate  villain  than  the  stage  was  accustomed  to  in 
the  days  of  Mr.  Walter  Lacy  and  the  late  Alfred  Wigan. 
The  success  of  the  revival  seemed  quite  beyond  question. 
Mr.  Irving  was  rewarded  for  his  enterprise  and  exertions 
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by  salvoes  of  the  heartiest  applause.  Miss  Fowler  lent 
grace  and  intelligence  to  the  small  part  of  Madatne  de 
Lesparre^  and  Miss  Pauncefort  appeared  as  the  mother  of 
the  twins.  The  scenes  of  the  hall  of  the  ch&teau,  of  the 
interior  of  the  opera,  of  the  salon  in  the  house  of  M.  de 
MontgiroHy  and  of  the  snow-littered  glade  in  the  Forest  of 
Fontainebleau,  must  be  counted  among  the  most  perfect 
of  stage  pictures.  Mr.  Hamilton  Ciarke  I  was  glad  to  find 
had  preserved  the  well-remembered  tremulous  tune  popu- 
larly known  as  "  The  Ghost  Melody" — re-scoring  it,  I  think 
— while  for  the  masquerade  at  the  opera-house  he  has 
supplied  abundantly  dance  music  of  most  fresh,  graceful, 
and  sparkling  quality.  The  surprising  brilliance  of  this 
scene,  with  its  floods  of  light  and  colour,  its  numberless 
dancers,  its  variety  of  costumes  and  characters,  its  real 
fountains  and  real  flowers  and  shrubs,  its  stir,  movement, 
and  spirit,  mark  the  advance  in  stage  management  and 
inventiveness  since  the  times  of  Charles  Kean — ^no  mean 
contriver  of  spectacle,  by  the  way.  There  seemed  to  be 
armies  of  Pierrots,  Punches,  and  D^bardeurs ;  but  I  sought 
in  vain  for  a  Postilion  de  Lonjumeau,  who  assuredly 
would  have  been  present  at  an  opera-ball  in  1840.  The 
dancers  looked  like  animated  sketches  by  GavamL  But 
one  more  note.  No  improvement  has  been  attempted  in 
the  matter  of  the  ghost.  That  apparition  is  still  solid  and 
substantial,  rising  inch  by  inch  as  he  moves,  or  is  moved, 
sideways  across  the  scene — the  old,  genuine,  admired,  and 
thoroughly  established  ghost  of  "  The  Corsican  Brothers  ** 
— unlike  any  other  ghost  ever  seen,  heard,  or  dreamt  about 
in  this  world,  or  probably  elsewhere. 


CXXXVI. 

"MARY  STUART/^ 

[Court  Theatre.— October  1880.] 

An  English  version  of  Schiller's  Mary  Stuart  was  pro- 
duced at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  some  sixty  years  ago, 
and  occasionally  there  have    been  brief  revivals  of  the 
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tragedy  upon  our  stage;  but  it  occupies  no  very  secure 
place  in  the  repertory.  Genest,  in  his  History  of  the  Stage, 
referring  to  the  Covent  Garden  performance,  concisely 
described  the  play  as  "  very  interesting  as  to  its  first  and 
part  of  the  fifth  act,  the  second  and  fourth  acts  being  rather 
dull,  and  the  third  absurd,"  Genest  is  to  be  valued  much 
more  for  the  facts  he  records  than  for  the  opinions  he 
expresses,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  a  great 
stickler  for  historical  accuracy.  He  could  not  tolerate  the 
notion  of  Elizabeth  and  Mary  meeting  in  Fotheringay  Park 
and  there  interchanging  angry  speeches ;  yet  this  scene  of 
royal  controversy  and  recrimination,  which  occurs  in  the 
third  act  of  the  tragedy,  provides  it  with  its  most  exciting 
moments,  and  affords  the  stage  representatives  of  the  rival 
queens  their  best  opportunities.  Otherwise,  the  intense 
pathos  of  the  last  act  notwithstanding,  Mary  Stuart  is  an 
undramatic  and  oppressive  work ;  it  is  deficient  in  action, 
its  length  is  prodigious,  and  the  characters  are  apt  to  engage 
in  endless  discussions — they  are  for  ever  "wanting  to  argue." 
The  poet's  departures  from  fact  are  not  of  much)  con- 
sequence in  relation  to  the  theatrical  effectiveness  of  his 
play.  Miscellaneous  audiences  are  not  really  well  versed  in 
history;  nor  do  they  resent  such  tamperings  with  actuality 
as  tend  to  the  promotion  of  dramatic  interest.  So  that 
Mary  is  at  last  executed,  no  "compunctious  visitings" 
trouble  the  average  playgoer  concerning  the  supposed  love 
of  Lord  Leicester  or  of  Sir  Edward  Mortimer  for  the 
Scottish  queen,  or  as  to  other  equally  strange  incidents  in 
Schiller's  play.  A  far  more  serious  deficiency  is  the  absence 
of  national  character  and  sentiment.  There  are  scenes  and 
passages  in  Mary  Stuart  that  might  have  been  devised  and 
written  by  Victor  Hugo,  they  are  so  thoroughly  un-English. 
In  this  regard  the  character  of  Elizabeth  is  especially 
untrue,  or,  as  Carlyle  has  expressed  it,  "more  like  one  of 
the  French  Medici  than  like  our  own  polite,  capricious, 
coquettish,  imperious,  yet,  on  the  whole,  true-hearted  Queen 
Bess." 

No  doubt  the  tragedy,  for  all  its  wearisome  voluminous- 
ness,  lives  as  an  acting  play,  because  the  character  of  Mary 
offers  many  temptations  to  an  actress  possessed  of  certain 
physical  attributes  and  real  tragic  power.     Mary  has  been 
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represented  in  French  by  Rachel,  and  in  Italian  by  Ristori; 
and  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  Madame  Modjeska,  for 
whose  sake  an  English  version  of  the  play  has  been  pro- 
duced, by  her  portrayal  of  the  character,  proves  herself 
well  worthy  to  rank  with  its  most  illustrious  interpreters. 
Acting   more    subtle    or    refined,   more    passionate    and 
powerful,  than  Madame  Modjeska  presents  in  the  i>art  of 
Aiafy  Stuart  can  rarely  have  been  seen  upon  the  stage. 
Of  course  the  lad/s  strong  foreign  accent  has  to  be  for- 
given her;  at  times  this  hampers  her  elocutionary  efforts 
sadly ;  and  in  truth,  although  il/drrv  may  fairly  be  accounted 
an  alien  princess,  speaking  English  with  some  restraint,  a 
foreign  accent  in  an  English  play  of  tragic  complexion  is 
always  a  misfortune.     This  allowed  for,  however,  there  is 
nothing  but  applause  to  award  to  Madame  Modjeska's 
performance.      The    lady  is   fully  endowed    with    those 
physical  gifts  and  graces  which  the  part  and  its  traditions 
demand :  she  is  most  picturesque  of  aspect ;  she  bears  her- 
self with  a  sort  of  royal  elegance ;  she  employs  the  most 
sympathetic  tones  of  a  singularly  musical  voice ;  and  by 
every  glance  and  movement  of  face,  change  of  attitude  or 
of  gesture,  she  adds  new  colour  and  effect  to  her  imper- 
sonation, fortifying  and  perfecting  it.     She  discovers  new 
resources,  too,  in   the  wrathful  explosion  to  which  she 
yields  herself  at  the  close  of  the  third  act,  the  vituperative 
storm  which  for  a  while  fairly  demolishes  her  opponent 
and  drives  her  from  the  stage.     Yet,  in  the  whirlwind  of 
her  passion,  there  is  no  forfeiture  of  womanly  grace  or 
declension  into  extravagance;   her  vehemence  no  more 
becomes  rant  than    passionate  music   becomes  discord. 
She  dresses  in  admirable  taste — not  splendidly,  for  the 
Queen  is  deposed  and  a  captive — but  with  a  certain  rich 
and  harmonious  sobriety,  and  has  the  advantage  of  "  look- 
ing the  character"  as  probably  no  other  actress  now  upon 
the  stage  could  succeed  in  doing.     Her  triumph  was  quite 
beyond  question  ;  she  moved  the  audience,  indeed,  to  very 
special  manifestations  of  approval. 

The  play  has  been  newly  and  skilfully  arranged  for 
representation  by  the  Hon.  I^ewis  Wingfield,  who  might 
perhaps  be  encouraged  to  continue  the  work  of  retrench- 
ment and  reform ;  certain  of  the  scenes  still  move  heavily 
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from  the  prolixity  of  the  dialogues,  and  the  last  act  suffers 
much  from  undue  protraction.  The  situation  is  so  sad  in 
itself  that  there  is  really  no  need  for  strong  insistence  upon 
its  dismal  character:  in  this  way  Mar/s  elaborate  pre- 
parations for  the  scaffold,  last  dying  words,  and  painful 
parting  from  her  attendants  verge  upon  the  morbid  ;  while 
the  curtain  should  certainly  be  allowed  to  descend  the 
moment  the  Queen  has  quitted  the  stage  :  one  wants 
nothing  more  after  that.  As  Qu^en  Elizabeth  Miss  Moodie 
is  certainly  spirited,  although  she  may  lack  power  and 
majesty  and  personal  resemblance  to  the  heroine  she 
represents.  In  the  part  of  Leicester  Mr.  Clayton  does  not 
find  very  congenial  occupation.  But  Mr.  Clayton  is  always 
an  artist ;  he  never  once  relaxes  his  hold  of  the  character 
he  has  undertaken,  nor  misses  a  chance  of  impressing  it 
upon  the  audience ;  he  is  always  watchful  to  support  and 
assist  the  general  effect  of  the  representation,  and  having 
secured  the  attention  of  the  spectators,  takes  care  to 
occupy  and  retain  it  by  the  alertness,  intelligence,  and 
energy  of  his  efforts.  The  other  characters  are  represented 
creditably  enough;  at  least,  the  players  do  not  offend  if 
they  do  not  win  much  distinction.  The  scenic  accessories 
are  in  very  good  taste,  while  Mr,  Beverly's  landscape 
representing  Fotheringay  Park  and  Castle  is  particularly 
to  be  commended. 


•CXXXVII. 
''WILLIAM  AND   SUSAN/' 

[St  James's  Theatre. — October  1880.] 

Certain  critics  have  described  Mr.  Wills's  "William  and 
Susan  "  as  a  "  rehabilitation  "  of  Douglas  Jerrold's  "  Black- 
Eyed  Susan."  Is  that  sufferer  "rehabilitated"  who,  un- 
necessarily operated  upon,  and  deprived  of  his  more 
important  limbs  and  organs,  succeeds  in  escaping  from  the 
ruthless  hands  of  his  surgeon  and  dissector  and  tormentor  ? 
Art,  it  is  true,  may  have  supplied  the  unhappy  patient 
with  mechanical  in  lieu  of  his  natural  members,  with  eyes 
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of  glass  and  toes  of  coilc ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  sound  and  entire,  thoroughly  his  own  man 
again,  "rehabilitated"  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  word — 
reinstated  in  the  rights  of  which  a  judicial  sentence  had 
dispossessed  him.  "  William  and  Susan  "  at  the  St.  James's 
Theatre  is  not  an  old  play  revived,  with  certain  transposi- 
tions and  omissions  justified  and  rendered  expedient  by 
lapse  of  time  or  change  of  taste.  Mr.  Wills,  while  professing 
to  found  his  drama  upon  "  Black-Eyed  Susan,"  has,  in  fact, 
totally  sunk  and  destroyed  two  out  of  Douglas  Jerrold's 
three  acts.  The  management  pleads  that  Mr.  Blanchard 
Jerrold,  the  dramatist's  son,  has  "sanctioned  Mr.  Wills's 
proceeding.  I  cannot  think  that,  in  the  circumstances,  Mr. 
Blanchard  Jerrold's  sanction  of  that  he  was  powerless  to 
prevent  is  of  the  slightest  value.  Would  Gibber  and  Tate, 
and  other  adapters  and  mutilators  of  Shakspeare,  {have 
occupied  a  better  position  in  the  judgment  of  the  world 
had  their  cobblings  and  tinkerings  received  the  sanction  of 
the  poet's  descendants  ?  Yet  the  critics  who  censure  Gibber 
applaud  Mr.  Wills.  It  may  be  said  that  a  melodrama  by 
Jerrold  is  not  to  be  classed  with  the  plays  of  Shakspeare. 
Yet  the  same  principle  is  involved,  let  the  author's  name 
be  Shakspeare  or  Jerrold,  or,  as  Mr.  Serjeant  Buzfuz  would 
add,  "Pickwick  or  Noakes  or  Stoakes  or  Stiles  or  Brown 
or  Tompson."  How,  for  instance,  would  Mr.  Wills  like  his 
"  Gharles  the  First "  to  be  revised  and  retrenched,  altered 
and  added  to,  by  Messrs.  Meritt  and  Pettitt,  let  me  say, 
though  I  design  no  offence  to  those  dramatists  in,  for  a 
moment,  availing  myself  of  their  names  ? 

After  all,  Jerrold's  "Black-Eyed  Susan,"  if  a  little  old- 
fashioned,  is  not  such  a  very  obsolete  work.  It  is  a  picture 
— somewhat  crudely  coloured,  it  may  be — of  a  past  epoch ; 
it  is  constructed  after  a  straggling  fashion,  and  includes 
many  of  those  changes  of  scene — those  sudden  meetings 
and  partings  of  "  flats  " — which  modern  stage-managers 
deprecate  and  eschew.  But  Jerrold  never  wrote  coarsely 
or  vulgarly:  he  was  essentially  an  author  of  refinement; 
and  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  his  plays  that  need  be  judged 
wounding  to  the  susceptibilities  even  of  Miss  Podsnap  and 
her  class.  "  Black-Eyed  Susan  "  is  not  a  mere  Surrey  piece ; 
it  has  been  represented  with  success  at  every  London  theafre 
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of  pretences-including,  of  course,  Drury  Lane,  Covent 
Garden,  and  the  Haymarket.  It  still  keeps  possession  of 
the  stage.  A  few  weeks  since  it  was  prosperously  performed 
for  many  nights  at  the  Duke's  Theatre,  with  Mr.  Rignold 
as  IViiliam — 2l  very  excellent  William^  by  the  way ;  and 
until  now  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal — Mr.  Wills's  William  and 
Susan  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre — have  been  content  to 
appear  as  the  William  and  Susan  of  Douglas  Jerrold,  nor 
seemed  to  pine  for  the  transforming,  meddling,  and  idealis- 
ing influence  of  Mr.  Wills.  The  sole  excuse,  therefore,  for 
the  existence  of  "  William  and  Susan "  must  consist  in  its 
superiority  to  "  Black-Eyed  Susan."  Is,  then,  Mr.  Wills's  the 
better  play  ?  I  cannot  think  so.  Certainly  it  troubles  the 
stage-carpenters  less ;  the  scenes  in  Mr.  Wills's  two  acts  are 
confined  to  pictures  of  the  interior  of  William^s  cottage  and 
of  a  Common  near  Deal ;  in  other  respects  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  advantage  lies  with  Douglas  Jerrold.  Mr.  Wills  is 
not  a  humorist,  and  apparently  he  objects  to  the  humour  of 
others.  He  has  sought  to  improve  the  play  by  purging  it 
of  almost  its  every  joke,  its  every  sparkle  of  wit,  as  a  man 
might  hope  to  lighten  a  ship  by  plucking  and  flinging 
away  the  feathers  of  all  the  fowls  on  board.  "William 
and  Susan"  is  a  doleful  and  depressing  work.  The 
heroine  is  throughout  "  like  Niobe,  all  tears ; "  while  Wil- 
liam, deprived  of  his  jests,  his  yarns,  his  nautical  metaphors, 
his  hornpipe,  and  the  sea-breezy  flavour  that  was  wont  to 
attend  him,  becomes  a  very  dull  and  commonplace  person  ; 
sentence  of  death  seems  to  hang  over  him  from  the  first. 
Jerrold's  play  succeeded  because  of  its  pleasantness,  not  less 
than  because  of  its  pathos.  Mr.  Wills  has  struck  out  all  the 
pleasantness — ^the  characters  are  not  allowed  even  a  smile 
upon  any  pretence — and  has  over-accentuated  the  pathos, 
dwelling  upon  it  and  augmenting  it  in  every  possible  way. 
The  result  is  exceeding  dismalness.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  the  play  has  gained  one  jot  in  probability  or  in  resem- 
blance to  nature  by  Mr.  Wills's  efforts  to  improve  and 
exalt  it  Mr.  Wills  often  writes  admirably,  but  he  has 
never  shown  himself  expert  as  a  playwright,  and  he  is 
here  seen  at  his  clumsiest.  Burlesque  is  approached 
when  Captain  Crossiree  calls  at  Susan^s  cottage  to  ask  her 
to  dance  with  him,  and  when  the  Admiral^  in  full  dress, 
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with  a  staff  of  officers  ia  attendance,  promenades  Deal 
Common  to  present  a  copper  token  to  a  seaman  before  the 
mast;  while  the  conversion  of  Captain  Crosstree  into  a 
deliberate  villain,  cherishing  during  many  years  a  design  to 
effect  the  betrayal  of  Susan,  and  subjecting  her  virtue  to 
violent  assault,  while  she  is  still  weeping  the  departure  of 
her  husband,  is  not  merely  maladroit,  but  is  in  the  very 
worst  taste.  The  rough  expedient  of  the  older  play — the 
accidental  tipsy  rudeness  of  the  Captain,  suddenly  perceived 
and  resented  by  William — was  really  far  more  artistic.  Do 
we  live  in  such  squeamish  times  that  intoxication  may  not 
be  exhibited  upon  the  boards  of  the  St  James's  Theatre  ? 
Must  the  Cassios  of  the  future  get,  not  drunk,  but  merely 
exhilarated  by  an  overdose  of  zoedone  or  ginger-beer,  or 
some  other  harmless  non-alcoholic  mixture  ?  According  to 
the  ruling  of"  William  and  Susan,"  it  is  lawful  in  stage-plays 
for  a  man  to  conduct  himself  outrageously  to  a  woman, 
provided  always  that  he  is  perfectly  sober  the  while. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  appear  to  find  pleasure  in  per- 
sonating William  and  Susan  ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  parts 
particularly  suited  to  their  histrionic  method.  Their  best 
successes  have  been  obtained  in  comedies  of  a  drawing- 
room  order ;  they  seem  deficient  in  simplicity  and  sincerity 
in  these  characters  derived  from  humble  life;  their  airs 
of  homely  earnestness  and  excitement  are  too  manifestly 
artificial.  They  play  cleverly,  of  course ;  they  always  play 
cleverly — they  would  play  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth 
cleverly;  but  their  efforts  are  not,  I  think,  wholly  con- 
vincing or  satisfying.  Mr.  Kendal,  if  he  does  not  look  very 
sailor-like,  and  his  voice,  from  its  peculiar  quality,  is  with 
difficulty  attuned  to  pathos,  is  very  manly  and  energetic, 
winning  his  chief  applause  in  the  third  act,  which  Mr.  Wills 
has  left  unadulterated.  Mrs.  Kendal  unwisely  cumbers 
herself  with  a  quasi- Yorkshire  dialect ;  and  in  her  desire 
to  be  lowly  occasionally  becomes  Audrey-Xik^  ]  but  she 
plays  with  unflagging  spirit,  and  distributes  many  happy 
touches  over  her  pedbrmance.  In  the  last  act  she  yields 
to  the  temptation  to  exaggerate  the  distresses  of  the 
situation — which  is  trying  enough  in  all  conscience — ^and 
her  final  prayer,  pointedly  addressed  to  the  gallery,  should 
surely  be  excised     Mr.  Hare  furnishes  a  highly  finished 
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cabinet  portrait  of  the  Admiral;  and  Mr.  Wenman  is  most 
effective  as  Truck,  the  second  villain  of  the  story,  counting 
as  the  first  Captain  Crosstree^  played  with  sound  force  and 
discretion  by  Mr.  Barnes.  AH  the  scenic  accessories  are 
complete  and  accurate,  "even  to  the  gaiter  buttons,"  as 
Marshal  Leboeuf  said  on  a  memorable  occasion.  The  play 
was  received  with  loud  applause  and  copious  tears ;  the 
audience  seemed  thoroughly  to  enjoy  the  miseries  the 
management  had  provided 


CXXXVIII. 
"ANNE-MIE/^ 

[Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre.— November  1880.] 

The  melodrama  of  "Anne-Mie,'' presented  in  London  by 
the  Dutch  company  last  season,  has  been  skilfully  adapted 
to  the  English  stage.  No  doubt  the  work  has  its  weakness  : 
the  story  is  scarcely  substantial  enough  to  bear  the  author's 
diffuse  method  of  narrating  it ;  the  superabundant  supply 
of  what  is  called  "local  colour"  sometimes  threatens  to 
obscure  the  design  altogether ;  and  certain  of  the  characters 
seem  indistinctly  conceived  or  inconsistently  developed. 
There  is  exaggeration  about  the  frenzied  remorse  of  the  old 
man  Dirkseriy  who  has  undergone  three  years'  imprisonment 
for  the  almost  justifiable  offence  of  stabbing,  not  slaying, 
the  seducer  of  his  daughter ;  and  it  is  hard  to  account  for 
the  occasional  lapses  into  sentimentalism  of  Jan  Schuif, 
nicknamed  "the  Fiend,"  and  regarded  generally  as  an 
irredeemable  wretch,  a  villain  of  the  deepest  dye.  "  Anne- 
Mie "  interests,  however,  if  in  no  very  powerful  degree ;  it 
may  be  safely  said  indeed  that  the  drama  will  prove  satis- 
factory to  those  playgoers  who  are  tolerably  supplied  with 
patience.  The  dialogue  would  certainly  be  improved  by 
condensation,  and  I  think  the  perfonnance  would  gain  con- 
siderably in  effect  if  sundry  of  the  subordinate  characters 
were  reduced  to  a  still  more  subordinate  condition.  One 
change  made  by  the  adapter  strikes  me  as  a  mistake.     He 
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has  converted  the  betrayer  of  poor  Anne-Mie  into  an 
Englishman,  and  this  introduction  of  a  foreign  element  is 
rather  disturbing  to  the  general  harmony  of  the  subject. 
When  all  is  so  thoroughly  and  laboriously  Dutch,  the  figure 
of  the  Englishman  in  his  tweed  suit  is  as  a  blot  upon  the 
picture.  There  is  also  this  objection :  the  marriage  of  the 
Englishman  with  Annt-Mie  would  not,  according  to  English 
law,  really  legitimate  her  child  Lise^  bom  out  of  wedlock 
The  dramatist  lays  so  much  stress  upon  the  legitimacy  of 
Lisc — her  union  with  her  lover,  Koenraad  Ded^  depending 
upon  the  removal  of  all  suspicion  touching  her  birth  and 
status — it  is  unfortunate  that  she  should  only  be  legitimated 
at  last  in  a  partial  or  one-sided  way.  However,  \could  it 
have  been  shown  that  Lise  was  really  the  lawful  child  of 
Herbert  Russell^  the  civil  engineer,  the  drama  would  have 
suffered  some  loss  of  national  character ;  Lise  would  then 
become  an  English  subject. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  with  the  accessories'of  the 
play,  and  altogether  more  perfect  stage-pictures  of  Dutch 
life  and  character  can  hardly  have  been  seen.  The  national 
costun\es  have  been  carefully  copied,  and  the  scene-painters 
have  provided  admirable  views  of  Anne-Miis  home,  KwaKs 
inn,  and  the  village  of  Heer-Arendskerke.  Miss  Genevieve 
Ward's  performance  of  Anne-Mie  is  much  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  strict  fidelity  to  nature,  its  quiet  force,  its 
exceeding  tenderness,  its  artistic  completeness.  Of  course 
the  actress  is  seen  to  more  advantage  in  the  later  portions 
of  the  drama,  when  Anne-Mie  appears  as  the  mother  of 
Lise^  than  in  the  first  act,  devoted  to  the  youthful  life  of 
the  heroine,  before  Dirksen  has  learnt  of  his  daughter's  fall 
from  virtue  and  drawn  his  knife  upon  her  betrayer.  The 
actress,  gifted  with  a  voice  of  most  melodious  quality,  has 
acquired  special  elocutionary  skill ;  her  speeches,  delivered 
without  effort,  never  fail  in  significance  and  impressiveness. 
Those  more  vehement  displays  of  emotion  which,  on  pre- 
vious occasions.  Miss  Ward  has  shown  that  she  has  abso- 
lutely at  command,  are  not  necessary  to  the  personation 
of  the  simple,  self-repressed,  and  sorrowing  burgher-woman, 
Anne-Mie.  It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  surpass  the 
pathetic  power  of  her  scenes  of  devoted  affection,  con- 
trition, and  confession  with  her  child.     Here,  it  should  be 
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said,  useful  support  is  given  to  the  drama  by  Miss,  C 
Grahame's  careful  performance  of  Zw.  Mr.  Forbes 
Robertson  is  gallant  and  pleasant  as  the  lover,  Koenraad; 
the  unsatisfactory  Englishman,  the  violent  Dirkscn^  and 
the  wicked  Jan  Schuif  finding  tolerable  interpretation  at 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Bruce,  Fernandez,  and  Flockton; 
while  Mrs.  Leigh  Murray  provides  an  animated  sketch  of 
the  brisk  and  energetic  village  hostess  Neeltje  Kwak. 


CXXXIX. 

"HAMLET." 

[Princess's  Theatre, — November  1 88a] 

The  old  Princess's  Theatre — it  was  not  so  very  old :  hardly 
forty  years — has  given  place  to  a  new  building,  very  com- 
modious as  to  its  arrangements,  with  spacious  halls,  saloons, 
and  corridors,  a  raised  roof,  a  widened  stage,  and  profuse 
decorations,  rather  overpowering  in  the  fresh  brilliance  of 
their  painting,  carving,  and  gilding.  Time,  no  doubt,  will 
sober  this  garishness  of  aspect,  and  even  tone  down  the 
too  bright  crimson  of  the  satin  draperies,  which  now  shed 
rather  heated  reflections  upon  the  auditory.  The  tiers  of 
boxes  protrude  curiously,  approaching  the  stage  something 
after  the  fashion  adopted  in  the  vanished  Theatre  Historique, 
built  by  Alexandre  Dumas  ;  and,  generally,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  comfort  of  the  public  has  been  greatly  considered. 
Good  views  of  the  stage  seem  obtainable  from  all  parts  of 
the  house,  and  incongruous  complaints  that  the  spectators 
cannot  see  are  not  likely  any  longer  to  be  audible. 

The  new  theatre  opened  with  a  performance  of  "  Hamlet," 
introducing  the  American  tragedian,  Mr.  Edwin  Booth, 
who  may  be  accounted  new  to  our  playgoers  of  to-day, 
albeit  he  fulfilled  an  engagement  some  years  since  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  when,  for  various  reasons,  his  exertions 
obtained  for  him  but  a  moderate  measure  of  success.  Mr. 
Booth  is  now  a  mature  actor,  too  mature,  perhaps,  to 
appear  advantageously  as  '* young  Hamlet ;^^  for  though 
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veteran,  and  even  patriarchal,  Hamlets  have  been  applauded 
upon  our  stage,  the  players  in  such  case  have  usually  grown 
grey,  as  it  were,  in  the  service  of  the  public,  and  their  age 
has  been  forgiven  them  because  their  more  youthful  years 
have  been  prized  and  famous.  Born  and  trained  in  America, 
the  son  of  the  English  actor  Junius  Brutus  Booth — the 
copyist,  so  the  critics  wrote :  the  rival,  and  even  the  superior, 
so  his  admirers  maintained,  of  Edmund  Kean — Mr.  Edwin 
Booth  is  clearly  an  actor  of  the  Kean  school.  He  is  low  of  y 
stature,  compact  of  figure ;  he  moves  easily  and  graceTuUy,  » 
if  he  moves  too  often — sometimes  with  a  harlequin's  sudden- 
ness ;  he  is  very  mannered ;  but  he  is  thoroughly  skilled 
Jn  all  the  business  of  the  scene.  He  is  dark-complexioned, 
wearing  something  of  an  Italian  look,  and  saturnine  of  ex- 
pression ;  he  urges  to  grimace  his  adroit  play  of  face — knits 
and  unknits,  lowers  and  lifts,  his  brows — ^rolls  this  way 
and  that  his  eyeballs  unceasingly,  and  even  distressingly ; 
he  permits  himself  an  excess  of  gesture ;  his  *'  manual  elo- 
quence," as  it  has  been  called,  is  certainly  redundant ;  his 
hands  wave  or  smooth,  scoop  or  saw,  the  air,  or  are  shaken 
aloft  in  an  alarmed  or  deprecatory  manner,  with  a  fre- 
quency that  is  wearying  and  irritating.  His  voice,  showing 
some  signs  of  wear  and  tear,  is  yet  admirably  resonant  and 
of  good  compass;  he  speaks  like  a  trained  elocutionist, 
distinctly  and  incisively,  although  prone  here  and  there  to 
a  certain  drawling  emphasis,  and  now  and  then,  as  when 
he  observed  to  Ophelia  that  a  great  man's  memory  might 
"outlive  his  life  haffayeer^'  betraying  an  American  method 
of  utterance  and  pronunciation.  His  histrionic  style  is 
remarkable  for  its  energy  and  alertness,  its  neatness  and 
nimbleness ;  he  is  always  intelligent,  ingenious,  busy,  intent 
upon  the  full  exhibition  of  the  character  he  personates,  of 
giving  all  possible  point  and  effect  to  the  speeches  he 
delivers.  Some  new  readings  he  affects:  he  prefers,  for 
instance,  the  "  ennobled  queen  "  of  the  first  folio  to  "mobled 
queen,"  the  more  accepted  reading ;  and  he  departs  from 
the  old  stage  traditions  in  assuming  occasionally  a  familiar 
manner  in  passages  that  have  often  been  pompously  de- 
claimed, the  while  he  sits,  lounges,  or  reclines,  with  an 
air  the  elder  players  would  have  judged  to  be  too  unheroic, 
if  not  absolutely  indecorous.     He  is  not  princely  \  his  live- 
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liness  comes  too  near  to  flippancy ;  and  his  conduct  during 
the  play-scene  seemed  deficient  in  earnestness,  as  though 
the  Kings  enforced  betrayal  of  his  guilt  had  really  some- 
thing copiical  about  it.  He  has  no  special  command  of 
pathetic  expression ;  his  great  scene  with  Ophelia  was 
more  forcible  than  tender,  and  suffered  also  from  the  old- 
fashioned  habits  of  constant  action,  of  tossing  up  the  arms 
and  striding  to  and  fro,  which,  I  believe,  Edmund  Kean 
first  imported  into  the  representation  of  "Hamlet"  As  it 
appeared  to  me,  Mr.  Booth's  chief  success  was  won  in  the 
first  act,  when  his  voice  was  at  its  freshest  and  firmest — 
its  strength  waned  and  its  tones  flattened,  unfortunately, 
as  the  play  proceeded — when  his  manner  was  as  yet  new 
to  the  audience,  and  before  his  defects  as  an  actor  had 
become  too  manifest  His  first  soliloqtiy  was  also  his  best ; 
he  seemed  afterwards  to  repeat  his  efforts  with  weakened 
resources,  as  though,  bent  upon  making  at  once  a  decided 
impression,  he  had  exerted  himself  too  prodigally  at  the 
outset  of  the  performance.  His  scenes  with  Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstem — and  especially  his  interview  with  them  after 
the  play  of  "  The  Mousetrap  " — were,  I  thought,  contrived 
with  much  address.  He  was  bitterly  yet  quietly  scornful, 
and  refrained  from  that  splenetic  explosiveness  to  which 
certain  Hamlets  have  descended,  even  to  snapping  in  twain 
the  innocent  "recorder"  produced  by  the  Flayers.  Alto- 
gether, so  far  as  a  first  judgment  after  one  hearing  can 
be  trusted,  Mr.  Booth's  Hamlet  is  a  spirited,  elaborate, 
painstaking,  and  expert  but  conventional  performance. 
He  presents  essentially  the  Hamlet  of  the  stage,  with  j 
variations  and  embroideries  of  immaterial  quality,  and  not  ; 
the  HamUt  of  the  student  of  Shakspeare.  His  chief  aim  is 
theatrical  effectiveness  of  the  old-established  sort.  His  \ 
Hamlet^  in  ftruth,  may  be  said  to  be  the  Hamlet  of  the  past.  * 
Often  I  found  myself  reminded  of  the  Hamlet  of  Mr.  Charles 
Kean :  if  I  missed  his  physical  demerits,  I  missed  also  his 
intensity,  his  special  power  of  startling  and  kindling  his 
audience.  It  may  be  that  what  is  chiefly  lacking  to  Mr. 
Booth's  labours  is  a  leaven  of  genius.  This  the  actor  pos- 
sibly possesses ;  his  friends  and  fellow-countrymen  assert  as 
much  very  positively.  But,  as  I  judge,  this  valuable  ele- 
ment does  not  manifest  itself  in  his  performance  of  Hamlet, 
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Comparisons  are  reprehended,  but  in  regard  to  ,'thein 
there  exist  no  total  abstainers.  Witnessing  Mr.  Booth's 
assumption  of  Hamlet,  it  was  impossible  to  dismiss  from 
the  mind  all  thought  of  Mr.  Irving's  well-known  and 
admired  personation  of  the  character.  I  will  not  pretend 
to  determine  in  a  line  or  two  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
one  performer  over  the  other.  But  a  few  words  upon  the 
subject  I  may  venture  to  write.  Something  the  Englishman 
might  gain  if  he  could  emulate  the  American's  promptness, 
I  vigilance,  decisiveness  of  manner,  ease  of  action,  and  free- 
dom of  limb.  But,  as  I  think,  the  HamUi  of  Mr.  Irving 
is  to  be  preferred  in  that  it  is  more  picturesque,  more 
poetic,  more  intellectually  interesting,  andaltogether^more 
genuinely  Shakspearian. 


CXL 

''RICHELIEU.'' 

[Princess's  Theatre.— November  i88a] 

The  late  Lord  Lytton's  "  Richelieu,"  first  presented  in  the 
year  1839,  is  a  poor  play  enough,  viewed  as  a  work  of  art ; 
but  the  part  of  Richelieu  continues  to  be  dear  to  the 
players ;  it  assures  them  of  so  much  applause ;  it  provides  so 
many  opportunities  for  histrionic  flourish  and  parade.  The 
author  wrote  almost  at  the  dictation  of  Macready — ^then 
the  manager  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre — who  for  some 
time  entertained  grave  doubts  touching  the  prospects  of 
"  Richelieu."  "  I  fear  it  will  not  do,  cannot  be  made 
effective,"  he  recorded  in  his  journal  Varibus  changes 
were  introduced  at  his  suggestion,  the  dramatist  now  resist* 
ing  and  now  yielding  to  the  proposals  of  the  actor.  "  But 
when,"  writes  Macready,  "  I  developed  the  object  of  the 
whole  plan  of  alterations,  he  was  in  ecstasies.  I  never  saw 
him  so  excited,  several  times  exclaiming  he  was  'en- 
chanted,' and  observing,  in  high  spirits,  '  What  a  fellow 
you  are ! ' "  It  may  be  conjectured  that  Macready's 
suggestions  tended  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  leading 
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part,  if  not  to  the  dwarfing  of  Ae  other  characters.  As 
Eichelim  Macready  obtained  signal  success  \  and  when  the 
time  came  for  his  abandonment  of  the  Cardinal's  robes, 
they  were  assumed  by  his  legitimate  successor,  Mr.  Phelps, 
and  by  other  tragedians  wont  to  sustain  what  is  called 
"  leading  business,"  "  Richelieu  "  taking  rank  as  a  "  stock 
piece."  It  was  in  1873  that  Mr.  Irving  first  essayed  the 
character. 

The  stage  Richelieu  is  a  curious  compound  of  exalted 
patriotism  and  grovelling  cunning :  he  is  now  a  grim  jester 
and  now  a  fervid  patriot ;  he  deals  both  in  lively  banter 
and  lofty  rhetoric ;  he  is  now  sarcastic  as  lago,  and  anon 
passionate  as  Lear;  he  is  the  vital  principle  of  the  play, 
however,  which  becomes  inert  and  lifeless  enough  when  he 
is  absent  from  the  scene.  To  the  loves  of  Adrien  de 
Mauprai  and  Julie  de  Mortetnar  little  interest  attaches ; 
while  the  proceedings  of  the  conspirators,  constrained  by 
the  dramatist  to  play  the  geese  to  Richelieu^s  fox,  are 
scarcely  at  any  time  intelligible,  or  seem  always  wofully 
deficient  in  common  sense.  Their  simplicity  in  believing 
their  foe  to  have  really  expired  when  he  has  but  simulated 
death  is  certainly  surprising ;  they  have  gathered  about  his 
couch,  he  lies  stretched  out  before  them,  yet,  for  fear  of 
disturbing  the  plans  of  the  author,  no  one  is  courageous  or 
curious  enough  to  put  forth  a  hand,  and  make  sure  of  the 
facts  of  the  case.  The  play  lacks  a  substantial  story  and 
continuity  of  interest.  Thackeray,  reviewing  "  Richelieu  " 
in  Fraser's  Magazine,  which  had  many  readers  forty  years 
ago,  complained  of  the  play's  "disagreeable  bustle  and 
petty  complication  of  intrigue."  He  continued :  "  It  always 
seemed  to  me  as  if  one  heard  doors  perpetually  clapping 
and  banging ;  one  was  puzzled  to  follow  the  train  of  con- 
versation in  the  midst  of  the  perpetual  small  noises  that 
distracted  one  right  and  left."  The  audience  are  kept  on 
the  alert,  however,  by  the  persistent  effort  made  to  substi- 
tute abundance  of  incident  for  strength  of  plot ;  while  of 
pungent  dialogue,  smart  sayings,  and  pompous  blank  verse, 
the  husks  of  poetic  thought,  if  not  quite  the  thought  itself, 
there  is  a  very  plentiful  supply. 

Mr.  Edwin  Booth,  although  in  some  measure  he  is  to  be 
considered  as  an  old-fashioned  actor,  treats  Richelieu  after 
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a  new  and  original  manner.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon 
Richeliet^s  airs  of  gallantry  and  vanity ;  his  age  and  infir- 
mities are  exhibited  in  a  more  comical  light  than  has 
hitherto  been  permitted  to  shine  upon  them.  There  is 
something  that  reminds  one  of  Mr.  Fhelp's  strongly-limned 
rendering  of  Lord  Ogleby — 2l  performance  Mr.  Booth  can 
scarcely  have  witnessed — in  this  new  impersonation  of 
Richelieu  by  the  American  actor.  The  physical  attributes 
and  failings  of  the  Cardinal  are  much  insisted  on.  His 
weakness  of  health  is  shown  by  the  slowness  and  tremulous- 
ness  of  his  movements,  by  the  quavering  of  certain  of  his 
tones,  by  his  "hacking"  cough  which  ensues  upon  the 
slightest  exertion,  and  constantly  drives  him  to  his  lozenge 
or  comfit  box.  The  representation  is  remarkable  both  for 
its  elaboration  and  its  force.  The  portraits  of  Richelieu 
have  been  closely  followed;  the  actor's  face  has-been 
"made  up"  with  peculiar  art;  he  has  been  choice  as  to  his 
costumes,  and  altogether  has  secured  great  picturesque- 
ness  of  aspect  A  tendency  to  excessive  play  of  face  and 
gesticulation  seems  habitual  to  him ;  he  delights  in  strong 
and  sudden  effects;  and  sometimes,  it  must  be  said,  his 
zeal  and  his  energy  urge  him  too  near  the  confines  of 
extravagance.  A  trained  elocutionist,  and  gifled  with  ai 
voice  of  rare  power  and  compass,  he  is  always  audible ;  his 
sagacity  as  an  actor  enabling  him  to  give  keen  point  and 
singular  significance  to  his  speeches,  if  he  now  and  then 
inclines  to  over-emphasis,  or  to  that  staccato  system  of 
delivery^-detaching  syllables  and  even  dislocating  words 
for  the  sake  of  exceeding  distinctness — which  was  so  much 
affected  by  players  of  the  last  generation.  In  the  earlier 
passages  of  the  play  Mr.  Booth  wins  applause  by  his 
adroitness  and  ingenuity  as  an  actor  of  defined  and  almost 
humorous  character,  and  his  power  to  personate;  in  the 
later  scenes  he  demonstrates  his  fine  command  of  tragic 
vehemence  and  passion.  ^  Richelietis  great  speeches  de- 
nouncing Barradas  and  invoking  the  powers  of  the  Church 
in  aid  of  the  persecuted  Julie  are  delivered  with  extra* 
ordinary  vigour  and  virulence,  the  oratorical  frenzy  of  the 
actor's  manner  exercising  an  electrical  effect  upon  the 
audience,  greatly  exciting  them,  and  urging  them  to  most 
enthusiastic    applause.     The    success    of   Mr.    Booth  as 
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Richelieu  was  indeed  very  complete.  His  performance 
proved  him  to  be  an  artist  of  real  distinction.  That  as  an 
actor  he  adheres  strenuously  to  the  traditions  and  artifices 
of  the  theatre  must  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  conditions 
attendant  upon  his  performance ;  he  is  "  stagy  "  certainly, 
but  then  "  Richelieu  "  is  a  particularly  "  stagy  "  play.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  said  generally  of  Lord  Lytton's  dramatic 
compositions  that  they  seem  to  be  expressly  devised  to 
inculcate  and  stimulate  '' staginess."  In  any  case,  Mr. 
Booth  as  Richelieu  is  not  more  "  stagy ''  than  have  been  his 
predecessors  in  the  part.  That  the  American  tragedian 
has  very  completely  gratified  the  patrons  of  the  Princess's 
Theatre  cannot  be  questioned 


CXLL 

"ADRIENNE  LECOUVREUR." 

[Court  Theatre— December  1880.] 

Adrienne  Lecouvreur  was  Rachel's  first  prose  part,  her 
first  step  out  of  the  classical  repertory.  MM.  Scribe  and 
Legouv^  had  expressly  contrived  the  drama  for  her,  taking 
care  to  provide  her  with  sufficient  opportunities  for  display ; 
but  she  was  hardly  to  be  enticed ;  she  was  so  devoted  to 
the  old  poets  that  she  could  show  little  consideration  to  the 
new  playwrights.  For  six  months  they  were  left  uncertain 
as  to  whether  she  would  or  would  not  appear  as  their 
heroine  It  then  seemed  to  them  that  they  had  better 
offer  the  character  to  Mdle.  Rose  ChdrL  Forthwith 
Rachel  made  up  her  mind :  "  Adrienne  Lecouvreur "  was 
read  anew  at  the  Theatre  Frangais,  and  represented  upon  its 
stage  for  (he  first  time  on  the  14th  April  1849.  Rachel's 
success  was  very  great.  "Adrienne  Lecouvreur*'  was 
repeated  again  and  again ;  wherever  the  actress  journeyed 
— and  she  journeyed  far — she  took  the  play  with  her. 
It  was  as  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  she  was  last  seen  upon  the 
stage,  the  feeble  shadow  of  her  former  self,  and  very  faint  and 
weary,  coughing  incessantly,  a  poor  death-stricken  woman ; 
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this  was  at  Charleston  on  the  17th  December  1856.  Of 
the  many  works  devised  for  her — ^and  the  dramatists  of 
France  laboured  to  find  becoming  occupation  for  her  genius 
— "Adrienne  Lecouvreur"  only  has  retained  its  place  in 
the  theatre.  It  was  translated  into  Italian  for  Madame 
Ristori ;  it  was  adapted  to  the  English  stage  by  Mr.  Oxen- 
ford  as  "The  Reigning  Favourite,"  the  heroine  being 
personated  now  by  Mrs.  Sterling,  and  now  by  Miss  Sedg- 
wick. Of  late  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  part.  And  now  what  is  understood  to  be  an 
American  version  of  the  play  has  been  presented  at  the 
Court  Theatre  for  the  sake  of  Madame  Modjeska,  whose 
Adrienne  has  for  some  years  past  been  held  in  the  States 
to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  performances  of  the  admired 
Polish  actress. 

From  an  English  point  of  view  "Adrienne  Lecouvreur" 
is  not  a  particularly  interesting  or  attractive  drama;  and 
presented  in  five  acts,  as  it  is  presented  at  the  Court 
Theatre,  it  is  often  very  tedious.  It  would  have  been 
better,  I  think,  if  the  management  had  revived  Mr.  Oxen- 
ford's  adaptation,  which  is,  of  course,  very  well  written,  Is 
in  three  acts  only,  represses  sundry  of  the  minor  incidents, 
and  dispenses  with  much  superfluous  dialogue.  The  trans- 
lation at  the  Court  is  poorly  executed,  with  curious  alterna- 
tions of  high-flown  and  vulgar  diction ;  the  characters  say 
"  thanks  "  to  each  other  with  quite  a  modern  air,  and  the 
Prince  de  Bouillon  talks  of  "  kicking  up  a  row."  The  long 
exposition  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Thditre 
Frangais  greatly  encumbers  the  play,  and  leaves]  the 
audience  in  a  very  apathetic  state.  English  equivalents 
are  not  to  be  found  for  La  Fontaine's  fable  and  the  tirade 
from  PhMre^  with  which  the  Adriennes  of  the  French  stage 
have  been  wont  to  charm  and  to  excite  their  auditors. 
Many  of  the  grand  points  and  effects  of  the  original  thus 
fail  to  impress  in  a  London  theatre.  It  is  of  less  moment 
that  the  morality  of  the  play  is  open  to  reproach;  the 
dramatists  had  to  deal  with  a  profligate  period,  and  they 
have  been  at  pains  to  idealise  their  heroine,  and  to  exhibit 
her  in  as  engaging  a  light  as  possible  Even  the  tragedy 
of  her  death  has  been  given  a  poetical  complexion  that  is 
not  strictly  its  due,  if  it  be  authentic  that  Adrienne  was 
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not  poisoned  by  malice,  but  died  because  of  the  accidental 
administration  of  an  over-dose  of  ipecacuanha  Her  stage 
career  began  in  17 17  and  ended  in  1730.  She  was  much 
loved,  or  she  had  many  lovers :  the  actor  Legrand,  Voltaire, 
Lord  Peterborough,  and  Marshal  Saxe,  "  sans  compter,"  as 
a  biographer  puts  it,  "  celui-ci  qui  fut  pfere  de  sa  premifere 
fiUe,  sans  parler  de  celui-1^  qui  fut  p^re  de  la  seconde,  car- 
si  on  cherchait  bien^  on  trouverait,  k  ce  qu'il  paralt,  beau- 
coup  de  descendants  de  Tillustre  comedienne."  In  con- 
verting the  actress  into  the  heroine  of  a  modern  drama,  the 
authors  have  certainly  exhibited  much  ingenuity.  No 
doubt  they  have  strained  probability  somewhat,  as  when 
they  require  the  spectators  to  believe  that  the  Princess^ 
de  Bouillon  would  appoint  a  meeting  with  her  lover,  the 
Comte  de  Saxe^  in  the  petite  maison  presented  by  her  husband 
to  his  mistress,  Mademoiselle  Duclos^  the  Prince  retaining 
possession  of  a  key  which  admits  him  to  the  scene  of  the 
assignation  at  any  moment.  But  then  the  interview  in  the 
dark  which  follows  between  the  Frincesse  and  Adrienne^ 
rivals  in  love,  neither  being  able  to  recognise  or  identify 
the  other,  is  highly  dramatic  And  in  the  whole  range  of 
the  drama  there  are  few  more  moving  or  distressing  scenes 
than  that  of  the  death  of  Adrienncy  by  means  of  the 
poisoned  bouquet,  in  the  last  act. 

Madame  Modjeska's  success  as  Adrienne  is  most 
unequivocal.  Her  performance  is  artistic  and  refined, 
ingenious,  forcible,  elaborate,  and,  in  the  final  situation, 
most  affecting.  I  know  of  no  actress  who  has  been  able 
so  completely  and  curiously  to  combine  intensity  of  dramatic 
expression  with  exceeding  naturalness  of  manner.  Of 
course,  for  stage  purposes,  her  portrayal  of  nature  is 
idealised  and  sublimated,  her  picturesqueness  is  arrived  at 
by  a  consummate  exercise  of  art ;  but  she  fairly  succeeds 
in  compelling  her  public  to  forget  that  she  is  acting,  and  to 
accept  as  genuine  her  simulations  of  emotion,  excitement, 
and  suffering.  I  have  seen  more  pathetic  players  and  more 
passionate ;  I  have  seen  none  more  consistent  and  sustained 
in  the  representation  of  character,  more  varied  in  the  graces 
and  arts  which  invest  stage  portraiture  with  completeness. 
To  special  charms  of  aspect,  presence,  and  manner,  she 
adds  admirable  taste  in  dress;  her  costumes  as  Adrienne 
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are  exquisite  in  their  arrangements  of  line,  lustre,  and 
colour.  The  audience  were  stirred  by  her  performance  to 
great  manifestations  of  enthusiasm ;  she  was  called  for  and 
recalled,  applauded  to  the  echo,  complimented  with  innu- 
merable bouquets.  Her  triumph,  I  may  note^  is  the  more 
remarkable  in  that  it  is  achieved  in  spite  of  very  serious 
obstacles.  She  appears  in  an  infirmly  translated  French 
play,  which  in  its  subject  and  treatment  stands  much 
removed  from  English  sympathies,  which  scarcely  addresses 
itself  to  English  comprehension ;  and  it  is  hard — I  find  it 
very  hard — to  forgive  the  lady  not  merely  her  foreign 
accent  and  pronunciation,  but  her  habit  of  slurring  her 
speeches,  and  rendering  them  indistinct  if  not  inaudible^ 
by  reason  of  her  excessive  rapidity  of  utterance.  It  must 
be  understood,  indeed,  that  Madame  Modjeska's  efforts 
have  to  be  accepted  with  these  conditions  and  drawbacks, 
or  denied  altogether.  At  present  it  seems  that  the  public 
has  no  difficulty  about  the  saving  clauses  and  provisions 
which  accompany  the  lady's  representations. 

Madame  Modjeska  is  but  poorly  supported  at  the  Court 
Theatre.  English  actors  are  seldom  seen  to  such  disad- 
vantage as  when  they  attempt  to  picture  French  life  and 
manners  of  the  last  century.  Miss  Amy  Roselle  is  ineffec- 
tive as  the  Frincesse  de  Bouillon^  and  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson 
as  the  Comte  de  Saxe  does  not  impress.  Skill  to  represent 
the  grand  airs  and  manners  of  the  days  of  wig  and  sword 
and  hair-powder  seems  lost  to  our  stage.  Mr.  Beveridge's 
Prince  de  Bouillon  lacks  distinction,  and  Mr.  Lin  Rayne's 
Abbi  is  not  to  be  tolerated  upon  any  terms.  Mr.  Anson 
fails  to  understand  the  character  of  Michonnet^  the  regisseur 
of  the  Theatre  Frangais ;  this,  Regnier's  original  character, 
was  sustained  upon  the  English  stage  in  1849  by  "old 
Farrea" 
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CXLII. 

"THE  FOOL'S  REVENGE/' 

[Princess's  Theatre.— January  1881.] 

Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  "  The  Foors  Revenge,"  first  produced 
at  Sadler's  Wells  in  1859,  is  a  timid  adaptation  of  "Le 
Roi  s' Amuse."  The  English  playwright  proved  himself 
ingenious  in  avoiding  certain  of  the  more  dreadful  inci- 
dents of  the  original,  and  in  substituting  for  these  several 
effective  scenes  of  Jiis  own  invention;  moreover,  he  con- 
verted M.  Hugo's  rhymed  Alexandrines  into  blank  verse 
of  respectable  quality.  Indeed,  he  was  so  painstaking 
about  his  task,  that,  having  an  adapter's  views  as  to  the 
constitution  of  originality,  Mr.  Taylor  was  convinced  at 
last  that  he  had  produced  an  original  work.  Yet  if  deduc- 
tion be  made  from  "The  Fool's  Revenge"  of  all  that 
belongs  to  "Le  Roi  s' Amuse,"  the  residuum  will  not  be 
found  to  be  of  particular  value.  Mr.  Taylor  preserved  the 
life  and  honour  of  the  heroine,  provided  her  with  a  faithful 
lover,  and,  introducing  a  jealous  Duchess  and  a  poisoned 
cup,  made  away  with  the  Italian  Duke,  who,  in  the  English 
play,  as  in  the  opera  of  Verdi,  fills  the  place  assigned  by 
the  French  dramatist  to  Francis  I.  Thus  "The  Fool's 
Revenge"  terminates  with  stricter  regard  for  the  conven- 
tions of  poetical  justice  than  M.  Hugo  cared  to  be 
hampered  with.  It  is  curious,  indeed,  how  widely  the 
adapter  departed  from  the  ground-plan  of  the  original, 
while  retaining  so  much  of  the  superstructura  "  Le  sujet 
veritable  du  drama,"  explains  M.  Hugo,  "c'est  la  maledic- 
tion de  Monsieur  de  Saint- Vallier."  This  maMiciion  Mr. 
Taylor  suppressed.  Bertuccio^  the  English  representative 
of  Triboulety  who  bears  the  name  of  Rigoletto  on  the 
operatic  stage,  is  robbed  of  his  daughter,  and  suffers 
terribly  on  her  account;  but  there  has  been  no  fore- 
shadowing of  his  doom  in  the  story  of  Saint-  Vallier  and 
his  child.  The  deformed  jester  does  not  mock  the  be- 
reaved nobleman,  to  provoke  his  curse  and  to  undergo 
presently  a   like    fate.      "La    malediction    du    pbre  de 

2  E 
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Diane  s'accomplit  sur  le  pfere  de  Blanche  J*  Mr.  Taylor 
deemed  it  more  important  to  save  the  daughter  of 
Bertuccio, 

But  if  a  weaker  and  more  commonplace  work  than  "  Le 
Roi  s* Amuse,"  nevertheless  "  The  Fool's  Revenge  "  has  its 
powerful  moments,  its  exciting  situations.  The  adaptation 
was  contrived,  if  I  remember  rightly,  for  Robson,  an  actor 
of  peculiar  genius,  who  does  not  seem  to  be  very  freshly 
remembered  nowadays ;  but  for  some  reason  the  first 
Bertuccio  was  Mr.  Phelps,  who  obtained  great  and  merited 
applause  by  the  vigour  and  intensity  of  his  performance  of 
the  character.  It  always  seemed  to  me,  however,  that,  in 
his  earlier  scenes,  Mr.  Phelp's  jester  was  more  vindictive 
and  venomous  of  manner  than  was  quite  consistent  with 
probability,  or  than  the  text  demanded;  for  a  court-fool, 
however  disposed  to  malignancy  of  humour,  must  now  and 
then  have  assumed  an  air  of  good-nature  even  if  he  had  it 
not.  Mr.  Phelp's  buffoon  was  apt  to  be  too  persistently 
scorpion-like — a  combination  of  Apemanius  and  Ther sites 
in  his  acrid  churlishness  and  scurrility.  In  the  later  por- 
tions of  the  drama,  as  the  declared  father  of  Fiordelisa^  the 
actor  was  tender  and  pathetic,  and  displayed  great  passion 
in  the  crowning  scenes,  when  the  failure  of  Bertuccids  plot 
becomes  clear  to  him,  and  its  terrible  recoil  excites  him  to 
frenzy  and  desperation.  I  do  not  know  that  the  part  has 
been  essayed  by  any  other  English  actor.  In  America 
"  The  Fool's  Revenge "  has  enjoyed  great  favour,  I  under- 
stand, because  of  Mr.  Booth's  performance  of  Bertuccio; 
and  it  is,  of  course,  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Booth  that  the 
play  has  now  been  revived  at  the  Princess's  Theatre. 
Altogether,  it  may  safely  be  judged  that  Mr.  Booth's  efforts 
in  "  The  Fool's  Revenge  "  will  enhance  his  reputation  in 
this  country,  if  doubt  may  arise  as  to  whether  the  character 
of  Bertuccio  is  quite  worthy  of  the  genuine  art,  the  exceed- 
ing labour  and  painstaking  the  actor  expends  upon  it. 
For  Bertuccio  is  a  creature  of  melodrama,  albeit  he  speaks 
blank  verse;  he  is  truer  to  stage  effect  than  to  nature. 
And  the  character,  as  I  think,  is  more  taxing  than  re- 
munerative to  its  representative,  who  is  called  upon  for 
incessant  exertion,  for  continuous  strain  upon  his  histrionic 
resources,  for  violent  contrasts  of  light  and  shade;  to  be 
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one  thing  to  his  stage  companions  and  another  to  the 
audience ;  to  be  at  once  odious  and  respectable ;  to  seem 
to  revel  in  the  degradation  of  his  position  while  claiming 
sympathy  for  the  purity  and  exaltation  of  his  sentiments. 
Mr.  Booth  certainly  accomplishes  all  this,  and  succeeds  in 
exciting  his  audience  in  an  uncommon  degree.  He  is 
able  to  enwrap  himself,  as  it  were,  in  the  character  of 
Bertuccio^  to  the  complete  concealment  of  his  own  identity. 
He  lays  stress  upon  the  jester's  uncomeliness  of  aspect, 
his  misshapen  limbs  and  distorted  movements ;  and  he  is 
skilled  in  the  gestures,  the  attitudes  and  gyrations — what 
may  be  called  the  stage  business — of  buffoonery.  In  his 
motley  suit,  with  his  jester's  bells  jingling  about  him,  he 
sinks  curled  up  at  the  feet  of  his  interlocutors,  crouches 
as  in  dread  of  their  buffets,  dances  quaintly  around  them, 
or  stands  stork-like  on  one  leg,  while  significantly  wielding 
his  bauble  as  a  weapon,  now  of  offence  now  of  defence. 
His  every  utterance  gains  point  and  accent  from  the  appro- 
priate glance  and  action  accompanying  it,  his  ever-varying 
expression,  his  restlessness  of  movement;  while  his  noble 
voice  and  his  fine  elocutionary  system  prove  of  signal 
advantage  in  the  more  declamatory  scenes,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  narrative  of  Bertuccids  early  life  and  suffering,  or 
in  his  speech  of  rapt  exultation,  when  his  triumph  seems 
at  hand,  the  consummation  of  his  revenge  imminent.  At 
the  climax  of  the  story  the  actor  is  fairly  entitled  to  a 
certain  liberty  and  violence  of  manner,  bordering  upon 
the  extravagant ;  for  moderation  needs  must  be  dispensed 
with  when  the  fury  of  despair  has  to  be  depicted.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Booth's  passion  departs  from  heroic  bounds, 
descends  to  a  familiar  level,  is  grotesque  and  almost  comic 
in  certain  of  its  manifestations,  its  coUoquiality  of  tone,  its 
homeliness  of  pose  and  gesture;  yet  I  think  the  actor's 
desire  to  be  real  and  true  did  not  transgress  artistic  limits, 
and  assuredly  the  effect  of  his  performance  upon  his 
auditors  was  very  great  indeed  His  agonising  cries  of 
despair  rang  through  the  house,  and  awoke  extraordinary 
excitement.  Mr.  Booth's  success,  indeed,  was  most  com- 
plete, if  the  play  itself  seemed  to  satisfy  less  than  it  did 
twenty  years  ago.  The  actor  obtains  better  support  in 
this  Uian  in  the  other  plays  produced  on  his  account. 
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The  Duchess  of  Mrs.  Vezin,  the  Duke  of  Mr.  Redmundy 
the  Fiordelisa  of  Miss  Gerard,  and  the  Serafino  of  Mr. 
Cartwright  are  all  creditable  performances. 


CXLIIL 
"THE  CUP." 

[Lyceum  Theatre. — January  1881.] 

Considered  as  the  offspring  of  a  famous  poet,  "The  Cup" 
is  but  of  dwarfish  and  puny  proportions :  it  must  be  quite 
the  smallest  tragedy  in  the  language.  Mr.  Irving  has 
supplied  the  work  with  the  richest  of  stage  decorations, 
but  he  has  been  unable  to  dissemble  or  cloak  its  inherent 
poverty.  The  setting  is  magnificent;  the  gem  is  minute, 
and  not  of  the  purest  lustre.  The  Lyceum  audience,  it  is 
true,  welcomed  the  production  of  "The  Cup"  with  a  fervid 
display  of  enthusiasm ;  but  beneath  all  the  foam  and  surge 
of  the  complimentary  and  conventional  rapture  there  rolled, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  a  deep  sea  of  disappointment  "  The 
Cup,"  viewed  apart  from  the  scenic  trappings  and  accessories 
with  which  the  lavish  manager  has  adorned  it,  the  play,  as 
distinguished  from  the  spectacle,  proved  to  be  bald,  crude, 
uninteresting,  and  ineffective :  a  poetic  sketch,  a  dramatic 
anecdote  or  study  indiscreetly  brought  upon  the  stage, 
while,  in  truth,  as  little  suited  for  theatrical  performance  as 
one  of  the  so-called  Sacred  Dramas  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More, 
let  us  say,  or  one  of  the  Imaginary  Conversations  of  Walter 
Savage  Landor.  Plutarch's  story  of  Camma,  the  Galatian 
widow,  who  married  a  second  husband  only  to  poison  him, 
in  revenge  for  his  murder  of  her  first  spouse,  had  been 
already  arranged  for  the  stage  by  French,  German,  and 
Italian  dramatists.  Madame  Ristori  was  wont  to  obtain 
great  applause  by  her  personation  of  Camma^  but  not  in 
London,  I  think ;  for  our  Licensers  of  five-and-twenty  years 
ago  would  probably  have  interdicted  the  play.  However, 
concerning  these  matters  we  are  not  so  tightly  laced  as  we 
used  to  be  :  our  morality,  nowadays,  is  not  worn  as  a  strait- 
waistcoat,  but,  "like  a  lady's  loose  cloak,  hangs  about  us^" 
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easily  put  off  and  on ;  and  Mr.  Tennyson  can  have  experi- 
enced no  difficulty  with  the  Examiner  of  Plays  touching 
the  production  of  "The  Cup."  To  the  earlier  tragedies 
dealing  with  the  subject  Mr.  Tennyson  has  probably  not 
referred,  otherwise  "  The  Cup  "  might  have  manifested  more 
expertness  of  workmanship.  For,  as  he  has  demonstrated 
upon  former  occasions,  the  Laureate  is  not  skilled  as  a  play- 
wright; he  has  no  real  knowledge  of  the  theatre,  small 
sympathy  with  its  exigencies.  A  play  to  him  is  little  more 
than  a  collection  of  choice  speeches :  the  meeting  and  the 
parting  of  various  personages  charged  with  the  interchange 
of  poetic  sentiments  exquisitely  expressed.  With  some  few 
lay  figures  in  the  background,  there  are  but  three  characters 
in  "The  Cup" — Camma,  the  heroine;  Sinnatus^  her  first, 
and  Synorix^  her  second  husband.  Sinnatus  is  slain  at  the 
close  of  the  first  act:  not  wilfully  murdered,  for  he  is 
stabbed  in  a  sudden  encounter  with  Synorix^  whose  own 
life  was  imperilled;  the  offended  husband,  brandishing  a 
sword,  was  rushing  upon  him ;  forthwith  Synorix  plies  the 
dagger  chance  has  placed  in  his  hand.  An  adroit  dramatist, 
without  being  specially  observant  of  classical  prescriptions, 
would  probably  have  packed  into  one  scene  the  events 
contained  in  the  first  act  of  "  The  Cup."  Mr.  Tennyson, 
for  the  unfolding  of  this  portion  of  his  plot,  requires  the 
display,  first  of  a  landscape  with  distant  view  of  the  city  of 
Galatia ;  next  of  the  interior  of  the  house  of  Sinnatus  ;  and 
then  of  the  landscape  again,  seen  under  the  influence  of 
early  morning.  Be  it  said  that  Mr.  Telbin  is  thus  enabled 
to  display  his  art  to  perfection :  a  more  admirable  stage 
picture  than  his  view  of  Galatia  has  never  been  exhibited. 
And  here  I  may  note  occurs  the  superfluous  incident  of 
Sinnatu^s  noisy  hunting-party,  and  the  introduction  of  "  real 
dogs  "  upon  the  stage.  The  second  act,  occupied  with  the 
death  by  poison  both  of  Camma  and  Synorix^  would  be 
bare  enough  but  for  the  efforts  of  the  scene-painter,  Mr. 
Hawes  Craven, — whose  interior  of  the  Temple  of  Artemis 
is  marvellously  contrived, — and  the  groupings  and  proces- 
sions, the  burning  of  incense,  the  mysterious  rites,  the 
flickering  of  altar-fires  and  lamps,  and  the  strewing  of  bridal 
flowers,  arranged  by  the  stage-manager,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  musical  accompaniments,  the  marches  and  hymns  to 
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Artemis,  composed  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Clarke;  the  catas- 
trophe, the  quaffing  of  the  poisoned  cup,  and  the  deaths  of 
the  drinkers,  being,  so  far  as  the  poet  is  concerned,  but 
unimpressively  conducted. 

The  story  is  no  doubt  of  a  painful,  and  even  rather  revolt- 
ing character;  and  the  dramatist  who  would  found  upon 
it  an  appeal  to  sympathy  has  a  task  of  uncommon  difficulty 
before  him.  Camma  should  win  esteem  by  her  devotion 
to  Sinnatus ;  yet  Sinnaius  is  shown  to  be  a  poor  sort  of 
creature,  obtuse,  absorbed  by  the  pleasures  of  the  chase, 
disposed,  it  might  even  be,  to  hold  his  wife  "something 
better  than  his  dog,  a  little  dearer  than  his  horse.'*  Synorix^ 
the  villain  of  the  story,  is  really  its  most  interesting  person- 
age. He  is  at  least  consistent  and  intelligible ;  he  has  one 
object  in  view,  and  he  pursues  it  to  the  death.  His  passion 
for  Camma^  his  resolve  to  possess  her,  claims  respect  because 
of  its  force  and  absoluteness.  He  is  a  traitor  to  Galatia, 
no  doubt ;  he  is  unscrupulous  and  libertine ;  but  he  is  true 
to  himself;  he  risks  all  for  his  love,  and  he  almost  triumphs ; 
he  falls  at  last  unfairly,  a  victim  to  his  feith  in  the  woman 
he  has  made  his  wife  and  his  queen.  The  poet  has  limned 
Camma  far  less  firmly  and  distinctly ;  she  is  ascribed  in  the 
first  instance  no  special  attributes  of  grandeur,  no  great 
intellectual  power,  no  supremacy  of  will,  no  strong  political 
opinions,  save  that  she  is  permitted  a  patriotic  speech  upon 
the  question  whether  Galatia  should  rather  fight  or  yield  to 
Rome ;  she  is  the  young,  beautiful,  sentimental,  and  rather 
doting  wife  of  a  weak  and  dull  husband.  The  spectator  is 
not — perhaps  could  not  be — prepared  for  her  change  to  the 
furious  woman  of  the  last  scene,  the  savage  Pagan  priestess, 
intent  upon  a  diabolical  scheme  of  vengeance,  eager  to 
murder  both  Synorix  and  herself.  Indeed,  her  plan  has 
not  even  this  limit ;  crime  comes  so  easy  to  her,  that  she 
tenders  her  cup  of  poisoned  wine  to  an  inoffensive  bystander 
Antonius,  a  Roman  general,  who  certainly  has  done  her  no 
personal  injury.  Happily,  the  general  is  a  water-drinker; 
he  puts  from  him  the  cup,  and  the  murderess  is  so  far  dis- 
comfited. She  calmly  proceeds  to  poison  her  bridegroom, 
and  watches  him  exultingly  as  he  drains  the  fatal  chalice. 
Is  it  surprising  that  modem  spectators  find  it  difficult  to 
consider  her  conduct  with  much  lenience  ? 
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"  The  Cup  "  is  written,  if  not  in  the  Laureate's  happiest 
manner,  yet  with  much  of  his  wonted  delicacy  of  fancy  and 
elegance  of  diction.  There  are  several  fine  declamatory 
passages,  and  here  and  there  occur  descriptions  and  images 
of  singular  beauty.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  Mr. 
Tennyson's  Muse  is  apt  to  employ  ambiguous  phrases,  to 
resort  to  refinements — I  shrink  from  saying  affectations 
— of  expression,  which  render  her  utterances  oftentimes 
perplexing  to  the  general  ear.  Fine  thoughts  appeared  to 
be  now  and  then  too  superfinely  presented,  too  much 
involved  in  dainty  subtleties  of  idiom,  for  immediate  com- 
prehension by  average  intelligences.  It  seems  to  me,  in 
fact,  that  Mr.  Tennyson's  verses  should  at  all  times  rather 
be  read  than  listened  to ;  and  read,  of  course,  with  abundant 
opportunity  for  lingering  over  and  recurrence.  Possibly  the 
poet  is  too  literate  and  fastidious  for  the  theatre.  If  his 
theme  had  been  more  happily  chosen,  had  possessed  more 
of  human  interest,  and  appealed  more  directly  to  general 
sympathies,  if  his  characters  had  shown  a  closer  corre- 
spondence with  nature,  these  defects  might  not  have  been 
so  evident.  But  "  The  Cup  "  seemed  sadly  lacking  in  the 
frank,  robust,  clear  speech  of  the  elder  dramatists.  The 
players  were  in  this  respect  never  cordially  and  thoroughly 
en  rafport -^fiXh  their  audience,  albeit,  as  I  have  said,  the 
external  compliments  attendant  upon  first  representations 
plentifully  graced  the  occasion.  As  I  judge,  the  tragedy 
failed  to  impress. 

The  representation  left  something  to  be  desired.  Mr. 
Terriss  is  able  to  accomplish  little  with  the  character  of 
Sinnatus ;  but  the  materials  are  slight,  the  poet  having 
assigned  Sinnatus  but  a  limited  measure  of  significance  and 
dignity,  while  his  career  in  the  play  is  brought  to  a  close 
suddenly  and  prematurely.  Moreover,  the  actor  is  required 
to  wear  a  costume  so  quaint  of  colour  and  device  as  to 
suggest  connection  with  fairy  extravaganza.  As  Synorix 
Mr.  Irving,  making  needless  parade,  perhaps,  of  the  villany 
of  the  character,  and  cumbered  somewhat  by  the  sustained 
efforts  of  declamation  required  of  him,  presents  a  most 
picturesque  figure,  and  plays  with  excellent  art,  his  death 
scene  being  especially  well  conceived  and  executed.  Upon 
Miss  Ellen  Terry  devolves  the  severest  of  duties.     As  the 
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Camma  of  the  first  act  she  is  delightfully  tender  and  syni- 
pathetic,  dainty  and  spiritual ;  she  wears  her  fluent  classic 
draperies  with  exquisite  address;  her  attitudes  and  move- 
ments are  instinct  with  poetic  and  artistic  grace.  As  the 
widowed  Camma,  frenzied,  a  Pjrthoness,  vindictive,  malig- 
nant, the  actress  is  less  successful ;  her  powers  are  plainly 
overtaxed;  her  fitness  for  the  character  becomes  questionable; 
she  is  deficient  in  physical  force ;  she  has  not  at  command 
the  necessary  vehemence  and  abandonment.  Her  Camma 
breathing  vengeance  and  dealing  out  death  in  the  Temple 
of  Artemis  does  not  awe  or  greatly  excite.  There  is  genuine 
pathos,  however,  in  her  cries  to  Sinnatus  as  she  expires, 
hoping  to  join  him  in  the  Blessed  Isles — the  "ever-shining 
shores  beneath  an  ever-rising  sun." 


CXLIV, 
THE    MONEY-SPINNER. 

[St.  James's  Theatre. — ^January  i88i.] 

Mr.  Pinero,  who,  as  a  member  of  Mr.  Irving's  company, 
has  lent  subordinate  aid  to  sundry  of  the  performances 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  has  also  from  time  to  time 
manifested  skill  as  a  playwright.  His  little  comedies  of 
"Bygones,"  "Daisy's  Escape,"  and  "Hester's  Mystery" 
are  works  of  no  great  pretence,  but  they  have  all  been 
deservedly  commended  for  their  freshness,  animation,  and 
ingenuity.  The  actor-author  has  thus  been  encouraged 
to  venture  more  ambitiously,  and  a  two-act  play  of  his 
contriving,  entitled  "The  Money-Spinner,"  and  first  pro- 
duced at  Manchester  some  two  months  ago,  has  now  been 
promoted  to  the  St.  James's  Theatre.  Mr.  Pinero  invents 
his  own  plots  and  writes  his  own  dialogue,  while  his 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  stage  has  enabled  him  so 
to  shape  and  conduct  his  plays  as  to  suit  them  to  the 
recognised  tastes  and  requirements  of  theatrical  audiences. 
This  last  merit  has,  of  course,  its  attendant  defect ;  plays 
written  by  players  are  apt  to  resort  to  rather  trite  and 
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obviously  artificial  means  of  entertaining,  and  "The 
Money-Spinner"  is  not  free  from  this  infirmity;  it  is  here 
and  there  too  redolent  of  the  stage-lamps.  A  more  serious 
blemish  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  story.  The  char- 
acters do  not  come  upon  the  stage  with  what  are  techni- 
cally known  as  "  clean  hands ; "  all,  or  nearly  all,  seemed 
to  have  dabbled  in  fraud  or  aided  and  abetted  in  the 
compounding  of  felony.  The  heroine  cheats  at  cards ; 
her  father  is  a  drunken  blackleg ;  her  sister,  reproachable 
less  for  her  morals  than  her  manners,  yet  exhibits  vulgarity 
of  the  most  pronounced  type.  The  hero  is  a  clerk  in  a 
cotton  factory  who  has  embezzled  money,  while  his  father 
is  something  of  a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  and  his  most  inti- 
mate friend  is  a  disguised  detective.  Fortunately  this 
corrupt  assembly  boasts  a  certain  leaven  of  respectability 
because  of  the  presence  in  its  midst  of  a  young  Scotch 
nobleman,  who  is  extremely  foolish,  but  not  absolutely 
immoral,  save  that  he  is  very  anxious  to  screen  the 
criminals  and  to  convert  them  into  his  dearest  friends ;  he 
is  even  so  unwise  as  to  marry  the  heroine's  vulgar  sister ; 
not  that  he  loves  her  exactly,  but  because  she  presents 
some  physical  resemblance  to  the  heroine,  of  whom  he 
was  once  enamoured,  but  who  rashly  bestowed  herself 
upon  the  embezzling  clerk.  These  are  not,  perhaps,  very 
promising  personages  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  comedy ; 
but  Mr.  Pinero  has  employed  them,  I  am  bound  to  say, 
very  cleverly,  and  has  produced  altogether  a  thoroughly 
effective  work.  "The  Money-Spinner"  in  representation 
greatly  pleased  and  interested  the  audience,  something  of 
course  being  due  to  the  excellent  support  afforded  by  the 
St.  James's  company.  Mr.  Mackintosh  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  the  personator  of  the  French  detec- 
tive, Faubo't  Mr.  Clayton  played  forcibly  as  the  hero, 
who  bears,  by  chance,  the  unlucky  name  of  Boycott  As 
the  Scotch  nobleman  and  the  dishonest,  but  afterwards 
penitent,  heroine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  were  all  that 
could  be  wished ;  while  in  the  part  of  the  veteran  blackleg, 
Baron  CroodUy  Mr.  Hare  is  admirably  lively,  eccentric, 
and  droU 
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CXLV. 

"OTHELLO.'* 

[Princess's  Theatre. — ^January  i8Si.] 

Mr.  Booth's  Othello  did  not  satisfy  expectation.*  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Booth's  audience  arrived  at  the  theatre  in  so 
weather-beaten,  not  to  say  frost-bitten,  a  condition  as  to 
preclude  fervid  or  enthusiastic  views  upon  almost  any 
subject;  but  after  ample  allowance  has  been  made  for 
adverse  influence  of  this  kind,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
performance  disappointed.  Mr.  Booth's  Othello  did  not 
excite ;  it  moved  neither  to  terror  nor  to  pity.  Merits  it 
displayed  undoubtedly;  yet  these  very  merits  were  so 
urged  and  insisted  upon  as  to  assume  sometimes  the 
semblance  of  defects.  Mr.  Booth's  art,  as  his  Othello 
exhibits  it,  suflfers  seriously  from  over-elaboration  and 
excess  of  anxiety ;  it  is  so  studied  as  to  appear  to  be  with- 
out spontaneity :  it  is  too  deliberate ;  a  sense  of  prepara- 
tion and  premeditation  discounts,  as  it  were,  the  actor's 
effects,  and  deprives  them  of  all  air  of  impulse ;  a  love  of 
emphasis  leads  to  its  injudicious  distribution,  until  syllables 
gain  prominence  at  the  expense  of  sentences,  and  signi- 
ficance is  sacrificed  to  excess  of  articulateness.  A  power 
of  depicting  passion  Mr.  Booth  assuredly  possesses,  and 
when  his  fine  voice  is  at  its  finest — it  was  not  nearly  at  its 
finest  when  he  first  played  Othello  at  the  Princess's — it 
can  discourse  most  eloquent  and  emotional  music ;  never- 
theless, tones  of  pathos  and  of  tenderness  lie  less  certainly 
within  its  compass.  It  may  be,  too,  that  reverence  for 
tradition  has  affected  injuriously  Mr.  Booth's  Othello,  For 
the  stage  Othello,  even  though  he  comes  to  us  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  has  not  yet  obtained  complete 
emancipation  from  the  traditions,  the  points,  it  may  even 
be  said  the  tricks,  of  Edmund  Kean. 

In  the  earlier  scenes  Mr.  Booth  is  rather  graceful  and 
supple  than  stately  and  dignified;  his  lowness  of  stature 
and  slightness  of  figure  perhaps  prohibit  majesty  of  port 
or  pretensions  of  aspect     His  flowing  robes  may  be  some- 
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what  too  fantastic  and  variegated,  but  he  wears  them 
adroitly;  he  affects  no  Eastern  composure  or  passiveness 
of  manner,  but  he  is  alert,  vivacious,  restless,  indulging  in 
much  expressive  if  somewhat  redundant  gesticulation.  He 
takes  care  to  manifest  Othtllds  love  for  Desdtmona^  his 
scorn  for  the  objurgations  of  Brabantio ;  and  delivers  his 
oration  to  the  senate  with  admirable  elocutionary  art,  if 
with  an  insufficient  undercurrent  of  ardour.  He  wisely 
avoids  that  hurry  to  greet  Desdetnona  in  the  council- 
chamber  affected  by  some  Othellos :  she  is  a  witness  in 
the  case,  and  must  give  her  evidence  impartially,  free  from 
suspicion  of  collusion  with  the  accused;  and  his  hearty 
asseveration,  "  My  life  upon  her  faith ! "  brings  the  scene 
to  a  close  happily  enough.  In  the  second  act,  and  during 
later  portions  of  the  play,  the  example  of  Edmund  Kean 
may,  I  think,  be  traced,  with  unfortunate  results.  The 
dismissal  of  Cassia^  for  instance,  is  treated  as  a  very  solemn 
occasion:  Mr,  Booths  tones,  mien,  and  action  become 
alike  portentous ;  it  is  to  him  one  of  the  most  important 
passages  in  the  tragedy.  Hazlitt  describes  Kean's  manner 
at  this  point  as  "  terrific,  magnificent,  prophetic,"  Yet  the 
incident  does  not  really  need  this  prodigious  sort  of  treat- 
ment. With  regret,  but  as  a  matter  of  military  duty, 
Othello  makes,  as  he  says,  an  example  of  Cassio,  and 
reduces  him  to  the  ranks  for  brawling  and  drunkenness. 
But  his  offence  is  soon  shown  to  be  not  so  very  grave  after 
all ;  for,  as  Emilia  relates  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  act, 
Othello  has  protested  he  will  take  "  the  safest  occasion  by 
the  front"  to  reinstate  his  officer.  What  need,  therefore 
of  the  terrific,  the  magnificent,  or  the  prophetic,  in  the 
method  of  sentencing  him?  Kean,  as  I  judge,  was  in 
haste  to  arrive  at  his  "flashes  of  lightning;"  his  signal 
histrionic  genius  was  greatly  aided  by  startling  use  of  his 
extraordinary  physical  force,  and  he  was  wont  to  pre- 
cipitate the  whirlwinds  and  eruptions  of  his  passion. 
Othello  is  wrathful — there  is  the  first  hint  of  the  vehemence 
of  his  nature — when  he  fails  to  discover  how  the  "foul 
rout "  has  begun ;  but  after  lagds  explanation  he  is  calm 
again,  and  he  proceeds  to  the  just  punishment  of  the 
offender.  In  like  manner,  the  Othello  of  the  stage  yields 
too  suddenly  to  the  temptations  of  lago ;  the  train  is  no 
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sooner  laid  than  it  is  fired  and  the  mine  exploded;  the 
graduality  of  the  villain's  process  is  overlooked.  Yet  laga 
himself  is  careful  to  point  out  that  the  ^Mangerous  con- 
ceits" he  distils  into  the  mind  of  his  victim  resemble 
poisons — 

**  Which,  at  the  first,  are  scarce  found  to  distaste ; 
But,  with  a  little,  act  upon  the  blood, 
Burn  like  the  mines  of  sulphur." 

It  is  not  until  his  second  interview  with  Othdlo  that  logo 
describes  him  as  ^*  eaten  up  with  passion."  During  their 
first  converse  Othello  is  uneasy,  alarmed,  distressed,  greatly 
perplexed ;  then  follows  a  pause  \  frenzy,  epilepsy,  mad- 
ness, murder,  and  despair  arrive  by  and  by.  lagds  insinu- 
ations are  subtly  ordered.  He  hints  objection  to  Cdssios 
acquaintance  with  Desdemona^  to  the  employment  of  him 
as  a  confidential  agent,  implying  that  he  is  not  honest; 
then,  by  warning  Othello  against  jealousy,  intimates  that  he 
has  the  gravest  reason  to  be  jealous.  It  was,  I  think,  at 
lagds  second  utterance  of  the  word  "jealousy"  that  Mr. 
Booth's  Othello  took  fire.  The  exclamation,  "  O  misery  ! " 
he  employed,  it  seemed  to  me,  as  a  comment  upon  an 
abstract  case  submitted  to  him,  which  did  not  nearly  con- 
cern him,  however.  But  his  first  outburst  of  passion  was 
not  surpassed  by  the  fiiry  of  the  later  and  more  desperate 
scenes.  It  may  be  objected,  indeed,  that  the  performance 
presented  too  sustained  a  monotone  of  rage,  and  that  the 
actor  insufficiently  reserved  his  force  for  the  crowning 
moments  of  the  tragedy.  He  could  but  repeat  his  efforts, 
not  transcend  them  ;  and  the  interest  of  the  representation 
seemed  thus  to  sink  somewhat  when  most  it  should  have 
risen.  Hazlitt's  charge  against  Edmund  Kean  is  applicable 
to  Mr.  Edwin  Booth :  he  is  too  constantly  on  the  rack, 
too  uniformly  on  the  verge  of  extravagance ;  and  speeches 
of  pure  pathos,  thought,  and  feeling  he  treats  too  much  as 
expressions  of  passion  venting  itself  in  violence  of  action, 
tone,  and  gesture.  Moreover,  Mr.  Booth  is  apt  to  inter- 
pret overmuch :  desirous  that  no  word  shoiild  lose  its 
value,  he  seems  to  surcharge  the  text  with  meaning,  to 
oppress  it  with  superfluous  comment  of  emphasis,  action, 
and  facial  expression     Watching  him,  one  longs  sometimes 
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for  a  simpler  histrionic  method,  the  completer  subjection 
of  the  player  to  the  poet.  But  this  defect  is  not  peculiar 
to  Mr.  Booth. 

I  should  state  that  the  performance,  though  unsatisfactory  i 
when  considered  as  a  whole,  had  yet  its  valuable  and  in- 
teresting passages,  and  often  evidenced  much  ingenuity  of 
contrivance ;  in  the  conduct  of  the  last  scene,  for  instance, 
the  attack  upon  fago,  and  the  suicide  of  Othello,  There 
was  much  noble  declamation.  The  "  Farewell "  speech  and 
the  grand  lines  beginning,  "  Had  it  pleased  Heaven  to  try  me 
with  affliction,'*  were  very  finely  delivered  \  while,  from  Mr. 
Booth's  exaltation  of  manner,  the  history  of  the  handker- 
chief acquired  a  curious  character  of  Oriental  romanticism. 
The  version  of  the  tragedy  employed  by  Mr.  Booth  seems 
to  me  no  improvement  upon  the  ordinary  acting  edition. 
The  text  is  here  and  there  restored,  as  in  the  case  of 
Othellds  speech,  "  Like  to  the  Pontick  sea ;  **  but  there  are 
important  suppressions,  among  them  great  part  of  the  first 
scene  of  the  fourth  act  The  murder  of  Roderigo  is  repre- 
sented ;  but,  strangely  enough,  the  previous  appearance  of 
Othello  upon  the  scene  is  dispensed  with.  And  it  is  hard 
to  account  for  the  choice  of  the  view  of  Cyprus,  with  its 
port  and  pier,  and  a  background  of  tumbling  sea,  as  the 
scene  of  the  tempting  of  Othello^  his  jealousy  and  anguish. 
The  same  canvas  had  witnessed,  but  a  little  while  before, 
the  landing  of  Othello  with  his  soldiers  amid  a  crowd  of 
acclaiming  Cypriots. 


CXLVI. 
''OTHELLO.'* 

[Princess's  Theatre.— February  1881.] 

As  lago^  Mr.  Edwin  Booth  obtains  far  more  favour  than 
was  accorded  to  his  earlier  Shakspearean  assumptions  in 
London,  Hamlet  and  Othello,  lago^  the  critics  have  told 
us,  may  be  played  in  two  ways :  either  as  a  patent  villain, 
whose  wickedness  is  writ  large  upon  his  countenance, 
expressed  strongly  in  his  every  glance  and  scowl,  posture 
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and  gesture;  or  as  a  gay  light-hearted  monster,  careless, 
cordial,  comfortable— the  /ago  indeed,  of  £dmund  Kean, 
according  to  Hazlitt's  account  of  his  performance.  But  I 
do  not  know  that  Mr.  Booth's  /ago  can  be  so  distinctly 
classed  and  dismissed.  Of  course  the  actor  does  not  depict 
the  character  in  the  glaring  colours  and  with  the  ponderous 
strokes  affected  upon  our  stage  in  times  past ;  but  neither 
does  he  convert  /ago  into  "  a  pattern  of  comic  gaiety  and 
good-humour."  He  is  very  vivacious  and  voluble;  he 
wears  an  Italian  look,  and  indulges  in  an  Italian  ease  and 
variety,  significance  and  profuseness  of  gesticulation ;  he  is 
very  quick  lof  movement,  light  and  lithe  of  figure,  with  yet  a 
certain  soldierly  trimness  and  smartness  of  presence;  the 
only  advertisement  of  his  iniquitous  disposition  is  to  be 
read,  perhaps,  in  his  Mephistophelean  crimson-peaked  hat 
and  curling  feather.  There  is  little  gaiety  in  his  manner, 
however ;  he  laughs  and  jests,  but  in  a  mocking,  malignant 
spirit,  with  a  subhcurrent  of  bitterness  and  venom.  It  was 
fairly  charged  against  Mr.  Fechter's  /ago  that  at  intervals  ho 
seemed  to  borrow  something  too  much  of  the  levity  of 
Figaro,  Mr.  Booth's  performance  is  not  open  to  any  such 
reproach.  His  /ago  passes  as  "a  lively  bottle-companion," 
justifies  in  some  degree  his  designation  of  "  honest,"  because 
of  his  outspoken  air,  his  apparent  preference  for  rudeness  of 
speech,  his  rough  jests  and  coarse  sallies,  his  cynical  frank- 
ness, that  can  upon  occasion  descend  to  absolute  brutality ; 
but  even  his  sprightlier  moods  are  attended  by  grim 
shadows,  or  may  be  said  to  cast  sinister  reflections.  The 
performance  is  altogether  remarkable  for  its  consistency,  its 
force,  its  finish  and  subtlety.  I  can  remember  no  /ago  at 
once  so  natural  and  plausible,  so  intellectual  and  so  terrible. 
Mr.  Booth  distinguishes  finely  between  /agc^s  manner  when 
he  is  engaged  in  his  familiar  converse  with  Boderigo  and 
when  he  stands  in  the  presence  of  Othello,  With  his  poor 
dupe,  the  "silly  gentleman,"  /ago  does  not  need  much 
artifice,  cares  little  about  concealing  his  own  vileness  of 
nature ;  he  is  abrupt  enough  in  his  cruel  gibes  and  calum- 
nies, soils  and  degrades  every  subject  he  touches  upon ;  but 
more  warily,  with  a  pretended  sense  of  reserve  and  refine- 
ment, he  proceeds  to  ensnare  and  destroy  his  nobler  victinL 
There  is  something  convincing  about  the  natural  air  of 
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reluctance  and  hesitation  with  which  he  first  directs  sus- 
picion towards  Desdemona  ;  he  seems  anxious  to  defend  her 
while  the  more  he  is  accusing  her.  In  like  manner  in  an 
earlier  scene,  affecting  to  exculpate  Cassio^  he  had  with 
greater  completeness  secured  his  disgrace.  Mr.  Booth's 
lago  pervades  the  tragedy  like  an  incarnation  of  the  Evil 
Principle,  He  is  detestable  throughout,  and  yet  most  inter- 
esting ;  he  is  busily  maleficent,  steps  lightly,  half  willingly, 
half  urged  by  circumstance,  from  crime  to  crime,  the 
master-mind  of  the  story,  with  the  other  characters  but  as 
puppets  in  his  hand,  moving  only  when  he  jerks  their 
strings.  Mr.  Booth  insists  upon  lago^s  hatred  of  the  Moor^ 
the  while  he  dwells  little  upon  the  alleged  reason  for  that 
hatred.  lagds  jealousy  is  offered  but  as  a  faint  excuse  for 
his  sins,  hardly  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  Emilia 
has  become  contemptible  and  odious  to  him.  Can  he 
really  credit  that  Othello  and  Cassio  both  have  "  worn  his 
nightcap,"  as  he  grossly  intimates?  Or  does  he  say  so 
merely  by  way  of  salving  a  conscience  that  has  usually  dis- 
pensed with  "  flattering  unction  "  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Booth  delivers  his  soliloquies  admirably,  and  the 
character  he  represents  is  much  developed  by  means  of 
soliloquy.  For  the  most  part,  he  avoids  the  error,  to  which 
Jagos  are  prone,  of  addressing  the  audience,  taking  them 

^ into  confidence  too  directly.     Only,  once,  I  think,  did  I 

detect  him  in  that  stage  trick,  which  even  Mr,  -ft(^  depre- 
cated, of  "springing  off  with  a  glance  at  the  pit"  Mr. 
Booth,  however,  suffers  much  from  the  feebleness  of  his 
playfellows.  Mr.  Forrester,  a  painstaking  and  conscientious 
peiformer  no  doubt,  has  obtained  much  applause  for  an 
artistic  forbearance  which  seems  really  the  result  of  a 
natural  tameness  and  apathy  of  constitution.  As  Othello^ 
gorgeous  in  gold  lace  and  crimson-cotton  velvet  as  an  old- 
fashioned  pulpit,  he  is  ludicrously  incapable.  He  has  no 
passion  at  command,  he  seems  not  susceptible  of  excite- 
ment even;  he  can  only  depict  the  frenzy  of  Othello  by 
a  mechanical  swaying  of  the  arms  and  by  clamorous 
employment  of  a  rather  fiat-toned  voice.  lagds  poisonous 
insinuations  might  as  well  have  been  poured  into  the  ears 
of  a  carved  figure  on  a  ship's  prow,  or  addressed  to  a  tavern 
signboard  of  the  Saracen's  Head    Mr.  Booth  appeared  to 
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be  labouring  to  lay  and  light  a  train  of  gunpowder  which  all 
his  efforts  could  only  induce  to  fizz,  never  to  flame.  Miss 
Milton  is  a  very  poor  Desdemona,  f^ere  is  some  promise, 
however,  about  Mr.  Redmund's  Cassio^  while  I  need  hardly 
say  that  Mr.  Ryder  and  Mrs.  Vezin  are  adequate  repre- 
sentatives of  Brahantio  and  Emilia.  The  st^e  arrange- 
ments have  now  been  amended :  a  garden  scene  has  been 
substituted  for  that  view  of  the  port  of  Cyprus  which,  as  ) 
noted,  did  duty  in  the  third  and  fourth  acts  of  the  tragedy 
when  Mr.  Booth  appeared  as  Othello. 


CXLVII. 

•'THE    COLONEL.^ 

[Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre.— February  i88i.] 

The  comedy  of  "  Le  Mari  k  la  Carapagne,"  by  M.  Bayard, 
has  long  been  known  to  our  stage  as  "  The  Serious  Family; " 
it  seemed  to  be  a  French  version  of  Murphy's  "  Way  to  Keep 
Him,"  which,  in  its  turn,  I  think,  owned  a  foreign  original 
Mr.  Bumand  has  now  taken  the  familiar  work  in  hand ;  and 
freely  exercising  his  own  invention,  humour,  and  ingenuity, 
has  produced  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  of  modem  plays.  "  The  Colonel,"  as  it 
is  called,  deals  in  caricature :  its  predecessors  did  no  less. 
But  whereas  they  satirised  religious  intolerance  and  excess 
of  Puritanism,  Mr.  Bumand  has  chosen  for  his  theme  that 
air  of  aesthetic  intensity,  those  artistic  affectations,  which  are 
classed  among  the  fashionable  foibles  of  the  time.  The 
topic  has  the  great  merit  of  being  entirely  new  to  the  stage. 
The  dramatist  would  deride  the  devotees  of  the  dado  and 
the  frieze;  the  worshippers  of  sage-green  hues,  of  blue- 
and-white  china,  of  draggle-tailed  skirts  of  neutral  tint; 
the  amateurs  who  find  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful,  the 
objects  of  their  adoration,  in  such  simple  things  as  the 
sunflower,  the  daffodil,  the  lily,  the  dsuidelion,  and  the 
peacock's  feather.  No  doubt  the  satire  is  rather  broad  than 
subtle,  and  has  recourse  occasionally  to  exceeding  exaggem- 
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tion ;  but  it  is  not  without  its  leaven  of  wholesomeness :  it 
is  founded  upon  truth,  and  assuredly,  exhibited  upon  the 
stage,  it  greatly  enlivens  and  amuses.  Mr.  Bumand  has 
provided  a  sufficiency  of  smart  and  witty  dialogue,  resting 
now  and  then  upon  an  old  joke,  as  though  to  recover 
breath  for  a  new  flight ;  and  the  sallies  of  the  dramatist  are 
glibly  delivered  by  the  players.  As  the  American  Colonel, 
who  figured  as  an  Irish  captain  in  the  old  times,  when  the 
late  James  Wallack  played  in  "  The  Serious  Family  "  upon 
the  stage  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  Mr.  Coghlan  par- 
ticularly distinguishes  himself.  His  acting  is  altogether 
remarkable  for  its  ease  and  self-possession,  natural  humour 
and  spirit  Other  members  of  the  company  are  also  seen 
to  advantage.  Miss  Amy  Roselle  is  graceful  and  vivacious 
as  Mrs.  Blyth^  the  sprightly  widow,  who  entertains  the  hen- 
pecked husband,  and  afterwards  finds  a  second  mate  for 
herself  in  the  American  Colonel;  while  as  Lady  Tomkins, 
the  alderman's  relict,  who  has  abandoned  herself  to  aesthetic 
excesses,  Mrs.  Leigh  Murray  is  highly  amusing.  As  Olivey 
the  young  wife,  Miss  Myra  Holme  demonstrates  great 
professional  advance.  Mr.  Herbert  appears  as  the  erring 
husband ;  and  Mr.  Fernandez  plays  with  force,  if  with  some 
lack  of  unction,  the  part  of  the  impostor,  Lambert  Sireyke, 
The  success  of  the  representation  was  never  a  moment  in 
question.  A  long  course  of  prosperity  is  probably  in  store 
for  "  The  Colonel^' 


t. 


CXLVIII. 

''KING    LEAR.» 

[Princess's  Theatre. — February  1 88 1.] 

Mr.  Booth's  success  as  Lear  has  been  almost  unqualified. 
The  performance  is  remarkable  for  its  elaboration,  refine- 
ment, and  subtlety ;  for  its  force,  passion,  and  tenderness ; 
and  the  expression  of  tenderness,  it  may  be  noted,  has 
sometimes  seemed  unduly  absent  from  the  actor's  imper- 
sonations. But  Mr.  Booth's  voice  has  suffered,  either  from 
the  influence  of  the  weather  or  from  the  stress  of  his 

2  r 
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nightly  exertions;  the  symptoms  of  over-fatigue  are  too 
evident;  his  grand  tones  do  not  always  c&me  when  he 
calls  for  them,  his  declamation  has  lost  resonance,  and  his 
special  gifts  as  an  elocutionist  prove  to  him  of  much  less 
avail  than  usual.  Mr.  Booth  has  thus  been  unable  to 
render  full  justice  to  himself  and  his  intentions.     He  has 

r  powerfully  affected  his  audience,  however,  by  the  pictur- 
esqueness,  the  artistic  symmetry  and  consistency,  the  ab- 
solute abandonment  of  his  representation  of  the  charac- 
ter. There  have  been  more  dignified  Lears^  perhaps, 
although  Learns  dignity  is  less  an  attribute  of  the  man 
than  of  his  position ;  but  few  actors  can  have  rendered 
at  once  so  forcibly,  and  yet  with  such  minute  finish, — due 
regard  being  had,  of  course,  to  the  requirements  of  his- 
trionic effect, — ^the  physical  and  mental  infirmities  of  Lear^ 
his  senile  peevishness  and  peremptoriness,  his  ungovern- 
able wrath, 'his  vengeful  frenzy,  his  terrible  despair,  and 
most  pathetic  death.  In  the  whole  range  of  tragedy  there 
is  nothing  more  pitiful  than  this  scene  of  this  death  of 
Leavy  from  exhaustion  of  nature,  from  excess  of  suffering 
and  of  sorrow,  with  the  body  of  his  murdered  Cordelia 
clasped  in  his  arms.  Mr.  Booth  treats  this  portion  of  the 
play  with  admirable  delicacy  and  feeling.  Altogether  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  his  Lear  has  claims  to  be  accounted 
as  the  finest  of  his  Shakspearian  performances.  And  this, 
I  believe,  is  the  judgment  upon  the  subject  of  the  critics, 

\_  his  compatriots. 

"  King  Lear  "  has  not  been  seen  upon  our  stage  for  some 
years,  and  probably  many  are  now  making  their  first 
acquaintance  with  the  work  as  an  acting  play.  It  was 
Macready  who  first  rescued  the  original  text  from  the  state 
of  degradation  and  mutilation  to  which  Nahum  Tate  had 
reduced  it;  the  wretched  acting  version  of  1681  had, 
indeed,  been  adopted  in  turns  by  all  the  great  actors,  from 

•  Betterton,  Barton  Booth,  Quin,  Garrick,  and  Barry,  down 
to  John  Kemble  and  Edmund  Kean  inclusive.  Macready's 
example  was  followed  by  Mr.  Phelps  and  Mr.  Charles 
Kean,  and  of  course  the  tragedy  is  now  presented  in  its 
integrity,  with  such  suppressions  only  as  seem  dictated  by 
the  exigencies  of  performance  and  by  modern  taste.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  dreadful  scene  of  the  plucking 
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out  of  Glostet^s  eyes  could  ever  have  been  exhibited  on  the 
stage  at  any  time ;  the  barbarous  episode  is  more  worthy 
of  Webster  than  of  Shakspeare.  "King  Lear"  has  been 
claimed  by  some  writers  as  the  poet's  greatest  work,  "  for 
its  diversity  and  contrast  of  character,  for  its  combining  the 
storm  of  Nature  with  the  passions  of  man."  In  the  theatre 
however,  "  King  Lear  "  is,  perhaps,  the  least  popular  of  the 
great  tragedies.  Interest  can  hardly  be  given  in  perform- 
ance to  the  troubles  of  Gloster  and  his  sons — the  weak 
reflection,  as  it  were,  of  Lear's  suflerings  at  the  hands  of 
his  daughters;  nor  do  the  villanies  of  Edmund  and  the 
adulterous  loves  of  Goneril  and  Regan  impress  very  deeply. 
These  deficiencies  may  be  due  in  a  measure,  however,  to 
imperfect  representation  \  and  few  dramatic  companies  can 
ever  have  been  strong  enough  to  give  adequate  interpreta- 
tion to  the  many  characters  of  importance  that  take  part 
in  "King  I^ar."  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  the  father  of  Mr. 
Edwin  Booth,  was  fortunate  when,  playing  Lear  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1820,  he  obtained  the  support  of  Macready  as 
Edmund  and  of  Charles  Kemble  as  Edgar,  Now,  at  the 
Princess's,  Mr.  Exiwin  Booth  has  to  be  content  with  very 
feeble  coadjutors.  But  the  days  of  strong  casts  are  over, 
especially  in  relation  to  what  is  known  as  the  "  legitimate 
drama."  Our  younger  players  have  been  afforded  few 
opportunities  of  appearing  in  Shakspeare;  and  this  fact 
has  to  be  taken  into  account  when  the  rawness  and  poverty 
of  the  representation  at  the  Princess's  are  considered  The 
veteran  Mr.  Ryder,  whose  acting  is  invariably  distinguished 
by  certain  sterling  qualities,  who  was  Macready's  Gloster 
in  1845,  and  Charles  Kean's  Edgar  in  1858,  now  appears 
creditably  as  Mr.  Booth's  Kent ;  and  there  is  something 
to  be  said  for  Mr.  Charles's  performance  of  the  Fool^  a  part 
that  has  often  been  assigned  to  an  actress.  Otherwise  the 
players  at  the  Princess's  engaged  in  the  representation  of 
''King  Lear"  do  not  invite  comment  of  a  favourable  sort 
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CXLIX.^ 

"  ROMEO  AND  JULIET  » 

[Court  Theatre.— March  i88i.] 

"  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  has  been  carefully  reproduced  with 
new  and  tasteful  scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations,  in  order 
that  Madame  Modjeska,  for  the  first  time  in  London, 
might  appear  as  the  heroine  of  the  tragedy.  The  ambi- 
tion which  has  prompted  the  actress  to  this  essay  is  intelli- 
gible, and  even  creditable,  enough  ;  but  the  risk  of  disaster 
was  very  great ;  and  it  must  be  said  at  once  that  Madame 
Modjeska's  /u/ief  failed  to  satisfy  those  who  did  not 
attend  the  theatre  well  provided  with  ready-made  raptures, 
and  predetermined  to  approve  and  applaud  in  any  case. 
To  the  foreign  player,  the  Shakspearian  drama  is,  in 
almost  every  instance,  a  sealed  book.  The  personation  of 
y^uli^f  is  a  task  lying  beyond  the  limits  of  Madame  Mod- 
jeska's  means ;  in  the  whole  poetic  repertory,  she  could 
scarcely  have  lighted  upon  a  character  less  suited  to  her 
physique,  temperament,  and  histrionic  method  Of  course 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  /u/i^i  of  the  stage  can  be 
as  youthful  as  the  Juliet  of  the  poet :  "  Come  Lammas-eve 
at  night  shall  she  be  fourteen ; "  but  there  is  a  maturity  of 
manner  that  is  almost  as  disadvantageous  to  the  inter- 
preter of  Juliet  as  maturity  of  aspect.  Madame  Modjeska's 
art  does  not  enable  her  to  represent  artlessness,  is  too 
sophistical  to  depict  simplicity;  she  cannot  conceal  the 
processes  of  preparation,  elaboration,  and  effort  upon  which 
her  histrionic  portraitures  depend;  she  is  a  conventional 
and  artificial  actress,  gifted,  graceful,  and  accomplished, 
well  qualified  to  present  the  heroines  of  modern  drama, 
able  at  times  to  display  vehemence  of  a  special  kind,  but 
absolutely  incompetent  to  cope  with  the  heroines  of  Shak- 
speare.  These,  it  may  be  said,  are  as  creatures  of  another 
and  -a  nobler  world,  far  removed  from  the  confines  of 
her  dramatic  experience.  As  Juliet  her  airs  of  ingenuous- 
ness become  almost  grimaces,  her  smiles  degenerate  into 
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smirks;  she  would  render  the  juvenility  of  the  character 
by  crossing  the  stage  now  and  again  with  a  certain 
skipping,  ambling,  skittish  gait;  she  cannot  reconcile  the 
apparent  inconsistency  of  Juliefs  intensity  of  passion  and 
innateness  of  purity.  In  her  hands  Jidid's  love  for  Romeo 
declines  into  an  intrigue ;  it  is  attended  by  so  much  calm- 
ness and  calculation,  it  is  so  completely  made  a  matter  of 
deliberation  and  self-consciousness.  Of  the  wild  transport 
of  sudden  love,  the  intoxication  of  a  first  passion,  no  sug- 
gestions are  forthcoming.  The  Juliet  of  the  Court  Theatre 
is  a  clever  woman  of  the  world,  a  drawing-room  ornament, 
skilled  in  the  arts  of  dress  and  deportment,  whose  love  is 
leavened  by  worldly  wisdom,  who  shrinks  from  any  excess 
of  the  "  purple  light "  lest  it  should  be  found  unbecom- 
ing to  her  complexion,  whose  devotion  to  Romeo  does  not 
exclude  regard  for  herself,  who  pertains  much  ,more  to 
the  Boulevards  than  to  the  bard  of  Avon.  In  fine, 
Madame  Modjeska's  Juliet  lacks  youth  and  truth,  nature, 
fireshness,  passion,  and  poetry. 

Upon  the  lady's  nationality  and  foreign  accent  it  is  now, 
perhaps,  needless  to  dwell ;  but  of  course  in  a  tragedy  of 
Shakspeare's  these  are  disadvantages  of  an  insuperable 
kind.  No  doubt  the  fact  that  Madame  Modjeska  is 
required  to  speak  a  tongue  that  is  strange  to  her  robs 
Juliefs  utterances  of  much  of  their  spontaneity  and  impul- 
siveness, imposes  a  superfluous  circumspection  and  cautious- 
ness of  manner ;  many  of  the  more  fervid  speeches  thus 
assuming  the  character  of  quiet  and  collected  recitations. 
The  actress  can  only  impart  warmth  to  them  by  hurrying 
them  into  unintelligibility,  and  reducing  passages  of  the 
finest  poetry  in  the  language  to  the  rudest  prose,  to  a  mere 
pulp,  so  to  speak,  of  wrong  emphasis,  false  accent,  and 
mispronunciation.  At  times,  indeed,  it  seemed  question- 
able whether  Madame  Modjeska  herself  understood  the 
speeches  she  failed  so  completely  to  render  comprehensible 
to  her  audience.  Of  applause,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  there 
was  an  adequate  supply,  if  of  genuine  enthusiasm  there 
was  little  evidence  But,  to  my  thinking,  the  JulUt  of  the 
popular  Polish  actress  is  altogether  an  inferior  and  unsatis* 
factory  performance.  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  proved  him- 
self a  crude  but  zealous  Romeo,     Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  an 
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adroit  elocutionist,  well  versed  in  all  the  traditions  of  the  part, 
won  much  favour  by  his  spirited  representation  of  MeraUio, 


CL. 
THE  "  HAMLET '^  OF  1603. 

[St  George's  HalL^April  1881.] 

The  quarto  "  Hamlet  '^  of  1603,  of  which  a  copy  was 
accidentally  discovered  sixty  years  since  in  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer's  library  at  Barton,  has  been  usually  accounted  a 
piratical,  imperfect,  stunted,  botched,  and  corrupt  edition 
of  the  tragedy :  curious  and  interesting  to  antiquaries  and 
Shakspearian  students,  but  to  the  general  public  valueless 
enough.  Certain  sages  or  wiseacres,  however,  encouraged 
by  sundry  supersubtle  German  commentators,  have  made 
this  wretched  abortion  of  a  book  almost  an  object  of  adora- 
tion. They  conceive  it  to  be  the  poet's  first  draft  of  his 
play,  and  further  to  be  prized  because  it  is,  as  they  main- 
tain, more  coherent,  compact,  intelligible,  and  dramatically 
effective  than  the  later  and  lengthier  editions.  ITie  world 
has  been  at  fault  in  admiring,  during  so  many  years,  the 
"  Hamlet "  of  3891  lines ;  it  should  accord  its  preference  to 
the  "  Hamlet"  of  2 143  lines.  Shakspeare  injured  his  work  by 
augmenting  it;  his  second  thoughts  were  not  so  good  as 
his  first ;  his  additions  should  be  cancelled ;  and  we  should 
return  to  the  first  text,  its  poverty  and  clumsiness,  its 
execrable  blank  verse,  its  garbled  lines  and  general  slovenli- 
ness and  debility  notwithstanding  1  These  are  the  arguments 
of  the  advocates  of  the  early  "  Hamlet,"  who  further  speci- 
ally insist  upon  the  fact  that  certain  sentences  of  importance;, 
as  they  allege — making  clearer,  for  instance,  the  innocence 
of  Queen  Gertrude^  and  redeeming,  in  part,  the  character  of 
Laertes — find  a  place  only  in  the  edition  of  1603.  The 
whole  subject  cannot,  of  course,  be  conveniently  discussed 
here.  I  must  be  content  with  stating  once  more,  that  with- 
out doubt  Shakspeare,  after  his  manner,  founded  his 
'^  Hamlet "  upon  an  older  and  ruder  play  dealing  with  the 
same  story,  not  now  esctant,  which  had  certainly  been  acted 
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before  1590;  and  that  the  edition  of  1603,  being  surrepti- 
tiously concocted  of  shorthand  notes  taken  during  perform- 
ance, with  the  assistance  of  certain  of  the  players'  parts  im- 
perfectly copied,  also  contained  some  few  passages  of  the 
primitive  original  tragedy,  which  Shakspeare  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  include  in  his  play,  or,  having  once  included, 
afterwards  discarded.  The  majority  of  readers  will  surely 
find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  the  author  of  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet "  and  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  plays  written 
probably  about  1590,  could  some  twelve  years  later  have 
been  guilty  of  perpetrating,  even  as  a  "  first  draft,"  so  un- 
scholarly,  awkward,  and  even  uncouth,  a  work  as  the 
<*  Hamlet  "of  1603. 

Nevertheless,  this  early  and  addled  edition  of  "  Hamlet " 
has  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  stage  representatioa  A 
company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  taken  pains  to 
commit  to  memory  the  muddled  and  mangled  text,  and 
have  attempted  to  personate  the  characters  in  the  tragedy. 
It  would  be  invidious  to  dwell  upon  their  efforts.  The 
exhibition  was  necessarily  of  a  very  incomplete  kind:  it 
was  denied  scenery  and  musical  accompaniment ;  and  pro- 
bably interfered  with  nobody's  convictions  or  opinions 
upon  the  subject  The  worshippers  of  the  corrupt  play 
will  no  doubt  continue  to  worship  it,  nor  indeed  should 
their  faith  be  changed  because  of  the  weakness  of  the  in- 
terpretation ventured  by  the  amateurs.  The  attitude  of 
the  general  audience  was  one  of  apathy  tinctured  by  a 
disposition  to  deride.  Some  derived  amusement  from 
the  appearance  of  their  old  friend  Foionius  with  the  new 
name  of  Corambis^  from  hearing  Laertes  called  Leartts^  and 
from  finding  the  spelling  of  Ophelia  changed  to  Ofelia;  con- 
siderable stir  attending  the  entry  upon  the  stage  of  For- 
tenbrasse^  a  character  usually  omitted  from  ordinary  acting 
editions  of  the  tragedy.  But  to  many  the  performance  was 
very  wearisome  and  depressing ;  while  a  strong  feeling  pre- 
vailed that,  upon  the  whole,  the  experiment  was  of  an  absurd 
and  reprehensible  sort,  involving,  as  it  did  necessarily,  some 
degradation  of  the  poet  in  whose  honour  it  purported  to  be 
undertaken. 
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CLL 

''OTHELLO/' 

[Lyceum  Theatre. — May  iSSi.J 

The  "special  performance"  of  "Othello"  with  Mr.  Booth 
as  the  hero  of  the  tragedy,  Mr.  Irving  as  laga,  and  Miss 
Ellen  Terry  as  Desdemona^  fluttered  playgoing  society  very 
considerably.  Altogether  the  experiment  succeeded  per- 
fectly ;  enthusiastic  approval  of  all  concerned  was  the  order 
of  the  night ;  the  efforts  of  the  players  were  rewarded  with 
unlimited  applause.  Of  Mr.  Booth's  Othello  I  had  occasion 
to  write  some  few  weeks  since,  when  he  assumed  the  char- 
acter at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  being  supported  rather 
inefficiently.  Of  course  he  is  seen  to  more  advantage  at 
the  Lyceum :  Mr.  Irving  is  both  a  heedful  and  a  liberal 
manager,  and  does  not  spare  pains  or  money  in  his  resolve 
to  secure  the  general  completeness  of  the  representations 
upon  his  stage.  But  Mr.  Booth's  Othello  is  not  to  be 
classed  among  his  best  efforts.  It  is  an  intelligent,  scholarly, 
conscientious,  zealous  impersonation,  with  here  and  there 
certain  very  fine  moments;  but  it  fails  to  convince  or  to 
satisfy  wholly.  It  is  laboiu:ed,  overcharged  with  details,  it 
moves  on  but  tardily;  a  desire  for  excess  of  finish  has 
involved  a  sacrifice  of  breadth  and  force;  or  the  actor's 
habitual  pausings,  his  deliberateness  of  method,  are  to  be 
explained  by  the  necessity  he  is  under  of  husbanding  and 
economising  his  means  and  rallying  his  strength.  For  the 
performance  of  Othello  is  quite  as  much  a  physical  as  an 
intellectual  question.  Sh^kspeare's  Moor  needs  to  be  gifted 
with  an  extraordinary  constitution,  lungs  that  will  not  weary, 
and  tones  that  cannot  flatten,  not  to  mention  peculiar 
qualifications  of  aspect  and  mien.  The  tragedy  has  been 
rarely  played  of  late  years,  or  has  been  played  under  incon- 
venient conditions :  a  thoroughly  competent  representative 
of  Othello  being  absent  from  the  scene.  It  may  be  asked, 
indeed,  whether,  since  the  times  of  Edmund  Kean,  a 
generally  accepted  Othello  has  been  forthcoming?  With 
Macready's  Othello  great  fault  was  found ;  Gustavus  Brooke 
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was  rather  an  actor  with  a  grand  voice  than  a  grand  actor ; 
the  efforts  of  Charles  Kean,  Phelps,  and  Fechter  in  the 
part  are  hardly  worth  considering ;  while  to  Signor  Salvini's 
performance  the  fatal  objection  has  to  be  made  that  he 
appeared  in  a  foreign  translation  of  the  play,  and  spoke  a 
language  which  probably  Shakspeare  himself  did  not  under- 
stand.    And  a  further  difficulty  in  the  way  of  representing 
"  Othello  "  has  arisen  from  the  modern  demand  for  what  is 
known  as  naturalness  of  manner  upon    the  stage.     The 
players  are  required  to  be  easy,  colloquial,  and  familiar, 
even  to  the  verge  of  vulgarity :  Poloniums  counsels  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.     The  ear  of  our  playgoers  is 
unaccustomed  to  oratory ;  the  stage  of  to-day  knows  little 
of  the  torrent,  tempest,  and  whirlwind  of  tragic  passion. 
Now  "  Othello  "  is  hardly  to  be  played  as,  for  instance,  a 
comedy  by  the  late  Mr.  Robertson  is  treated  upon  the  stage. 
The  Maoris  utterances  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  conversa- 
tional level.     He  is  grandiloquent  of  speech,  as  he  is  stately 
of  bearing.     He  must  declaim,  he  cannot  simply  talk ;  and 
when  his  moments  of  frenzy  arrive,  when  he  is  required  to 
exclaim,  "  Whip  me,  ye  devils  ! "  "  Roast  me  in  sulphur ! " 
and  so  on,  I  think  his  listeners  must  prepare  to  hear  from 
him  something  very  like  ranting.     Othello  is  fairly  mad  at 
last :  should  he  not  rave  ?     I  have  little  doubt*that  Edmund 
Kean's  OtJullo  raved  and  ranted  very  freely  indeed.     In 
fine,  the  poetic  drama  of  the  past  can  only  be  revived  upon 
the  understanding  that  the  actors  are  permitted  a  certain 
heroic  or  exalted  manner,  both  of  bearing  and  locution, 
which  would  clearly  be  unsuited  to  a  play  of  modern  date. 
In  Shakspeare's  tragedies,  as  in  classical  statuary,  humanity 
is  sublimated ;  the  modem  drama  does  not  work  in  marble, 
but  rather  in  terra-cotta,  in  clay,  or  even  putty :  it  employs 
very  inferior  materials 

Mr.  Irving's  exertions  as  lago  were  very  favourably 
received  by  the  audience ;  his  success,  indeed,  was  quite 
beyond  question.  And  yet,  it  seems  to  me,  that  in  some 
respects  his  manner  of  performance  will  bear  revision. 
Something  too  much  I  found  of  the  strut  and  swagger,  the 
attitudinising  of  melodrama,  with  a  confirmed  restlessness 
of  deportment  that  was  certainly  disturbing  to  the  spectators. 
As  Verges  would  be  talking,  so  Mr.  Irving's  lago  ^ould  be 
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doing  and  moving.  He  could  not — at  any  rate  he  did  not 
— stand  still  for  a  moment ;  his  hands  were  ever  busy,  now 
with  this  "  property,"  now  with  that.  Of  course  these  are 
minor  defects,  which  the  actor  is  very  likely  to  amend  in 
his  future  performances.  Nor  need  much  stress  be  laid 
upon  the  eccentricity  which  has  marked  his  choice  of  dress. 
So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  warrant  discoverable  for  attir- 
ing /ago  as  something  between  a  Spanish  bull-fighter  and 
an  Italian  bandit  These  objections  admitted,  Mr.  Irving 
is  to  be  heartily  congratulated :  his  /ago  is  one  of  his 
happiest  impersonations;  vigorous,  subtle,  ingenious,  indi- 
vidual, an  altogether  impressive  histrionic  achievement. 
By  and  by  his  /ago  may  be  accounted  as  his  most  complete 
Shakspearian  assumption. 

As  Desdemona^  Miss  Ellen  Terry  was  very  charming  of 
aspect,  as,  indeed,  she  never  fails  to  be :  she  was,  moreover, 
graceful,  tender,  and  pathetic.  But  she  suffered,  I  think, 
from  the  nervousness  of  the  occasion,  and  seemed  some- 
times less  completely  absorbed  in  the  character  she  per- 
sonated than  she  is  usually.  And  she  should  be  cautioned 
against  permitting  her  Desdcmona^  even  in  her  moments  of 
severest  suffering,  to  fling  herself  upon  the  bosom  of  lagp^ 
and  to  accept  the  consolation  of  his  embraces  and  caresses. 
The  wives  ot  commanding  officers  are  not,  or  should  not 
be,  wont  thus  to  accept  comfort  at  the  hands  of  subalterns; 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  lago  is  only  an  ensign,  and 
but  twenty-eight  years  old,  as  he  himself  announces.  Mr. 
Terriss  I  class  among  the  best  representatives  of  Cassia  I 
have  ever  known ;  and  it  is  only  right  to  note  how  care- 
fully and  cleverly  certain  of  the  minor  characters  were  sus- 
tained :  Roderigo  by  Mr.  Pinero;  the  Duke  by  Mr.  Beaumont; 
and  Ludovico  by  Mr.  Hudson. 
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CLII. 

•'JUAN  A/' 

[Court  Theatre.— May  1881.J 

Mr.  Wills's  new  four-act  play  of  "Juana"  is  a  work  of 
an  old-fashioned  sort,  and  may  fairly  be  classed  with  such 
productions  a5  Lord  Beaconsfield's  "Alarcos"  or  the 
tragedies  of  "Monk"  Lewis.  Nothing  so  doleful  or  so 
dreadful  as  "  Juana  "  has  been  seen  upon  the  stage  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Wills  has  laboured  to  accumulate  horrors  upon 
horror's  head.  The  story  might  be  borrowed  from  Mrs. 
Radcliffe,  it  deals  so  largely  in  the  mysterious,  the  romantic, 
and  the  criminal.  There  is  a  want  of  nature  about  the 
characters,  while  the  incidents  are  remarkable  both  for 
their  incoherence  and  their  improbability.  Juana  is  the 
child  of  a  murdered  father,  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
death  have  rendered  her  liable  to  attacks  of  insanity.  She 
becomes  the  wife  of  a  foppish  nobleman,  Don  Carlos  de 
NarcissOy  who  plays  her  false;  her  dearest  friend,  Clara 
Pcrez^  a  lady  of  unvirtuous  character  and  the  vaguest  social 
position,  being  his  partner  in  sin.  Juana  s  disappointment 
and  distress  at  the  discovery  of  this  perfidy  induce  a  fit  of 
mental  aberration,  and  she  promptly  murders  her  husband. 
The  crime  is  committed  in  the  presence  of  a  Franciscan 
friar,  who  has  long  loved  Juana  in  secret.  That  her  life 
may  not  be  forfeit,  the  friar  protests  that  she  is  innocent, 
and  avows  himself  the  assassin  of  Don  Carlos,  A  scene 
follows  in  which  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  man  is  borne 
in  upon  a  bier,  and  the  ordeal  by  touch  is  exhibited :  all 
suspected  of  the  homicide  are  compelled  to  approach  and 
lay  hands  upon  the  fatal  wound.  The  friar,  to  obtain  his 
own  conviction  as  a  murderer,  secretly  stabs  himself  in 
the  handy  and,  having  touched  the  body,  displays  his  bleed- 
ing fingers  to  the  spectators.  He  is  sentenced  to  be  buried 
alive — bricked  up  in  the  wall  of  the  crypt  of  his  monastery. 
From  this  fearful  doom,  however,  he  is  spared  by  the  timely 
return  to  reason  of  Juana,  and  by  her  last  dying  speech 
and  confession  that  the  guilt  was   really    hers.     These 
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sombre  and  calamitous  events  are  supposed  to  occur  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Toledo  about  the  year  1496.  Cos- 
tumes and  scenery  of  great  artistic  beauty  embellish  the 
drama,  and  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  relieve  its 
graver  and  ghastlier  incidents  by  the  introduction  of  comic 
characters:  a  malapert  page,  a  coquettish  waiting-woman, 
and  a  gluttonous  monk  of  the  Friar  Tuck  order.  It  struck 
me,  however,  that  the  lighter  passages,  although  in  them- 
selves unobjectionable  enough  and  pleasantl](  intended,  had 
the  effect  of  intensifying  the  general  gloom  and  rendering 
the  shocking  nature  of  the  story  still  more  shocking ;  they 
were  as  much  out  of  place,  indeed,  as  conundrums  and 
comic  songs  would  be  at  a  funeraL  While  the  murder  of 
the  husband  and  the  madness  of  the  wife  were  still  fresh 
events,  attempts  to  provoke  laughter  seemed  both  irritating 
and  insulting  to  the  audience. 

Mr.  Wills  has  manifested  but  inferior  art  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  tragedy,  and  has  overburdened  it  with 
words.  Such  interest  as  the  story  possesses  is  slow  to  reveal 
itself,  and  the  earlier  scenes  suffer  from  the  absence  of  action 
and  animation.  Laudably  anxious  to  impart  something 
of  literary  value  to  his  work,  Mr.  Wills  has  supplied  an 
excess  of  artificial  language  and  conventional  blank  verse. 
Although  scarcely  to  be  ranked  as  a  poet,  he  has  much 
quasi-poetic  diction  at  command,  and  a  desire  to  preserve  a 
certain  loftiness  of  locution  has  betrayed  him  at  times  into 
diffuseness  and  verbosity.  If  so  dismal  and  disagreeable  a 
play  as  "  Juana  "  is  to  secure  popularity,  it  must  be  at  the 
sacrifice  of  many  speeches  and  much  dialogue,  upon  which 
it  may  be  Mr.  Wills  has  expended  considerable  pains.  But 
"  Juana  "  is  only  to  be  commended  to  those  prepared  to 
accept  **  funeral  baked  meats  "  as  furnishing  forth  an  appe- 
tising sort  of  dramatic  repast 

Madame  Modjeska  has  but  a  limited  command  of 
pathetic  expression,  or  the  tragedy,  from  its  nature,  makes 
little  appeal  to  sympathy  and  sensibility.  The  actress, 
however,  is  very  graceful  and  accomplished,  and  plays 
Juana  with  excellent  art.  The  scenes  of  hysteria  and 
lunacy  which  precede  and  follow  the  murder  of  Don  Carlos 
are  rendered  with  exceptional  power  and  abandonment, 
winning  from  the  audience  enthusiastic  applause.     In  other 
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portions  of  fhe  play  Madame  Modjeska  seemed  rather 
trammelled  by  the  long  speeches  Mr.  Wills  has  required  her 
to  deliver ;  and  the  exhibition  of  insanity  in  the  third  act 
was  certainly  too  protracted  both  for  artist  and  audience : 
the  result  was  monotony  and  wearisomeness.  Mr.  Forbes 
Robertson  proved  himself  a  satisfactory  representative  of 
Don  Carlos^  murdered  in  the  second  act ;  and  Mr.  Wilson 
Barrett,  by  means  of  his  dignity  of  bearing  and  adroit 
elocution,  lent  significance  and  value  to  the  arduous  and 
ungrateful  character  of  the  amorous  Franciscan,  Friar  John. 
The  minor  parts  were  well  and  carefully  sustained. 


CLIII. 
''OTHELLO/'. 

[Lycenm  Theatre. — ^May  1881.] 

After  three  performances  of  "Othello,"  with  Mr.  Booth 
as  the  Moor  and  Mr.  Irving  as  lago^  the  cast  has  been 
changed  or  reversed,  without,  however,  much  abatement  of 
public  interest  or  curiosity  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Booth  has 
appeared  as  Jago  and  Mr.  Irving  as  Othello,  Of  Mr. 
Booth's  lago  I  had  occasion  to  write  admiringly  when  he 
assumed  the  character  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  some 
weeks  since;  his  lago^  indeed,  was  then  generally  pro- 
nounced to  be  his  most  successful  Shakspearian  essay; 
and  assuredly  the  actor  gains  by  the  superior  conditions 
under  which  he  performs  at  the  Lyceum :  he  is  supported 
by  skilled  players,  and  the  stage  equipments  are  most 
complete.  Very  hearty  applause  rewarded  his  exertions; 
again  and  again  he  was  summoned  before  the  curtain  to 
receive  the  congratulations  of  his  audience.  As  Othello^ 
Mr.  Irving  has  not,  I  think,  been  seen  in  London  since 
the  year  1876,  when  his  impersonation  obtained  only  a 
qualified  sort  of  success.  For  he  seemed  at  that  time  to 
have  but  an  incomplete  control  over  his  resources,  was 
often  carried  away  by  his  own  vehemence,  was  at  times 
tempted  to  tear  his  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  and 
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lapsed  into  curious  excesses  of  manner  and  speech.  In 
the  interval,  however,  Mr.  Irving  has  become  a  practised 
interpreter  of  Shakspeare ;  he  is  now  a  fiar  more  disciplined 
performer  than  he  was  five  years  ago;  his  art  has  been 
tempered  and  chastened;  he  is  able  to  concentrate  his 
forces,  and  to  endow  his  efforts  with  a  completer  sense  of 
climax.  That  his  Othello  is  wholly  satisfying  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say ;  but  certainly  his  performance  exhibits  fewer 
defects,  is  altogether  more  sustained  and  even  than  once  it 
was.  His  chief  success  was  obtained  in  the  earlier  scenes, 
when,  if  he  betrayed  a  disposition  too  frequently  to  "take 
the  stage,"  as  the  technical  term  has  it,  and  paced  and 
promenaded  about  over-much,  as  though  he  liked  to  hear 
the  rustling  behind  him  of  his  gorgeous  silken  robes,  he  was 
yet  impressive,  self-contained,  and  stately.  His  love  for 
Desdemona  struck  me  as  rather  sentiment^dly  expressed,  his 
uxoriousness  was  of  a  very  pronounced  sort:  in  a  very 
public  manner,  heedless  of  the  opinions  and  the  presence 
of  bystanders,  he  lavished  the  most  rapturous  and  doting  of 
embraces  and  caresses  upon  his  young  bride,  hurried  to 
meet  her  ere  she  entered  the  council-chamber — ^as  though 
she  were  a  dangerous  witness  against  him,  and  he  desired 
to  school  her  as  to  the  evidence  she  should  give  the  court 
— and  afterwards  held  her  veil  for  her  with  rather  an 
effeminate  air  of  affection  and  obsequiousness  the  while 
she  delivered  her  first  speech  to  her  father.  But  he 
declaimed  well,  addressed  the  senate  with  excellent  art, 
bore  with  dignity  the  charges  and  the  wrath  of  Brabantio^ 
and  afterwards  acquitted  himself  with  distinction  in  the 
scene  of  Cassids  brawling  and  degradation  at  Cyprus.  Nor 
could  falilt  fairly  be  found  with  his  manner  of  listening  to 
the  first  insinuations  and  temptations  of  lago.  He  was 
careful  to  avoid  that  eagerness  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of 
Desdenwna^  to  which  the  tragedians  of  the  past  were  prone ; 
he  finely  exhibited  Othello's  reluctance  to  doubt,  his  struggles 
with  his  own  misgivings  and  alarms.  In  later  passages  of 
the  play,  I  missed  the  poetic  grandeur  and  profundity  of 
Othello's  passion,  his  extremity  of  perplexity,  his  leonine 
fury,  his  demoniac  frenzy,  his  exquisite  pathos  and  dread- 
ful despair :  the  outward  forms,  modes,  and  shows  of  grief, 
anguish,  and  abandonment  were  present,  but  something  of 
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the  terrible  inward  and  mental  suffering  seemed  bul  imper- 
fectly suggested.  At  times,  too,  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid  the 
marticulateness  of  rant,  the  actor  fell  into  the  opposite  error 
of  drawling,  adopted  an  artificial  system  of  speech,  and 
doled  out  his  words  with  a  sort  of  sepulchral  monotony  of 
effect,  as  though  he  were  striving  to  imitate  a  pulpit  manner 
of  the  worst  kind.  But  throughout  he  played  intelligently, 
anxiously,  artistically,  with  indeed  the  utmost  desire  to 
spare  himself  in  no  way,  to  render  every  justice  he  possibly 
could  to  the  part  he  had  undertaken;  and  his  exertions 
were  rewarded,  as  they  deserved  to  be,  by  cordial  and  pro- 
longed applause.  His  method  of  costume,  it  may  be  noted, 
has  undergone  revision.  He  now  appears  arrayed  in  much 
magnificence  of  a  barbaric  sort :  jewels  sparkle  in  his  turban 
and  depend  from  his  ears,  strings  of  pearls  circle  his  dusky 
throat,  he  is  abundantly  possessed  of  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments, and  his  richly^brocaded  robes  fall  about  him  in  the 
most  lustrous  and  ample  folds.  He  is  blacker  of  face  than 
the  Othello  of  the  stage  has  ventured  to  be  since  the  times 
of  Macready,  and  altogether  he  presents  as  superb  an 
appearance  as  an  Eastern  king  pictured  by  Paolo  Veronese. 
It  may  be,  indeed,  that  the  actor  has  laid  too  much  stress 
both  upon  the  luxury  and  gorgeousness,  as  upon  the 
Orientalism,  of  his  apparel.  As  a  naturalised  Venetian 
in  the  employment  of  the  State,  it  may  be  urged  that 
Othello  was  more  likely  to  assume  the  dress  of  his  adopted 
country,  to  appear  clothed  as  a  civilised  European  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

The  Desdemona  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry  is  now  one  of  her 
most  charming  performances;  very  sympathetic,  graceful, 
and  picturesque.  And  I  note  that  when  Mr.  Booth  is 
her  lagOy  Miss  Terry's  Desdemona  does  not  permit  herself 
to  fall  weeping  upon  his  bosom  or  to  find  consolation  in 
his  soothing  endearments. 
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CUV. 

"YOUTH/^ 

[Drury  Lane  Theatre. — August  1881.] 

The  new  "  sensational  and  domestic  "  drama  of  "  Youth," 
which  Messrs.  Paul  Meritt  and  Augustus  Harris  have  con- 
trived for  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  hardly  equals  the  famous 
play  of  "The  World,"  supplied  a  year  ago  by  the  same 
authors  to  the  same  establishment.  "Youth"  has  been 
liberally  and  even  luxuriously  equipped  for  representation ; 
there  are  scenic  effects  in  abundance;  altogether  much 
ingenuity  has  been  expended,  strenuous  efforts  made  to 
illude  and  startle  the  spectators.  Yet  it  must  be  said  that 
the  result  was  rather  disappointing:  "Youth"  certainly 
seemed  deficient  in  freshness,  and  upon  the  whole,  some- 
what dull.  The  new  play  resembles  one  of  those  modern 
new  houses  which  are  made  of  old  bricks;  if  the  shape 
boasts  any  novelty,  the  materials  are  trite  and  familiar 
enough.  Reminiscences  of  Mr.  Boucicault's  "Formosa" 
haunt  the  earlier  scenes  of  "Youth ; "  and  by  and  by  there 
seems  to  have  been  borrowing  from  the  military  spectacles 
of  Astley's  Amphitheatre,  from  the  melodramas  of  crime 
and  prison  life  of  Mr.  Watts  Phillips  and  Mr.  Charles 
Reade— "Not  Guilty"  and  "It  is  Never  too  Late  to 
Mend."  Even  the  great  scene  in  "  Youth,"  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  troop-ship  Serapis^  had  been  foreshadowed 
in  the  late  Mr.  Robertson's  drama  of  "For  Love,"  which 
dealt,  among  other  things,  with  the  tragedy  of  the  wreck 
of  the  Birkenhead, 

"  Youth  "  sets  forth,  in  eight  acts  or  tableaux,  a  sort  of 
modernised  "Rake's  Progress,"  much  embellished,  and 
well  provided  with  the  opportunities  dear  to  stage- direc- 
tors and  carpenters,  costumiers  and  scene-painters.  Mr. 
Augustus  Harris,  the  lessee  and  manager  of  the  theatre, 
personates  the  hero  of  the  story,  assumes  a  variety  of 
dresses,  and  otherwise  distinguishes  himself  in  the  course 
of  the  performance.  Frank  Darlington^  as  the  young  man 
is  called,  has  fallen  a  prey  to  the  arts  of  a  beautiful  but 
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unprincipled  French  lady,  who  owns  the  sparkling  name 
of  Eve  de  Malvoisie.  By  some  means,  intelligible  to  the 
dramatists  possibly,  Frank  is  made  to  seem  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  forgery,  although  in  truth  wholly  innocent,  and 
becomes  the  inmate  of  a  convict  prison.  .Obtaining  pre- 
sently a  ticket-of-leave,  he  enlists  in  a  marching  regiment, 
and  is  held  to  redeem  his  character  and  regain  his  social 
position  by  reason  of  his  great  display  of  valour  at  some 
distant  place  called  Hawk's  Point,  vaguely  fighting  against 
the  Afghans  or  the  Boers,  it  was  not  quite  clear  which. 
Other  characters  of  course  occupy  the  scene  at  intervals. 
Mr.  Ryder  personates  with  much  solemnity  an  elderly 
clergyman,  the  father  of  Frank  Darlington — the  Rev,  Joseph 
Darlington^  Vicar  of  Beechley — who,  though  very  respectable, 
and  even  venerable  in  his  age,  had  it  seems  gone  sadly 
astray  as  a  young  man,  and  is  now  punished  for  his  trans- 
gressions by  the  reappearance,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years, 
of  a  vindictive  widow — one  Mrs,  Walsingham^  who  ought 
to  have  been  Mr,  Darlington^s  wife^  but  was  not — who 
deals  much  in  irony  and  makes  money  by  usury,  and 
avenges  what  she  considers  to  be  her  wrongs  by  hastening 
the  ruin  of  the  Vicar's  son  Frank,  The  wicked. -Cz^/s  ^^ 
Malvoisie  is  also  aided  and  abetted  in  her  malefactions  by 
one  Randal  Reckley^  a  vicious  major  in  Frank  Darlingtoris 
regiment.  A  convenient  convict,  Tom  Gardham,  appears 
in  the  later  scenes,  and  proves  hin^self  the  first  husband  of 
Eve  de  Malvoisie^  just  as  Frank  Darlington  is  regretting  the 
indiscretion  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  in  taking  to  wife 
that  heartless,  worthless,  but  well-dressed  and  fascinating 
young  woman.  Frank  Darlington  is  also  supported  by  a 
stern-looking  but  excellent  mother,  well  played  by  Mrs, 
Billington^  and  a  virtuous  and  forgiving,  if  rather  insipid 
cousiff,  Miss  Alice  Wenlock,  who  becomes  the  second  wife 
of  the  unfortunate  young  man ;  while  Larry  CFheysey^  a 
comic  Irishman,  is  privileged  to  present  himself  unex- 
pectedly in  various  guises  at  any  period. when  the  play 
seemed  subsiding  too  completely  into  gloominess.  Many 
such  periods  occurred,  and  a  good  deal — perhaps  too 
much — was  therefore  seen  of  this  Larry  OPheysey,  I 
must  say  that,  to  my  thinking,  Mr.  Harry  Jackson  succeeds 
very  much  less  as  a  comic  Irishman  than  as  a  comic  Jew. 

2  G 
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"Youth"  may  probably  answer  the  expectations  of  its 
producers.  If  the  story  is  weak  and  the  language  puerile, 
and  generally  the  work  is  of  absurd  and  trashy  quality, 
there  are  yet  scenic  exhibitions  in  "Youth"  such  as  a 
large  section  of  the  public  regards  with  fond  admiration. 
It  is  thoroughly  understood  that  the  plays  at  Drury  Lane 
are  things  rather  to  be  looked  at  than  listened  to,  and  that 
the  theatre  thrives  as  the  special  home  of  "spectacular" 
effects.  It  is  many  years  since  George  Colman  wrote  of 
the  vast  dimensions  of  the  two  patent  houses,  and  their 
fitness  merely  for  scenic  magnificence : — 


addin?. 


of 


**  When  people  appear 
Quite  unable  to  hear 
'Tis  undoubtedly  needless  to  talk," — 

**  'Twere  better  they  began 
On  the  new  invented  plan, 
And  with  telegraphs  transmitted  us  the  plot** 

There  was  perhaps  little  that  was  worth  hearing  in  "  Youth," 
and  the  players,  though  often  exhorted  by  the  gallery  to 
"  speak  up,"  were  for  the  most  part  unskilled  in  the  art  of 
elocution,  and  frequently  failed  to  make  audible  the  diflfuse 
dialogue  they  were  charged  to  deliver.  It  may  be  for  this 
reason  that  many  passages  of  the  drama  escaped  the  efforts 
of  the  audience  to  comprehend  them,  and  the  story  at 
times  assumed  an  air  of  confusion  and  incoherence.  The 
earlier  scenes  were  inanimate  and  tedious  enough,  and  it 
was  not  until  Frank  Darlington  was  discovered  as  a  convict 
that  much  interest  of  a  dramatic  kind  attached  to  his 
adventures.  But  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  at  Ports- 
mouth and  the  battle  fought  at  Hawk's  Point  by  innumer- 
able well-drilled  supernumeraries,  these  were  excellent  dis- 
plays of  stage  art,  and  roused  the  audience  to  special 
enthusiasm.  The  lavish  use  of  blank-cartridges  by  the 
British  forces,  however,  so  filled  the  house  with  noises, 
fumes,  and  odours,  that  by  the  more  sedate  spectators  the 
the  victory  of  our  arms  was  strongly  felt  to  be  very  dearly 
purchased.  The  view  of  the  village  of  Beechley,  with  a 
railway  train  passing  over  the  distant  country,  and  the 
shifting  panorama  of  the  Upper  Thames,  were  accepted  as 
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signal  achievements  on  the  part  of  the  scene-painter,  Mr. 
Hicks.;  while  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Harris  in  boating- 
dress,  paddling  a  canoe  in  a  wild  waste  of  Thames  water, 
with  artificial  swans,  curving  their  necks  in  a  highly  natural 
manner,  attendant  on  him,  and  the  river-banks  flying  past 
to  demonstrate  the  energy  and  rapidity  of  his  movements, 
— this  won  almost  the  most  rapturous  applause  of  the 
evening.  The  room  of  Oriental  aspect,  adorned  with 
Messrs.  Gillow's  furniture,  and  supposed  to  be  the  lodging 
of  young  Darlingtony  seemed  to  be  far  too  palatial  and 
magnificent  for  the  occasion. 

Plays  of  the  class  of  "  Youth  "  do  not  call  into  requisition 
the  best  powers  of  the  performers.  A  strong  company  has 
been  assembled  at  Drury  Lane,  however;  and  no  doubt 
the  players  did  all  they  could  for  the  play.  Miss  Litton 
in  tasteful  dresses  personates  the  meretricious  Eve  de 
Malvoisie^  the  character  affording  the  actress  very  few 
opportunities.  Mr.  Vernon  is  forcible  as  the  wicked  Major 
Reckley ;  Mr.  Arthur  Matthison  plays  efficiently  as  Colonel 
Dalton;  and  the  convict  Gardham  finds  a  humorous 
representative  in  Mr.  Harry  Nicholls,  who  comes  I  think 
from  the  Grecian  Theatre.  But  the  character  most  in 
favour  with  the  audience  seemed  to  be  Willie  Spratley^ 
B.  young  ensign,  whose  connection  with  the  fable  is  of  the 
slightest  Miss  Caroline  Hill  plays  Willie  Spratl^  with 
admirable  gaiety,  good  taste,  and  spirit 


CLV. 
«THE  LIGHTS  O'  LONDON.'* 

[Princess's  Theatre. —September  1881.] 

Mr.  Sims*s  "  Lights  o'  London "  is  a  five-act  melodrama 
of  the  good  old  Adelphi  pattern.  The  story  deals  exclu- 
sively with  English  life,  abounds  in  stir  and  incident, 
blends  the  tragic  and  the  comic  in  nice  proportions,  and 
submits  to  the  audience  many  familiar  sights  and  scenes. 
Albert  Smith's  playwright,  Mr.  Glenalvon  Fogg,  it  may  be 
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remembered,  held  that  the  secret  of  success  in  dramatic 
composition  consisted  "in  showing  people  what  they  know 
something  about"    On  the  stage,  indeed,  it  is  the  known 
rather  than  the  unknown  that  it  is  accepted  as  the  mar- 
vellous or  the  admirable ;  our  audiences  love  old  acquain- 
tances.   Acknowledging  this  opinion,  Mr.  Sims  has  brought 
into  his  play  excellent  pictures  of  the  Borough  Market  on 
Saturday  night,  of  the  exterior  of  a  casual  ward,  of  the 
interior  of  a  police-station,  of .  the  "slips"  in  Regent's 
Park,  with  the  Regent's  Canal  and  its  bridges ;  and  these 
exhibitions   assuredly   obtained    cordial    recognition    and 
applause.     It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  "  The 
Lights  o'  London"  is  a  mere  panoramic  play,  dependent 
for  its  success  upon  two  or  three  strong  mechanical  effects, 
or  that  the  author  is  but  a  subaltern  to  such  captains  as 
the  stage-carpenter  or  the  scene-painter.     Mr.  Sims  does 
not  simply  address  himself  to  the  eyes  of  his  public ;  he 
compels  them  to  listen,  he  interests  them  deeply,  he  is 
now  humorous  and  now  pathetic,  he  persuades  them  to 
laugh  and  to  weep  alternately.     It  may  be  objected  that 
there  is  nothing  absolutely  novel  about  Mr.  Sims's  fable, 
and  that  many  of  his  characters  and  his  situations  are 
rather  of  the  conventional  type.     But,  without  doubt,  the 
dramatist  has  made  good  use  of  his  materials,  however 
trite  these  in  truth  may  be ;  has'  brought  to  bear  upon  his 
subject  a  force  and  freshness  of  thought  and   treatment 
peculiar  to  himself     The  first  act,  which  is   what   Mr. 
Boucicault  would  call  of  a  "  proloquial "  character,  seemed 
to  me   of   somewhat    over-artificial   construction   and   to 
move  stifBy ;    the  personages  of   the   plot   appeared   to 
suffer  from  the  strain  of  dramatic  exigency,  to  conduct 
themselves  less  according  to  the  laws  of  reason  and  pro- 
bability than  in  obedience  to  the  arbitrary  dictates  of  the 
author.      But  in    the  second    act  the  comic  characters 
arrived  upon  the  scene,  the  story  developed  new  sources 
of  interest  and  excitement,  and  an  impressive  interview 
between  an  itinerant  showman  and  an  escaped  convict — 
a  very  ingenious  commingling  of  genuine  pathos  and  broad 
comicality — fairly  launched  the  play  upon  its  very  pros- 
perous voyage.     After  this  all  was  plain  sailing;  and  the 
audience  missed  no  opportunity  of  expressing  their  hearty 
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approval  of  the  "  Lights  o'  London,"  its  author,  and  inter- 
preters. ^ 
Of  course  one  knows  beforehand  that  for  our  melo- 
dramas a  comfortable  conclusion  is  always  in  store,  and 
that  those  who  wait  long  enough  may  depend  upon  seeing 
poetical  or  theatrical  justice  fully  vindicated :  virtue  will 
surely  triumph,  while  vice  will  be  duly  abased  and  punished. 
The  time  comes  at  last  when  the  tables  are  turned,  the 
suffering  poor  change  places  with  the  guilty  rich,  the 
mighty  are  put  down  from  their  seat  and  the  humble  and 
meek  are  exalted ;  while  as  matters  of  detail  the  stolen  jewels 
revert  to  their  lawful  proprietor,  the  lost  will  comes  to  light, 
the  forger  is  hurried  away  detected  and  punished,  for  the 
innocent  convict  a  royal  pardon  is  forthcoming,  and  the 
true  heir  obtains  possession  of  the  valuable  estates  he  has 
been  so  long  and  unrighteously  deprived  of.  But  if  these 
happy  issues  are  invariable  results,  the  means  by  which 
the  author  designs  to  attain  them  are  less  apparent,  and  the 
spectators  are  interested  in  the  struggles  of  the  dramatis^ 
persona  to  emerge  from  their  labyrinthine  difficulties 
reach  the  rewards  and  the  joys  of  the  catastrophe.  iMr. 
Sims  is,  I  think,  particularly  happy  in  what  I  may  call 
masking  the  batteries  of  his  invention  :  he  supplies  his  story 
every  now  and  then  with  a  new  impetus,  and  so  contrives  that 
the  incidents  of  the  drama,  however  expected  they  may  be, 
shall  yet  occur  with  the  suddenness  which  ensures  popular 
admiration  and  applause.  Of  course  the  work  is  of  no  great 
pretence,  is  indeed  a  direct  bid  for  the  favour  of  a  miscel- 
laneous audience,  and  does  not  disdain  upon  occasion  re- 
course to  time-honoured  clap-traps  and  the  indulgence  of 
various  British  prejudices.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Sims  is  a 
skilled  author,  who  imparts  an  appreciable  literary  flavour  to 
his  productions,  who  writes  dexterously  and  wittily,  with 
abundant  humour  at  command,  and  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  many  phases  of  London  life,  and  whose  sentiments  and 
sympathies  are  as  honestly  felt  as  they  are  forcibly 
expressed.  "The  Lights  o*  London"  pleased  the  audience 
beyond  measure ;  was  received  with  an  extraordinary 
show  of  favour.  Nor  need  much  abatement  be  made 
because  of  the  custom  which  assigns  raptures  always  to 
first  performances.      The  success  was  unquestionably  as 
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genuine  as  it  was  deserved.  The  play  strikes  me,  indeed, 
as  the  best  example  of  its  class  I  have  seen  for  many  days 
or  nights.  Nor  can  I  think  that  its  prosperity  will  need 
much  assistance  from  the  industry  of  bill-stickers  or  adver- 
tising agents,  the  certificates  or  testimonials  of  clergymen, 
critics,  and  others.  For  nowadays  certain  plays  resemble 
quack  medicines  :  sufferers  are  persuaded  to  give  evidence 
that  they  have  greatly  benefited  by  their  exhibition. 

The  performance  was  altogether  most  satisfactory.  Mr. 
Wilson  Barrett  proved  himself  very  vigorous  as  the  hero ; 
Miss  Eastlake  as  the  heroine  was  energetic  to  excess.  Mr. 
George  Barrett,  who  is  new  to  London,  I  think,  as  the 
shovfinan  Jarvis  displayed  strong  natural  humour,  obtaining 
good  support  from  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Stephens  and  Miss 
Eugenie  Edwards,  who  personated  the  itinerant  manager's 
wife  and  son.  Certain  of  the  minor  characters  were  par- 
ticularly well  sustained ;  I  may  instance  the  Philosopher 
Jack  of  Mr.  Coote,  a  very  life-like  portrayal  The  London 
street  scenes  were  conducted  with  special  spirit  On  every 
side  was  evidence  of  ingenuity,  painstaking,  and  mana- 
gerial liberality. 
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**  Corsican  Brothers,"  the,  411 
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sion of,  357 
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Godwin's  "  Caleb  Williams,"  385, 
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version  of  "Antony  and  Cleo* 

patra,"  207 
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Hogarth's  "Marriage  k  la  Mode," 
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Holcroft's  "  Road  to  Ruin,"  218; 

"Follies  of  a  Day,"  224;  "Tale 

of  Mystery,"  267 
Hollingshead's  "Love  for  IvOve," 
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Honey,  Mr.  Geoige,  ijo,  284 
"Honeymoon,"  robin's,  215 
"House  of  Damley,"  the,  343; 

story  of,  345 
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Humphrey  Davy,  Sir,  215. 
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Illusions  of  poetic  tragedy,  205 
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Booth,  426 ;  as  Synorix,  439 ; 
as  lam,  456 
"  Island  Queens,"  the,  237 
"Ivy  Hall,"  Oxenford's,  41,  42 

Jail-fever,  dramatic,  77 
Tames,  Mr.  David,  220,  272 
Jefferson  as  Rip  Van  Winkle,  291 
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sion of*  As  You  Like  It,"  277 
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Josephs,  Miss,  254 
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Kean,  Edmund,  145 ;  as  Othel/o, 
442,  443  ;  as  lago,  446 ;  Haz- 
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"  Les  Bourgeois  de  Pont- Arcy,"  382 

"  Les  Deux  Figaros,"  225 

"  Les    Fourchambault,"  Augier's, 

369 
**Les   Fr^res   Corses,"    Dumas's, 

411;  Boucicault's  version,  412 

Leveridge,  Mr.,  273 

Lewis,  Mr.  Leopold,  132 

"  Liar,"  the,  14 

License  of  the  "  Relapse,"  83 

"  Lights  o'  London,"  Sims's,  467 

Lionel  Brough,  Mr.,  24 

Litton,  Miss,  245,  381 

Living  drama,  Boucicault  on  the, 

379 
"  London  Assurance,"  336 

Lord  John  Russell,  Disraeli's  taunt 

of,  46,  47 
"  Lord  of  the  Manor,"  Merivale's, 

400 
Louis  of  Scott  and  Delavigne,  the, 

356 
"  Louis  XL,"  Delavigne's,  355 
"  Love  for  Love,"  124 
"  Love  in  a  Forest,"  Johnson's,  276 
"  Love's  Last  Shift,''^  82,  83 


Lyall,  Mr.,  275 

"  Lyons  Mail,"  the,  338 

Lytton's,  Lord,  **  Rightful  Heir," 
61  ;  plot  of,  62  ;  "  Money," 
147,  282  ;  "  Eugene  Aram," 
190;  "Richelieu,"  209;  "House 
of  Darnley,"  343 

Macau  lay's  refutation  of  Lamb, 

125 
Maccaroni,  a,  253 
Macklin,  Mr.,  38,  39 
Macready,  Mr.,  as  Richard  III. ,  36  ; 

as  VirginiuSf  145  ;  as  Evelyn, 

283 
"  Maid's  Tragedy,"  the,  202,  203  ; 

famous  actors  in,  203,  204 
"  Malade  Imaginaire,"   Moli^re's, 

88  ;  renderings  of,  88,  89 
"  Man  and  Wife,"  ColUns's,  177 
"  Manfred,"  Lord  Byron's,  199 
"  Man  of  Quality,"  the,  82 
"  Marino  Faliero,"  Lord  Byron's»9 
Marlborough,  Miss,  171 
Marplot,  128 
"  Marriage  k  la  Mode,"  Hogarth's, 

249 
"Married  Unmarried,"  the,  230 
Marryat's  *'  Flying  Dutchman,"  36$ 
Marshall's  "  False  Shame,"  165 
Marston,  Mr.,  95,  144,  147 
Marston,  Dr.  Westland,  139;  his 

"  Put  to  the  Test,"  181 
"  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,"  236 
"Mary  Stuart,"   Schiller's,   414; 

historical  discrepancies  in,  41 5; 

Wingfield's  version  of,  416 
"  Mary  Warner,"  76 ;  plot  of,  77 ; 

unpleasant  nature  of,  78 
"Masks  and  Faces,"  Taylor  and 

Reade's,  295 
Massey,  Miss,  167,  176,  189 
Massinger's  "Fatal  Dowry,"  203 
Mathews,  Mr.  Charles,  12,  189 
Mathews,  Charles,  the  elder,  26 
MavrwomCs  comic  sermon,  26 
Mayer's  opera  of  "  Medea,"  151 
"  Medea  in  Corinth,"  151 
Mellon,  Mrs ,  67 
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Melodrama/  a  conventional,  193  ; 

a  definition  of,  267 
"  Merchant  of  Venice,"  279,  390 
Merivale's  "Son  of  the  Soil,"  154; 

**  Lord  of  the  Manor,"  400 
**  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  263 
Michael  Gamer,  of  Toole,  23,  24 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  273 
Milman's  "Fazio,"  184 
"Miss  Gwilt,"  CoUins's,  314 
Mitford»s,  Miss,  "Charles  I.,"  157 
Modjeska,    Madame    Helena,    as 
Constance,  408-410 ;  as  Mary 
Stuart,  416;  as  Adn'enne  Le- 
couvrier,  43 1 ;  as  Juliet,  452 ; 
2Ajuana,  460 
Moliere's  "Tartiiffe,"  25;    "Ma- 
lade  Imaginaire,"  88 
MoocriefTs  **Appius,"  145 
Moncrieff,  Mr.  W.  T.,  184 
"Money,"    Lord   Lytton*s,    147; 

plot  of,  2S2 
"  Money-Spinner,"  Pinero's,  440 ; 

story  of,  441 
Montague,  Mr.,  70,  167,  176,  189 
"  Monte  Cristo,"  64 
"Moonstone,"   Wilkie    Collins's, 
341 ;    contrast    between    the 
novel  and  the  play,  342 
Moore's  "Gamester,"  79 
Mortimer's  **  School  for  Intrigue," 

224 
"Mother-in-Law,"  the,  88 
Mrs,     MaUtprop,     the,     of    Mrs. 

Wigan,  45 
Murky  melodramas,  140 
"My  Awful  Dad,"  Mathews's,  285 ; 
story  of,  286 

Napier,  Sir  Robert,  56 
"Narcisse,"  31  ;  an  adaptation  by 

Tom  Taylor,  31  ;  story  of,  32 
Nautical  dramas,  97 
Neville,  Mr.  C,  242,  343 
Neville, Mr.  H.,  15, 21, 242, 38^,405 
Neville,  Miss,  205 
"New  Magdalen,"  the,  196;  story 

of,  197 
"  Nigel ;  or,  the  Crown  Jewels,"  58 


"  Night  and  Morning,"  133 

"  Ninon,"  Wills's,  403 

"Nos  Intimes,"  Sarduu's,  adapta- 
tions of,  322 

"No  Thoroughfare,"  18;  stage  ver- 
sion of,  20 

Novel  and  play  contrasted,  1 19 

O'Keeffe's  «  Wild  Oats,"*'227 
"Old  Love  and  the  New,"  398 
"  Old  man  "  actors,  44,  45 
"  Olivia,"  Wills's,  359 
"  One-horse  "  spectacle,  a,  186 
"  One-part  play,"  a,  158 
Operatic  versions  of  the  "  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,"  263,  264 
"  Oriana,"  Albery's,  pU)t  of,  174 
Original  "  tag  "  of  the  "  Rivals,"  46 
Original  version  of  "  Hamlet,"  the, 

454 
"  Othello,"  306, 442,  445, 456, 461 ; 
Irving's  and  previous  Othellos, 

307 
"Our  Boys,"  Mr.  Byron's,  270 
Oxenford's,  Mr.,  version  of"Tar- 
tuffe,"  26,  27  ;  his  "  Ivy  Hall," 
41  ;  "Amphitryon,"  163 

"  Palace  of  Truth,"  the,  90 

Panoramic  play,  a,  468 

Pasta,  Mdme.,  151 

Pateman,  Miss,  343,  389 

Patent  theatres,  privileges  of,  184 

Patti,  Mdlle.,  99,  100 

Pauncefort,  Miss,  108,  379,  414 

Pepys,  Mr.,  121 ;  on  the  "Maid's 
Tragedy,"  203 

*'  Peril,"  the  adaptation  of,  322  ; 
plot  of,  322,  323 

Phelps,  Mr.,  as  the  Doge  of  Venice, 
12;  as  CantweU,  27  ;  as  Sir 
Pertinax  McSycophant,  38,  39 ; 
as  James  the  First,  59 ;  his 
revival  of  "  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra," 207,  249,  263,  266, 
273.  275,  428,  434 

"Philip,"  Hamilton  Aide's,  230; 
story  of,  231 

Philips,  Miss  Roland,  408 
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Phillips's    "Amos    Clark,"    159; 

plot  of,  160,  161 
"  Pilot,"  Fitiball's,  268 
Pinero's   "  Money-Spinner,"  440 ; 

story  of,  441 
Planch^,  Mr.,  extravaganzas  of,  92  ; 

his  "  Amoroso,"  1 14 
«  Play  "  Mr.  Robertson's,  28  ;  its 

story,  29,  30 
"  Pleasant    Comedy    of     Patient 

Grisell,"  222 
Poetic  drama,  Phelps's  labours  for, 

207 
Poetic  tragedy,  illusions  of,  205 
"  Polish  Jew,"  the,  130 
Ponsard's  '*Le  Lion  Amoureux," 

153 
Pope's  opinion  of  Farquhar,  382 
Portia,  Miss  Ellen  Terry  as,  280, 393 
Pronunciation  of  "aches,"  the,  122 
Prosaic  drama,  a,  401 
Punch  on  the  French  actors,  65 
Purcell's  music  for  the  "  Tempest," 

122 
Puritan  treatment  of  Shakspeare's 

plays,  276 
"Put    to    the    Test,"    Westland 

Marston's,  181 
"  Pygmalion  and  Galatea,"  136 
"  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,"  274 

"Queen  Mary,**  Tennyson's,  310; 
difference  between  the  poem 
and  the  play,  311,  312 

"Quentin  Durward,*'  Scott's,  210 

Rachel,  Mdlle.,  146 
Rayne,  Mr.,  82,  84,  III 
Reade's,    Charles,    ''Robust    In- 
valid,** 88;  his  "Courier  of 
Lyons,**  338 
**  Ready- Money  Mortiboy,**  242 
Realism,  stage,  78,  loi 
Redmund,  Mr.,  436,  448 
**  Relapse,"  Vanbrugh's,  82,  83 
"  Rescued,-*  Boucicault*s,  388,  389 
Revival  of  "The  Tempest,*'  121  ; 
of  **  Cymbeline,"  142,   143  ; 
of  ^*  Richelieu,**  209 ;  of  "  The 


Honeymoon,"  217;  of  "Merry 

Wives  of  Windsor,"  265  ;  of 

*•  Henry  V.,**  394 
ReyDolds*s     "  Merry    Wives    of 

Windsor,**  265 
Richard  Arkwright,  Sir,  story  of,  2 1 2 
"Richard  IH.,**  Gibber's  version 

of,  34-36 ;  stage  character  of, 

38  ;  Irving  as,  326-328 
Richards's  "  Cromwell,**  168 ;  plot 

of,  169 
"  Richelieu,**  Lord  Lytton*s,  209,426 
"  Rightful  Heir,**  the,  60 
Righton,  Mr.,  227,  275,  352 
Rignold,  Mr.,  98, 115, 124, 136, 144, 

147,  162,  170,  183,  202,  224, 

236,  245»  364.  395.  396*  419 
Rip  Van  Winkk,  Jefferson's,  291 

Ristori,  Madame,  151,  181 

"  Rivals,**  Sheridan"^s,  44 

"  Road  to  Ruin,"  the,  218 

Robert  Macaire,  Mr.  Fechter  as,  7  ; 

revival  of,  332 
Robertson,  Miss,  43,  73,  138,  173 
Robcrtson*8,    Mr.,     "Play,**    28; 

"  School,"  67 ;  "  Dreams,**  70 
Robertson,  Mr.  F.,  321,  423,  432, 

453.  461 
Robson,  F.,  Bsjacod  Tu^,  98 
"  Robust  Invalid,**  the,  88 
"  Roman  Virgin,"  Betterton's,  145 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  3,  452 
Rosalind  and  Juliet  contrasted,  3, 4 
Roselle,  Miss  Amy,  399,  432,  449 
Ross  Neil's  "  Elfinella,"  362 
Rousby,  Mr.,  102,  224,  239 
Rousby,  Mrs.,  99-102,  224,  239 
Ryder,  Mr.,  115,  123, 144, 147, 153, 

162,  171,  209,  230,  368^  381, 

396,  448,  45' 

Sailors,  stage,  97 

St.  Ybar's  "  Virginie,"  146 

Sand's,  George,  "La  Petite  Fa- 

dette,"  105 
Sarah  Siddons,  Mrs.,  4 
Sardou's  "Nos  Intimes,"  adapta- 
tions of,  322;  "Dora,"  ^7; 
character  as  a  dramatist*  348, 
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349 ;    "  Bourgeois    de    Pont- 
Arcy,"  382 
"  School  for  Intrigue,"  the,  224 
"  School  for  Reform,"  plot  of  the,  x6 
"  School  for  Scandal,"  the,  251 
«  School,"  the  plot  of,  67-69 
Scott-Siddons,  Mrs.,  as  Kosalmd^ 

I  ;  zs  Juliet,  3,  4 
Scott's  novels,  57 
"Sea  Captain,''^ the,  60,  61 
Sedley's  "  Cleopatra,"  206 
Sensational  domestic  dramas,  388 
"  Serious  Family,"  the,  448,  449 
Seventeenth-century  dramatists,  125 
Shadwell's  "  Tempest,"  122 
Shakspeare,  anachronisms  of,  143 
Shakspearian  revivals,  394 
Shakspeare's  plays  at  the  Restora- 
tion, 276 
Sheridan's  modification  of  the  "Re- 
lapse^" 83;  his  "School  for 
Scandal,"  251 
Shylock,  Mr.  Coghlan's,  280 ;  his- 
trionic renderings  of,  390,  391 
Siddons,  Mrs.,  51 ;  as  Imogun,  143; 

as  Rosalind,  278 
Simpson  and  Merivale's  "All  for 

Her,"  288 
Sims's  "  Lights  o*  London,"  467 
Singla,  M.,  132 
Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  Mr.  Wigan 

as,  44.  45 
"  Sir  Patient  Fancy,"  Mrs.  Behn's,  88 

Sir  Pertinax  McSycophant,  Mr. 
Phelps  as,  3§ 

Sisters  Webb^  the,  105 

Smith,  Mr.  Albert,  19 

Soane's  "  Virginius,"  145 

"  Son  of  the  Soil,"  a,  153 ;  story 
of,  154 

Sothem,  Mr.,  in  "  A  Hero  of  Ro- 
mance," 42,  43 

Spectacular  plays,  actors  in,  208 

Spence,  Dr.,  80 

Stephens,  Mr.,  230 

Stephens,  Mrs.,  165 

Stirling,  Mrs.,  381 

Stock  materials  of  burlesque  writers, 
62  I 


Story  of  Pygmalion,  the,  136-138 
Sugden,  Mr.,  325,  350 
"Sullivan,"  a  French  drama,  115 
Sullivan,  Mr.  Arthur,  123,  265 
Swinboume,  Mr.,  as  Kean,  118 
Swinburne's    "  Chastelard,"    237 ; 

song  in    "Merry    Wives    of 

Windsor,"  265 
"  Sympathy  of  the  Twin- Born,"  41  x 


(« 


The 


"  Tag."   the    original,   of 
Rivals,"  46 

"  Tale  of  Mystery,"  Holcroft's,  267 

"  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  the,  19 

Tangent  and  Wilding,  15 

"  Tartuffe,"  Moli^re's,  25 

Taylor,  Mr.  Tom,  19;  his  "Nar- 
cisse,"  31;  "Mary  Warner," 
76;  "Joan  of  Arc,"  99;  "Lady 
Clancarty,"  240 ;  **  Anne  Bo- 
leyn,"  302  ;  "  Victims,"  352  ; 
"  A  Fool's  Revenge,"  433 

Taylor  and  Reade's  "Masks  and 
Faces,"  295 

"Tempest,"  the,  121 

Tennyson's  "Queen  Mary,"  310; 
"Falcon,"  396;  "The  Cup," 
436 ;  dramatic  defects  of,  439 

Terriss,  Mr.,  361,  372,413. 439i  45^ 

Terry,  actor  and  dramatist,  57,  58 

Terry,  Miss  Ellen,   90,  280,  285, 

298.  347.  355.  361,  376,  379. 
392,  439,  456,  458,  463 

Terry,  Miss  Florence,  90,  387,  393 
Terry,  Miss  Marion,  384 
Thackeray  on  "  Richelieu,"  427 
Th^tre  Historique^  actors  of  the, 

64-66 
"  The  Man  of  the  World,"  38 ; 

story  of,  39,  40 
Thorne,  Mr.,  257,  272 
"  Time  Works  Wonders,"  186 
Tinkering  and    mutilating    plays, 

417-419 
Tobin's  "  Honeymoon,"  215 
Toole,  Mr.,  as  Michael  Gamer,  22- 
24  ;  as  Bob  Acres,  45,  46  ;  as 
Hammond  Coote,  248  ;  quali- 
ties as  a  comedian,  299;  as 
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Mr.    Tottle^  300  ;    as    Spker 
Rumford,    331  ;    as  Jacques 
Strop,  334  ;  as  Ckawles,  352  ; 
as  Double-chick,  417 
**  Totile's,"  299  ;  story  of,  300,  301 
Town  ley's  "  False  Concord,"  249 
T.  P.  Cooke  Prize,  the,  96 
Tragedy  and  comedy,  comparative 

life  of,  265,  266 
"  Trip  to  Scarborough,"  Sheridan's, 

"  True-born  Scotchman,"  the,  39 
"  Two  Roses,"  plot  of  the,  85 
"  Two  Thorns,"  plot  of  the,  93 
Tyke  of  Emery,  the,  17  ;  of  Clarke, 
17,  18 

"Undine,"  Fouque's,  362 
"  Upper  Crust,"  Mr.  Byron's,  406  ; 
story  of,  406 

Vanbrugh's  "  Relapse,"  82 
"  Vanderdecken,"  Filzball's,  364 
Vemer,  Mr.  Charles,  53 
Vernon,  Mr.,  242,  467 
Versions  of  "  Midsummer  Night's 

Dream,"  273,  274 
Vestris,  Madame,  274 
Vezin,  Mr.,  63,  114,  141,  156,  164, 

236,  250,  266,  279,  361,  389 
Vezin,  Mrs.,  28,  63,  82,  115,368, 

383*  436,  448 
**  Vicarage,"   the,  334 ;  story  of, 

334.  335 
"  Victims,"  Tom    Taylor's,    352  ; 

crowning  incident  of,  353 
**  Vingt  Ans  Apris,"  157 
Vining's,  Mr.,  Argan,  90 
"  Virginie,"  the  tragedy  of,  146 
**Virginius,"Knowles's,  144;  char- 
acteristics of,  146 

Waller's  "Maid's  Tragedy,"  203 
Wallis,  Miss,  162, 171, 209, 369, 405 


Walpole,  Hojace,  80,  151 
Ward,  Miss  Genevieve,  422 
Waverlcy  Novels,  stage  versions  of 

the,  57 
"  Way  to  Get  Married,"  the,  12 
Webster,   Mr.,    21;   his   "Monte 

Cristo,"  66 
"  White  Pilgrim,"  the,  plot  of,  233 
'*  Wicked  World,"  Gilbert's,  plot 

of,  171 
"  Wig  and  Gown,"  Albery's,  plot 

of,  246 
Wigan,  Mr.  H.,  15,  44,  45,  73,  84, 

220,  291 
Wigan,  Mrs.,  45 
"  Wild    Oats,"   O'Keeffe's,   227  ; 

plot  of,  228 
"  Wilhelm  Meisler,"  divided  opin- 
ions of,  400 
Wilkie  Collins.     See  Collins, 
"  WUliam  and  Susan,"  Wills's,  417 
Wills's,    Mr.    W.   G.,    "  Hinko," 
112;   "Broken  Spells,"  139; 
"Medea,"  152;  "Charles  I." 
157;  *  *  Fate  of  Eugene  Aram," 
190 ;  "  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  * 
236;  "Olivia,"  359;  "Ninon," 
403  ;  "  William  and  Susan," 
417;  "Juana,"459   „ 
Wilton,  Miss  Augusta,  218 
Wilton,  Miss  Marie,  31, 70, 150,  253 
Wingfield's  "  Mary  Stuart,"  416 
"  Winter's  Tale,"  the,  367 
"Woman  in  White,"  the,  iiS 
"  Wondrous  Tale  of  Alroy,"  the,  47 
Wood,  Mrs.,  26^  372,  384 
Woodward  as  Marplot,  128 
Wycheriey's  "  Cant  of  wit,"  125 
Wyndham,  Mr.,  24,  218,  230 

Yates,  Mrs.,  151 
Young  on  the  "Gamester,"  80 
"Youth,"   Merritt    and    Harris's, 
464  ;  story  of,  464,  465 
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Series.  All  engraved  on  Steel  in  the 
highest  style  of  Art.  Edited,  with 
Notices  of  the  Artists,  by  Sydney 
Armytagb,  M.A.  Imperial  410,  cloth 
extra,  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  2l8.  per  Vol. 

Beclistein.  —  As      Pretty     as 

Seven,  and  other  German  Stories. 
Collected  by  Ludwio  Bbcrstbin. 
With  Additional  Tales  by  the  Brothers 
Grimm,  and  zoo  Illusts.  by  Rkbtbr. 
Small  4to,  green  and  ffM,.  4p»  6^ ; 
gilt  edges,  78. 6d. 


Beerbohm.  —  Wanderings     In 

Patagonia ;  or,  Life  among  the  Ostridi 
Hunters.  Byjuuus  Bbbsbohm.  "With 
Illusts.  Crown  8yo,  cloth  extra.  Si.  SA. 

Belgravia    for    1883.         One 

ShUling  Monthly,  lUustraled.— "  Maid 
of  Athens,"  Jusxiw  McCarthy's  New 
Serial  Story,  Illustrated  by  Fkbo. 
Barstard,  was  begun  in  the  jAXDAStY 
Number  of  Belgravia,  which  Number 
contained  also  the  First  Portion  of  a 
Story  in  '^hree  Parts,  l>y  Out  da,  en- 
titled "  Frescoes ; "  the  contiauatioD  of 
WiLKiE  CoLLiNs*s  Novel, "  H««u>t  and 
Science ; "  a  farther  instalment  of  Mrs. 
Albxandbr's  Novel,  "The  Adnrilrafs 
Ward ; "  and  other  Matters  of  Inteiest. 
*,*  Now  ready,  tiu  Volume  for  July 
to  October,  1883,  cloth  extra,  gM  edges, 
7b.  6d. ;  Cases  for  binding  Vols,,  U.  each, 

Belgravia  Annuai :  Christmas, 

1883.  With  Stories  by  James  Pays, 
F.  W.  Robinsow,  Duttom  Cook,  J. 
Arbuthhot  Wilson,  and  olhera. 
Demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  la. 

[In  prtparaHom* 

Bennett  (W.C.,LL.D.),Worl<8  by  i 

A  Ballad  History  of  England.    Post 

8vo,  cloth  limp,  2a. 
Songs  fbr  Sailors.    Post  8yo,  clotb 

limp,  2b. 

Besant  (Walter)    and   James 

Rloe,  Novels  by.    Each  in  p»t  8vo. 

illust^boards,  28. ;  cloth  bmp,  to.  SI. ; 

or  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Sft<  «L. 
Ready-Money  Mortlboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vuloan. 
My  Little  QIH. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Luoraft. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
By  Cella's  Arbour. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

Besant  (Walter),  Novels  by: 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Nton: 
An  Impossible  Story.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  Frbd.  Barnard.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  SB.  M. 

The  Captains'  Room,  &e.  With 
Frontispiece  by  E.  j.  Wiibelbk. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  Si. 

All  In  a  Garden  Fair.  Three  Vols., 
crowB  6vo,  Ub.  Od.  {Shortly, 
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Birthday  Books  :-- 

Th«  Starry  Heavens:  A  Poetical 
Birthday  Book.  Square  8vo,  hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth,  2a.  6d. 

BJrthday  Flowers:  Their  Language 
and  Legends.  By  W.  J.  Gordoi*. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  in  Colours  by 
Viola  Boughton.  In  illuminated 
cover,  crown  4to,  68. 

The  Lowell  Birthday  Book.  With 
Illnsts.,  small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4b.  6d. 

Blackburn's  (Henry)  Art  Hand- 
books. Demv  8vo,  Illustrated,  uni* 
form  in  size  for  binding. 

Academy  Notes,  separate  years,  from 
1875  to  1882,  each  Is. 

Academy  Notes,  1883.  With  Illustra- 
tions.   Is. 

Academy  Notes,  1876-79.  Complete 
in  One  Volume,  with  nearly  6oo 
Illustrations  in  Facsimile.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  limp.  6s. 

Qrosvenor  Notes,  1877.    60. 

Orosvenor  Notes,  separate  years,  from 
1878  to  1882,  each  18. 

Qrosvenor  Notes,  188a  With  Illas-' 
trations.    Is. 

Qrosvenor  Notes.  1877-82.  With 
upwards  of  300  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  68. 

Pictures  at  South  Kensington.  With 
70  Illustrations.    Is. 

The  English  PIcturesat  the  National 
Gallery.    X14  Illustrations.    Is. 

The  Old  Masters  at  the  Natlona. 
Gallery.    128  Illustrations.    Is.  6d. 

A  Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue 
to  the  National  Gallery.  With 
Notes  by  H.  Bijlckburn,  and  S43 
Illusts.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  8f. 

The  Paris  Salon,  1883.  With  over 
300  Illustrations.  Edited  by  F.  G. 
Dumas.  (English  Edition.)  Demy 
8vo,  88. 

At  the  Paris  Salon.  Sixteen  large 
Plates,  printed  m  facsimile  of  the 
Artists'  Drawings,  in  two  tints.  Bdited 
by  P.  G.  Dumas.    Large  folioL  Is. 

The  Art  Annual,  1882-a  Edited  by 
F.  G.  Dumas.    Demy  8vo,  38.  6d. 

The  Art  Annual,  1883-4.  Edited  by 
F.  G.  Dumas.  With  300  fuU-pege 
IHnstrations.    Demy  8vo,  58. 


Blake  (William) :  Etchings  from 
bis  Works.  By  W.  B.  Scon*.  With 
descriptive  Text.  Folio,  half-bound 
boards,  India  Proofs,  2l8. 

Boccaccio's  Decameron ;    or, 

Ten  Days'  Entertainment.  Translated 
into  English,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Thomas  Wright,  F.S.A.  With  Portrait, 
and  Stothard's  beautiful  Copper- 
plates. Or.  8vo,  doth  extra,  gilt,  78. 6d. 


Bower8'(G.)  Hunting  Sketches: 

Canters  In  Crampshire.  Oblong  4to, 
half-bound  boaras,  218. 

Leaves  fhom  a  Hunting  Journal. 
Coloured  in  facsimile  of  the  originals. 
Oblong  4to.  half-bound,  2l8. 

Boyle  (Frederick),  Works  by: 

Camp  Notee:  Stories  of  Sport  and 
Adventnre  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
9a.  8d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  28. 

Savage  Life.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
88.  ed.  i  post8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  28. 

Brand's  Observations  on  Pop. 

ular  Antiquities,  chiefly  Illustrating 
the  Orig^in  of  our  Vulgar  Customs, 
Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.  With 
the  Additions  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  78.  wl. 

Bret  Harte,  Works  by : 

Bret  Harte's  Colleoted  Works.  Ar- 
ranged and  Revised  by  the  Author. 
Complete  in  Five  Vols.,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  fli.  each. 

VoL    I.    COMPLBTB     POBTICAL    ANO 

Dramatic  Woaxs.  With  Steel 
Plate  Portrait,  and  an  Introduction 
by  the  Author. 

Vol.  II.  Barlisr  Papcrs^Luck  op 
Roaring  CAHP,and|other  Sketches 

— BOHBUIAN  PaFb'rS  —  SPANISH 
AND  AmBRICAN   LbGENDS. 

Vol.  III.  Tales  of  thb  Aroonautb 

— Eastern  Sketches. 
Vol.  IV.  Gabriel  Conrot. 

Vol.    V.    Stories  —  Condbnssd 
Novels,  &c. 

The  Select  Works  of  Bret  Harte,  in 
Prose  and  Poetry.  With  Introduc- 
tory Essay  by  J.  M.  Bbllbw,  Portrait 
of  the  Author,  and  50  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78. 6d. 

Gabriel  Conroy :  A  Novel.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  28; 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog,  and  other 
Stories.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards, 
28.  ;  cloth  limp,  28. 6d. 

The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.  Fcap. 
8vo,  picture  cover.  Is.;  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  88.  6d. 

The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and 
other  Sketches.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2b. 

Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story.  Fcap  8vo, 
picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  extra,  28. 6d. 

Flip.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2l. : 
cloth  limp,  28.  6d. 
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Brewer  (Rev.  Dr.),  Works  by : 

The  Reader's  Hand  book  of  Altusione» 
RefBrencee,  Plots,  and  Stories. 
Third  Edition,  revised  throughout, 
with  a  New  Appendix,  containing  a 

COMPLBTB  EnGUSH  BiBLIOOKAPUY. 

Crown  8vo,  1,400  pages,  cloth  extra, 
71.  6d. 
A  DIotlonary  of  Miracles :  Imitative, 
Realistic,  and  Dcfimatic  Crown  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  7s.  60.     [In  Reparation. 


Buchanan's  (Robert)  Works : 

Ballade  of  Life,  Love,  and  Huntour. 
With  a  Frontispiece  bv  Arthur 
HuoRBS.  Crown  8vo,  clotn  extra,  Os. 

Seleoted  Poems  of  Robert  Buchanan. 
With  Frontispiece  by  T.  Dalxibi.. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6i. 

Undertones.  Crovn  Bvo,  cloth  extra, 
6s. 

London  Poems.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  6s. 

The  Book  of  Orm.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  6b. 

White  Roee  and  Red:  A  Love  Story. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Idylle  and  Legende  of  Inverburn. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6i. 

St.  Abe  and  his  Seven  Wivee :  A  Tale 
of  Salt  Lake  City.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  A.  B.  HouoHTOM.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Hebrld  Isles:  Wanderings  in  the 
Land  of  Lome  and  the  Outer  He- 
brides. With  Frontispiece  by  W. 
Small.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

A  Poet'e  Sketch-Book:  Selections 
from  the  Prose  Writings  of  Robbrt 
Buchanan.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  extra,  6i- 

Robert  Buchanan's  Complete  Poeti- 
cal Works.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
78.  6d.  [In  preparation. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Sword :  A  Ro- 
mance. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
8s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards.  Si. 

A  Child  of  Nature :  A  Romance.  With 
a  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra.  8s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  Si. 

God  and  the  Man :  A  Romance.  With 
Illustrations  by  Frbd.  Barnard. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s.  6d. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline:  A 
Romance.  With  a  Frontispiece  bv 
A.  W.  CooPBR.  Crown  Bvo,  cloth 
extra,  88. 6d. 

Love  Me  for  Ever.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  P.  Macnab.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  88.  6d. 

Annan  Water:  A  Romance.  Three 
Vols.,  cr.  8vo,  818. 6d.  [Immtdiately, 


Brewster  (Sir David), Works  by: 

More  Worids  than  One:  The  Creed 
of  the  Philosopher  and  the  Hope  of 
the  Christian.  With  Plates.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

The  Martyrs  of  Science:  Lives  of 
Galileo,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  KBr- 
LER.  With  Portraits.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  is.  6d. 

Letters  on  Natural  Ma^ic.  A  New 
Edition,  with  numerous  IIIastratioDS, 
and  Cnapters  on  the  Bein^  and 
Faculties  of  Man,  and  Additional 
Phenomena  of  Natural  Magic,  by  J. A. 
Smith.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  66. 

BrIllatSavarln.— Gastronomy 

as  a  Fine  Art.  By  Brillat-Savariv. 
Translated  bv  R.  £.  Amdbrson,  MJL 
PostSvo,  doth  limp,  iB.  66. 

Browning.— The  Pied  Piper  of 

Hamelln.  By  Robbrt  Browmimo. 
Illust.  by  Georgb  Carlinb.  Large 
4to.  ilium,  cover.  l8.    [In  preparation. 

Burnett  (Mrs.),  Novels  by : 

Surly  Tim,  and  other  Stories.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  SB. 

Kathleen  Mavourneen.  Fcap.  8vo, 
picture  cover.  Is. 

Lindsay's  Luck.  Fcap.  Svo,  pictare 
cover.  Is. 

Pretty  Polly  Pemberton.  Fcap.  8vob 
picture  cover.  Is. 

Burton  (Robert): 

The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  A 
New  Edition,  complete,  corrected 
and  enriched  oy  Traoslations  of  the 
Classical  Extracts.  Demy  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  78.  6d. 

Melancholy  Anatomleed :  Beine  an 
*  AlMTidgment,  for  popular  use,  of  Bur- 

Tov's  Amatomt  op   Mblancholt. 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  28. 6d.  • 

Burton  (Captain),  Works  by: 
To  the  Oold  Coast  f6r  Gold :  A  Per* 
sonal  Narrative.  By  Richard  P.  Bur- 
ton and  Vbrney  Lovbtt  Cambroh. 
With  Maps  and  Frontispiece.  Two 
Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  Sis. 

The  Book  of  the  Sword :  Being  a 
History  of  the  Sword  and  its  Use  in 
all  Countries,  from  the  Earliest 
Times.  By  Richard  F.  Burton. 
With  over  400  lUustraticma.  Square 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  828.  [In  preparation. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Edited  by  Rev.  T.  Scott.  With  17 
Steel  Plates  by  Stothard,  engraved 
by  GoooALL,  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
Qrown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  wh,  7s.  66. 
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byron  (Lord): 


ByiK>n's  Letters  and  Journals.  With 
Notices  of  his  Life.  By  Thomas 
Moore.  A  Reprint  of  the  Original 
Edition,  newly  revised,  with  Twelve 
fall-page  Plates.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  gilt,  7S.  6d. 

Byron's  Don  Juan.  Complete  in  One 
Vol.,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2|. 


Cameron  (Commander)  and 
Captain  Burton.— To  the  Gold  Coast 
for  Gold :  A  Personal  Narrativa  By 
Richard  F.  Burton  and  Vbrksy 
LovETT  Cameron.  With  Frontispiece 
and  Maps.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  21tf. 

Cameron    (Mrs.    H.    Lovett), 

Novels  by: 
Juliet's  Guardian.     Post  8vo,  illas- 
trated  boards,  2b.  ;  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3l.  8d. 

Deceivers  Ever.  Post  8vo,  illostrated 
boards,  ii. ;  crown  8vo,  doth  extra, 
SS.  6d. 

Campbell.— White  and  Blaok : 

Travels  in  the  United  States.  By  Sir 
GsoROB  Campbell,  M.P.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  14b. 

Carlyle  (Thomas) : 

Thomas  Carlyle:  Letters  and  Re- 
oolleotlons.  By  Momcurb  D.  Con- 
way, M.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
with  Illustrations,  6b. 

On  the  Choice  of  Books.  By  Thomas 
Carlyle.  With  a  Life  of  the  Author 
by  R.  H.  Shepherd.  New  and  Re- 
vised Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth  extra. 
Illustrated,  Is.  6d. 

The  Corrsspondenoe  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
1834  to  1873.  £dited  by  Charles 
Eliot  Norton.  With  Portraits.  Two 
Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  24b. 

Century  (A)  of  Dishonour:  A 

Sketch  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment's Dealings  with  some  of  the 
Indian  Tribes.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7b.  M. 

Chapman's  (George)  Works: 

Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete, 
including  the  doubtful  ones.  Vol.  II., 
the  Poems  and  Minor  Translations, 
with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Alger- 
MOM  Crarlbs  Swinburne,  vol.  III., 
the  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  IBs. ;  or  separately,  6b.  each. 


Chatto  &  Jackson.— A  Treatise 

on  Wood  Engraving,  Historical  and 
Practical.  By  Wm.  Andrew  Chatto 
and  Tohm  Jacbson.  With  an  Addi- 
tional Chapter  by  Henry  G.  Bohn; 
and  450  fine  Illustrations.  A  Reprint 
of  the  last  Revised  Edition,  llarge 
4to,  half-bound, 


Chaucer : 

Chaucer  for  Children :  A  Golden 
Key.  By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Hawbis.  With 
Eight  Coloured  Pictures  and  nn- 
merous  Woodcuts  by  the  Author. 
New  Ed.,  small  4to,  cloth  extra,  6lL 

Chauoer  for  Schoola  Bv  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Hawbis.  Demy  8vo,  clotn  limp,  lB.6d. 

Cobban. — The  Cure  of  Souls : 

A  Story.    By  J.  Maclaren  Cobban. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  SB. 


Collins  (C.  All8ton).--The  Bar 

sinister:  A  Story.     By  C.  Allston 
Collins.  Po8t8vo,  illustrated  boards, 

28. 

Collins  (Mortimer  &  Frances), 

Novels  by : 
Sweet  and  Twenty.    Post  8vo,  illat- 
trated  boards,  Sb. 

Frances.    Post  8vo,  illust.  bda.,  tB. 

Blacksmith  and  Scholar.  PostSvo, 
illustrated  boards,  2b.  ;  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  SB.  6d. 

The  Village  Comedy.  Post  8vo,  illust. 
boards,  2b.  ;  cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  SB.  fid. 

You  Play  Me  False.  Post  8vo,  illust. 
boards,  2b.;  cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  SB.  fid. 

Collins  (Mortimer),  Novels  by; 

Sweet  Anne  Page.  Post  8vo,  illut 
trated  boards,  a. ;  crown  8vo,  dot) 
extra,  Ss.  6d. 

Transmigration.  Post8vo,Ulustrate«t 
boards,  a. ;  crown  8vo,  doth  extra 
8b.  fid. 

From  Midnight  to  Midnight.  Poa 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2b.  ;  crows. 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  SB.  fid. 

A  Fight  with  Fortune.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2B. 


Colman's   Humorous  Works: 

"  Broad  Grins,*'  "  My  Nightgown  and 
Slippers,"  and  other  Humorous  WorkB, 
Prose  and  Poetical,  of  Gborgb  Col- 
man.  With  Life  by  G.  B.  Buckstonb, 
and  Frontispiece  by  HooARTH.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7b.  fid. 
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Qoilins    (WUkie),   Novels   by. 

Each  pott  8vo,  illnstrated  boards,  28; 
cloth  limp,  2b.  6d.;  or  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  lUastrated,  88. 6d. 

Antonlna.    Illust.  by  A.  Concanen. 

Basil.  Illastrated  by  Sir  John  Gil- 
bert and  J.  Mahonby. 

Hide  and  Seek.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert  and  J.  Mauonsv. 

The  Dead  Secret.  Illastrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert  and  A.  Concanen. 

Queen  of  Hearts  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert  and  A.  Concanen. 

My  Miscellanies.  With  Illustrations 
by  A.  Concanen,  and  a  Steel-j^te 
Portrait  of  Wilkib  Collins. 

The  Woman  In  White.  With  Illus- 
trations by  Sir  John  Gilbert  and 
P.  A.  Fraser. 

The  Moonstone.  With  Illustrations 
by  G.  Du  MAURiERand  P.  A.  Fraser. 

Man  and  Wife.    Illust.  by  W.  Small. 

Poor    Miss    Finch.     Dlustrated   by 

G.    Du     Maurier    and     Edward 

Hughes. 
Misa  OP  MPS.P   With  Illustrations  by 

S.  L.  FiLDBs  and  Henry  Woods. 
The  New  Magdalen.    Illustrated  by 

G.  Du  Maurier  and  O,  S.  Rands. 

The  Frozen  Deep.  Illustrated  by 
G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady.  Illustrated 
by  S.  L.  FiLDBS  and  Sydney  Hall. 

The  Two  Destinies. 

The  Haunted  Hotel.    Illustrated  by 

Arthur  Hopkins. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 

Heaj^  and  Sclanoe:  A  Story  of  the 
Present  Time.  New  and  Cheaper 
Bdition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra, 
88.  6d.  [/»  preparation. 

Convalescent     Cookery :      A 

Family    Handbook.     By   Catherine 
Ryan.    Post  8vo,  cloth  lunp,  28.  6d. 

Conway  (Moncure  D.),  Works 

by: 

Oemonology  and  Devil-Lore.  Two 
Vols.,  royal  8vo,  with  6^  lUusts.,  288. 

A  Necklace  of  Stories  'llustrated 
bY  W.  ].  Hbnnbssy.  tt%uare  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  Ob. 

The  Wandering  Jew.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

Thomas  Carlyle:  Letters  and  Re* 
oolleotlona  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6l. 


Cook  (Dutton),  Works  by : 
Hours  with  the  Players.  With  a 
Steel  Plate  Frontispiece.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edit,  cr.  Bvo,  cloth  extra,6lk 
Nights  at  the  Play:  A  View  of  the 
English  Stage.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6i. 

Leo:  A  Novel.  Post  8vo,  Ulostralsd 
boards,  2b. 

Paul  Foster's  Daughter.  Post  8vob 
illastrated  boards,  2i. ;  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  Ss.  6d. 

Copyright.  —  A  Handbook  of 
English  and  Foreign  CopyHght  In 
Literary  and  Dramatic  Works.  By 
Sidney  Jerrold,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister -at-Law.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp.  28.  GtL 

Cornwall. — Popular  Romances 

of  the  Weat  of  England;  or,  The 
Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Soperstittont 
of  Old  Cornwall.  Collected  and  Edited 
by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  New  aad 
Revised  Edition,  with  Additions,  and 
Two  Steel-plate  Illustrations  by 
George  Cruikshaiol  Crown  Svo, 
cloth^exU^,  78.  6d.  

Creasy.— Memoirs  of  Eminent 

Etonians :  with  Notices  of  the  Early 
History  of  Eton  College.  By  Sir 
Edward  Creasy,  Andior  of  **  Tlie 
Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World.* 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  13 
Portraits,  7a.  6d. 

Cruikshank  (George) : 
The  Comic  Almanack.  Complete  In 
Two  Series  :  The  First  from  xQss 
to  1843 ;  the  Second  from  1844  to 
1853.  A  Gathering  of  the  Best 
Humour  of  Thackeray,  Hood,  Mat- 
HBW,  Albert  Smith,  A'Beckett, 
Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  s/xw 
Woodcuts  and  Steel  Engravings  by 
Cruikshank,  Hinb,  Lamdblls,  Sac 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  two  very  thick 
volumes,  78.  6(L  each. 

The  Llfs  of  George  Crulkahank.  By 
Blanchard  Jbrrold,  Author  of 
"The  Life  of  Napoleon  III.,"  Ac. 
With  84  IllustratuMis.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  enlarged,  with  Ad- 
ditional Plates,  and  a  very  carefolly 
compiled  Bibliography.  Crown  8vo^ 
cloth  extra,  78.  od. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  A  choicely-printed 
Edition,  with  37  Woodcuts  and  Two 
Steel  Plates,  by  GEoaas  Cruik- 
shank. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  Od. 
xoo  Large  Paper  copies,  carefnllv 
printed  on  hand- made  paper,  with 
India  proofs  o  the  IIIustratioQS, 
price  368.  [In  preparation. 
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Cummin g^ln   the    Hebrides. 

By  C.  F.  Gordon  Gumming.  Author 
of  "  At  Home  in  Fiji."  With  Auto- 
type Facsimile  and  Illustrations.  Demj 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  8B.  6cL 

Ousdane.— Handbook  of  Her. 
aldpy;  with  instructions  for  Tracing 
Pedigrees  and  Decipaering  Ancient 
MSS.,  &C.  By  John  E.  Cussans. 
Entirely  New  ana  Revised  Edition, 
illustrated  with  over  400  Woodcuts 
and  Coloured  Plates.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Cy pies.— Hearts  of  Qold:    A 

Novel.  By  William  Cyplbs.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  88. 6d. 

Daniel.  —  Merrie    England    in 

the  Olden  Time.  BtGsorgb  Daniel. 
With  Illustrations  by  Robt.  Cruis. 
SHANK.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6d 

-, ! . • 

Daudet.— Port  Salvation;  or, 

The  Evangelist.  By  Alphonsb 
Daudet.  Translated  by  C.  Harry 
Meltzer.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38.6d.  [Shortly 

Davenant.  —  Wliat  sliail    my 

Son  beP  Hints  for  Parents  on  the 
Choice  of  a  Profession  or  Trade  for 
tiieir  Sons.  By  Francis  Davenant, 
M.A.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  28.  6d. 

Davles'  (Sir  John)  Complete 
Poetical  Works,  including  Psalms  I. 
to  L.  in  Verse,  and  other  hitherto  Un- 
published MSS.,  for  the  first  time 
Collected  and  Edited,  with  Memorial- 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Grosart.  D.D.  Two  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  cloth  ooards,  128. 

De  Malstre.— A  Journey  Round 

My  Room.  By  Xavier  db  Maistre. 
Translated  by  Henry  Attwbll.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  lunp,  S8.  6d. 


Dickens  (Charles\  continued— 

The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  28.  6d. 


Derwent  (Leith),  Novels  by: 

Oup  Lady  of  Tears.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  38.  61. ;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  28. 

Circe's  Lovers.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  88. 6d.  [In  preparation, 

Dickens  (Charles),  Novels  by  : 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 
Sketches  by  Boz. 
The  Pickwick  Papers. 
Oliver  Twist. 
Nicholas  Niokleby. 


The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens, 
1841-1870.  With  a  New  Bibliography, 
revised  and  enlarged.  Edited  and 
Prefaced  by  Richard  Kerke  Shep- 
herd.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Qi. 

About  England  with  DIokens.  By 
Alfred  kimicer.  With  57  Illustra- 
tions by  C.  A.  Vandbrhoof,  Alfred 
RiMMER,  and  others.  Sq.  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  108.  6d. 


Dictionaries ; 

A  Dictionary  of  Miracles :  Imitative, 
Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo^  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.    [Preparing, 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Drama :  Being 
a  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Plays, 
Playwriehts,Players,  au'l  Playhouses 
of  tne  United  Kingdom  and  America, 
from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present 
Times.  By  W.  Davenport  Adams. 
A  thick  volume,  crown  8vo,  half- 
bound,  128. 8d.  [In  preparation. 

Familiar  Allusions:  A  Handbook 
of  Miscellaneous  Information ;  in- 
cluding the  Names  of  Celebrated 
Statues,  Paintings,  Palaces,  Country 
Seats,  Ruins,  Churches,  Ships, 
Streets,  Clubs,  Natural  Curiosities, 
and  the  like.  By  Wm.  A:  Whbelbr 
and  Charles  G.  Whbelbr.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  78. 6d. 

The  Reader's  Handbook  of  Allu- 
sions, References,  Plots,  and 
Stories.  Bv  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer, 
LL.D.  laird  Edition,  revised 
throughout,  with  a  New  Appendix, 
containing  a  Complete  English  Bib- 
liography. Crown  8vo,  1,400  pages, 
cloth  extra,  78. 8d. 

Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men.  With 
Historical  and  Explanatory  Notes. 
By  Samubl  a.  Bent.  M.A.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7b.  6d. 

The  Slang  Dictionary:  Etymological, 
Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  08.  €d. 

Words,  Facts,  and  Phrues:  A  Dic- 
tionary ot  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out- 
of-the-Way  Matters.  By  Elie2BX 
Edwards.  Crown  8vo,  naif-bound, 
128. 6dL 
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Dobson  (W.  T.),  Works  by : 

Literary  Frivolities,  Fancies,  Folllesf 
and  Frolics.  Poet  8vo,  cloth  limp, 
21.  6d. 

Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eocentrl- 
cities.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  28.  60. 

Doran.  —  Memories    of    our 

Great  Towns;  with  Anecdotic  Glean- 
ings concerning  their  Worthies  and 
their  Oddities.  By  Dr.  John  Doran, 
F.S.A.  With  38  Illustrations.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7t.  6d. 

Drama,  A  Dictionary  of  the. 

Being  a  comprehensive  Guide  to  the 
Plays,  Playwrights,  Players,  and  Play- 
houses of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
America,  from  the  Earliest  to  the  Pre- 
sent Times.  By  W.  Davsnport 
Adams.  (Uniform  with  Bubwbr's 
"Reader's  Handbook.")    Crown  8to, 

Unprt 


half-bound,  128.  Od. 


rtparatioH. 


Dramatists,  The  Old.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Vignette  Por- 
traits, 6s.  per  Vol. 

Ben  Jonson's  Works.  With  Notes 
Critical  and  Ex{>lanatory,  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Memoir  by  Wm.  Gifford. 
Edited   by   Colonel    Cunningham. 


)l8. 


Three  Vo, 

Chapman'e  Works.  Complete  in 
Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the 
Plays  complete, includingthe  doubt- 
ful ones;  vol.  !(.,  the  Poems  and 
Minor  Translations,  with  an  Intro- 
ductory Essay  by  Algernon  Chas. 
Swinburne j  Vol.  III.,  the  Translar 
tkms  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Marlowe's  Works.  Including  his 
Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introduction,  by  Col.  Cunning- 
ham.   One  Vol. 

Masslngsr's  Playa  From  the  Text  of 
William  Gifford.  Edited  by  Col. 
Cunningham.    One  Vol. 

Dyer.  —  The     Folk  -  Lore     of 

Plants.  By  T.  F.  Trisblton  Dykr, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo,   cloth   extra,   81. 

[In  preparation, 

Edwards,  Betham-.  —  Felicia : 

A  Novel.  By  M.  Bbtham  •Edwards. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  iM. ; 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  81. 6d. 

Edwardes(Mrs.  A.),  Novels  by: 

A  Point  of  Honour.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Arohle  Lovell.  Post  8vo,  illust.  Ms., 
li. ;  crown  Sto,  cloth  extra,  81.  Od. 


Early  English   Poets.    Edited. 

with  Introductions  and  Annotations, 
by  Rev.  A.  B.Grosart,  D.D.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  boards,  6b.  per  Volume. 

letcher's  (Giles,    B.D.J   Connplete 
Poems.     One  VoL 

Davies'      (Sir      John)      Complete 
Poetical  Worke.    Two  Vols. 

Herrlok's    (Robert)  Contplete   Col- 
lected Poems.    Three  Vols. 

Sidney 'e     (Sir     Philip)    Complete 
Poetical  Works.    Three  Vols. 


Herbert  ( Lord)  of  Cherbury's  Poems. 
Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  J. 
Churton  Collins.  Crown  8vo, 
parchment,  9b. 

Eggleston.— Roxy:  ANoveL  By 
Edward  Eggleston.  Post  8vo,  fllust. 
boards,  Si. ;  cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  81.  ML 

Emanuel.— On  Diamonds  and 

Precloue stones:  their  History, Value, 
and  Properties ;  with  Simple  Tests  for 
ascertaining  their  Reality.  By  Harry 
Emanubl,  r.R.G.S.  With  numeroos 
Illustrations,  tinted  and  plain.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  ^ 

Englishman's  House,  The:  A 

Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in 
Selecting  or  Building  a  House,  wuh 
full  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  Ac. 
By  C  J.  RicHARDSO.H.  Third  Edition. 
With  nearly  600  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,    cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

Ewald  (Alex.  CharleSi  F.S.A.), 

Works  by: 
Stories   ft*om   the    State    Papers 
With  an  Autotype  Facsimile.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6i. 

The  LIfiB  and  Tlmee  of  Prince 
Charles  Stuart,  Count  of  Albany, 
commonly  called  the  Young  Pre- 
tender. From  the  State  Papers  and 
other  Sources.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  a  Portrait,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7i.  8d. 

Eyes,  The. — How  to  Use  our 

Eyes,  and  How  to  Preserve  Them.  By 
John  Browning,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.    With 

J 7  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth, 
8. 8d. 

FalPholt.— Tobacco :  Its  His- 
tory and  Associations;  with  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Plant  and  its  Manu- 
facture, and  its  Modes  of  Use  in  all 
Agee  and  Countries.  By  F.  W.  Fair- 
HOLT,  F.S.A.  With  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece and  upwards  of  xoo  inosti«> 
DODs  bv  the  Author.  Crown  8v9^  doti) 
extra,  w. 
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ramillar  Allusions:  A  Hand- 
book of  Miscellaneous  Informatioii: 
including  the  Names  of  Celebrated 
Statues,  Paintings,  Palaces,  Country 
Seats,  Ruins,  Churches,  Shif«,  Streets, 
Clubs,  Natural  Curiosities,  and  the 
like.  Bv  William  A.  Wreblkr, 
Author  of'*  Noted  Names  of  Fiction ; " 
and  Charles  G.  Whebler.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  Od. 

Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by  : 

The  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle : 
Lectures  delivered  before  a  JuTonile 
Audience  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Edited  by  William  Crookbs,  F.CS. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous 
Illustrations,  4a.  6d. 

On  the  Various  Fopoes  of  Nature, 
and  their  Relations  to  each  other: 
Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 
Audience  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Edited  by  William  Crookbs,  F.CS. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous 
Illustration^  4b.  6d. 

Fin-Bee  — The   Cupboard 

Papers:  Observations  on  the  Art  of 
Living  and  Dining.  By  Fin-Bbc.  Post 
8vo,  doth  limp,  8b.  6d. 

Fitzgerald  (Percy),  Wori<8  by : 

The  Recreations  of  a  Literary  Man ; 
or,  Does  Writing  Pay?  With  Re- 
collections of  some  Literary  Men, 
and  a  View  of  a  Literary  Man's 
Working  Life.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  6b. 

The  World  Behind  the  Scenes. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Bb.  6d. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2b.  each. 
Bella  Donna. 
Never  Forgotten. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tlllotson. 
Polly. 
Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 

Fletcher's  (Giles,   B.D.)  Com- 

Elete  Poems:  Christ's  Victorie  in 
[eaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth. 
Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  ana 
Minor  Poems.  With  Memorial-Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A. 
B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Crown  8yo,  cloth 
boards,  8b. 

Fonblanque.— Filthy  Lucre  :  A 

Novel.    By  Albany  db  Fonblanque. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Sb. 


Francilion  (R.  E.),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extrs^  8b.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illust  boards,  SB.  each. 

Olympia. 

Queen  Cophetua. 

One  by  One. 

Esther's  Qlove.  Fcap.  8vo,  picture 
cover,  iB. 

French  Literature,  History  of. 

By  Hbnry  Van  Laun.  Complete  in 
3  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  d.  bds.,  7b.  ed.  each. 

Frost  (Thomas),  Works  by : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s.  Sd.  each. 
CIrous  Life  and  Circus  Celebrltlee. 
The  Lives  of  the  CoiVurere. 
The  Old   Showmen    and   the  Old 
London  Falre. 

Fry. — Royal  Guide  to  the  Lon- 
don Charities,  1888-^.  By  Hbrbbrt 
Fry.  Showing,  in  al]^al>etical  order, 
their  Name,  Date  of  Foundation,  Ad- 
dress, Objects,  Annual  Income,  Chief 
Officials,  Ac,  Published  Annually. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ll.  8d. 

Qardening  Boolts: 

A  Year's  Work  in  Garden  and  Qreen- 
house:  Practical  Advice  to  Amateur 
Gardeners  as  to  the  Management  of 
the  Flower,Fniit,  and  Frame  Garden. 
By  George  Glbnny.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  28. 6d. 

Our  Kitchen  Garden  The  Plants  we 
Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them. 
By  ToM  Terrold.  Author  of  "  The 
Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent,"  &c. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2b.  6d. 

Household  Horticulture:  A  Gossip 
about  Flowers.  ByTou  and  Jane 
Jerrold.  Illustrated.  Post  ftvo, 
cloth  limp,  2b.  6d. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
By  ToM  Jerrold.  Fcap.  8vo.  illus- 
trated cover.  Is. ;  cloth  hmp.  Ib.  6d. 

My  Garden  Wild,  and  What  I  Grew 
there.  By  Francis  Georob  Hbath. 
Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  68. ;  gilt  edges,  68. 

Qentleman's  Magazine  (The) 

for  1883.  One  Shilling  Monthly. 
"The  New  Abelard,"  Robert  Bu- 
chanan's New  Serial  Story,  was  begun 
in  the  January  Number.  "Solenoe 
Notee,'^  by  W.  Mattieu  Williams, 
F.R. A.S. ,  IS  aJso  continued  monthly. 

•*•  Now  ready,  the  Volume  for  January 
to  June,  1883^  doth  extra^  price  8b.  6d. ; 
Cases  for  binitng^  2b.  each. 

Gentleman's     Annual    (The). 

Christmas.  1888.  Containing  Two 
Complete  Novels  by  Percy  Fit2- 
GERALD  and  Mrs.  Alexander.  Demy 
8vo,  illominated  cover,  i5.  [Preparing, 
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Qarrett.— The  Capel  QIpIs:  A 

Novel.  By  Edward  Garrett.  Post 
8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2i. ;  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  Ss.  6d. 

German  Popular  Stories.  Col- 
lected by  the  Brothers  Gkimm,  and 
Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.  Edited, 
with  an  Intrddnction,  by  John  Rusun. 
With  aa  Illastrations  on  Steel  by 
Gborob  Cruikshank.  Sqnare  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6fe.  60.    gilt  edges,  7b.  M. 

Gibbon  (Charles),  Novels  by  : 

Bach  in  crown  8yo,  cloth  extra,  8f .  6d.; 
or  post  8to,  Ulastrated  boards,  SH. 
Robin  Gray. 
Fop  Lack  of  Qold. 
What  will  the  WoHd  SayP 
In  Honour  Bound. 
In  Love  and  War. 
Fop  the  King. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow 
In  Past  urea  Oreen. 

Post  Svo,  Ulastrated  boards,  2s. 
The  Dead  Heart. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  8s.  6d.  each. 
The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 
The  Qolden  Shaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 

FancyFree.     Three   Vols.,  crown 
8vo,  Sis.  61.  {In  the  press, 

Gilbert  (William),  Novels  by : 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Dr.  Austin's  Quests. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 
James  Duke,  Costermonger. 


Gilbert  (W.  S.),  Original  Plays 

by:  In  Two  Series,  each  complete  in 
itself,  price  2s.  6d.  each.  First  Sbries 
conUins  The  Wicked  World— Pyrapa- 
lion  and  G  alatea  —  Charity  —  The 
Princess— The  Palace  of  Truth— Trial 
by  Junr.  The  Sscond  Series  con- 
tains Broken  Hearts  —  Engaeed  — 
Sweethearts— Gretchen—DanTDruce 
—Tom  Cobb— H. M.S.  Pinafore— The 
.    Sorcerer— The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

Glenny.— A   Year's   Work    In 

Garden  and  Greenhouse:  Practical 
Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to 
the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit, 
and  Frame  Garden.  By  Oeorgb 
Glenny.    Post  Svo,  cloth  lunp,  28.  6d. 


Godwin. — Lives  of  the  Necpo. 

manoers.       By   Wiluam     Goowik. 
Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Golden   Library,  The: 

Square  x6mo  (Tauchnitz  sixe),  cloth 
limp,  28.  per  volume. 

Bayard  Taylor's  Diversions  of  the 
Echo  Club. 

Bennett's  (Dr.  W.  C.)  Ballad  Histofy 
of  England. 

Bennett's  (Dr.  W.  C.)  Songs  flM* 
Sailors. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

Godwin's  (William)  Lives  of  the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes's  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table.  With  an  Introduction 
by  G.  a.  Sala. 

Holmes's  Professor  at  the  Brealc 
fast  Table. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities.  Com- 
plete.   All  the  original  Illustrations. 

Irvlng's  (Washington)  Tales  of  a 
Traveller. 

Irvlng's  (Washington)  Tales  of  the 
Alhambra. 

Jesse's  (Edward)  Soenes  and  Oo> 
ou  pat  ions  of  a  Country  Life. 

Lamb's  Essays  of  Ella.  Both  Series 
Complete  in  One  Vol. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Essays:  A  Tale  for  a 
Chimney  Comer,  and  other  Pieces. 
With  Portrait,  and  Introduction  by 
Edmund  Olubr. 

Mallorys  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 
d'Arthur:  The  Stories  of  King 
Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table.  Edited  by  B.  Mokt- 
ooiCBRiB  Ranking. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.  A  New 
Translation,  with  Historical  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,byT.M*CuB,D.D. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.    Complete. 

Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  and  Moral 
Reflections.  With  Notes,  and  In- 
troductory Essay  by  Saintk-Bsuvs. 

St.  Pierre's  Paul  and  Virginia,  and 
The  Indian  Cottage.  Edited,  with 
Life,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Clarkb. 

Shelley's  Early  Poems,  cuid  Queen 
Mab.   With  Essay  by  Lbigb  Hunt. 

Shelley's  Later  Poeme:  Laon  and 
Cythna,  &c. 

Shelley's  Posthumous  Poeme,  the 
Shelley  Papers,  &c 

Shelley's  Proee  WoHcsl  Including  A 

Refutation  of  Deism,  zastrosBi,  St. 

Irvyne,  &c. 
White's    Natural   History  of   8el- 

borne.    Edited,  with  Additiona,  by 

Thomas  Bbo^icn,  F.L.S. 
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Golden  Treasury  of  Thought, 

The:  An  ENCvcLOPiCDiA  of  Quota- 
tions from  Writers  of  all  Times  and 
Countries.  Selected  and  Edited  bv 
Thbodorb  Taylor.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt  and  gilt  edges,  7S.  6d. 


Gordon    Gumming. —  In    the 

Hebpides.  By  C.  F.  Gordon  Cuuming, 
Author  of  "At  Home  in  Fiji."  With 
Autotype  Facsimile  and  numerous 
full-page  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  8i.  fid. 

Graham.  — -  The    Professor's 

Wife :  A  Storjr.  By  Leonard  Graham. 
Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover.  Is.;  cloth 
extra,  Is.  6d. 


Greeks  and  Romans,  The  Life 

of  the,  Described  from  Antique  Menu- 
ments.  By  Ernst  Guhi.  and  W. 
KoNKR.  Translated  from  the  Third 
German  Edition,  and  Edited  by  Dr. 
F.  HuEPFER.  With  M$  Illustrations. 
New  and  Cheaper  Eaition,  demy  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Greenwood  (James),Works  by: 

The  Wilds  of  London.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  89.  6d. 

Low-Life  Doepe :  An  Account  of  the 
Strange  Fish  to  be  Found  There. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6d. 

Dick  Temple:  A  Novel.  Post  8vo, 
iHustrated  boards,  2s. 

Guyot.-— The  Earth  and  Man  ; 

or.  Physical  Geographv  in  its  relation 
to  the  History  of  Mankind.  By 
Arnold  Guyot.  With  Additions  by 
Professors  Agassiz,  Pierce,  and  Gray; 
12  Maps  and  Engravings  on  Steel, 
some  Coloured,  and  copious  Index. 
Crown  8vo,  dotn  extra,  gut,  4b.  6d. 

Hair  (The):  Its  Treatment  in 
Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  T. 
PiNcus.    Crown  8vo,  Is. }  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Hake  (Dr.  Thomas   Gordon), 

Poems  by: 
Maiden   Ecstasy.     Small  4to,  cloth 
extra,  88. 

New  Symbols.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  8s. 

Legends  of  the  IVIomow.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6a. 

The  Serpent  Play.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  Of. 


Half-Hours  with  Foreign  Nov. 

el  lets.  With  Notices  of  their  Lives 
and  Writings.  By  Hbx.bn  and  Alice 
ZiMUERN.  A  New  Edition.  Two  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  128. 

Hall.— Sketches  of  Irish  Cha- 
racter. Bv  Mrs.  S.  C  Hall.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and 
Wood  by  Maclise,  Gilbert,  Harvey, 
and  G.  Cruiksmank.  Medium  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt,  78.  Sd. 

Halllday.^Every-day  Papers. 

By  Andrew  Hallidat.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  28. 

Handwriting,  The  Philosophy 

of.  With  over  loo  Facsimiles  and  Ex- 
planatory Text.  By  Don  Felix  oe 
Salamanca.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,S8. 6d. 


Hanky-Panl<y :   A  Collection  of 


hjw: 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
48.  Cd. 

Hardy   (l^dy  DufTiis).  —  Paul 

Wynter'e  Sacrifice:  A  Story.  By 
Lady  Dutfus  Hardy.  Post  8vo,  illust 
boards,  88. 

Hardy  (Thomas).— Under  the 

Greenwood  Tree.  By  Thomas  Hardy, 
Author  of  *'Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd.'*  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
88. 6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 

Hawels  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Works  by : 

The  Art  of  Dress.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Small  8vo,  ilhistrated 
cover,  18. ;  cloth  limp.  Is.  Sd. 

The  Art  of  Beauty.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
with  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  II* 
lustrations,  88. 

The  Art  of  Decoration.  Square  8vo, 
handsomely  bound  and  profusely 
lUnstrated,  108. 6d. 

Chauoer  for  Children:  A  Golden 
Kev.  With  Eight  Coloured  Pictures 
ana  numerous  Woodcuts.  New 
Edition,  small  4to,  cloth  extra,  68. 

Chauoer  for  Schools.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  28.  6d. 

Hawels  (Rev.  H.  R.).— Amerioan 

Humorists.  Includmg  Washihgton 
Irving,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Tames  Russell  Lowell,  Artbmus 
Waxd,Mare  Twain,  and  Bret  Hartb. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Hawbis,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo^  cloth  extra,  68. 
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Hawthorne  (Julian),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra.  Si.  6<L  each ; 
post  8to,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 

Qarth. 

Ellio«  Quantlh. 

Sebaatlan  Stroma. 

Mra.  Qalnabopough'a  Diamonds. 
Fcap.  8vo,  illustrated  cover,  ll. ; 
doth  extra,  Si.  6d. 

PHnoe  Sai«nra  WHb.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  St.  6d. 

Duat:  A  Novel.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  U.  (ML 

Fortuna'a  Fool.  Three  Vols.,  crown 
8vo,  Sit.  6d.  IShortly. 

Heath  (F.  Q.).  -—  My  Garden 

wild,  and  What  I  Grew  There.  By 
Fkamcis  Gborgb  Hkath,  Author  of 
"  The  Fern  World,"  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. ;  cloth  gilt,  and  gilt 
edges,  Ob. 

Helps  (Sir  Arthur),  Worlcs  by : 

Animala  and  thaii*  Maaters.  Poet 
SvQ,  cloth  limp.  Si.  6d. 

Soolal  Ppmmipo.  Post  8 vo,  doth  limp, 
Si.  6d. 

Ivan  do  Biran :  A  Novel.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra.  Si.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated  boards.  Si. 

Heptalogia    (The);     or.    The 

Seven  against  Sense.  A  Cap  with 
Seven  Bdls.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6i. 

Herbert.— The  Poems  of  Lord 

Herbert  of  Cherbury.  Edited,  with 
an  Introduction,  by  J.  Churton 
Collins.  Crown  8vo,  bound  in  parch- 
ment, (to. 

Herrick's  (Robert)  Hesperldes, 

Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete  Col- 
lected Poems.  With  Memorial-Intro- 
duction and  Notes  bv  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart.  D.D.,  Steel  Portrait.  Index 
of  First  Lines,  and  Glossarial  Index, 
ftc.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  doth 
boards,  18i. 

Hesse  -  Wartegg       (Chevalier 

Ernat  vonX  Worka  by : 
Tunia:  The  Land  and  the  People. 
With  aa  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo, 
doth  extra.  Si.  6d. 

The  New  SouthWeat:  Travelling 
Sketches  from  Kansas,  New  Mexico, 
Arixena,  and  Northern  Mexico. 
With  xoo  fine  Illustrations  and  3 
Maps,  D^my  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
lU.  lln  prtpartttion. 


Hind  ley  (Charles),  Works  by : 

Crown  8vo^  doth  extra.  Si.  6d.  each# 

Tavern  Aneodotea  and  Saylnga :  In- 
dudins  the  Origin  of  Signs,  and 
Reminiscences  connected  with 
Taverns,  Coffee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c. 
With  Illustrations. 

The  LIfb  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap 
Jaok.  By  One  of  the  Fraternity. 
Edited  by  Csarlbs  Hiitdlxy. 

Holmes(OliverWendell),Work8 

by: 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfkat- 
Table.  Illustrated  by  J.  Gordou 
Thomson.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp. 
Si.  Od.^  another  Edition  in  smaller 
type,  with  an  Introduction  by  G.  A. 
Saul.    Post  8vo,  doth  limp,  a. 

Th«  Profeeaor  at  the  Breakfkat- 
Table ;  with  the  Story  of  Iris.  Post 
8vo,  doth  limp,  2i. 

Holmes.  —  The     Science     of 


Voice  Production  and  Voloe 
vatlon:  A  Popular  Manual  for  the 
Use  of  Speakers  and  Singers.  By 
GoRDOM  HoLicKS,  M.D.  Crown  8vo. 
doth  limp,  with  lUuatrations,  Si.  6d. 


Hood  (Thomas): 

Hood'a  Choice  Worka,  in  Prose  aad 
Verse.  Including  the  Cream  of  the 
Comic  Annuals.  With  Life  of  the 
Author,  Portrait,  and  aoo  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vQ,  cloth  extra,  7i.  Sd. 

Hood'a  Whima  and  Oddltlea.  Com- 
plete. With  all  the  orimnal  lUus- 
trationa.    Poet  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2i. 

Hood  (Tom),  Works  by: 

From  Nowhere  to  the  North  Pole: 
A  Noah's  ArktDological  Narrative. 
With  as  Illustrations  by  W.  Bkuk- 
TOM  and  E.  C  Barnbs.  Square 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edgea,  01. 

A  Qolden  Heart :  A  Novd.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2i. 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Hu- 

moroua  Workai  including  his  Ludi- 
crous Adventures,  Boos  Mots,  Puna  and 
Hoaxes.  With  a  New  Life  of  the 
Author,  Portraits,  Pacsimilea,  aad 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  doth  extra, 
gUt,7i.gd. 

Horne.— Orion  :  An  Epic  Poem, 
in  Three  Books.  By  Richard  Hkk* 
oiST  HoRNB.  With  Photographic 
Portrait  from  a  Medallion  by  Suir- 
MKRS.  Tenth  Edition,  crown  8vc^ 
cloth  extra,  7|. 
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Howell.— Conflicts  of  Capital 

and  Labour,  Historicallf  and  Eco- 
nomically considered:  Being  a  His- 
tory  and  Review  of  the  Trade  Unions 
of  Great  Britain^  showing  their  Origin, 
Progress,  Constitution,  and  Objects,  in 
their  Political,  Social,  Economical, 
and  Industrial  Aspects.  By  Gborgb 
HowBLL.      Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 

Ti.fla. 

Hugo.  —  The  Hunchback  of 
Notre  Dame.  By  Victor  Hugo. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ai. 

Hunt.— Essays  by  Leigh  Hunt. 

A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Comer,  and 
other  Pieces.  With  Portrait  and  In- 
troduction by  Edmund  Ollier.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  28. 

Hunt  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Novels  by: 
Thornlcroft's  Model.    Crown    8vo, 
cloth  extra,  8s.  6d.;  post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  28. 
The  Leaden  Casket.     Crown  Svo, 
cloth   extra.  88.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boaraa,  28.  „ 
Self-Condemned.    Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  3b.  6d. [Shortly. 

Ingelow.— Fated  to  be  Free :  A 

Novel.  By  Jeam  Ihgelow.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  28.  6d.;  post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  28. 

Irving  (Henry).— The  Paradox 

of  Acting.  Translated,  with  Annota- 
tions, from  Diderot's  "Le  Paradoxe 
sur  le  Comidien,"  by  Walter  Her- 
RiES  Pollock.  With  a  Preface  by 
Hbnry  Irving.  Crown  Svo,  in  parch- 
ment,  4b.  6d. 

Irving  (Washlngton),Works  by: 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  28.  each. 
Tales  of  a  Traveller. 
Tales  of  the  Alhambra. 

James.— Confidence :  A  Novel. 

By  Henry  James,  Jun.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  38.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  lUus- 
trated  boards,  28. 

Janvier.— Practical   Keramics 

for  students.  By  Catherine  A. 
Janvier.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Jay  (Harriett),  Novels  by.  Each 

crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  or  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 

The  Dark  Colleen. 

The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

JefTeries.— Nature  near  Lon- 
don. By  Richard  Jefferies,  Author 
of  "The  Gamekeeper  at  Home." 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  08, 


Jennings  (H.  JA-^Curloslties 

of  Criticism.  By  Henry  J.  Jennings. 
Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  28. 6d. 

Jennings     (Hargrave).  —  The 

Roeicruclans :  Their  Rites  and  Mys- 
teries. With  Chapters  on  the  Ancient 
Fire  and  Serpent  Worshippers.  Bv 
Hargrave  Jennings.  With  Five  full- 
page  Plates  and  upwards  of  300  Illus- 
trations. A  New  Edition,  crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  78.  Sd.  

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by: 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
By  Tom  Jerrold.  Fcap.  Svo,  illus- 
trated cover,  l8. ;  cloth  limp.  Is.  6d. 

Household  Horticulture:  A  Gossip 
about  Flowers.  By  Tom  and  Jane 
Jerrold.  Illustrated.  Post  Svo, 
cloth  limp,  28.  6d. 

Our  Kitchen  Garden:  The  Plants 
we  Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them. 
By  Tom  Jerrold.  Post  Svo,  cloth 
limp,  28. 6d. ^^ 

Jesse. — Scenes  and  Occupa- 
tions of  a  Country  Life.  By  Edward 
Jesse.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  28. 

Jones  (William,  F.8.A.),  Works 

by: 
FInger-RIng    Lore:    Historical,    Le- 
gendary, and  Anecdotal.    With  over 
200  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  78.  6d. 

Credulities,  Past  and  Present;  in- 
cluding the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners, 
Talismans,  Word  and  Letter  Divina- 
tion, Exorcising  and  Blessing  of 
Animals,  Birds,  Eggs,  Luck,  &c. 
With  an  Etched  Frontispiece.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  78. 6d. 

Crowns  and  Coronatlone :  A  History 
of  Regalia  iu  all  Times  and  Coun- 
tries. With  One  Hundre  Illus- 
trations. Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
7b.  6d. 


Jensen's  (Ben)   Works.    With 

Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 
a  Biographical  Memoir  by  Wiluam 
Gifford.  Edited  by  Colonel  Cum- 
NiKGHAu.  Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  188. ;  or  separately,  68.  per 
Volume.  

Josephus.TheCompleteWorks 

of.  Translated  by  Whiston.  Con- 
taining both  **  The  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews'^^and  "The  Wars  of  the  Jews." 
Two  Vols.,  Svo,  with  sa  Illustrations 
and  Maps,  cloth  eztra,^lt,  148. 
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Kavanai^h The  Pearl  Foun- 

tain,  and  other  Fairy  Stories.  By 
Bridget  and  Julia  Kavanagh.  With 
Thirty  Illustrations  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 
Small  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  Gs. 

Kempt.— Pencil    and  Palette: 

Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists.  By 
Robert  Kempt.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp, 

ag.cd. 

Klngsley  (Henry),  Novels  by: 

Each  crovni  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; 
or  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  SB. 

Ookshott  Castle. 
Number  Seventeen. 

Lamb  (Charles) : 

Mary  and  Charies  Lamb:  Their 
PoemS|  Letters,  and  Remains.  With 
Reminiscences  and  Notes  by  W. 
Carbw  Hazlitt.  With  Hancock's 
Portrait  of  the  Essayist,  Facsimiles 
of  the  Title-pages  of  the  rare  First 
Editions  of  Lamb's  and  Coleridge's 
Works,  and  nnmerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  10b.  6d. 

Lamb's  Complete  Works,  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  reprinted  from  the  Ori- 

ginal  Editions,  "^with  many  Pieces 
itherto  unpublished.  Edited,  with 
Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  H. 
Shepherd.  With  Two  Portraits  and 
Facsimile  of  a  Page  of  the  "  Essay 
on  Roast  Pig.*'  Crown  Svo,  clotn 
extra,  78. 6d. 

The  Essays  of  Ella.  Complete  Edi- 
tion.   Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  8s. 

Poetry  for  Children,  and  ^Prince 
Dorus.  By  Charles  Lamb.'  Care- 
fully Reprinted  from  unique  copies. 
Small  Svo,  cloth  extra,  68. 

Lares  and  Penates;   or.  The 

Background  of  Life.  By  Florbncs 
Caddy.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ob. 

Lanes  Arabian  Nights,  &c. : 

The  Thousand   and   One   Nights: 

commonly  called,  in  England,  "  Thb 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments." A  New  Translation  from 
the  Arabic,  with  copious  Notes,  by 
Edward  William  Lank.  Illustrated 
by  many  hundred  Engravings  on 
Wood,  from  Original  Designs  by 
Wm.  Harvey.  A  New  Edition,  from 
a  Copv  annotated  by  the  Translator, 
edited  by  his  Nephew,  Edward 
Stanley  Pools,  with  a  Preface  by 
Stanley  Lane-Poolb.  Three  Vols., 
demx  Svo.  cloth  extra^  7f .  64.  each. 


Lane's  Arabian  Nights,  dca : 

Arabian  Society  In  the  Middle  Ages: 
Studies  from  "  The  Thousand  end 
One  Nights."  By  Edward  Wxllum 
L.ANB,  Author  of  "The  Modem 
Egyptians,"  &c.  Edited  by  Stanley 
Lame-Pools.  Crown  8vo, cloth  extra, 

Larwood  (Jacob),  Works  by : 

The  story  of  the    London  PiaHca 

With  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. 

Clerical  Anecdotes.  Post  Svo,  cloth 
limp,  8s.  6d. 

Forensic  Anecdotes  Post  Svo,  doth 
limp,  SB.  6d. 

Theatrical  Anecdotes.  Post  Svo,  cloth 
limp,  2b.  6d. 

Leigh  (Henry  S.),  Works  by: 

Carols  of  Cockayne.  Witfanumerons 
Illustrations.  Post  Svo,  cloth  limp, 
88.61. 

Jeux  d'Esprlt.  Collected  and  Edited 
by  Hbnry  S.  Leigh.  Post  Svo,  cloth 
limp  28.  6d. 

Life  in  London ;  or,  The  Hiatorf 

of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian 
Tom.  With  the  whole  of  Cruik* 
shank's  Illustrations,  in  Colours,  after 
the  Originals.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
78.  6d. 

Linton  (E.  Lynn),  Works  by  : 

witch  Stories.  Post  Svo,  cloth  limp, 
88.  6d. 

The  True  Story  of  Joshua  Davidson 
Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2b.  Sd. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3l.  Sd.  each ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards.  Si. 

Patrloia  Kemball. 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  EXindaa. 

The  WoHd  Well  Lost. 

Under  which  Lord  ? 

With  a  Silken  Thread. 

The  Rel>el  of  the  Family. 

"  My  Love  ! " 


lone.   Three  Vols. ,  crown  Svo,  Sit.  Od. 
ISkorUy. 

Locks  and  Keys. — On  the  De- 
velopment and  Distribution  of  Prinu- 
tive  Locks  and  Keys.  By  Lieut-Gen. 
PiTT-RivBRS,  P.R.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Demy  4to,  half  Hos- 
bnr^he,  les* 
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Longfellow: 

Lonffel low's  Complete  Ppom  Works. 
Indading  "Outre  Mer."  *' Hyper- 
ioD,"  "Kavanagh/'  **TbePoeUand 
Poetry  of  Europe,"  and  "  Driftwood.*' 
With  Portrait  and  Illustrations  by 
Valentine  Bromley.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7b.  6d. 

Lonjtfsilow's  Poetioai  Works.  Care- 
folly  Reprinted  from  the  Original 
Editions.  With  numerous  fine  Illus- 
trations on  Steel  and  Wood.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra.  73.  6d. 

Lucy.— Gideon  Fleyce:  A  Novel. 

By  HxNKY  W.  Lucy.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra.  8b.  8d. 

Lunatio  Asylum,  My  Experi- 
ences In  a.  By  A  Sane  Patient. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  5a. 

Lusiad     (The)    of    Camoens. 

Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  Robert  Ffrench  Duff. 
Demy  8vo,  with  Fourteen  full-page 
Plates,  cloth  boards,  188. 

McCarthy  (Justin,  M. P.), Works 

by: 
A  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  from 
the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  General  Election  of  1880.  Four 
Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  128. 
each. — Also  a  Popular  Edition,  in 
Four  Vols,  crown  8yo,  cloth  extra, 
68.  each. 

A  Short  History  of  Our  Own  Times. 
One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
ei.  [.Shortly. 

History  of  the  Four  Georges.  Four 
Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  128. 
each.  [fn  preparation. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6d.  each 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

The  Waterdale  (leigh hours. 

My  Enemy's  Daughter. 

A  Fair  Saxon. 

LInley  Rochford 

Miss  MIsanthropa 

Donna  Quixote. 

The  Comet  of  a  Season.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  88.  6d. 

Maid  of  Athene.  With  12  Illustra- 
tions by  F.  Barnard.  3  vols., crown 
8vo,  8l8.  8d. [Shortly, 

McCarthy  (Justin  H.),  Works 

by: 
Seraplon,  and  other  Poems.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  88. 
An  Outline  of  the  HIetory  of  Ireland. 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Pre- 
-    sent  Day.    Cr.  8vo,  l8. ;  cloth,  18. 8d. 


MacDonatd    (George,     LL.D.), 

Worke  by : 

The  Princess  and  Curdle.  With  ix 
Illustrations  by  1  aues  Allen.  Small 
crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  68. 

QuttaPeroha  Willie,  the  Working 
Genius.  With  9  Illustrations  bv 
Arthur  HuoHES.  Square  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  38.  6d. 

Paul  Faber,  Surgeon.  With  a  Fron- 
tispiece by  J.  £.  MiLLAis.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  38.  3d.;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  28. 

Thomas  WIngfold,  Curate.  With  a 
Frontispiece  bv  C.  J.  Staniland. 
(>own  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38. 6d. ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 

Macdonell.— Quaker  Cousins: 

A  Novel.  Br  Agnes  Macdonbll. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6d. ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 

Macgregor.  —  Pastimes    and 

Playere.  Notes  on  Popular  Games., 
By  Robert  Macgregor.  Post  8vOy 
cloth  limp,  28.  ed. ^^ 

Macllse  Portrait-Gallery  (The) 

of  Illustrious  Literary  Characters;, 
with  Memoirs— Biographical,  Critical, 
Bibliographical,  and  Anecdotal— illus- 
trative of  the  Literature  of  the  former 
half  of  the  Present  Century.  By 
William  Bates,  B.A.  With  85  Por- 
traits printed  on  an  India  Tint.  Crown 
8vo,  Cloth  extra,  78. 6d. 

Macquoid  (Mrs.),  Works  by:  -% 

In  the  Ardennes.  With  50  fine  Illus- 
trations by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 
Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  108.  dd. 

Pictures  and  Legende  firom  Nor* 
mandy  and  Brittany.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations  by  Thomas  R. 
Macquoid.  Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
108.  6d. 

Through  Normandy.  With  90  Illus- 
trations by  T.  R.  Macquoid.  Square 
8to,  cloth  extra,  78.  6a. 

Through  Brittany.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 
Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78. 6d. 

About  Yorkshire.  With  67  Illustra- 
tions by  T.  R.  Wacqvoid,  Engraved 
by  Swain.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
108.  8d. 

The  Evil  Eye,  and  other  Stories. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  88.  6d. ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 

Lost  Rose,  and  other  Stories.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth  extra,  38.  Sd. ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  28. 


I6 
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Mackay. — Interludes  and  Un- 
dertones :  Poema  of  the  End  of  Lifie. 
By  Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  [In  ihepress. 

Maglcian'8  Own  Book  TThe): 

Performances  with  Cajps  ana  Balls, 
Eg^  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All 
from  actual  Experience.  Edited  by 
W.  H.  Crem BR.  With  aoo  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4i.  6d. 

Maglo  No  Mystery :  Tricks  with 

Cards,  Dice,  Balls.  &c.,  with  fully 
descriptive  Directions;  the  Art  of 
Secret  Writing ;  Training  of  Perform- 
ing Animals,  ftc  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  many  Illustrations. 
Crown  Sto^  cloth  extra,  4b.  6d. 

Magna  Charta.  An  exact  Fac- 
simile of  the  Original  in  the  British 
Museum,  printed  on  fine  plate  paper, 
3  feet  by  2  feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals 
emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours. 
Price  6i. 

Mallock  (W.  H.),  Works  by: 

The  New  Republic ;  or, Culture,  Faith 
and  Philosophy  in  an  English  Country 
House.  Post  ovo,  cloth  limp,  2l.  6d. ; 
Cheap  Edition,  illustrated  boards,  28. 

The  New  Paul  and  Viptflnia ;  or.  Posi- 
tivism on  an  Island.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  28.  ed. 

Poems.  Small  ^to,  bound  in  parch- 
ment, 8b. 

Is  Life  worth  Living  P  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  Ob. 

Mallory's  i^lr  'Thomas)  Mort 

d'Arthup :  The  Stories  of  King  Arthur 
and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
Edited  by  B.  Montoouxrib  Ram  kino. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  28. 

Marlowe's    Works.     Including 

his  Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introduction,  by  Col.  Cunnino- 
HAM.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  68. 

Marryat  (Florence),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8b.  6d.  each ;  or, 
post  8to,  illustrated  boards,  2b. 

Open!  Sesame! 

Written  In  Fira. 


Mark  Twain,  Works  by: 

The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain. 
Revised  and  Corrected  throughout  by 
the  Author.  With  Life,  Portrait,  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8to, 
cloth  extra,  7b.  6d. 

The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 
With  xoo  Illustrations.  Small  Bvo, 
cloth  extra.  In.  6d.  Cheap  Editxok, 
illust  rated  boards,  2b. 

An  Idle  Exourslon,and  other  Sketches. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2b. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.  W  th 
nearly  aoo  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  78.  GA. 

The  Innocents  Abroad ;  or.  The  New 
Pilgrim's  Progress :  Being  some  Ac- 
count of  the  Steamship  "  Quaker 
City's  *•  Pleasure  Excursion  to 
Europe  and  the  Holy  Land.  With 
234  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  78. 6d.  Cheap  Edition  (under 
the  title  of*  Mark  Twain's  Plkascrs 
Trip  **),  post  8vo,  illust.  boards, -2b. 

A  Tramp  Abroad.  With  314  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7b.  6d. 

The  Stolen  White  Elephant,  &c. 
Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  68. 

Lifs  on  the  MIseleelppl.  With  aboot 
300  Original  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7b.  Od. 


Post  Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 
A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 
A  Little  Stepson. 
Fighting  the  Air. 


Massinger's  Plays.     From  the 

Text  of  William  Gifford.  Edited 
by  Col.  CuNNiMGBAU.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  8b. 

Mayhew. — London  Characters 

and  the  Humorous  Side  of  London 
Life.  By  Henry  Mayhew.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8¥o, 
cloth  extra,  Sb.  6d. 

Mayfair  Library,  The: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2b.  8d.  per  \  dnme. 

A  Journey  Round  My  Room.  By 
Xavibr  de  Maistrx.  Translated 
by  Henry  Attwell. 

LatterDay  Lyrics.  Edited  by  W. 
Davenport  Adams. 

Quips  and  Quidditiea  Selected  by 
W.  Davenport  Adams. 

The  Agony  Column  of  "The  Times," 
from  1800  to  1870.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Alice  Clay. 

Balzac's  "Comedie  Humaine"  and 
its  Author.  With  Translations  by 
H.  H.  Walker. 

Melancholy  Anatomised :  A  Popular 
Abridgment  of  "Burton's  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy." 

Gastronomy  as  a  Fine  Art.  Bj 
Brillat-Savarin. 
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Maypair  Library,  continiud^ 

The  Speeches  of  Chariee  DIckene. 

Literary  Frivolities.  Fancies,  Follies, 
and  Frolics.    By  W.  T.  Dobson. 

Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentrici- 
ties. Selected  and  Edited  bj  W.  T. 
Dobson. 

The  Cupk>oard  Papers.    By  Fim^Bbc. 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert. 
First  Skrizs.  Containing:  The 
Wicked  World  —  Pygmalion  and 
Galatea— Charity  —  The  Princess — 
The  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jury. 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert. 
Sbcono  Series.  Containing :  Broken 
Hearts  —  Engaged  —  Sweethearts— 
Gretchen— Dan  il  Druce — ^Tom  Cobb 
— H.M.S.  Pinafore  — The  Sorcerer 
—The  Pirates  ot  Penzance. 

Animals  and  their  Masters.  By  Sir 
Arthur  Helps. 

Social  Pressure.     By   Sir  Arthur 

Helps. 
Ouploslties  of  Criticism.   By  Henry 

J.  Jennings. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table. 
By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Il- 
lustrated by  J.  Gordon  Thomson. 

Penoll  and  Palatte.  By  Robert 
Kempt. 

Clerical  Anecdotes.    By  Jacob  Lar- 

WOOD. 

Foreneio  Aneodotes:  or,  Hamour  and 
Curiosities  of  the  Law  and  Men  of 
Law.    By  Jacob  Larwood. 

Theatrical  Anecdotes.  By  Jacob 
Larwood. 

Carols  of  Cockayne.    By  Henry  S. 

Leigh. 
Jeux  ti'Esprlt.    Edited  by  Henry  S. 

Leigh. 
True  History  of  Joshua  Davidson. 

ByE.  Lynn  Linton. 
Witch  Stories.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Pastimes  and  Players.    By  Robert 

Macgrecor. 
The   New   Paul  and  Virginia.     By 

W.  H.  Malloce. 

The  New  Republic.  By  W.  H.  Mal- 
loce. 

Muees  of  Mayflair.  Edited  by  H. 
Cholmondelby-Pennell. 

Thoreau :  His  Life  and  Aims.  By 
H.  A.  Page. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.  By  H.Cholmonde- 
lby*Pennell. 

Punlana.  By  the  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 

More  Punlana.  By  the  Hon.  Hugh 
Rowley. 

The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting.  By 
Don  Felix  de  Salamanca. 


Mayfair  Library,  continued-^ 

By  Stream  and  Sea.     By  William 

Senior. 
Old   Stories  Re-told.     By  Walter 

Thornbury. 
Leaves  fk*om  a  Naturalist's  Note- 

Book.    By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 

Medicine,  Family.— One  Thou- 
sand Medical  Maxims  and  Surgical 
Hints,  for  Infancy,  Adult  Life,  Middle 
A^e,  and  Old  Age.  By  N.  E.  Davibs, 
Licentiate  of  tne  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London.  Crown  8vo, 
Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Merry  Circle  (The) :  A  Book  of 
New  Intellectual  Games  and  Amuse- 
ments. By  Clara  Bellew.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  4b.  6d. 

MiddlemaBS  (Jean),  Novels  by: 

Touch  and  Go.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  88.  8d. ;  post  8to,  illustrated 
boards,  2b. 

Mr.  Dorililon.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  28. 

Miller.  — Physiology   for   the 

Young:  or,  The  House  of  Life:  Hu- 
man Pnysiology,  with  its  application 
to  the  Preservation  of  Health.  For 
use  in  Classes  smd  Popular  Reading. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  By  Mrs. 
F.  Fbnwice  Miller.  Small  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  28.  Sd.  


Milton  (J.  L.),  Works  by: 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin.  A  Concise 
Set  ot  Rules  for  the  Management  ot 
the  Skin;  with  Directions  for  Diet, 
Wines,  Soaps,  Baths,  &c.  Small  8vo, 
l8. ;  cloth  extra,  18.  61. 

The  Bath  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 
Small  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth  extra,  18.  6d. 

The  Laws  of  Life,  and  their  Relation 
to  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  Small  8vo, 
l8. ;  cloth  extra.  Is.  6d. 


Moncriefr.  —  The  Abdication ; 

or,  Time  Tries  All.  An  Historical 
Drama.  By  W.  D.  Scott-Moncriew. 
With  Seven  Etchings  by  John  Pettie, 
R.A.,  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  R.A.,  J. 
MacWhirter,  A.R.A.,  Colin  Hunter, 
R.  Macbeth,  and  Tom  Graham.  Large 
4to,  bound  in  buckram,  218. 

Murray  (D.  Christie),  Novels 

by : 
A  Lifift's  Atonement.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra.  88.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated 

boards,  28. 
Joseph's  Coat.  With  lUnstrations  by 

F.  BARNARD.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 

38. 6d. 
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D.  C   Murray's  Novels,  continutd-' 
Coals  of  Fire.    With  Illustrations  by 

Akthur  HoPKiMS  and  others.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  6d. 
A  Model  Father,  and  other  Stories. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  9s.  60. ;  post 

8vo,  illustrated  t)oards,  2i. 
Val  Strcmge :  A  Storr  of  the  Primrose 

Way.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  Cd. 
Heart*.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8i.  6d.   [Shortly. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea.  Two  Vols., 

post  8vo,  128. 
The  Way  of  the  World.  Three  Vols., 

crown  8vo,  31s.  6d-  [ShorUy. 

North  Italian  Folk.     By  Mrs. 

CoMYMS  Carr.  Illust.  by  Randolph 
Caldecott.  Sq.  8vo,  cloth  extra,7s.  6tt. 

Number  Nip  (Stories  about), 

the  Spirit  of  the  Giant  Mountains. 
Retold  for  Children  by  Walter 
Grahams.  With  Illustrations  by  J. 
MoYR  Smith.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6b. 

Ollphant.  —  Whiteladles:    A 

Novel.  With  Illustrations  by  Arthur 
Hopkins  and  Henry  Woods.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  6d.;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s.  

O^ellly.— PhoBbe'8  Fortunes : 

A  Novel.  With  Illustrations  by  Henry 
Tuck.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 

OShaughnessy  (Arth.),  Works 

by: 
Songs  of  a  Worker.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  78.  6d. 
Music  and  Moonlight.      Fcap.  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  78. 6d. 
Lays  of  France.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  108, 6d. 

Ouida,  Novels  by.   Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  68.  each ;  post  8vo,  iilus- 
Uated  boards,  28.  each. 

Held  In  Bondage. 

Strath  more. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalla. 

Cecil  Castlemaine'e  Qage. 

Triootrln. 

Puok. 

Folle  Farlne. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders. 

Pasoarel. 

Two  Little  Wooden  Shoee. 


Ouxda's  Novels,  continued-^ 
SIgna. 

In  a  Winter  City 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths 
Piplstrello. 
A  Village  Commune. 

In    Maremma.      Crown    Svo,  cloth 

extra,  68. 
BImbI :  Stories  for  Children.    Sonare 

8vo,  cloth  gilt,  cinnamon  e  dges,78.Sd. 
Wanda:  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  68.  [Shortly. 

Wisdom.  Wit.  and  Pathoe.   Selected 

from  the  Works  of  Ouida,  by    P. 

Sydney  Morris.    Small  crown  8vo, 

cloth   extra,  6s.  [In  the  press. 


Page  (H.  A.),  Worl<8  by  : 

Thoreau  :  His  Life  asd  Aims :  A  Stndy. 
With  a  Portrait.  Post  «vo,  cloth 
Ump,  28.  6d. 

Lights  on  the  Way :  Some  Tales  with- 
ui  a  Tale.    By  the  late  J.  H.  Alex- 
ander, B.A.-  Edited  by  U.  A. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Gb.  . 


Page. 


Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.  A 

New  Translation,  with  Historical  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  T.  M'CxiB, 
D.D.    Post  8vo  cloth  limp,  88. 


Paul  Ferroll: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  88.  each. 
Paul  Ferroll :  A  Novel. 
Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  Hie  Wife. 


Payn  (James),  Novels  by : 

Each  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  6d. ;  or 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards^  81. 

Lost  Sir  MasBingberd. 

The  Best  of  Husbands. 

Walter's  Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

What  He  Cost  H^r. 

Less  Black  than  We're  Painted 

By  Proxy. 

Under  One  Roof. 

High  Spirits. 

Carlyon'e  Year. 

A  Confidential  Agent 

Some  Private  Views. 

From  Exile. 
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Jambs  Payn's  Novels,  continued— 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 
A  Pepfect  Ti*eaaui*e. 
Bent  lock's  Tutor. 
Murphy's  Master. 
A  County  Family. 
At  Her  Mercy. 
A  Woman's  Vengeance  ] 
Cecil's  Tryst 
The  ClyfllBirds  of  ClyfTb. 
The  Family  Scapegrace. 
The  Foster  Brothers. 
Foynd  Dead. 
Gwendoline's  Harvest. 
Humorous  Stories. 
Like  Father,  Like  Son. 
A  Marine  Residence. 
Married  Beneath  Him. 
Mirk  Abbey. 
Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 
Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8i.  Od.  each. 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn.    \^th  IIlus- 
tratioBs  by  W.  Small. 

For  Cash  Only.         Kit;  A  Memory. 

Pennell     (H.     Cholmondeley), 

Works   by:   Post  8vo,  doth   limp. 
2s.  6d.  each.  '^' 

Puck  on  Pegasus  With  Illustrations. 
The  Muses  of   Mayfalr.      Vers  de 

Socitft^,  Selected  and  Edited  by  H. 

C.  Pbnnbll. 


Phelps.— Beyond    the   Gates. 

By  Elizabbth  Stuart  Phklps 
Author  of  "  The  Gates  Ajar."  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2b.  6d  Published  by 
special  arrangement  with  the  Author, 
and  CopyrijSht  in  England  and  its 
Dependencies.  IShcrtly. 

Planohe  (J.  R.),  Works  by: 

^*1*T^?'°P"*''*  of  Costume;  or, 
A  Dictionary  of  Dress— Regal,  Ec- 
olesiastjcal,  CivU,and  Military—from 
the  Earliest  Period  in  England  to  the 
Reign  of  George  the  Third.  Includ- 
ing Notices  of  Contemporaneous 
Fashions  on  the  Continent,  and  a 
General  History  of  the  Costumes  of 
the  Principal  Countries  of  Europe. 
Two  Vols.,  demy  4to,  half  morocco, 
profusely  Illustrated  with  Coloured 
and  Plain  Plates  and  Woodcuts, 
£7  78.  The  Vols,  may  also  be  had 
uparately  (each  complete  in  itself) 
at  £8  l3f .  81.  each :  Vol.  I.  The 
Dictionary.  Vol.  II.  A  General 
History  of  Costume  in  Europe. 


Planchs's  Works,  continuaA^ 

The  Pursuivant  of  Arms;  or,  Her- 
aldry Founded  upon  Facts.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  zoo  111  us- 
trations.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7a.  6d. 

Songs  and  Poems,  from  1819  to  1879. 
Edited,    with  an  Introduction,  by  his 
Daughter,  Mrs.  Mackarness.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  68. 


Pipkis.— Trooping  with  Crows: 

A  Story.  By  Catherine  Pirkis.  Fcap 
8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

Play-time  :  Sayings  and  Doings 
of  Babyland.  By  Edward  Stanford. 
Large  4to,  handsomely  printed  in 
Colours,  5b. ^ 

Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious 

Men.  Translated  from  the  Greek, 
with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical,  and 
a  Llfte  of  Plutarch,  by  John  and 
William  Langhornb.  Two  Vols., 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portraits,  lOs.  6d. 

Poe  (Edgar  Allan)  :^ 

The  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Poetry,  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  With 
an  Introductory  Es&ay  by  Charles 
Baudelaire,  Portrait  and  Fac- 
similes.   Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7b.  6d. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget,  and 
other  Stories.  Post  8yo,  illustrated 
boards,  &. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.    Com- 

f>lete  in  One  Volume.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
imp,  28. 

Price  (E.  C),  Novels  byi 

Valentlna :  A  Sketch.  With  a  Fron- 
tispiece by  Hal  Ludlow.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  SB.  M.. ;  post  8to, 
illustrated  boards,  28. 

The  Foreigners.  Three  Vols.,  crown 
8vo,  318.  6d.       jShorily. 

Proctor  (RIchd.  A.),  Works  byT 

Flowers  of  the  Sky.  With  S5  Illus- 
trations. Small  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  48.  6d. 

Easy  Star  Lessons.  With  Star  Maps 
for  Every  Night  in  the  Year,  Draw- 
ings of  the  Constellations,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  88. 

Familiar  Science  Studies.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

Myths  and  Marvels  of  Astronomy. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6B. 

Pleasant  Ways  In  Science.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ob. 

Rough  Ways  made  Smooth:  A 
Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on  Scien- 
tific Sabjects.  Cr.Svo,  cloth  extra,$B. 
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R.  A.  Proctor*9  Works,  eontinue^^ 

Oup  Place  among  Inflnlttos :  A  Seriet 
of  Essays  contrasting  oar  Little 
Abode  in  Space  and  "Hme  with  tlie 
Infinities  Around  us.  Crown  6to, 
cloth  extra,  6e. 

The  Expanoe  of  Heaven :  A  Series 
of  Essays  on  the  Wonders  of  the 
Finnament.   Cr.  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  6fe. 

Saturn  and  Its  System.  New  and 
Revised  Edition,  with  13  Steel  Plates. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10b.  Qd. 

The  Great  Pyramid:  Observatocy, 
Tomb,  and  Temple.  With  Illus- 
trations.  Crown  $vo,  cloth  extra,  ttL 

Myeterlee  of  Time  and  Space.  With 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7l.  M. 

Wagee  and  Wante  of  Science 
Workers.    Crown  8vo,  Is.  OA. 

Py  roteoh  n  Ist's  Treasu  py  (The); 

or.  Complete  Art  of  Making  Fireworks. 
Bt  Thomas  Kentish.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
4b.  Cd. 

Rabelais'    Works.      FaithfuUv 

Translated  from  the  French,  with 
variorum  Notes,  and  numerous  charac- 
teristic Illustrations  by  Gustavk 
Dork.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

Rambosson. — Popular  Astro- 
nomy. By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate 
of  the  Institute  of  France.  Trans- 
lated  by  C.  B.  Pitman.  Crown  8to, 
cloth  gilt,  with  numerous  Illustrations, 
and  a  beautifully  executed  Chart  ot 
Spectra,  7b.  6d. 

Reader's  Handbook  (The)  of 
Allusions,  Refsrenoee,  Plots,  and 
Storlee.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer. 
Third  Edition,  revised  throu|[hout, 
with  a  New  Appendix,  containing  a 
Complete  English  Bibliography. 
Crown  8vo,  1,400  pages,  cloth  extra, 
7b.  6d. 

Reade  (Charles,  D.C.L.),  Novels 

by.  Each  post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2b.;  or  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra.  Illustrated,  SB.  6d. 

Peg  Wofflngton.  Illustrated  by  S.  L. 
riLDES,  A.R.A. 

Christie  Johnstone.  Illustrated  by 
William  Smalu 

It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.  Il- 
lustrated by  G.  J.  Pinwbll. 

The  Couree  of  True  Love  Never  did 
run  Snrtooth.  Illustrated  by  Helen 
Pat^^son. 


Crarues  Rbadb's  Novbls,  eonHnmti^ 

The  Autobiography  cf  a  Thief;  Jaek 
of  all  Tradee;  and  Jamee  Lambert. 
Illustrated  by  Matt  Stbbtch. 

Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long,  Il- 
lustrated by  M.  EiiXBN  £dwari>8. 

The  Double  Marriage.  lUnBttated 
by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A^  and 
Charles  Kbenb. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  Il- 
lustrated by  Charles  Kxbnb. 

Hard  Cash.  Illustrated  by  F.  W. 
Lawson. 

Qrlfnth  Gaunt.  Illustrated  by  S.  L. 
Fildes,  A.R.A.,  and  Wm.  Small. 

Foul  Play.  Illustrated  by  George 
Du  Mauribr. 

Put  Youreelf  In  Hie  Plaoa.  lUos- 
trated  by  Robert  Barnes. 

A  Terrible  Temptation.  Illostrated 
bv  Edward  Hughes  and  A.  W. 
Cooper. 

The  Wandering  Heir.  lUnstrated 
by  Helen  Paterson,  S.  L.  Fxldbs, 
A.R.A. ,  Charles  Grbbm,  and  Hxnrt 
Woods,  A.R.A. 

A  simpleton.  Illustrated  by  Kate 
Craupord. 

A  Woman-Hater.  Illustrated  by 
Thos.  Couldery. 

Readlana.  With  a  Steel  Plate  Portrait 
of  Charles  Reade. 

A  New  Oolleotlon  of  Storlee.  In 
Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  iPrepawing. 

Richardson.  —  A    Ministry  of 

Health,  and  other  Papers.  By  Ben- 
jamin WARD  Richardson,  M.D.,  Ac 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6B. 

RIddeTl  (Mrs.  J.  H.),  Novels  by: 

Her  Mothers  Darling.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  8s.  Od. ;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2b. 

The  Prinoe  of  Walee'e  Garden  Party, 

and  other  Stories.    With  a  Prontis* 

Siece  by  M.  Ellen  Edwards.  Crown 
vo,  cloth  extra,  8b.  8d. 

RImmer  (Alfft<ed),  Works  by  : 

Our  Old  Country  Towns.  By  Altrxd 
Rimmbr.  With  over  50  lUustrationB 
by  the  Author.  Square  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  gilt,  10b.  6d. 

Rambles  Round  Eton  and  Harr^^r. 
By  Alfred  Rimmbr.  With  50  IIlos- 
trations  by  the  Author.  Square  8vo. 
cloth  gilt,  lOB.  6d. 

About  England  with  Dickene.  With 
58  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Rxmmbp 
and  C.  A..VANDBRHOOF.  Square  8vo. 
cloth  gilt,  lOB.  00.  ^ 
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Robinson  (F.  W.),  Novels  by: 

Women  are  Strange.     Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  88. 6d. 

The  Hande  of  Justice.    Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  8d. 

Robinson  (Phil),  Works  by: 

The  Poet  a'  Birds.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  78.  6d. 

The  Poets'  Beasts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  78.  6d.  [In  preparation, 

Robinson  Crusoe  A  beautiful 
reproduc  tion  of  Major's  Edition,  with 
37  Wood  cuts  and  Two  Steel  Plates  bv 
Gborgb  Cruikshank,  choicely  printed. 
Crown  8vo,  clo;b  extra,  78.  6a.  xoo 
Large-Paper  copies,  printed  on  hand- 
made paper,  with  India  proofis  of  the 
Illnstrations,  price  36s. 

Rociiefoucauid's  Maxims  and 

Moral  Reflections.  With  Notes,  and 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Saints- 
Beuvb.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2b. 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  Tlie;'or, 

A  list  of  tho  Principal  Warriors  who 
came  over  from  Normandy  with  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in 
this  Country,  a.d.  1066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Cdours.  Handsomely  printed, 
price  68. 


Rowley  (Hon.  Hugh), Worlds  by: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  28.  6d.  each. 
Punlana:  Riddles  and  Jokes.    With 

numerous  Illustrations. 
More  PunlancL  Profusely  Illustrated. 

Russell    (Clark).— Round    tiie 

Galley-Flre.  By  W.  Clark  Russell, 
Author  of  "The  Wreck  of  the 
Grosvenor."    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,   68. 

8ala — Qasligiit  and  Daylight. 

By  Georgb  Augustus  Sala.     Pos 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 

Sanson. — Seven  Generations 
of  Exeoutlonere:  Memoirs  of  the 
Sanson  Family  (16S8  to  1847).  Edited 
by  Hknry  Samson.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  88.  6d. 

Saunders  (John),  Novels  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  38.  8d.  each  ;  or 
poet  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 
Bound  to  the  Wheel. 
One  Against  the  World. 
Quy  Waterman 
The  Lion  In  the  Path. 
The  Two  Dreamers, 


Science  Qossip :  An  Illustrated 
Medium  of  Interchange  and  Gossip 
for  Students  and  Lovers  of  Nature. 
Edited  by  I.  E.  Taylor,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S., 
F.G.S.  Monthly,  price  4d;  Annual 
Subscription  68.  (including  Postage). 
Vols.  I.  to  XIV.  may  be  had 
at  78.  6d.  each;  and  Vols.  XV.  to 
XVIII.  (1882),  at  68.  each.  Among  the 
subjects  included  in  its  pages  will  be 
found :  Aquaria,  Bees.  Beetles,  Birds, 
Butterflies.  Ferns.  Fish, Flies,  Fossils, 
Fungi,  Geology,  X^ichens,  Microscopes, 
Mosses,  Moths,  Reptiles,  Seaweeds, 
Spiders,  Telescopes,  WUd  Flowers, 
Worms,  &C. 


<i 


Secret  Out "  Series,  The : 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  profusely 
Illustrated,  48.  6d.  each. 

The  Secret  Out:  One  Thousand 
Tricks  with  Cards,  and  other  Re- 
creatio  ns ;  with  Entertaining  Experi- 
ments  in  Drawing-room  or  '*  White 
Magic."  By  W.  H.  Cresier.  300 
Engravings. 

The  Pyrotechnist's  Treasury;  or. 
Complete  Art  of  Making  Fireworks 
By  THOMAS  Kentish.  With  numer- 
ous  Illustrations. 

The  Art  of  Amusing:  A  Collection  ol 
Graceful  Arts,Games,Tricks,Puzzles, 
and  Charades.  B^  Frank  Bellbw. 
With  300  Illustrations. 

Hanky-Pan ky:  Very  Easy  Tricks, 
Very  DiflBcult  Tricks,  White  Magic, 
Sleight  of  Hand.  Edited  by  W.  H. 
Crbmer.    With  200  Illustrations. 

The  Merry  Circle :  A  Book  of  New 
Intellectual  Games  and  Amusements 
By   Clara  Bellbw.      With  many 
Illustrations. 

Magician's  Own  Book:  Performances 
with  Cupe  and  Balls,  Eggs,  Hats, 
Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All  from  actual 
Experience.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Cre* 
icbr.    800  Illustrations. 

Maglo  No  Mystery:  Tricks  with 
Cards.  Dice,  Balls,  &c.,  with  fully 
descriptive  Directions;  the  Art  of 
Secret  Writing;  Training  of  Per- 
forming Animals,  &c.  With  Co> 
loured  Frontispiece  and  many  Illus- 
trations. 


Senior  (William),  Worl<s  by  : 

Travel  and  Trout  In  the  Antipodes. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  68. 

By  Stream  and  Sea.   Post  Svo,  cloth 
limp,  28. 04. 
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Shakespeare : 

The  First  Folio  Shakespeare.— Mr. 

William  Shakbspbark's  Comedies, 
Histories,  and  Tragedies.  Published 
accordingto  the  true  Originall  Copies. 
London,  Printed  by  Isaac  Iacgard 
and  Eo.  Blount.  1633.— A  Repro- 
duction of  the  extremelyrare  original, 
in  reduced  facsimile^  by  a  photogra- 
phic process — ensuring  the  strictest 
accuracy  in  every  detail.  Small  8vo, 
half-Roxburghe,  vs.  6d. 

The  Lansdowne  Shakespeare.  Beau- 
tifully printed  in  red  and  black,  in 
small  but  very  clear  type.  With 
en^sraved  iacsimile  of  Droeshout's 
Portrait.  Post  8to,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Shakeepeare  for  Children:  Tales 
fW>m  Shakespeare.  By  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  bv 
J.  MoYR  Smith.  Crown  4to,  cloth 
gUt.6fc 

The  Handbook  of  Shakespeare 
Musia  Bein^  an  Account  of  350 
Pieces  of  Music,  set  to  Words  taken 
from  the  Plays  and  Poems  of  Shake- 
speare, the  compositions  ranging 
from  the  Elizabethan  Age  to  the 
Present  Time.  By  Alfred  Ropfe. 
4to,  half-Roxburghe,  7s. 

A  Study  of  Shakespeare.  By  Alger- 
non Charles  Swinburne.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s. 

8helley'8  Complete  Works,  in 

Four  Vols.,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  8b.  ; 
or  separately,  2b.  each.  Vol.  I.  con- 
tains his  Early  Poems,  Queen  Mab, 
&c.,  with  an  Introduction  by  Leigh 
Hunt;  Vol.  II.,  his  Later  Poems, 
Laon  and  Cytbna,  &c. ;  Vol.  III., 
Posthumous  Poems,the  Shelley  Papers, 
Ac. :  Vol.  IV..  his  Prose  Works,  in- 
cluding A  Refutation  of  Deism,  Zas- 
troszi,  St.  Irvyne,  &c, 

Sheridan's  Complete  Works, 

with  Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including 
his  Dramatic  Writings,  printed  from 
the  Original  Editions,  his  Works  in 
Prose  and  Poetry,  Translations, 
Speeches,  Jokes.  Puns,  Ac.  With  a 
Collection  of  Sheridaniana.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  zo  full-page 
Tinted  Illustrations,  7b.  6d.. 

Short  Ssiylngs  of  Great  Men. 

With  Historical  and  Explanatory 
Notes  by  Samuel  A.  Bent,  M.A. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 


Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Complete 

Poetloal  Works,  including  all  those  in 
'*  Arcadia."  With  Portrait,  Memorial- 
Introduction,  Essay  on  the  Poetry  of 
Sidney,  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.  Three  Vols.,  crown 
8vo,  cloth  boards,  188. 

Signboards  r  Their  History. 
With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns 
and     Remarkable     Characters.      By 

1ACOB   Larwooo  and  John  Cawdem 
loTTEN.     Crown   8vo,  cloth    extra, 
with  xoo  Illustrations,  78.  6d. 

Sketchley.— A  Match    In   the 

Dark.  By  Arthur  Sketchley.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2b. 

Slang   Dictionary,  The:    £ty. 

mological.  Historical,  and  Anecdotal, 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  Ob.  6d. 

Smith  (J.  Moyr),  Works  by : 

The  Prince  of  Argolls :  A  Story  of  the 
Old  Greek  Fairy  Time.  By  J.  Motr 
Smith.  Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with 
130  Illustrations,  8s.  Od. 

Tales  of  Old  Thule.    C<dlected  and 
Illustrated    by    J.    Motr     Smith. 
Crown  8vo,  clotn  gilt, 
lustrat^,  6b. 

The  Wooing  of  the  Water  Witch: 
A  Northern  Oddity.  By  Evah  Dal- 
DORNE.  Illustrated  by  J.  Motr 
Smith.    Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6B. 

South-West,  The  New :  Travel- 
ling Sketches  from  Kansas,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Northern  Mexico. 
By  Ernst  von  Hesse- Wartcgg. 
With  100  fine  Illustrations  and  3  Maps. 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  148.      [In  preparatiom. . 

Spalding.-Etizabethan  Demon. 

ology:  An  Essay  in  Illustration  of 
the  Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Devils, 
and  the  Powers  possessed  by  Them. 
By  T.  Alfred  Spalding,  LL.B. 
Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  5b. 

Speight.  —  The   Mysteries    of 

Heron  Dyke.  By  T.  W.  Speight. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  M.  Ellen 
Edwards.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
8b.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Ss. 

S|>en8er  for  Children.    By  M. 

H.  TowRT.  With  Illustrations  bv 
Walter  J.  Morgan.  Crown  4to,  with 
Coloured  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  66.     , 


profusely  II- 
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8taunton.— -Laws  and  Practice 

of  Chess;  Together  with  an  Analysis 
of  the  OpeninxB,  and  a  Treatise  on 
End  Gaxnes.  By  Howard  Staunton. 
Edited  by  Robert  B.  Wormald.  A 
New  Edition,  small  crown  ^o,  cloth 
extra,  5e. 

Stedman.  —  Victorian   Poets : 

Critical  Essays.  Bv  Edmund  Cla- 
rence Stedman.  Cfrown  Svo,  doth 
extra.  Ob. 

Sterndale.— The  Afghan  Knife: 
A  Novel.  By  Robert  Armzt AGE  Stern- 
DALE,  F.R.G.S.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
8s.  6d.:  i>ost  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2i. 

Stevenson  (R.Louis),  Wopi<s  by  : 

Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Booka 
Orown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6b. 

New    Arabian    Nights.       New   and 
Cheaper  Edit.  Cr.Svo,  cloth  extra^  Gs. 

The  Silverado  Squattera.     Crown 
8to,  cloth  extra,  6s.        [/n  the  press, 

St.  John. — A  Levantine  Famiiy , 

By  Bayls  St.  John.  Post  8vo,  illus^ 
trated  boards,  W. 

Stoddard.— Summer  Cruising 

In  the  South  Seas.  "Br  Charx.es 
Warren  Stoddard.  lUistrated  by 
Wallis  Mackay.  Crown  8vo,  clotn 
extra,  88. 8d. 

St.  Pierre.— Paul  and  Virginia, 

and  The  Indian  Cottage.  By  Ber- 
NARDiN  DB  St.  Pzbrre.  £dit<^,  with 
Life,  by  the  Rev.  £.  Clarke.  Post 
8vo;  cloth  limp,  28. 

Strahan. — Twenty  Years  of  a 

Publisher's  Life.  By  Alexander 
Strahan.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo, 
with  nnmerons  Portraits  and  Illus- 
trations, 24b,  [In  preparation. 

Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes 

of  the  People  of  England ;  including 
the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations, 
May  Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  Pro- 
cessions, Pageants,  and  Pompous 
Spectacles,  from  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Present  Time.  With  140  Illus- 
trations. Edited  by  William  Hone. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

Suburban     Homes    (The)    of 

London:  A  Residential  Guide  to 
Favourite  London  Localities,  their 
Society,  Celebrities,  and  Associations. 
With  Notes  on  their  Rental,  Rates,  and 
HoDse  Accommodation.  With  a  Map 
of  Suburban  London.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 


Swift's  Choice  Wori^s,  in  Prose 
and  Verse.  With  Memoir,  Portraut, 
and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  the 
Original  Edition  of  "Gulliver's 
Travels.*'    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78. 6d. 


Swinburne      (Aigernoa     C), 

Works  by: 

The  Queen  Mother  and  Rosamond. 

Fcap.  8vo,  68. 
Atalanta  In  Calydon.  Crown  8vo,  68. 
Chastelard.    A  Tragedy.  Crown  8vo, 

78. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  First  Series. 
Fcap.  8vo,  98.  Also  in  crown  8vo« 
at  same  price. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  Second  Series. 

Fcap.  8vo,  98.   Also  in  crown  8vo,  at 

same  price. 
Notes  on  Poems  and  Reviews.   8vo, 

18. 

William  Blake:  A  Critical  Essay. 
With  Facsimile  Paintings.  Demy 
8vo,  168. 

Songs  before  Sunrise.    Crown  8vo, 

108.  6d. 
Both  well:   A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo, 

128.  6d. 
George  Chapman :  An  Essay.  Crown 

8vo,  78. 
Songs  of  Two  Nations.    Crown  8vo, 

68. 

Essays  and  Studies.  Crown  8vo, 
12b. 

Ereohtheus:  A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo, 

68. 
Note  of  an  English  Republican  on 

the  Muscovite  Crusade.    8vo,  is. 

A  Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte.  Crown 
8vo,  68. 

A  Study  of  Shakespeare.  Crown 
8vo,  88. 

Songs  of  the  Springtides.  Crown 
8vo,  68. 

Studies  In  Song.    Crown  8vo.  78. 

Mary  Stuart:  A  Tragedy.  Crown 
8vo,  88. 

Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  and  other 
Poems.    Crown  8vo,  98. 

A  Century  of  Roundels.  Small  4to, 
cloth  extra,  88. 

Syntax's  (Dr.)  Three  Tours: 

In  Search  of  the  Picturesque, in  Search 
of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a 
Wife.  With  the  whole  of  Rowland- 
son's  droll  page  Illustrations  in  Colours 
and  a  Life  of  the  Author  by  J.  C. 
'Hotten.  Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra. 
78.  6d. 
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Talne'8    History    of    English 

Literature.  Translated  by  Hbnry 
Vaw  Laun.  Four  Vols.,  small  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  90ii.— Popular  Edition, 
in  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
15e. 

Taylor's  (Bayard)  Diversions 

of  the    Echo    Club:   Burlesoues  of 
Modem  Writers    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp, 


Taylor's      (Tom)      Historical 

Dramas:  '  Clancarty,"  "Jeanne 
Dare,"  •••Twixt  Axe  and  Crown/* 
"  The  Fool's  Revenge,"  "  Arkwright'a 
Wife,"  "Anne  Boleyn.'»  "Plot  and 
Passion."  One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  78.  6d. 

***  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  sepa- 
rately, at  Is.  each. 

Thackerayana:  Notes  and  Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated  by  Hundreds  of 
Sketches  by  William  Makepkacr 
Thackeray,  depicting'  Humorous 
Incidents  in  his  School-life,  and 
Favourite  Characters  in  the  books  of 
his  even['day  reading.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece.  Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra, 
7s.  6d. 

Thomas  (Bertha),  Novels  by  : 

Each  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6d. ;  or 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 

Creaelda. 

Proud  Malela. 

The  Violin-Player. 

Thomson's  8eason  sand  Castle 

of  Indolence.  With  a  Biographical 
and  Critical  Introduction  by  Allan 
Cunningham,  and  overdo  fine  Illustra- 
tions on  Steel  and  Wood.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

Thornbury    (Walter),    Works 

by: 

Haunted  London.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Walford,  M.A.  With  Illus- 
trations by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
J.  M.  W.  Turner.  Founded  upon 
Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his 
Friends  and  fellow  Academicians. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  in 
Colours,  facsimiled  from  Turner's 
Original  Drawings.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  78.  6d. 

Old  Stories  Retold.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  28.  6d. 

Tales  for  the  Marines.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 


TImbs  (John),  Works  by: 

The  History  of  Clubs  and  Club  LIfB 
in  London.  With*  Anecdotes  of  its 
Famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelriea, 
and  Taverns.  With  numerous  lUns- 
trations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

English  Eccentrics  and  Eocan- 
trtcitles:  Stories  of  Wealth  and 
Fashion,  Delusions,  Impostures,  and 
Fanatic  Missions,  Strange  Sights 
and  Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric 
Artists,  Theatrical  Folks,  Men  of 
Letters,  &c.  With  nearly  50  lUaats. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  to.  6d. 

Torr*ens.   —   The     Marquess 

Wellesley,  Architect  of  Empire.  An 
Historic  Portrait  By  W.  M.  Tor- 
rbns.  M.P.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  148. 

Trollope  (Anthony),  Novels  by: 

The  Way  We  Live  Now.  With  lUos- 
trations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
38.  6d.    post  8vo,  illust  boards,  Ss. 

The  American  Senator.  Or.  8vo^  d. 
.  extra,  88. 6d.;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  tL 

Kept  In  the  Dark.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  J.  E.  MiLLAis,  R.A.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  88.  Od. 

Frau  Frohmann,  &o.  With  Frontis- 
piece. Crown  8  vo,  cloth  extra,  98.  OL 

Marlon  Fay.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  88. 6d. 

Mr.  Scarborough's  Family.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  88.  Sd. 

The  LAnd  -  Leaguers.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  8l8.  6d. jSkarUy, 

Trollope(FrancesE.),Worksby: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38.  61.  each. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Mabel's  Progress. 
Anne  Furness. 

Trollope  (T.  A.).~-Dlamond  Cut 

Diamond,    and    other    Stories.      By 
Thomas  Adolphds  Trollope.  Crown' 
8vo,  cloth  extra;  '88.  6d.;    post  Siva, 
illustrated  boards,  as. 

Tytler  (Sarah),  Novels  by: 

What  She  Came  Through.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  38.  61. ;  post  Bvo, 
illustrated  boards,  28. 

The  Bride's  Pass.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  P.  MacNab.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  8s.  61. 

Van  Laun.— History  of  French 

Literature.  By  Henry  Van  Laum. 
Complete  in  Three  Vols.,  demy  8vOb 
cloth  boards,  7b.  61.  each. 

VllJarl.— ;A    Double    Bondr    A 

Story.      By  Linda  Villa  Fcap. 

8yo,  picture  cover,  1% 
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Walcott Church  Work  and 

Life  In   English   Minsters;  and  the 
English  Studept's  Monasticon.  By  the. 
Rev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D. 
Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth   extra, 
with  Map  and  Ground-Plans,  148. 

Watford  (Ed w.,  M.A.),Work8  by : 

The  County  Families  of  the  United 
KlndMlom.  Containing  Notices  of 
the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage,  Educa- 
tion, &c.,  of  more  than  12,000  dis- 
n^ished  Heads  of  Families,  their 
Heirs  Apparent  or  Presumptive,  the 
Offices  tney  hold  or  have  held,  their 
Town  and  Country  Addresses,  Clubs, 
Ac.  The  Twenty-third  Annual  Edi- 
tion, for  1883,  cloth,  full  gilt,  60s. 

The  Shilling  Peerage  (1883).  Con- 
taining an  Alphabetical  List  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  Dates  of  Creation. 
Lists  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
Addresses,  &c.  32mo,  cloth.  Is.  - 
Published  annually. 

The  Shilling  Baronetage  (1883). 
Containing  an  Alphabetical  List  of 
the  Baronets  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Short  Biographical  Notices,  Dates 
of  Creation,  Addresses,  &c.  32mo, 
cloth,  Is.    Published  annually. 

The  Shilling  Knightage  (1883).  Con- 
taining an  Alphabetical  List  of  the 
Knights  of  tne  United  Kingdom, 
short  Biographical  Notices,  Dates 
of  Creation,  Addresses,  &c.  32mo, 
cloth,  Is.    Published  annually. 

The  Shilling  House  of  Commons 
(1883).  Containing  a  List  of  all  the 
Members  of  the  British  Parliament, 
their  Town  and  Country  Addresses, 
&c.  32mo,  cloth.  Is.  Published 
annually. 

The  Complete  Peerage,  Baponet- 
age,  Knightage,  and  House  of 
Commons  (1883).  In  One  Volume, 
royal  32mo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 
56.    Published  annually. 

Haunted  London.  By  Walter 
TnoRNBURY.  Edited  bv  Edward 
Walford,  M.A.  With  illustrations 
by  F.  W.  Fairuolt,  F.S.A.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Walton  and  Cotton '8 Complete 

Angler ;  or.  The  Contemplative  Man's 
Recreation;  being  a  Discourse  of 
Rivers,  Fishponds,  Fish  and  Fishing, 
written  by  Izaak  Walton;  and  In- 
structions how  to  Angle  for  a  Trout  or 
Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream,  by  Charles 
Cotton.  With  Orii^al  Memoirs  and 
Notes  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and 
6z  C(^>iMrplate  Illns^tions.  Largs 
prown  8vp,  cloth  antique,  7S.  6d. 


Wanderer's  Library,  The: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od.  each. 

Wanderings  In  Patagonia;  or,  Life 
among  the  Ostrich  Hunters.  By 
Julius  Bebrbohm.   Illustrated. 

Camp  Notes:  Stories  of  Sport  and 
Adventure  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.    By  Frederick  Boyle. 

Savage  Life.    By  Frederick  Boyle. 

Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  Time. 
By  George  Daniel.  With  Illustra' 
tions  by  Robt.  Cruikshank. 

Circus  Life  and  Circus  Ceiel^rltiee. 
By  Thomas  Frost. 

The  Lives  of  the  Corxjurers.  By 
Trouas  Frost. 

The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old 
London  Fairs.    By  Thomas  Frost. 

Low-Life  Deeps.  An  Account  of  the 
Strange  Fish  to  be  found  there.  By 
Jambs  Greenwood. 

The  Wilde  of  London.  By  James 
Greenwood. 

Tunis:  The  Land  and  the  People. 
By  the  Chevalier  de  Hbssb-War- 
TBGG.     With  22  Illustrations. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap 
JacK.  By  One  of  the  Fraternity. 
Edited  by  Charles  Hindley. 

The  World  Behind  the  Scenes.  By 
Percy  Fitzgerald. 

Tavern  Anecdotes    and    Sayings 
Including  the  Origin  of  Signs,  and 
Reminiscences  connected  with  Ta* 
vems.    Coffee  Houses,   Clubs,  &c. 
By  Charles  Hindley.  With  Illusts. 

The  Genial  Showman :  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Artemus  Ward.  B^  B.  P. 
Hingston.    With  a  Frontispiece. 

The  Story  of  the  London  Parks. 
By  Jacob  Larwood.    With  Illusts. 

London  Characters.  By  Henry  May- 
hew.    Illustrated. 

Seven  Generations  of  Executioners: 
Memoirs  of  the  Sanson  Family 
(1688  to  X847).  Edited  by  Henry 
Sanson. 

Summer  Cruising  In  the  South 
Seas.  By  Charles  Warren  Stod- 
dard.   Illust.  by  Wallis  Mackay. 

Warner.~A  Roundabout  Jour- 
ney. By  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
Author  of  "  My  Summer  in  a  Garden.'* 
Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra.  65.  {In  preparation. 

Warrants,  &c.  :— 

Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I.  An 
exact  Facsimile,  with  the  Fifty-nine 
Signatures,  and  corresponding  Seals. 
Carefnllv  printed  on  paper  to  imitate 
the  Original,  n  in.  by  14  in.  Price  81. 
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Warrants,  ftc.,  coiUiHMtd'- 

Waf  Nint  to  Execute  Mary  Queen  of 
Soote.  An  exact  Facsimile,  inclnd- 
ing  the  Signature  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  a  Facsimile  of  the  Great 
Seal.  Beautifully  printed  on  paper 
to  imitate  the  Original  MS.  Pnce  28. 

Mo^na  Chanta.  An  Exact  Facsimile 
of  the  Original  Document  in  the 
British  Museum,  printed  on  fine 
plate  paper,  nearly  3  f<Bet  long  by  1 
feet  wide,  with  the  Arms  and  Seals 
emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours. 
Priced. 

The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey;  or,  A  List 
of  the  Principal  Warriors  who  came 
over  firom  Normandy  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  fai  this 
Country,  a.d.  1066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colpurs.    Price  fil. 

WestPopp.— Handbook  of  Pot- 
tery and  Porcelain :  or.  History  of 
those  Arts  from  the  Earliest  Period. 
By  HoDDXR  M.  Westropp.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations,  and  a  List  of 
Marks.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  4f.  6d. 

Whistiep  V.  Ruskin:    Art  and 

Art  Critics.  By  J.  A.  Macneill 
Whistler.  Seventh  Edition,  square 
8vo,  Is. 

White's    Natural    History   of 

Selborne.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by 
THOMAS  Brown,  F.L.S.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  limp.  Si. 

Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew,  F.R.S.E.), 

Worke  by': 
Chaptere  on  Evolution:  A  Popular 
History  of  the  Darwinian  and 
Allied  Theories  of  Development. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  with  259  Illustrations,  7i.  6d. 

Leavee  from  a  Natural Ist'e  Note- 
book.   Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2b.  6d. 

Leleure-Tlme  Stud  lee,  chiefly  Bio- 
logical. Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  with  Illostratioas,  61. 


Williams  (W.  Mattleu,  F.R.A.8.), 

Worke  by: 

Science  In  Short  Chaotere.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7t.  60. 

A  simple  Treatlee  on  Heat.  Orown 
8to,  cloth  limp,  with  Illttstrations, 
28.  gd. 

Wilson  (C.E.).— Persian  Wit  and 

Humour:  Being  the  Sixth  Book  of 
the  Baharistan  of  Jami,  Translated 
for  the  first  time  from  Uie  Original 
Persian  into  English  Proee  and  Verse. 
With  Notes  by  C.  E.  Wilson,  M.R.A.Sm 
Assistant  Librarian  Royal  Academy 
of  Arts.  Crown  8vo,  paxuinient  bind- 
ing,^i^ ^ 

Winter  (J.  8.),  Stories  by: 

Cavalry  Life.  Crown  8to,  cloth  extra, 
31. 6d. 

Regimental  Legends.  Crown  Byo, 
doth  extra,  8s.  6d. 

Wood.— Sabina:  A  NoveL  By 
LAdy  Wood.  Post  8to,  iUnstnted 
boards,  9l 

Words,   Facts,  and   Phrases: 

A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Qoaint,  and 
Out-of-thC'Way  Matters.  By  Euxzes 
Edwards.  Crown  8vo,  half^boond, 
12s.  fld. 

Wright  (Thomas),  Works  by* 

Caricature  History  of  the  Qeorges. 
rrhe  House  of  Hanover.)  With  400 
Pictures,  Caricatures,  Sqnibe,  Broad' 
sides.  Window  Pictures,  &c.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  M. 

History  of  Capicature  and  of  the 
Qroteequa  In  Art,  Literature, 
Sculpture,  and  Painting.  Proloaely 
Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Faikholt, 
F.S.A.  Large  post  8vo.  cloth  extra, 
7s.  6d. 

Yates  (Edmund),  Novels  by : 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 
Castaway. 
The  Forlorn  Hope. 
Land  at  Last. 
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NOVELS  BY  THE  BEST  ATTFHORS. 


NEW  NOVELS  at 

All  In  a  Qai*den  Fair.    By  Waltbk 
Bbsant.    Three  Vols.         [Shortly, 

Annan  Water.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 
Three  Vols,  [Skortly. 

Fanoy-Free,  &c.  By  Charles  Gibbon. 
Three  Vols.  [Shortly. 

Fortune's   Fool.     Bv  Julian    Haw- 
thorne. Three  Vols. 

lone.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton.     Three 
Vols.  [ShorUy. 

The  Way  of  the  World.  By  D.  Chris- 
tie Murray.  Three  Vols.   [Shortly » 

The  Forelgnera.     By  £.  C.  Price. 
Tbre«  Vo|i^.  IShortly. 


every  Library. 

Maid  of  Athens.  By  Justin  Mc* 
Carthy,  M.P.  With  13  Illustrations 
by  Fred.  Barnard.    Three  Vols. 

[Shortly. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea.  By  David 
Christie  Murray.  Two  Vols.,  post 
8vo,  128. 

The  Canon's  Ward.  By  Jambs  Patn. 
Three  Vols.  D("^'t  x884« 

A  New  Collection  of  Stories  by 
Charles  Reads  is  now  in  prepara- 
tion, in  Three  Vols. 

The  Land-Leaguers.  By  Antrony 
Tbollope.     Three  Vols.    [Shortly. 


THE  PICCADILLY   NOVELS. 

Popular  Stories  by  the  Best  Authors.    Library  Editions,  many  Illustrated, 

crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s.  6d.  each. 


BY  MRS.  ALEXANDER. 
Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  ? 

BY  W.  BESANT  &  ^AMES  RICE, 
ReadyMoney  Mortlboy. 
My  Little  Qlrl. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Luoraft: 
This  Son  of  Vuloan. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
The  Qolden  Butterfly. 
By  Celfa's  Arbour. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
H'was  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

BY  WALTER  BESANT. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline'' 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 

BY  MRS.  H.  LOVETT  CAMERON, 
Deceivers  Ever. 
Juliet's  Guardian. 


BY  MORTIMER  COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page. 
Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 

MORTIMER  &  FRANCES  COLLINS, 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  me  False. 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


Antonlna. 
Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Mcui  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 


New  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  l^eep. 
The  Law  and  the 

Lady. 
TheTwo  Destinies 
Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves 
Jezek>ersDaughtep 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Solenos 


Miss  or  Mrs  P 

BY  BUTTON  COOK. 
Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

BY  WILLIAM  CYPLES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

BY  y,  LEITH  DBRWENT. 
Our  LAdy  of  Tears. 
Olpoes  Lovsps. 
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Piccadilly  Novels,  continued— 
BY  Jtf.  BBTHAM-BDWARDS, 
Felicia. 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDK^, 
Archie  Lovell. 

BY  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 
Olympia.  |     Queen  Cophetua- 

One  by  One. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT. 
The  Capel  Olrii. 

BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 
Robin  Qpay. 
Fop  Lack  of  Gold. 
In  Love  and  War. 
What  will  the  World  Say? 
For  the  King. 
In  Honour  Bound. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 
In  Paetures  Qreen. 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 
The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Qolden  Shaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 

BY  THOMAS  HARDY, 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. 

El  I  Ice  Quentln. 
Sebastian  Strome. 
Prince  Saronl's  Wife. 
Dust. 

BY  SIR  A.  HELIS. 
Ivan  de  BIron. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT, 
Thornloroft's  Model. 
The  Leaden  Casket. 
SelfOondemned. 

BY  JEAN  INGELOW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

BY  HENRY  JAMES,  Jun. 
Confidence. 

BY  HARRIETT  JAY. 
The  Queen  of  Connaught. 
The  Dark  Colleen. 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY, 
Number  Seventeen. 
Oakehott  Castle. 


Piccadilly  Novels,  continued — 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 

Patricia  Kemball. 
Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord  ? 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
"My  Love!" 

BY  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyoe. 

BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy,  ujp. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 

My  Enem/s  Daughter. 

Lin  ley  Roohford.    |   A  Fair  SsxoiL 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

Miss  Misanthrope. 

Donna  Quixote. 

The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

BY  GEORGE  MACDONALD.LL.D. 
Pau   Faber,  Surgeon. 
Thomas  WIngfold,  Curate. 

BY  MRS.  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

BY  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID. 
Lost  Rose.  i     The  Evil  Eye. 

BY  FLORENCE  MARRYAT. 
Open !  Sesame  !     |     Written  In  Firs. 

BY  JEAN  MIDDLBMASS. 
Touch  and  Go. 

BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
Life's  Atonement,  i    Coals  of  Fire. 
Joseph's  Coat.        j    Val  Strangs. 
A  Model  Father.     *    Hearts. 

Br  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladlee. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 

Lost  Sir  Massing'    High  Spirits. 

berd.  *  Under  One  Roof. 

Best  of  Husbands  i  Carlyon's  Year, 


Fallen  Fortunes. 

Halves. 

Walter's  Word. 

What  He  Cost  Her 

Lees   Black  than 
We're  Painted. 

By  Proxy. 


A    Confldential 

Agent. 
From  Exile. 

A  Grape  ttvm  • 
Thorn. 

For  Caah  Only. 

KItx  Alfenwiy. 
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ftCCADILLT  Nov  BLS,  COHtiltUed^ 

BY  B.  C.  PRICE. 
Valentlna. 

BY  CHARLES  READE,  D.C»L. 
It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
Hard  Cash.        |      Peg  Wofflngton. 
Christie  Johnstone. 
Qrltnth  Gaunt. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
Foul  Play. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love. 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
Put  Yourself  In  His  Place. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
The  Wandering  Heir,  i  A  Simpleton. 
A  WomanHater.         |  Readlana. 

BY  MRS.  J,  H.  RIDDELL, 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
Prince  of  Walee's  Qcu<den-Party. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON, 
Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 

BY  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 
Bound  to  the  Wheel. 
Guy  Waterman. 
One  Against  the  World. 
The  Lion  In  the  Path. 
The  Two  Dreamers. 


FlCGADILLY  NoyBz.8,  coHitnued^ 
BY  T.  W.  SFEIGHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 

BY  R,  A.  STERNDALB. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Proud  Malsle.  |  Cresslda. 
The  VIoHnPiayer. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPS, 
The  Way  we  Live  Now. 
The  American  Senator. 
Frau  Frohmann. 
Marlon  Fay. 
Kept  In  the  Dark. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 

BY  FRANCES  E.  TROLLOPS. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Anne  Furness. 
Mabel's  Progress. 

BY  T,  A.  TROLLOPS, 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER 
What  She  Came  Through. 
The  Bride's  Pass. 

BY  y.  S.  WINTER. 
Cavalry  Life. 
Regimental  Legends. 


CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF   POPULAR    NOVELS. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boaids,  28.  each. 

CWiLns  CoLLiNS's  NovsLs  and  Bbsant  and  Rics's  Novels  may  also  be  had  in 
cloth  limp  at  28. 6d.    See,  too,  the  PxccADiLLy  Novbls«  for  Library  Editions.^ 


BY  BDMOND  ABOUT. 
The  Fellah. 

BY  HAMILTON  AIdL 
Caff  of  Carrlyon.  1     Confidences. 

BY  MRS.  ALEXANDER. 
Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  P 

By  SHELSLEY  BEAUCHAMP. 
Qrantley  Grange. 

BY  IV.  BESANT  &  JAMES  RICE. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
My  Little  Qirl. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Luoraft. 


By  Besant  and  IRicK—continued. 
The  Qoiden  Butterfly. 
By  Ceila's  Arbour. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
Twas  In  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

BY  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 
Camp  Notee.     |     Savage  Llfa. 

BY  BRET  HARTE. 
An  Heirees  of  Red  Dog. 
Gabriel  Conroy. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Campb 
Flip. 


so 
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Chxap  PopiTLAR  Novels,  continued^ 
BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN, 
Th«  Shadow  of  the  Swond. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 

BY  MRS.  BURNETT. 
Sui*ly  Tim. 

BY  MRS.  LOVSTT  CAMERON. 
Deceivera  €vep. 
Juliet's  Guardian. 

BY  MACLAREN  COBBAN, 
The  Cure  of  Soule. 

BY  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS. 
The  Bap  Sinister. 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS, 
Antonlncu 
Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Seopet. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
The  Woman  In  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poop  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  OP  MPS.  P 
The  New  Magdalen. 
The  Fpozen  Deep. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady. 
The  Two  Destlnlee. 
The  Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughtep. 
The  Black  Robe. 

BY  MORTIMER  COLLINS, 
Sweet  Anne  Page. 
Tpansmlgratlon. 
Fpom  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
A  Fight  with  Foptune. 

MORTIMER  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 

Sweet  and  Twenty. 

Fpanoes. 

Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 

The  Village  Comedy. 

You  Play  me  False. 

BY  BUTTON  COOK. 
Leo. 
Paul  Foster^s  Daughter. 

BY  J.  LEITH  DERWENT, 
Oup  Lady  of  Teaps. 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  cwtftut***— 
BY  CHARLES  DICKENS, 
Sketchee  by  Boz. 
The  Pickwick  Papers. 
Ollvep  Twist. 
NIohelas  Nickleby. 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 
A  Point  of  Honour. 
Apchle  Lovell. 

BY  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Felicia. 

BY  EDWARD  EGOLESTON, 
Roxy. 

BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Bella  Donna. 
Never  Forgotten. 
The  second  Mps.  Tlllotson. 
Polly. 
Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 

BY  ALBANY  DB  FONBLANQUE. 
Filthy  Luore. 

BY  R.  B.  FRANCILLON. 
Olympla.  ^ 

Queen  Cophetua. 
One  by  One. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT. 
The  Capet  QIHs. 

By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 
Robin  Gray. 
For  Lack  of  Gold. 
What  will  the  World  Say? 
In  Honour  Bound. 
The  Dead  Heart. 
In  Love  and  War. 
For  the  King. 
Queen  of  the>  Meadow. 
In  Pasturee  Green. 

By  WILLIAM  GILBERT, 
Dr.  Austin's  Guests. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 
Jamee  Duke. 

BY  yAMES  GREENWOOD, 
Dick  Temple. 

BY  ANDREW  HALLWAY, 
Every-Day  Papers. 

BY  LADY  DUFFUS  HARDY. 
Paul  WynteKs  Sacrifice. 

BY  THOMAS  HARDY, 
Undep  the  Greenwood 
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Chxap  Popular  Novels,  continued-^ 
BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Qapth. 

El  I  ice  Quentln. 
Sebastian  Strome. 

BY  SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS. 
Ivan  d6  Biron. 

BY  TOM  HOOD. 
A  Qolden  Heart. 

BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 
The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
Thornloroft'e  Model. 
The  Leaden  Casket. 

BY  JEAN  INGELOW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

BY  HENRY  JAMES,  Jun. 
Confidence. 

BY  HARRIETT  JAY. 
The  Dark  Colleen. 
The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY. 
Oakshott  Castle. 
Number  Seventeen. 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord  P 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
"My  Love!" 

BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy,  m.p. 

Dear  Lady  DIedain. 

The  Waterdate  Neighbours. 

My  Enemy's  Daughter. 

A  Fair  Saxon. 

Lin  ley  Roohford. 

Miss  Misanthrope. 

Donna  Quixote. 

BY  GEORGE  MACDONALD. 
Paul  Faber,  Surgeon. 
Thomas  WIngfold,  Curate. 

BY  MRS.  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

BY  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID. 
The  Evil  Eye.        I     Lost  Rose. 

BY  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
The  New  RepuMlo. 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued-^ 
BY  FLORENCE  MARRYAT. 
Open !  Sesame ! 
A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 
A  Little  Stepeon. 
Fighting  the  Air. 

Written  in  Fire.  • 

BY  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch  and  Go.      |     Mr.  Dortiilon. 
BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
A  Life's  Atonement. 
A  Model  Father. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT: 
Whiteladles. 
BY  MRS.  ROBERT  O'REILLY, 
I'hosbe's  Fortunes. 

BY  OUIDA. 
Library  Editions  of  Ouida's  Novels 
may  be  had  in  crown  8vo,  cloth  eztrai  at 


68.  each. 
Held  in  Bondage. 
Strath  more. 
Chandos. 
Under  Two  Flags. 
Idaila. 

Cecil     Castio' 
mains. 

Tricotrln. 

Puck. 

Foile  Ferine. 


Pascarel. 

TwoLlttleWooden 
Shoes. 

Signa. 

In  a  Winter  City. 

Arlfulne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A  Village  Com- 
mune. 


A  Dog  of  Flanders. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 
Lost  Sir  Massing- .  Gwendoline's  Hap- 


herd. 

A    Perfsct    Trea- 
sure. 

Bentlnok's  Tutor. 

Murphy's  Master. 

A  County  Family. 

At  Her  Mercy. 

A  Woman's  Yen- 
geanoe. 

Cecil's  Tryst. 
ClyfTlBUHls  of  Ciyffe 
The  Fam  I  iy  Scape- 
grace. 
Foeter  Brothers. 
Found  Dead. 
Best  of  Husbands 
Walter's  Word. 
Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 
WhatHeCoetHer 
Humopoue  Stoplet 


vest. 

Like  Father,  Like 
Son. 

A  Marine  Resi- 
dence. 

Married  Beneath 
Him. 

Mirk  Abbey. 

Not    Wooed,    but 
Won. 

£200  Reward. 

Less   Black  than 

We're  Painted. 
By  Proxy. 
Under  One  Roof. 
High  Spirits. 
Cariyon's  Year. 

A    Confidential 
Agent. 

Some    Private 
Views. 

From  Exile. 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continiud— 
BY  EDGAR  A.  POE. 
The  Myatery  of  Marie  Roget. 

BY  JS.  C.  PRICE.    ' 
Valentlna. 

-     BY  CHARLES  READS. 
It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
Hahd  Cash.     . 
Peg  Wofnngton. 
Christie  Johnstone. 
Grifnth  Gaunt. 
Put  Yourafcif  in  His  Place. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little^  Love  Me  Long. 
Foul  Play. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth 
The  Course  of  True  LoVe. 
Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
The  Wandering  Heir. 
A  Simpleton. 
A  Woman-Hater. 
Readiana. 

BY  MRS.  RIDDELL, 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 

BY  BAYLE  ST.  JOHN. 
A  Levantine  Family. 
BY  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SAL  A, 
Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

BY  JOHN  SAUNDERS, 
Bound  to  the  Wheel. 
One  Against  the  World. 
Guy  Waterman. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 
The  Two  Dreamers. 

BY  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY. 
A  Match  in  the  Darl«. 

BY  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dylce. 

BY  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Cressida.  |     Proud  Maisie. 

The  Violin-Player. 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  ctrnttmu^^ 
BY  WALTER  THORNBURY. 
Tales  for  the  Marines. 

BY  t.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

BY  ANTHONY  THOLIoPE, 
The  Way  We  Live  NOwy 
The  American  Senator. 

BY  MARK  TWAIN. 
Tom  Sawyer. 
An  Idle  Excursion. 

A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe. 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER. 
What  She  Came  Through. 

BY  LADY  WOOD. 
Sabina. 

BY  EDMUND  YATES. 
Castaway. 
The  Forlorn  Hope. 
Land  at  Last. 

ANONYMOUS 
Paul  Ferroii. 
Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  WIfb. 


Fcap.  8vo,  picture  covers,  la.  each. 

Jefr  Briggs's  Love  Story.     By  Brbt 
Hartb. 

The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.  By 
Bret  Hartb, 

Mrs.  Gainsborough's  Diamonds.  By 
Julian  Hawthorke. 

Kathleen  Mavourneen.  jBy  Author 
of  "  That  Lass  o»  Lowri^s." 

Lindsay's  Luck.     By  the  Author  of 
"  That  Lass  o*  Lowrie's." 

Pretty   Polly   Pemberton.     By  the 

Author  of  "That  Lass  o'  Lownc's." 

Trooping  with   Crows.      By   Mrs. 

PiRXIS. 

The  Profeesor^e  Wife.    By  Lbohard 

Graham. 
A  Double  Bond.    By  Linda  Villari. 
Esther's  Glove.  By  R.  E.  Francillon. 

The  Garden  that   Paid  the  RenL 
By  ToM  Jerrold. 


I   OGPEN  AND  CO..  PRINTERS,   XyS,   ST.  JOHN  STRBBT.  B.C. 
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